Petr Aven 


Preface 


Temptation is an eternal, essential theme running through the 
history of world literature and philosophy. The temptation to defy 
conventions; not to give a damn about rules; to start living life afresh, 
differently from yesterday. From the first chapters of the New 
Testament to the present day, there are few authors who haven't 
written about the subject. It’s hard to add something new. | will only 
allow myself to point out that there are special times, times when the 
temptation to ‘start living differently’ floods the air, seeps out from the 
cracks, paints the world around in fresh colours and sounds, and 
invades minds and senses, provoking actions that would have been 
unimaginable in the recent past. In times like these (the Gold Rush in 
the United States or the Cursed Daysi in Russia) the very foundations 
of life suddenly fall apart, and, in the words of Joseph Brodsky2, the 
‘wretched standards’ of reality refuse to serve as 


“..@ railing for you, 

(Though not especially clean), 
Keeping in balance 

Your hobbled truths 

On this battered staircase”. 


The 1990s in Russia were a time like this. Things that had recently 
seemed unattainable suddenly became possible: money, travel, books. 
Only yesterday everyone had received almost identical salaries and 
10-year jail terms were handed out for the possession of U.S. dollars; 
travelling to Poland required a permit issued by a regional committee; 
books of real value were only available through samizdat3. But today... 


There were immeasurable new opportunities and unbelievable new 
prizes, chief among them, as ever, wealth and power combined. 


And there was an enormous temptation to become wealthy and 
powerful fast. For those who wouldn't even have dared to dream of it 
yesterday. At any cost. 


Many considered Boris Berezovsky a symbol of this temptation, 
and therefore a symbol of the 90s. Sometimes | suspected that he 
deliberately made people believe that ‘everything is permitted’, that 


there were no rules and that abiding by the standards of what was 
thought proper and possible was in fact foolish and unproductive. And 
that there was no such word as ‘impossible’. It’s impossible to make 
billions of dollars without an established business? Loans-for-shares 
auctions demonstrated the opposite (my partners at Alfa and | refused 
to believe until the very last moment that they would go through). 


It's impossible for two or three businessmen to summon the 
Minister of Finance and reprimand him like a child? The late Alexander 
Yakovlevich Livshits got a good talking-to (and afterwards made 
excuses to me over the phone, blaming ‘circumstances’ and pressure 
from Berezovsky). 

It's impossible for a married government official to take 18-year-old 
girls on business trips and seat them at the table with the leaders of 
neighbouring states? But then, why not? (In this case his colleagues 
were more fascinated than judgemental.) 


And so on... 


In the 1990s nearly all big business played the role of the serpent 
for officials. It tempted them not with everyday bribes (not in the 
beginning, at least), but with a lifestyle: inviting their wives and children 
to privately owned villas and yachts, providing private jets, offering 
leisure opportunities. Boris was one of the leaders in this sense: all 
kinds of people were regularly wined and dined at the LogoVAZ4 club, 
with just as many celebrities as officials in attendance. 

It is precisely because the 1990s were, in my opinion, years of 
temptation — and Berezovsky was the symbol of this temptation — 
that | decided that it would make sense to have a conversation about 
the 90s by remembering Boris. If we make an attempt to understand (if 
only a little) Berezovsky and the reasons for his initial success and 
later tragedy, | believe we can also learn a lot about that period, a time 
that interests me as much as Berezovsky himself. 


In collaboration with [Russian screenwriter and producer] Anatoly 
Golubovsky and [Russian journalist] Andrei Loshak, we launched a 
multimedia project called The Age of Berezovsky, for which | 
interviewed dozens of individuals who knew Boris well. These 
interviews will form the basis for a book and a documentary film. 


Our project is certainly not about telling right from wrong. 


For many years | was close friends with Berezovsky, a long time 
ago now. | was captivated by him, of course. Yet we hardly spoke 
during his final years: he accused me of cooperating with the ‘bloody 


regime’. My interviewees have varying opinions of him. But all of them 
are in unanimous agreement on one point: Boris deserves to be 
remembered. He is a fascinating figure to discuss: he was brilliant, 
audacious, and not in the least mean-spirited. He paid the ultimate 
price. 


Boris Berezovsky would have turned 75 years old on 23 January 
2021. 


For my wife Lena 
(1958-2015) 


Introduction 


In my youth | was very susceptible to charm. Both men and women 
succeeded in charming me from time to time. | would fall tritely in love 
with women — or girls, to be precise — who studied philosophy, 
history or economics at Moscow State University, where l, too, was a 
student, and the spell would then simply dissipate after a period of 
intimacy, as abruptly as it had set in. My wife was the only exception. 


As for men, there were two separate reasons that prompted me to 
seek out new friendships. The first was a feeling, entirely gone by my 
30s, that somewhere out there was a ‘different life’, ‘other worlds’ 
inhabited by intelligent, unconventional, brilliant people. In these 
worlds they did not have to do hundreds of sums per week (as | did in 
my senior years at School No. 2); they did not waste time wading 
through the political economy of socialism (as | did in the economics 
faculty at Moscow State University); they did not make exaggerated 
claims about their female coursemates while lying in their cots in filthy 
army barracks (a military camp in the city of Vladimir). In contrast, they 
would host amateur variety shows, sing at jam sessions, read obscure 
poetry from Gumilyov to Brodsky, and discuss the finer points of 
Kierkegaard. 


Gradually, | came to realise that these ‘other worlds’ did not exist 
as autonomous entities. You can watch films, read books, and collect 
paintings without meeting directors, writers or artists. These 
interactions hardly enhance the experience — on the contrary, they 
frequently disappoint and put you off further reading and watching. In 
short, you should not aspire to enter the worlds of others, but build 
your own and try to lure in these rare, truly exceptional and special 
characters. And being fascinated by a person purely on the grounds of 
their belonging to a ‘different world’ is plain idiocy. 


The second thing that might charm me was more rational: the 
individual qualities of a person, qualities that | lacked (to the extent that 
would have satisfied me) and which | admired. In my early youth these 
were intellect and sophistication: after being transplanted from the 
world of Moscow’s scientific intelligentsia to the kitchens of leading 
Soviet scholars | felt like a dumb dog, and naturally | was both 
overwhelmed and charmed. 


Other, much more ordinary human qualities and skills could 
captivate me as well. In my first year at university | fell under the spell 
of one of my peers, a local Moscow playboy and loudmouth; | was 
struck by his cockiness, which gave him an uncanny ability to chat up 
girls on Gorky Street. At the time | didn’t have the guts to approach 
girls on the street. 


Once — though it only lasted a month or two — | was charmed by 
a couple of bohemian friends who were complete slackers. A 
perfectionist with an inflated sense of responsibility who had never 
skipped lectures to go to a bar, | was disarmed by their joie de vivre 
and mastery of the art of doing nothing. At first, | would see a special 
boldness and wisdom in this, all the more so since their idleness 
involved smoking weed and indulging in long-winded reflections on the 
virtues of refined apathy. 


Later, during the third year of university, | fell under the influence of 
a well-known black marketeer for a while. What attracted me (brought 
up as a real nerd) was the feeling of being a ‘master of life’ and the 
ability to ‘deal with issues’. The latter was in great demand in 1970s 
Moscow, where the word ‘buy’ was practically forced out of the lexicon 
by the word ‘get’. 

Nevertheless, more often than not, | eventually ended up 
disappointed. It wasn’t that | suddenly began to despise those | had 
previously admired. Not at all. But they would just cease to captivate 
me, would no longer seem remarkable. 


Firstly, | was a fast learner. When studying for my PhD5, | already 
arrogantly considered myself at least as bright as my acclaimed 
teachers, and | debated with them on an equal footing. After several 
years of university, | learnt to chat up girls, and was in fact surprised by 
my previous timidity in approaching them. Unexpectedly, | turned out 
to be quite adaptable. | soon figured out the Soviet ‘trade economy’, 
and became an expert in getting theatre tickets to both the Taganka 
and Sovremenniké, swapping books for the ones | needed by the 
monument to printing pioneer Ivan Fyodorov, and jumping the queue 
with my father’s Zhiguli at the car repair shop by our house. 


Secondly, even as a young man | was critical of my surroundings. 
After getting to know these captivating characters, | would discover 
that their negative qualities often outweighed those | had so admired. 
Worse, the very qualities | had worshipped turned out to be not quite 
what they had initially seemed: their apathy masked idleness and 
indifference towards friends and family, and there was a sense of 


shady slipperiness about their ability to ‘get by in life’. In other words, 
sooner or later, all the charms wore off. 


But it wasn’t always the case. Over the course of my long life | 
have met several people whose charm I can feel to this day. They 
were few and far between — | can count them on the fingers of one 
hand — but they were part of my life (and some of them still are). | 
enjoyed their friendship and know a lot about them, including — how 
do | put this gently — some rather unpleasant things. And yet, when | 
reminisce about each and every one of them, | get carried away by a 
wave of irrational sentimentality, and feel like sharing our stories with 
anyone willing to listen, and even go through old photographs. 
Especially the ones with the people who are long gone. 


And the first of them was Boris Berezovsky. 


KKK 


What attracted me most in Boris was his boundless ambition. It 
was rooted in his strong, and equally endless, sense of self-respect. 


In the summer of 1988, a decade into our rather close friendship, 
Boris invited a group of pals to Atrium, a cooperative cafe on Leninsky 
Prospekt7, with an offer to chip in to set up a new joint venture: the 
future LogoVAZ. 


There were seven or eight of us there. Each of us was trying to do 
some business, mainly science-related, through commercial contracts 
with state-owned enterprises. And all of us were collaborating with 
Berezovsky in one way or another. Boris correctly assumed that it 
would make sense to streamline our disjointed and unsystematic 
attempts to make money. We needed to create a structure, with a clear 
set of rules, an accounting department, a legal counsel, etc. At the 
time | was preparing to move to Austria for work, and Boris’s offer 
didn’t spark my interest. Besides, it wasn’t business that occupied me 
back then but economics, both its scientific and reform aspects. 
However, | did ask him: “Borya, what is the point of this? Why are you 
proposing that we join our efforts?” His reply rendered me speechless: 
“The point is to earn a billion dollars. Each”. 


Needless to say, we were not an affluent bunch — each of us 
barely had a few thousand rubles in our passbooks. We would put 
aside and lend some money to each other — either to get by until the 
next payday or to be able to purchase any hard goods. My wife and | 
were saving up for her first fur coat — an opossum one. Not everyone 


owned a car, and Berezovsky himself had to share his with another 
member of the group. So the figure of one billion (U.S. dollars!) looked 
absolutely, fantastically improbable. 


Curiously, at around the same time Mikhail Fridmans gave a similar 
promise — “we will make billions” — to one of his future partners. 


Berezovsky simply wasn’t interested in small-scale objectives. The 
goal of ‘a billion’ was inspired by the advent of new, legal ways to 
make money. Prior to that there had been science, and naturally the 
goal was to win a Nobel Prize. He had already been awarded the 
Lenin Komsomol Prize, whereas the USSR State Prize and the Lenin 
Prize didn’t seem worthy of serious attention. Yet a Nobel Prize... He 
once came around to my place with an elaborate plan scribbled ona 
piece of paper, describing how to win it. It’s well known that the Nobel 
Prize is not awarded to mathematicians, and that’s exactly what Boris 
was, sort of (more on this below). Therefore, he had to pick an area of 
science where mathematics, as per his laboratory research, could be 
effectively applied. So he was deciding between biology and 
economics. It was economics that he came to discuss with me. And he 
wanted me to help him choose a field to focus on (naturally, | was not 
his only source). He had already drafted his plan for getting a Nobel 
Prize, including the process for citing his publications (which did not 
exist at the time), influencing members of the Nobel Committee, the 
nomination procedure, etc. 


Basically, it was the pursuit of unattainable goals that was 
Berezovsky’s chief characteristic, the thing that drew people to him. 
And the less achievable the goal appeared, the more eager he was to 
pursue it. New obstacles didn’t discourage him, they just gave him 
extra drive. There were no such words as ‘no’, ‘impossible’, and 
‘cannot’ in Boris’s vocabulary. To quote the popular song by the 
Russian rock band Mashina Vremeni, one can say with certainty that 
Berezovsky did not “succumb to a changing world”; this thought simply 
never occurred to him. 

And this came to be his downfall. His last and foremost goal was 
obvious: to rule Russia. | used to tell the tale of how Boris, while 
receiving treatment for a spinal injury in a clinic in Lausanne, would 
explain to me the meaning of the Yukos/Sibneft merger that he and 
Khodorkovsky? devised in 1998. 


“America”, he explained to me, “is in fact run by seven or eight 
families, we don’t know how many for sure. They are, of course, 
predominantly Jewish. They get together once or twice per year to 
determine a number of crucial points: who the next president will be, 


what the Federal Reserve rate will be, what kind of Iraq should be 
invaded next. They’re the ones who call the shots; democracy’s just a 
scam for suckers”. Then he told me that America was big — big 
enough for seven or eight families, and Russia was small and poor, so 
he and Misha had decided to rule it together, just the two of them 
(naturally, he viewed Khodorkovsky as a junior partner). That was the 
chief reason for merging Yukos with Sibneft: to create potentially the 
largest business in Russia. 


| was so astounded that | asked a stupid question. “But what about 
us?” “And you get what’s left’, Boris replied. 


This was his model of the world — one which, | suspect, is shared 
by the majority of Russians. However, unlike the majority of Russians, 
Berezovsky didn’t believe in the sanctity of power in Russia, which is 
impossible to seize from within unless you are anointed to it. You can 
advise the authorities, assist them, and line your pockets at their 
expense. But to become part of them is absolutely impossible, 
especially for rootless cosmopolitans. The only way to seize power is 
to destroy the ‘old’ sanctity by orchestrating a revolution, which was 
exactly what Boris was doing during his last years. But the historical 
context didn’t allow for a revolution. And any attempts to ascend the 
occupied throne were doomed. You could become a ‘court noble’, but 
never king (even to try would be fatal). 


Berezovsky, Gusinsky10, and Khodorkovsky were all crushed due 
to their ultimate failure to acknowledge this fact. This failure seems 
very Jewish to me. If liberty is the greatest of values, and God is a 
potential rival, how should one come to terms with the Pale of 
Settlementi1, university admission quotas, and other ‘cannots’? Why 
cannot? Who decided this? The disagreement of tens of thousands of 
young Jews with unjust restrictions is an obvious (but not the principal, 
naturally) factor in the Russian Revolution of 1917. Regrettably, by 
sweeping aside one ‘cannot’ after another, some extremely ambitious 
individuals trespassed on forbidden territory, both in terms of their 
desires and their behaviour. Boris told me twice that he should have 
become president himself. But (a gleam of rationality!), “The 
patronymic got in the way. Had | been named Alexandrovich, | 
definitely would have become president. They would have paid no 
attention to ethnicity. But ‘Abramovich’ would grate on everyone’s 
ears”12. 


Disregarding all social convention, he would travel around with 18- 
or 20-year-old girls — while serving as C.I.S. Executive Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary of Russia’s Security Council. And why not? Even if 


he was married. Some very high officials shared with me that they had 
been delighted by this cheek, this trampling of etiquette, and hadn't 
been quite sure how to react. And, of course, they had admired and 
envied him. 


Ambition suppresses fear. Boris was an exceptionally brave man. 
Looks can be deceiving: a hunched-over posture; a scurrying gait; 
frantic movements. As a young man he may have looked nervous or 
obsequious. This could not have been further from the truth: he was 
not just brave, he was audacious. 


The boundless and poorly evaluated risks that he took in business 
and politics — including life-threatening ones — always baffled me. | 
was not prepared for that. When he would race in a snowmobile 
across the ice of the Klyazma Reservoir, his bodyguards couldn’t keep 
up because they were scared. That’s how he broke his spine one 
night, escaping death by a whisker: he drove at high speed into a 
relatively soft reed bed — luckily not a tree or a granite parapet. 


Roman Abramovich13 told me how once, at the very beginning of 
his partnership with Boris, he asked him for help. They had started 
having problems with some gangsters, the situation was getting 
dangerous, and Roman began thinking of hiring bodyguards, which he, 
unlike Boris, didn’t have at the time. Berezovsky’s response to the 
news about the danger and the request to assist with security 
reinforcement was dry: “Business is war. You get killed — you lose. 
Make sure you don’t get killed. And sort out your bodyguards yourself, 
but don’t get too hung up on it’. 

Berezovsky himself didn’t get hung up, especially after an attempt 
was made on his life. 


Retreating out of fear was an impossible scenario for him. On the 
contrary, he felt the urge to overcome fear and push onward. This 
courage, together with his unbridled ambition, undoubtedly attracted 
people to him and made him a leader. That, and his extraordinary gift 
of the gab. 


For a serpent of temptation, the power of persuasion is an absolute 


necessity. Boris had it, and it was switched on 24/7. He was prone to 
bragging, too. 


At one point a group of ‘oligarchs’ needed to get something from 
the then president of the Central Bank, Sergei Dubinin. It was common 


knowledge that he and Berezovsky were on bad terms (and no wonder 
— they were worlds apart). 


Still, Boris volunteered to visit the Central Bank headquarters to 
“deal with the matter” in the interests of the businessmen assembled at 
the LogoVAZ club. Someone exclaimed in surprise, “But you're always 
at each other’s throats!” Berezovsky chuckled. “For a person of 
Dubinin’s calibre | need 40 minutes”, he said. 


Boris went down to the Central Bank and really did sort everything 
out in a flash. To my question as to why they had been at odds before, 
he smiled: “I didn’t need him before”. 

The gift of swift persuasion was the reason why Berezovsky 
became one of the very few people who really helped me out in life. 


In 1988 | was supposed to go to Austria to carry out research at the 
International Institute for Applied Systems Analysis. Having signed the 
contract after considerable efforts — the USSR Academy of Sciences 
had a vacancy for an economist, but it was Vienna that had to make 
the decision whom to accept, not Moscow; their scientists decided, not 
ours — | was unexpectedly denied an exit permit by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. The reasons, while not stated, 
were pretty clear: firstly, | wasn’t a Party member (the main condition 
for a long-term business trip); secondly, ethnically — on my mother’s 
side — | didn’t quite correspond to the ideal archetype of the Soviet 
scientist. 


In view of the refusal, the position went to another scientist who 
had signed a contract with the institute as well.But while his approval 
procedures were under way, and he was awaiting his permit, the 
Soviet Union was growing weaker by the day, the rules were becoming 
less strict, and a year later, with some help from my friends, | finally 
managed to get an exit permit of my own. | think going to Austria for 
work was the hardest operation of my life, definitely more challenging 
than recovering from the crises of 1998 and 2009 with Alfa Bank. 


In short, there was a clash: two people had contracts for the same 
job. The final decision had to be made by the curator of the institute’s 
economic research on behalf of the Academy of Sciences. When | had 
first applied, the position was held by my teacher, the late Stanislav 
Sergeyevich Shatalin. But over the course of a year the situation 
changed, and a young professor called Alexei Yuryevich Shevyakov — 
alas, also now deceased — became the curator. 


My rival who had signed the contract was his colleague. And it was 


clear that my chances of going to Austria were slim to none. 


| was sulking at home when Berezovsky came to see me. “No 
worries”, he said after listening to my laments. “What’s the name of this 
professor? Shevyakov? I'll meet him and sort this out. In the end he’s a 
young doctor just like me — we'll come to an understanding. Give me 
two weeks”. Of course, | didn’t believe him. 


A couple of weeks later Boris paid me another visit. “I met 
Shevyakov a few days ago. | didn’t say anything then, but now let’s go 
to his office together, and settle everything”. | replied that it was 
absolutely impossible. A long-term business trip was too big a prize: 
spontaneously replacing one (their own!) candidate with another (me, 
whom he had never as much as set eyes on) — that sort of thing just 
doesn’t happen. 


But we went anyway. It was the sweltering July of 1988. We found 
Alexei Yuryevich at the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences on 
Leninsky Prospekt. Boris ordered me to sit down on a bench with a 
view of the entrance and stay put, and went in. 


After about 20 minutes, Berezovsky and Shevyakov emerged from 
the building together. They stopped, clearly engaged in a lively 
conversation, with Boris talking a lot more, as one would expect. Then 
he turned to me, and asked me to join them. | did. “Look”, said 
Berezovsky, “this is Pyotr. Is everything clear?” Shevyakov studied me 
for a bit. “Alright. Done. See you”. We said our goodbyes. “You’re 
going to Austria”, Boris informed me. And he was right. 

Afterwards | interrogated them both for a long time: “What did 
Berezovsky say?” 


Shevyakov confessed a few years later. “It was very simple. Firstly, 
| had heard that Boris was a serious person, and could be trusted. 
Secondly, he asked the right questions. ‘Why do you need one of your 
own men in Austria? What do you expect from him?’ ” Boris replied 
himself: “You need joint articles with him published in the West. 
Invitations to conferences. Connections. And the usual stuff: jeans for 
the kids, gifts for the wife. Look at Pyotr: he’ll do it better than your 
what’s-his-name. | give you my word”. And Shevyakov believed him. 


The power of persuasion is the key ingredient of leadership talent. 


Both require unshakeable self-confidence, at least externally. Stanislav 
Belkovsky14, who was friends with Berezovsky in the early 2000s, told 


me that Boris had sometimes suffered from panic attacks, depression, 
and a lack of confidence. And that he had mentioned suicide long 
before 2013. Galya, Boris’s second wife, told me about his panic 
attacks as well. To me, as well as Boris’s old friends, such as Leonid 
Boguslavsky, this came as a surprise: he had never allowed himself to 
seem weak in our eyes. 


This is why he was able to lead, to spur people on in seemingly 
hopeless circumstances: in 1996, having played a major role in 
mobilising the pro-Yeltsin oligarchs and Yeltsin’si15 subsequent victory 
in the presidential election; in 1999, having founded United Russiai6 
and snatched the seemingly inevitable prize from the grasp of 
Luzhkovi7 and Primakovis in the parliamentary race. Berezovsky 
didn’t take part in Putin’s election. But without that victory for the pro- 
Yeltsin movement in the State Duma19 elections in 1999, we would 
have certainly ended up with a different president. 


These victories contributed to the creation of a myth about the 
almighty Berezovsky — a myth that he himself perpetuated to a great 
extent. A winner earns trust, even if their plans for future victories 
seem unconvincing: “He’s pulled it off before. Maybe he knows and 
feels something that we don’t”. Even more so with Boris, whose plans 
had always been grandiose. When you're promised a billion you start 
thinking, “Billion or not, perhaps | can at least make 10 million or so?” 
A lesson in effective temptation. 


Berezovsky was not lazy, and in addition to coming up with ideas, 
he was capable of making things happen. Anatoly Chubais20 told me 
that in 1996, Berezovsky had approached him with the idea of ‘playing 
the Lebed21 card’ in the upcoming election. According to his plan, the 
well-liked general was to first pull votes away from the communists, 
and then ‘deliver’ his voters to Yeltsin in the second-round runoff. 
Chubais liked the idea, and asked Berezovsky to discuss it with Lebed. 
“| flew there last night, and I’ve already sorted everything out”, replied 
Boris. 


He always made an effort to maintain important personal 
relationships, to ‘be friends’. To have dinner, go to the bathhouse, go 
on holiday. One day we agreed to meet at our mutual friend’s place in 
the evening. | arrived at around 10 p.m., and Boris appeared at two in 
the morning — he’d been having dinner with someone. | waited for him 
to arrive, but as soon as he got there | stood up to go to bed — I had to 
leave for work at eight. Berezovsky tried to persuade me to stay, but 
when he realised | was intent on calling it a night, he said, “I'll see you 
off in the morning’. 


At 8 a.m. | asked the butler when Berezovsky and the owner of the 
house had gone to bed. “They were drinking until five in the morning’. 
At this point | heard footsteps: Boris was coming down to walk me to 
the car. It was pouring outside, and the walk from the house to the 
parking area was about 40 metres, but Berezovsky in his terry 
bathrobe, holding a large umbrella above our heads, walked me to the 
car, despite me pleading with him not to get soaked and go back to 
bed. | still don’t quite understand whether it was a friendly gesture or a 
deeply ingrained behavioural pattern. This couldn’t have been primitive 
calculation — Boris didn’t need anything from me. 


* k k 


As might be expected, | found some of Berezovsky’s qualities 
unacceptable. The first time, | was appalled by his pathological 
indifference to other people’s grief. 


[Russian businessman and former diplomat] Vladimir Voronov told 
me how eagerly Boris had helped out when his brother had fallen sick 
and needed professional help. | heard the same from Yuli Dubov22. 
Indeed, when action was required, Boris, like a true leader, was ready 
to help and rise to the occasion. 


But he wasn’t capable of empathy. Actions, yes; feelings — not so 
much. He didn’t worry for himself, didn’t want to worry for his family, 
and was always eager to avoid depressing thoughts. He hated 
attending funerals and visiting sick friends. 


Back in 1987 a tragedy shook my family. My wife lost our unborn 
child in the maternity hospital because of medical malpractice. 


| was absolutely devastated. My wife nearly died, and at home | 
was surrounded by redundant baby items (according to a Russian 
superstition they shouldn’t have been bought ‘in advance’). Boris was 
well aware of the situation: the head of the wing where Lena was 
supposed to give birth was Boris’s old classmate. In fact, it was Boris 
who had arranged a place in the hospital for my wife. 


Berezovsky came over. He said something conventional like “I’m 
so sorry”, and then produced the plan of our joint business with 
AvtoVAZ23, and suggested that we discuss it. | wasn’t in a state to do 
anything: the loss of a child was the first tragedy in my life. He was 
genuinely astounded. “What’s wrong with you? The baby is already 
dead. This is in the past. We need to move on!” 


And this was no attempt to comfort me; he really felt that way. The 
past did not exist for him. He was incapable of self-reflection. Many 
years later | gave him a book by Dubov, The Big Slice (Bolshaya 
Paika); its narrative closely follows Berezovsky’s life story. For some 
reason Yuli hadn’t been able to give him a copy first. Berezovsky 
finished the book, called me, and said, “Very interesting. | really don’t 
remember anything”. 


It's not that this emotional detachment had been developing within 
him for years — but the advance in his social status allowed Boris to 
stop demonstrating ritual empathy, and his indifference rubbed a lot of 
people up the wrong way. 


The second turning point in my feelings towards Boris happened, 
as it often does in Russia, while dividing profits. We only worked 
together on one deal. | had come up with the idea and arranged 
everything, but | needed money to get it off the ground. And | had none 
in 1993. Berezovsky financed the whole thing, and we were supposed 
to split the profits — officially received through LogoVAZ — equally. | 
was due $5 million — a lot of money. And it took me several years to 
get it from my close friend. Boris would say, “Yes, we owe you. But 
there’s no money. And what we earned we've already spent on other 
things”. And then he’d add his signature phrase: “There was money. 
There will be money. But right now there’s no money”. 


Eventually | got what | was owed, with assistance from Mikhail 
Fridman and Badri Patarkatsishvili24. But many of those who had lent 
money to Boris did not. For example, Mikhail Denisov, his closest 
childhood friend. Mikhail talks about this in detail in his conversation 
with me. 


| find such an attitude toward debt unacceptable. But some would 
forgive the debt, perhaps having been prepared for this outcome from 
the very start. In our conversations, Alexander Goldfarb25 and Yuri 
Felshtinsky26 pointed out that they had always approached Boris’s 
promises philosophically. 


On top of that, his lack of consistency drove me mad. One day, in 
January 2000, we were playing billiards at my dacha27. Berezovsky 
thought that life was great. Putin had just become acting president, 
there was money aplenty and no threats in sight; we could relax. But 
knowing him as | did, it was obvious that he needed to be intensely 
active. | asked, “What are you going to do now, after Putin’s election? 


You need to occupy yourself with something new”. “It’s a great 
question”, replied Berezovsky, “In fact I’ve been looking for something 


to do in the next 10-20 years, and I’ve found it. This is going to be my 
life’s work. It’s called Karachay-Cherkessia28”. 


He laid out his plan for turning Karachay-Cherkessia into 
Singapore (albeit without an ocean) or Dubai. The detailed project 
included building a mosque, an Orthodox cathedral, and a synagogue 
in the centre of Cherkessk, and similar projects. 


Several months later we were again playing billiards at mine, and | 
asked, “How’s your life’s work? Karachay-Cherkessia, | mean”. “Balls 
to that. Boring”, he replied. 


In 1996 or 1997, Boris phoned me and asked to meet up with him 
to clarify “some issue”, as he put it. We met, and he said, “It was you 
who introduced me to Roman. Listen, what does he actually do? What 
kind of a person is he?” By that time, he had been working with 
Abramovich on the Sibneft project for about 1.5-2 years... | can’t think 
of a name for a personal trait that would lead to such questions in such 
circumstances. 


* k k 


A lot of people consider Boris Berezovsky a symbol of the 1990s, 
an era that started with Gorbachev’s perestroika and ended either with 
Yeltsin’s resignation or with Khodorkovsky’s imprisonment in 2003. Of 
course, it will not go down in history as the age of Berezovsky; it will 
forever remain the age of Gorbachev and Yeltsin, who, despite the 
lifetime antagonism between them, will be remembered as the twin 
brothers who destroyed the Soviet Union. 


And yet, when people think of the 90s, it’s Boris’s name that often 
comes to mind. Why? Why did he become a symbol of that age — the 
time when capitalism was taking hold in Russia for the second time? 


This is precisely the question | decided to discuss with a few dozen 
people who had been close to Berezovsky at one time or another. | 
believe that by establishing a connection between a certain time and 
the life of an individual who personified that time, we can understand 
something about that period. And | mean about the period itself, the 
essence of which is far harder to grasp than the character of a 
particular person — even someone as unusual as Boris. 


Each of my interviewees had their own response to the question as 
to why it was Boris who had become the symbol of this era. | am not 
going to retell them here. | hope that the conversations published in 
this book will be interesting to read. | will only point out that one of the 


reasons, in my opinion, was Berezovsky’s rare versatility. Everyone, 
from businesspeople to artists, from crime lords to politicians, 
considered him one of their own. A narrow-minded, uncontroversial, 
simple person just would not be able to reflect the time, especially a 
strange time of changes. 


One more thing: there is no great life story without tragedy. Boris 
was no exception. Had it not been for its tragic finale, Berezovsky’s life 
may well have resembled a rather unfunny vaudeville. 

But in this way, as many of my interviewees pointed out, he was a 
truly Shakespearean character, with passions of Shakespearean 
proportions and a rather Shakespearean life story. As [the Russian 
writer] Eugene Vodolazkin aptly put it in a letter to me, “I Know people 
of great passion whose development came about in the wrong place at 
the wrong time. Not that this destroyed them, but the experience 
certainly shrank their energy field to the size of some laboratory or a 
scientific department... Since we are talking Shakespeare, this is more 
of a Lady Macbeth of the Mtsensk District29: the passions are real, but 
the area they occupy is rather small. Berezovsky could have become 
one of these people, had he been born in different circumstances. But 
he was born in exactly the right time and place”. 


It is precisely the Shakespearean proportions and tragedy of 
Boris’s life that stop me from judging him, from delving deeper into 
what was right and what was wrong. Berezovsky was larger than life. 
He was pretty unscrupulous. And yet he was a man of enormous 
ambition, ideas, and energy. A man of great courage and self-respect. 
This sheer scale is the main secret of his charm. 


He would have liked the idea that | am writing a book about him, 
talking with those who knew him. And no matter what they say, the 
main thing is that they remember. 


Part One 


Every new decade is rooted in the previous one and determined by 
it. This is an endless historical process. But a person’s life lasts only 
several decades. | can see how Gorbachev's perestroika grew out of 
the stagnation of the 1970s and the Khrushchev Thaw of the 1960s, 
but can’t quite pin down how the previous decades had predetermined 
this very thaw. This limited viewpoint forces historians to look for the 
causes of today’s state of affairs in the relatively recent past: it has 
become fashionable to explain our current state in connection with the 
discovery of the Samotlor Field and crude oil pricing dynamics 
throughout the past few decades, although in fact this has been going 
on since Ivan | of Moscow30 and Peter the Great. 

At any rate, | don’t remember much about the Middle Ages. And | 
do enjoy discovering contemporary traits in the era | had a chance to 
experience: the late Soviet Union. In my opinion, an in-depth study of 
the late Soviet lifestyle can explain a lot of today’s choices. 


It's customary these days to speculate about the rise of moral 
depravity in our society, alongside the fact that, unlike in the USSR 
with its strict rules and regulations, these days ‘everything is 
permitted’. For all | know, this may be true for the most part. But | must 
say that the atmosphere in some private companies today is much 
cleaner than it was, for example, in a Soviet academic institution. 


Soviet science on the whole was one big sharashka37, especially 
in institutes involved in the military-industrial complex. They enjoyed 
more generous rationing compared to the national average, greater 
personal freedoms (you could invite Bulat Okudzhava or Vladimir 
Vysotsky32 to perform at a private show), and access to more 
information about life overseas. At the same time, they were rife with 
denunciations, officially promoted antisemitism while housing a great 
number of Jewish scholars, and made it impossible not only to travel 
abroad, but simply to communicate with ‘free’ foreigners. The collapse 
of Soviet science in the 90s was not caused by Yegor Gaidar’s33 
reforms at all, but by the fact that the very walls of the sharashka fell to 
pieces, and many scientists were finally able to make their own choice 
about where to live, and chose to leave the country. 


The academic institution — and Boris Berezovsky was its product 
— was basically a scaled-down model of society, in the same way as 
the garage co-operative in the wonderful Ryazanov film was34. The 


origins of present-day corruption can be traced back to the academic 
life of yesteryear. A person who is prepared to talk nonsense at a trade 
union or party meeting, criticising America or his own friend who has 
left his wife or gone to Israel, will think nothing of a bribe. At least, 
they'll give one without a second thought. Double standards are double 
standards. A tolerant attitude towards informers (everyone knew who 
they were and still said hello), a condescending attitude towards 
loafers, the indirect relationship between one’s career prospects and 
one’s talent and diligence, respect for brute force (personified by the 
deputy security officer) — many things in today’s Russia resemble the 
Soviet academic institution. 


Boris was a mediocre mathematician. “He couldn't tell the sine 
from the cosine”, his closest colleague Sasha Gnedin told me with a 
chuckle. He didn’t pen a single article on his own — they were written 
by his young employees, who still think exceptionally well of him 
regardless. 

They had a very honest relationship. The guys studied maths, 
solved problems. Boris, on a macro level, determined the research 
area and provided agreeable working conditions: protection from the 
administration, publication arrangements, taking care of routine 
problems. Unlike most laboratory chiefs, he was able to employ Jews. 
That is why all of his best employees are now abroad — in the U.S., 
Germany, Israel. 


Berezovsky managed to become an associate member of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. And he would have become an 
academician — | am fairly sure that at least half of Soviet 
academicians were, like him, not scientists, but ‘facilitators of Soviet 
science’ performing a necessary function in the Soviet system, the 
exchange of certain resources for others. Anything could become a 
resource in that ‘trading economy’: scientific findings, health resort 
vouchers, promotions and titles, rare business trips abroad, quarterly 
bonuses. 


A standard characteristic of this ‘trading economy’ or 
‘administrative market’ was the ‘soft constraints’, whether budgetary — 
there’s no money, but it can be extracted, legal — this is not permitted 
by law, but there’s a way around the regulations, or moral — bribing is 
frowned upon, but a traffic policeman is supposed to be given a bribe. 
Our present life is a direct consequence of these ‘soft constraints’. 


* k*k 


| initially attracted Boris’s interest as the son of my father, Oleg 


Ivanovich Aven, one of the elders at the Institute of Control Sciences. 
Berezovsky loved rubbing shoulders with the bosses, the authorities at 
the institute. When visiting us at home, Boris always sought to discuss 
institute life with my father. 


My mother would recall how when Boris failed to win the Lenin 
Komsomol Prize the first time — he had been several votes short in 
the final round — he came round to see me, upset. And then he spent 
an hour in the kitchen with my father, asking for advice. And, of course, 
he won the prize the following year. 


To me he was a big brother who would explain how the world 
worked and was always ready to help. And, considering his extensive 
network of connections, he was indeed helping me all the time. At one 
time my wife was on the list of Boris’s laboratory employees (| would 
return him the salary), and it was him who arranged the defence of her 
PhD dissertation when we lived in Vienna. From time to time 
Berezovsky would let me make some money on various commercial 
contracts, and, naturally, it was with his assistance that | bought my 
Zhiguli car from AvtoVAZ. 


At one point we were seeing each other almost every day. He lived 
at the intersection of Leninsky Prospekt and Lomonosovsky Prospekt, 
and my apartment was close by, on Vavilova Street. His mother lived 
in a building next door. It was in her apartment that he started meeting 
up with his future second wife, Galina. On his way home he would drop 
by to say hello and get an alibi to justify his lengthy absence to his first 
wife, Nina. 


At the time he plainly fascinated me, though, unlike Boris, | used to 
write my articles myself. He, on the other hand, despite being 
academic editor of the book Functional Scaling, which | co-wrote with 
Ilya Muchnik and Alexander Oslon, never even bothered to open it. 
However, he did assist with the publication. 


Even back then he was not a scientist, but a businessman and a 
politician. Nevertheless, | have still named the first part of this book 


‘Mathematician’ —on purely formal grounds. 


197 0s-80s: Mathematician 


Conversations: 
Leonid Boguslavsky 
Yuli Dubov 

Mikhail Denisov 
Vitaly Grinberg 
Vladimir Borzenko 
Alexander Gnedin 
Galina Besharova 


Chronology 


1968 

Boris Berezovsky, a 22-year-old student at the Moscow Forest 
Engineering Institute (Department of Electronics and Computer 
Science), marries student Nina Korotkova. 


1970s—1986 

Global crude oil prices spike from $1.8 to $36.8 per barrel in 
response to a number of events, including the decision of all Arab 
members of OPEC, as well as Egypt and Syria, to declare an embargo 
on oil exports against supporters of Israel in the Yom Kippur War 
(1973), the Islamic Revolution in Iran (1979), and the Iran-Iraq War 
that began in 1980. 


1971 
Berezovsky and Korotkova have a daughter, Yelizaveta. 


1973 
Berezovsky and Korotkova have another daughter, Yekaterina. 


Berezovsky graduates from the Faculty of Mechanics and 
Mathematics at Moscow State University and starts working ona 
research degree at the Institute of Control Sciences of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. 


Berezovsky defends his PhD dissertation in Technical Sciences. 


1974 


13 February 
The dissident writer Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn is deported from the 
Soviet Union. 


1975 
Berezovsky joins the Communist Party. 


1978 
Berezovsky is awarded the Lenin Komsomol Prize in Science and 
Engineering. 


1979 
Berezovsky’s father Abram Markovich dies. 


27 December 
Soviet troops enter Afghanistan. 


U.S. President Jimmy Carter announces sanctions against the 
Soviet Union in the form of an embargo restricting exports of grain and 
high-tech materials. 


1980 


22 January 

Nuclear physicist and member of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
Andrei Sakharov is arrested without a court order on his way to work 
and sent into internal exile to Gorky (now Nizhny Novgorod). 


19 July—3 August 
The 1980 Summer Olympics in Moscow, boycotted by the national 
delegations of the U.S. and a number of European countries. 


1982 


10 November 
Leonid Brezhnev dies. Yuri Andropov is elected General Secretary 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


1983 
Berezovsky defends his DSc35 dissertation in Technical Sciences. 


1984 


9 February 
Yuri Andropov dies. Konstantin Chernenko succeeds him as 


General Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
1985 


10 March 
Konstantin Chernenko dies. Mikhail Gorbachev is elected General 
Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


23 April 

At the Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, Mikhail Gorbachev announces a reform 
programme under the slogan of “accelerating the country’s social and 
economic development”. 


15 May 
The slogan perestroika is first used during Mikhail Gorbachev's 
meeting with the active Communist Party members in Leningrad. 


1986 

Due to increased oil exports by the OPEC members, crude oil 
prices fall by more than 50 percent throughout the year, reaching $12 
per barrel. 


25 February—6 March 
The 27th Congress of the Communist Party, at which Gorbachev 
first speaks about glasnost36. 


26 April 
No. 4 reactor explodes at the Chernobyl Nuclear Power Plant in 
northern Ukraine, the greatest nuclear disaster in history. 


19 November 

The Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union passes the Law on 
Individual Labour Activity, aiming to encourage private 
entrepreneurship. 


23 December 
Soviet nuclear physicist Andrei Sakharov returns to Moscow from 
internal exile. 


1987 
Berezovsky becomes head of the System Engineering laboratory 
at the Institute of Control Sciences of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 


13 January 
The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR signs the 


Decree ‘On Issues Linked to the Establishment on the Territory of the 
USSR and Operation of Joint Ventures, International Associations and 
Organisations with the Participation of Soviet and Foreign 
Organisations, Firms and Governing Bodies’, on the basis of which 
LogoVAZ will be founded. 


13 February 
Start of the first general amnesty for political prisoners; 174 
individuals are released by 15 July. 


28 May 
West German citizen Mathias Rust illegally lands a small aircraft on 
Vasilyevsky Spusk, next to Red Square and the Kremlin. 


1988 


26 May 
Adoption of the Law on Cooperatives in the USSR, which will lay 
the foundation for the development of private enterprise in the country. 


June 
The Singing Revolution in Estonia: mass demonstrations at the 
Tallinn Song Festival Grounds. 


August & September 
Anti-communist protest held in Moscow by the Democratic Union, 
founded by Valeria Novodvorskaya. 


October 
The Popular Front of Latvia is founded. 


November-December 
The Armenian-Azerbaijani conflict (the Nagorno-Karabakh war) 
results in mass ethnic violence. 


1989 


Winter 

Start of the election campaign for the Congress of People’s 
Deputies of the USSR. Political campaigns become the subject of 
public discussion for the first time (including TV debates). 


March 

Elections to the Congress of People’s Deputies of the USSR, the 
country’s most powerful state body. The first free election, i.e. voters 
are free to choose between several candidates. 


26 April 

Official registration of the LogoVAZ company. On the same day, 
Boris Berezovsky and Galina Besharova have their first child together, 
their son Artyom. 


25 May-9 June 
The first session of the Congress of People’s Deputies of the 
Soviet Union commences in Moscow. 


Autumn 
Sugar rationing is introduced in Moscow. 


Leonid Boguslavsky 
Moscow, December 2013 


Leonid Borisovich Boguslavsky (b. 1951) is one of the major 
Russian investors in IT and the internet, and founder of the ru-Net 
Holdings international investment group. He is the son of the writer 
Zoya Boguslavskaya and the engineer Boris Kagan, and the stepson 
of poet Andrei Voznesensky. From 1973—1990 he carried out scientific 
research at the Institute of Control Sciences of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. 


Aven: It’s only natural that you are my first interviewee, because it 
was you who introduced me to Berezovsky in 1978. 

Boguslavsky: And if that hadn’t happened, this country may have 
taken a different route, because further down the road it was you who 
introduced Boris to Valentin Yumashev37. 

Aven: Yes, | did introduce Boris to Yumashev, and | introduced 
Boris to Abramovich, and then all of us were introduced to Vladimir 
Vladimirovich Putin. Here is another important question: how much 
impact can a couple of disconnected meetings have on the future of a 
country? But tell me, how did you meet Boris? 

Boguslavsky: It’s a slightly funny story, and it illustrates a side of 
Boris that both you and | know quite well. 

| graduated from the Moscow State University of Railway 
Engineering in 1973. As | was a decent applied mathematician, | got a 
job at the Institute of Control Sciences, in your father Oleg Ivanovich 
Aven’s laboratory. And my classmate Boris Geninson got a position in 
Eduard Anatolyevich Trakhtengerts’ lab, where Berezovsky too was 


employed. That autumn, Boris Geninson unexpectedly invited me to 
his birthday party. 

At the time | was going out with a very pretty girl, and since we had 
already made plans to spend the evening together, | brought her to the 
birthday party. She walked in wearing a dangerously short miniskirt. So 
there we are, sitting at the table, and all the other guests are this 
patriarchal Jewish family type. And the entire family and relatives are 
glaring at me and the girl, wondering how | had the cheek to bring her 
to such a significant family event. But out of the corner of my eye | 
notice a look of admiration: a young man at the opposite end of the 
table is gazing at us in utmost delight. As soon as the guests rose from 
their chairs, he approached us and initiated conversation. That young 
man was Borya Berezovsky. 

Aven: Did you become friends from the very beginning? 
Boguslavsky: We really hit it off from the start. Friendship is a 
term that describes a very deep emotional connection between people. 

But | can say that we really were friends at some point. 

Aven: Was Berezovsky a typical young scientist, or was there 
anything about him that seemed unusual to you? 

Boguslavsky: Boris had a couple of traits which didn’t exactly 
make him unusual, but were compelling and attractive. First, he was 
already super-active back then, constantly coming up with new 
initiatives, always in a flurry of activity and people. He was elected 
head of the Council of Young Scientists at almost the same time. He 
invited me to join the council, and | became his deputy shortly after. 

Aven: But this must have been distracting you from science! | for 
one never wanted to get involved in community service, because, 
frankly speaking, | wanted to do real work. How did you feel about your 
social duties? 

Boguslavsky: Let me remind you of one thing about yourself. At 
some point, in order to move forward, joining the Party38 became a 
pretty important step for you. 

Aven: Of course, | wasn’t allowed to travel abroad, which was the 
only reason | started doing community work in the first place. But let’s 
not forget: we’re not talking about me, we’re talking about Berezovsky. 

Boguslavsky: It doesn’t matter. We’re talking about the era. You 
didn’t want to do it; you didn’t need to do it. But it was one of the 
system’s requirements. 

Aven: Yes and no. | started doing community work for one reason 
only: | wanted to work in Austria, which required joining the Party. As 
for Berezovsky, it seems to me that his situation was completely 
different. He had no clear understanding as to why he needed the 
Council of Young Scientists. It looked as if he really enjoyed being 
there. 


Boguslavsky: We can now touch upon one of Boris’s traits. Many 
successful people share this trait: a certain ‘hyperactivity on a wide 
front’, an entrepreneurial bustle. 

Aven: This is the response I’ve been trying to get out of you. 

Boguslavsky: Right. It’s like a portfolio of activities. By the way, 
I've never understood how it works, because I’m used to a systematic 
approach: to get from point A to point B you need to perform a fixed 
set of operations. And then there are these people, including Boris, 
who believe that you have to seize as many opportunities as possible, 
because someday you may need something from all this bustle around 
you. Or you may not. But if you’ve got time and energy to spare, you 
need to do this. 

Aven: At the expense of science... 

Boguslavsky: Of course! At the expense of all things, every single 
activity. On the other hand, you’re right — he did enjoy it. | think, ina 
way, Boris did this without even realising: this may come in handy; | 
might need this person one day. He was trying to connect with 
everyone and bring closer everything that moved. 

Aven: There’s a big difference between seeing this as a burden or 
an inevitable tribute to the system, or as a need. | guess that was a 
burden for you; you were always so reluctant to get into that. And for 
him it was always different from how it was for you and me. 

Boguslavsky: | agree. But this is an ambiguous point. He didn’t 
only do it for the love of it. All this activity allowed him to be in the 
limelight. Kudos — that’s what he cared about. This position enabled 
him to communicate with senior scientists and administrators more 
effectively. 

Aven: Boris joined the Party pretty early, didn’t he? 

Boguslavsky: He did. And he realised that in order to climb the 
career ladder he needed to join the Party. The Head of the Council of 
Young Scientists would have been accepted into the Party 
automatically. 


The Institute 


Aven: Still, | was an economist, and it was impossible to keep out 
of this whole party to-do. But how crucial was it for a mathematician to 
be a member of the party in order to be put in charge of a laboratory? 

Boguslavsky: The Institute’s culture was different from that of 
other organisations and institutes in many respects. Because of [head 
of the Institute of Control Sciences Vadim] Trapeznikov, the institute 
was much more democratic and less conservative than others. 

Aven: Half of the institute was working on confidential projects. 
The Soviet authorities always allowed a little more freedom to 
physicists and mathematicians who were working on bombs and 


rockets. They needed to be paid. And their pay included some 
personal freedoms, i.e. forbidden books, Bulat Okudzhava concerts at 
the institute... The Institute of Control Sciences had always been 
governed by a slightly different set of rules. This is what created the 
atmosphere. 

Boguslavsky: Maybe. But all the same, there was dangerous free 
thinking there too. Here’s an example — a fellow from your father’s lab 
started using a photocopier to print samizdat for profit. He got caught. 
But even back then — and this happened at the beginning of the 80s 
— he was treated humanely. They didn’t dismiss him for a long time, 
and then he just transferred to the institute next door. He was, let’s 
say, given a slap on the wrist, or perhaps they made him their agent — 
that we couldn't know for sure. 

Aven: Regarding agents: what kind of connection was there with 
the KGB? How obvious was it to you that there was a connection? 

Boguslavsky: It’s hard to say, because for a number of reasons | 
was never exposed to this. 

Aven: There’s a rumour that Boris was. 

Boguslavsky: | can neither confirm nor deny this rumour. What | 
can say for sure is that I’m not aware of anything that could have made 
me think that. 

Aven: Boris wasn't very interested in samizdat. | don’t think he was 
particularly interested in the general political context. 

Boguslavsky: No, but he was on an equal footing with the 
intelligentsia, who used to discuss sensitive issues, as well as criticise 
the Soviet authorities. Boris loved reading samizdat; he really loved 
Nabokov, Solzhenitsyn, he was interested in these things. 

Aven: I'd like to talk in a little more detail about our academic life. 
Throughout the 20th century many civilisations disappeared from the 
face of the earth: the Jewish civilisation of Eastern Europe vanished 
completely; the Russian peasant civilisation was almost entirely wiped 
out. But there were other civilisations that had only existed for 
decades, not even centuries, but that were already very vast and fully 
developed. Soviet civilisation was one of them. Especially the unique 
world of Soviet science — this world has also vanished. | think the 
atmosphere of the Soviet academic institution could shed light on 
many things in our life today. In fact, | think that the foundations for 
everything that’s happening now were laid in the 70s and 80s. This is 
where we should look for our roots and the roots of our present life. ld 
like to start with this academic world, specifically the Institute of Control 
Sciences. 

Boguslavsky: The institute really was a micro-society, a breeding 
ground for its own skills and initiatives — to an extent, its own singular 
morals. The Institute of Control Sciences was a pretty unusual 


academic institution. Alongside the environment for extensive 
academic research there was a very strong kind of ‘scientific 
entrepreneurial dynamism. Many people who would later go on to 
create successful businesses came out of this institute. Furthermore, | 
have a theory according to which this environment contributed to the 
emergence of what | would call ‘scientific entrepreneurship’. 

Aven: Please explain. 

Boguslavsky: It means that the very behavioural process of these 
people was little different from today’s business process. There were 
awards: a PhD dissertation, a DSc dissertation, the Lenin Komsomol 
Prize, the USSR State Prize, the Lenin Prize. These were certain 
career peaks. Such a peak could plainly be achieved through one’s 
scientific findings. But most people were building their careers around 
the idea that these were the stakes, the entrepreneurial objectives. 
And to make it to the next objective one needed the ‘exchange 
resource’ represented by leading scientists, who would be able support 
the person and provide an opportunity to reach a bigger goal. 

Aven: Meaning they would write letters of recommendation, 
reviews. 

Boguslavsky: Exactly. They could assist with pushing an article 
into a major scientific paper and publishing a monograph, etc. This 
was rarely done out of friendship or because someone had great 
scientific achievements under their belt. In most cases it was done 
because one person needed another — someone who could push for 
a business trip abroad, or get spare parts for a Zhiguli that were in 
short supply, or just put in a good word. It doesn’t matter what we think 
about this, it’s a natural human activity that exists all over the world, to 
a greater or lesser extent. At the institute this was all combined, there 
was such a wide range of things — in a good sense. 

Aven: And did everyone realise who was an important scientist 
and who was an ‘exchange resource’? 

Boguslavsky: Absolutely. All the insiders knew who was an 
important scientist, whose career was progressing on its own simply 
because he was an outstanding professional, and who was forging a 
career consciously and following an entrepreneurial path. 

Aven: There are many myths about the Soviet Union. But what you 
are saying clearly shows that even Soviet science was an extremely 
complicated system. Given that there were quite a few outstanding 
scientists, there was a lot of this ‘science-related activity’, let’s call it. 
As | understand, Berezovsky was a representative of this science- 
related environment who was forging an entrepreneurial career. How 
archetypal was his figure for the institute and scientific 
entrepreneurship in general? After all, as a businessman he turned out 
to be perhaps the most successful of all those who worked at the 


institute. 

Boguslavsky: Apart from me, | guess. 

Aven: Of course. Do | understand correctly that he was an 
example of a scientist-entrepreneur? 

Boguslavsky: Absolutely. 

Aven: Which largely debunks the myth of Soviet science as great 
and pure, because it was structured differently — in a more complex 
way? 

Boguslavsky: With one caveat: Berezovsky was still closer to 
science than those who were pursuing careers as pure entrepreneurs. 
That is, he was interested in science at the time. | should point out that 
back then he already had what we call a ‘gut feeling’ in business. And 
he had a gut feeling when it came to scientific issues. | wouldn’t say it 
was outstanding, but it was there. And this is another thing that 
characterises a person as a scientist. He understood the current vector 
in the field he was working in. He wasn’t too bad — | would even say 
he was good — at defining problems. He may not have understood the 
technical side, how to solve a problem, but he could identify problems 
on his own. This characterises him as a scientist, it’s an undeniable 
and important element of scientific work that many do not possess. 

What Boris did lack — and what he compensated for by growing a 
support team — was a knowledge of mathematics. He had to, as they 
say, outsource this element — proving theorems, getting maths 
results. Others had to do it for him. But in many ways, especially in the 
beginning, it was he who set the course for these people. 


Three elements of business 


Aven: Tell me the story about the Zhiguli. | think it perfectly 
illustrates your relationship with Boris. 

Boguslavsky: The story goes like this. Despite all his dynamism, 
his ‘hyperactivity on a wide front’, Borya lacked mobility. He used to 
fantasise about a car, but couldn't afford one. To tell the truth, neither 
could |. But my mother had a very, very old car. All rusty and 
battered... 

Aven: It was red, wasn’t it? 

Boguslavsky: | don’t remember its original colour, but it turned red 
after the operation I’m telling you about. | accidentally told Borya that 
my mother had offered the car to me, but | had no idea what to do with 
it — it was practically impossible to drive. And he said, “Listen, let’s 
split the cost 50/50. And I'll chip in by repairing it through my 
connections at AvtoVAZ, it'll be as good as new”. 

| should say that Berezovsky had received his driving licence just 
before this conversation, and was a very hesitant driver. When he was 
approaching Oktyabrskaya Square from Leninsky Prospekt and, say, 


he needed to turn in the direction of Gorky Park, which is 100 metres 
to the left — he would instead turn right and drive all the way around 
the Garden Ring, because he had no idea how to make a U-turn or 
change lanes. 

And so he says, “lIl pick up the car, deliver it to Togliattis9 and 
have it repaired there”. And | reply, “Listen, you’ve only just learnt to 
drive, it would be dangerous to take the car to Togliatti alone”. And, in 
a manner that was very characteristic of him, he employed all his 
techniques to pressure me, because it was crucial for him to be behind 
the wheel when traveling to Togliatti. 

He was putting so much pressure on me that | came up witha 
driving test. | drove the car up a steep hill — on Volodarsky Street by 
the Illusion cinema on Kotelnicheskaya Embankment; there’s a steep 
hill there. Then | pulled up the handbrake and said, “Here, Borya, if you 
can do an uphill start with the handbrake, you can deliver the car to 
Togliatti. If you can’t, I’m not giving it to you”. He couldn’t: at his every 
attempt, the car would roll back to the cinema. So | said, “Well, Borya, | 
guess it wasn’t meant to be”. 

That’s when | got to feel his fantastic powers of persuasion — the 
way Boris could convince, alternating warmth, charm, coaxing, and 
reasoning. Eventually he prevailed upon me and left for Togliatti. Later 
| learnt that he had driven into a ditch and the car had flipped over. The 
bodywork needed to be replaced either way, so it wasn’t a tragedy. 
The car was repaired. 

When we started using it together, | would drive it one week, and 
Boris the next. But then a problem arose: when Boris handed the car 
over, | started noticing that his weekly mileage exceeded mine five 
times over. All the while we were using it together, and splitting the 
expenses equally, which was really unfair. So | say: “Listen, Borya, 
lets review our relationship”. And after a while Borya borrowed money 
from someone and bought the car from me. 

Aven: But why was he doing so much driving? 

Boguslavsky: For a long time | had no idea. Many years later our 
mutual acquaintance told me that Borya had been driving so much 
because he was using the car as a gypsy cab. 

Aven: Oh, I’ve heard about this. 

Boguslavsky: Every night. It wasn’t a big deal. | also moonlighted 
as a taxi driver sometimes — once a week for a couple of hours, 
because money was scarce. But Boris needed more money, so he had 
to do this almost every day. 

Aven: Was he trying to make money in other ways? There’s this 
notorious story about the time he ended up in custody in 
Makhachkala40 — there was a lot of talk on the news. What happened 
there? 


Boguslavsky: | never told that story publicly — only people very 
close to me knew about it. The first time | saw it in the public realm 
was when | was reading a book by a famous journalist-turned- 
politician. It said that Boris had made it out because he was already a 
KGB agent back then. But that’s not what happened. 

One day Borya went to Makhachkala to see some acquaintances 
(regarding his dissertation). | couldn’t tell why, but for some reason he 
decided to take a number of sets of bed linen with him. Suddenly | get 
a Call: it's Boris, saying that he’s been arrested by the Department 
Against Misappropriation of Socialist Property41 at the airport. If you 
remember, there was this service that kept an eye on profiteering and 
such. Boris gets detained in Makhachkala, and they’re planning to 
fabricate a case that he was allegedly taking the bed linen there to sell 
it. Naturally, the first thing | asked him was, “Borya, just tell me 
honestly, why did you haul all this bed linen all the way to 
Makhachkala?” | was a nerd, and genuinely didn’t get it. Boris began to 
convince me that his Dagestani friends had asked him to bring some 
for their relatives — numerous relatives. And he had just decided to do 
them a favour. 

Aven: Was he calling from custody? 

Boguslavsky: Yes, they let him make a call. | put on my thinking 
cap. The first thing that came to mind was that my mother, Zoya 
Borisovna Boguslavskaya, was friends with Rasul Gamzatov42. | met 
up with my mother and told her that Boris was having some problems, 
there was some misunderstanding, and she should call Gamzatov and 
tell him that Boris was head of the Council of Young Scientists, a 
member of the Party, a Doctor of Science, and so forth. And she did: 
she appealed to Gamzatov, and Gamzatov bailed Boris out of 
detention. 

Aven: So the theory that it was all the KGB’s doing is unfounded? 

Boguslavsky: Utterly unfounded, | believe. You asked me whether 
he was working for the ‘Bureau’. | replied that | didn’t know. 

Aven: And do you know about Gamzatov’s involvement for 
certain? 

Boguslavsky: Yes, | know about Gamzatov’s part in it for sure. 

Aven: Let’s go back a little. We were discussing how | liked people 
who could set ambitious goals. And Berezovsky was clearly not the 
only one. That quality intrigued me: the ability to set enormous goals. 
But for me, it’s connected with another quality that Boris possessed: 
the inability to hear the word ‘no’. Everything is possible; nothing is 
impossible. 

Boguslavsky: He was like that from the very beginning. | believe 
that every businessman who wants to play a bigger game requires two 
qualities that provide a huge competitive advantage. The first one is 


the absence of the word ‘no’ in one’s vocabulary, and the second one 
is willpower. These two things are like twins: you can set as many 
ambitious goals as you like and act as if you didn’t know the word ‘no 
as much as you like, but if you have no will, you just turn into a 
daydreamer, fantasising about high standards and greater objectives. 
And | must say, in practically every field of his activity, Boris put 
himself in situations in which ‘no’ did not exist for him. Even when he 
would eventually fail, he went all the way until it became 100—200 
percent clear that no, it wasn’t going to work. 

Aven: It’s connected to the gift of persuasion. You refuse to 
believe that something is impossible so strongly that your belief 
spreads to the people around you. 

Boguslavsky: It’s a significant element. In fact, it’s a triad: the 
absence of the word ‘no’, willpower, and a third factor: a lack of 
inhibitions. When riddled with complexes, you'll be much less likely to 
bulldoze your way through, you'll be embarrassed about doing certain 
things. lIl give you a couple of real-life examples — not from the last 
part of Boris’s life, but from the beginning. The first is a very well- 
known story involving a motorboat. It’s featured in David E. Hoffman’s 
book The Oligarchs; that was the only time I’ve ever told it. 

Aven: Not many people have read Hoffman’s book. 

Boguslavsky: lII tell it. It was in the late 70s. | had a motorboat at 
my dacha by the Klyazma Reservoir, and | used to waterski. Borya 
knew this and wanted to go waterskiing too. We gathered some 
people, mostly our friends and members of the Council of Young 
Scientists from the Institute of Control Sciences. 

The day before, the boat’s motor had stopped working: it was an 
extremely unreliable Moskva engine, and | had stripped it down and 
reassembled it time and time again... | knew that it was impossible to 
fix, and that | had to take it to a workshop. Boris and the others arrived 
the following day. | say, “Guys, let’s eat our shashlyk43, have a swim, 
play some football. But no waterskiing today, the motor’s broken 
down”. Boris says, “Well let’s go and fix it then”. | say, “Borya, you see, 
| know this engine well, you can’t fix it. FII take it to a workshop on 
Monday; they'll repair it. And then we can go waterskiing next 
weekend”. Boris says, “No way! We’ve already set our hearts on this. 
Let’s go and fix the engine”. 

Eventually everyone went swimming and sunbathing, and Boris 
and | went off to take care of the engine. | realised that it couldn’t be 
fixed, but Boris was putting so much pressure on me— that lack of the 
word ‘no’ — that | yielded, and we just wasted three or four hours. We 
took the engine completely apart. We put it together again, tried to 
start it — with zero result. And Boris wasn’t what you would call 
dextrous with bolts and screws. But he was determined to waste an 


entire day on fixing the cursed thing. 

Aven: Which is very important. This is a fundamental quality for 
success in life. 

Boguslavsky: And now about willpower and the absence of 
inhibitions. Boris often ended up in situations where he had to appeal 
to some big boss. At that early stage it was the head of the Institute of 
Control Sciences, the academician Trapeznikov. For some reason — 
Borya had got on his nerves or something — he wasn't even allowed 
into the anteroom of Trapeznikov’s office. And he wasn’t ashamed to 
stand by the stairs in the university lobby in the evening. The entire 
institute, 1,500 people, was on its way home, everyone saw Boris by 
the stairs and was pointing their fingers at him, they understood that he 
was standing there waiting for Trapeznikov in order to sort out some 
issue. People were laughing at him. Boris didn’t care one bit. He cared 
about intercepting Trapeznikov, but what other people thought of him 
didn’t matter. | was nonplussed, and in some sense even envious that 
he could act like this. 

Aven: | think public acceptance was extremely important to him. 
But on the other hand, he didn’t give a damn about people watching 
him. It’s an interesting combination: he was an extremely vain person, 
but knew that only the results were going to be judged. Today they 
point their fingers at you — but let’s see what they say tomorrow. A 
very powerful quality. 

Boguslavsky: | concur. 

Aven: When it comes to men, women play a big part in their vanity 
and desire to be liked. Boris was married then, as far as | understand? 

Boguslavsky: Yes, he had a lovely wife, Nina. From the outside 
they seemed a very close-knit family; two daughters. Borya used to 
spend a lot of time with Katya and Liza. | remember they used to call 
when they were having trouble with homework. He would delve into 
detail, help, explain. In spite of that, Petya, let’s face it: he was 
interested in girls as much as we were. 

Aven: But | wasn’t married then. 

Boguslavsky: Neither was |. Boris was married, but he was 
interested in girls, and then, in the beginning, he would date some 
really weird ones. | always wondered where he found them. By the 
way, he was an expert at picking up girls on the street. He had no 
trouble approaching a girl, starting a conversation, and attempting to 
chat her up. If she told him where to get off (and Boris was thick- 
skinned) he wasn't bothered at all; he would just approach another 
one. 

Aven: A confident person. 

Boguslavsky: This wasn’t a case of a person acting out of his 
willpower. | think it was just an organic thing to him. 


Strange girls would pop up. At the time | was dating a beautiful girl 
named Galya. She was a model, and this Galya had a girlfriend who 
was also called Galya — Galya Besharova. We used to hang out with 
her sometimes. One day my Galya says, “Why is Borya torturing 
himself over God knows who? You know what? Let’s introduce him to 
Galya Besharova”. And we introduced Borya and Galya. Borya fell 
head over heels for Galya, he really did. 

Aven: And Galya fell for Borya. 

Boguslavsky: And Galya fell for Borya. In fact, | believe that Galya 
loved Borya very much. She was very attractive, an oriental beauty. 
This is how Borya met his second wife Galya. 

Aven: Perhaps you can explain what Berezovsky was doing in 
science and how he shifted from science to AvtoVAZ? How did this 
business start? 

Boguslavsky: It’s called ‘multicriteria optimisation’. Applied 
mathematics. Decision-making under uncertainty. Boris quickly 
realised that he had to write his dissertation on technical sciences, 
since he was unlikely to pull it off with physics or mathematics. But 
extensive applications were required. So he used his influence and 
tied the problems he was working on to the industrial sector in a rather 
tenuous way. Some applications were introduced at AvtoVAZ. It 
happened that connections were forged, and they got this platform for 
introducing innovations. 

Aven: | have a feeling that introducing science to manufacturers 
like AvtoVAZ was largely due to the fact that the factory's management 
had to defend their PhD or DSc dissertations. How much did AvtoVAZ 
really need the technology that Berezovsky was working on? 

Boguslavsky: Hard to say for certain, but | think not to the extent 
that they were making out. But this didn’t set Boris apart from others. 
Anyone who wanted to defend their DSc dissertation on technical 
sciences had to perform extensive applications. So business relations 
were established between manufacturers and DSc students. 

Aven: As | understand, Berezovsky became a pretty big figure at 
AvtoVAZ during the 80s. 

Boguslavsky: That’s an overstatement. One example would 
suffice to illustrate this. Borya had formed a close relationship with 
[Alexander] Zibarev, the deputy of Kadannikov (the CEO of VAZ). 
When the LogoVAZ joint venture was being conceived, Boris intended 
its founders to be firstly AvtoVAZ, and secondly the Institute of Control 
Sciences. Kadannikov asked how much money had to be contributed 
to the authorised fund. Zibarev replied, “Fifty thousand rubles”. 
Kadannikov said, “Give him 50,000 and to hell with this joint venture”. 

In general, | had the feeling that Kadannikov only saw Berezovsky 
for the first time when he and Zibarev arrived to negotiate over 


LogoVAZ. So Borya wasn’t such an important figure at AvtoVAZ. 
Nevertheless, he forged very close and honest relationships with a 
number of people, and that helped quite a lot. 

Aven: Back then he certainly was already good at showing 
hospitality, throwing banquets... That was the art of communicating 
with directors in those days. And that side of him was very well 
developed. But it wasn’t typical for us scholarly folk. 

Boguslavsky: What you call the aesthetic had been there for as 
long as | can remember. He would invite the whole Council of Young 
Scientists over to his dacha in Tarasovka to grill shashlyk and play 
football. Everything was very well organised, very pleasant. 

There was this peculiar business element, | would call it a 
‘dissertation business’. Boris wasn’t alone in this. For middle managers 
from, say, AvtoVAZ, a PhD dissertation was a very serious milestone, 
and Borya was a contact who assisted them at different levels, up to 
writing the dissertation. | should say that Boris set this up as a 
production line. And a fairly large part of this ‘production line’ was not 
about money, but about connections. 

Aven: Regarding the ‘production line’. Do you think Boris was a 
decent organiser? After all, to start a ‘production line’ you need 
organisational skills: assigning tasks, accepting tasks, supervising 
people. Do you have a feeling that Berezovsky was an organised 
person, someone who could organise his staff? Personally, | never 
thought so. 

Boguslavsky: You're right. His organisational efficiency rate was 
pretty low. But because Borya would throw a huge load of energy and 
frantic activity in some direction, in the long run it took him 50 times 
longer to go through all the organisational stages than it would have 
taken a methodical person. And on top of that, he would introduce 
elements of chaos into this structuring. 


The Nobel Prize 


Aven: In later life, Berezovsky was often accused of being greedy, 
of having a desire to make money or steal it at any cost. How 
materialistic were his interests in those years? As far as | remember, 
he used to live rather modestly. Again, you’ve told me how you used to 
share the same car. Unlike the majority of those who know the name 
Berezovsky, | believe he had little interest in money. Power, popularity, 
anything, really — but not money. 

Boguslavsky: Yes, | mostly agree. He realised that he needed a 
certain amount of money in order to progress in the direction he had 
chosen. He had to give presents, he had to buy camshafts from 
AvtoVAZ to give them to the right people as a scarce commodity. He 
didn’t have enough money, that’s true. But money wasn’t his top 


priority, for sure. Boris’s top priority was the career that he had painted 
in his dreams. 

Aven: He wanted to be a member of the Academy of Sciences. 

Boguslavsky: He didn’t only want to be an academician. We once 
had a very earnest conversation about life goals. And Boris talked so 
convincingly that it became clear that he had thought about this many 
times and had already outlined the landmarks. His actual goal was a 
Nobel Prize. However, he was approaching it as a businessman. 

What’s the difference? A top scientist wants to produce a result: he 
doesn’t care about the stages he'll have to go through. Everyone will 
praise it, and the Nobel Prize may work out and may not work out. If it 
does, well that’s nice, but tangible scientific results would be a real, 
and a much greater joy. This scientist will never worry that he has to 
defend his DSc dissertation, win the Lenin Komsomol Prize, then the 
State Prize. But Boris had outlined a very clear, utterly entrepreneurial 
‘business process’: a PhD, a DSc, the Lenin Komsomol Prize, the 
USSR State Prize, the Lenin Prize, and finally, the Nobel Prize. 

Aven: | often express an argument — it’s clichéd, but it appears to 
be true. Notwithstanding academic freethinking, democracy and all the 
rest, if we compare the atmosphere in, say, the Alfa Bank of today and 
the Institute of Control Sciences of the 70s, it will be obvious that 
things are much cleaner at Alfa Bank. You don’t need to join the 
Communist Party and publicly criticise the U.S. at party meetings, and 
it would be impossible to submit a denunciation report. This just 
doesn’t happen at Alfa Bank. The atmosphere in the scientific 
environment may have been pleasant, but it wasn’t as perfect as it 
seems now. What is your impression? Do you ever get nostalgic about 
that lost world? 

Boguslavsky: No. And | think that in every moment in time — both 
then and now — there are different people, moral and immoral. In that 
environment, at the institute, there were scoundrels, there were 
scumbags, there were thieves who would steal scientific results. And 
alongside them there were genuine, decent scientists. 

Aven: It’s a matter of degree. And, what’s really important is that 
people were advancing their careers, thinking about how to get a 
Nobel Prize, but still trying to do their job. And Berezovsky recruited 
genuinely talented fellows: Baryshnikov, Gnedin, Borzenko44. All of 
them were trying to do their job. 

Boguslavsky: He approached that as a businessman. Boris could 
clearly spot an interesting research area, and he would establish a 
direction. And he built a team of young talented mathematicians 
around himself. This was the resource that allowed him to push 
forward. And the goal was, as you remember, the Nobel Prize. 

Aven: He once popped into my kitchen with a written plan for 


getting the Nobel Prize — to ask for advice. In fact, it was typical of 
him to ask a wide range of people for advice. 

Boguslavsky: So you noticed that he was adjusting his activities 
to ‘fit’ the Nobel Prize? 

Aven: Yes, that’s one story. Another interesting thing: many years 
later, we were at a meeting that Boris was hosting at the Atrium cafe 
on Leninsky Prospekt. He proposed starting a business together. | 
asked what the final goal was, and he informed me that the goal was 
to make a billion dollars each. It was 1988. Back then ‘a billion dollars’ 
sounded like something from another universe, and ‘winning the Nobel 
Prize’ sounded just the same as ‘making a billion’. There’s a well- 
known idea that if you tell yourself, ‘I want to write like Aksyonov’45, 
you'll be writing like Joe Bloggs. But if you tell yourself, ‘I want to write 
like Gogol’, then you may have a chance of being on the same level as 
Aksyonov. To achieve results, it’s crucial to raise the bar way above 
your capabilities. “Hit a higher note!” as Joseph Brodsky put it. In my 
opinion, Boris had set the bar high from the very beginning. This 
subsequently manifested itself throughout his life. 

Boguslavsky: | must point out that Berezovsky raised the bar in 
almost every area of his life. Not that he realised that in order to 
achieve a decent level the bar should be raised to the top notch. It was 
an organic process for him to set an unachievable standard in every 
area, whether in science, business, or personal relationships. 

Aven: Boris wasn’t alone in that sense. You and | were recently 
talking about Slava Kantor46 — Slava was also a businessman like 
that. It’s interesting how people who were in such single-minded 
pursuit of science became so successful in the 90s. 

Boguslavsky: Borya and Slava were very similar. Slava used to 
raise the bar in much the same way. 

Aven: You once said that Slava’s example taught you to better 
understand what business was and what science was. If you 
remember, Slava had that bold project... 

Boguslavsky: | remember it well, because | contributed a little to 
that project. The concept was to develop a satellite that, when 
launched into orbit, would unfold reflecting surfaces and thus create an 
artificial solar effect. The real sun on the other side of the planet would 
reflect off these giant mirrors and illuminate natural disaster sites 
where electricity had been cut off, or light up crops to guarantee 
intensive growth. | reckon 99 per cent of people would consider that it 
made no sense while in charge of a little lab at the Moscow Aviation 
Institute to waste time on this project, because it would have been 
impossible to accomplish — ever. Nonetheless, Slava persisted, 
knocked on the doors of those in high places, and made a real effort to 
push the project ahead. 


That’s one way to look at it. But Slava demonstrated to me what 
business was — we're not talking scientific entrepreneurship here, but 
business associated with money. It was 1988, when we were working 
together in a cooperative called Composite. On one occasion l’d been 
invited to a major mathematics symposium, and travelled to the United 
States for the first time. | decided to purchase a computer in the States 
and sell it when back in Russia. So | asked Slava whether he had any 
acquaintances in New York who could advise me where to buy one, 
because | was only going to be there for a day. He gave me the 
contact details of one of his buddies. | met up with him in NYC, bought 
a PC, and brought it back to Moscow. | sold it, earned some cash. 
Suddenly | get a phone call from Slava, saying, “Lyonya, so you’ve 
bought a computer in New York, my friend gave you a tip. Have you 
sold it?” “Yes, | have”. “Well then”, he says, “please pay me the 
difference”. | was baffled: “Slava, | don’t understand, what have you 
got to do with this?” He was unfazed. “I gave you the number of that 
person in New York, so that means it’s my business”. That’s how very 
early on | learnt what the expression ‘it’s nothing personal’ meant. 

Aven: Berezovsky always had the ‘personal’ option up until some 
point. What do you think? He seemed a warm person at first, didn’t 
he? 

Boguslavsky: A very important question, because both of us 
happened to witness the evolution of this person. 

Aven: Do you even believe in a serious personal evolution? Or did 
we just miss something from the beginning? 

Boguslavsky: | believe in evolution. It’s quite simple, really: in 
every person there are different seeds. And they’re either watered or 
they’re not. If one kind of seed gets watered, it produces one kind of 
plant. If another kind gets watered — another kind of plant emerges. | 
can think of a certain event that was the turning point for me in terms 
of Boris’s morality. In the year 1991. 

Aven: We'll get to this, | promise... 

Boguslavsky: Somewhere at the turning point in 1990-1991, when 
business emerged — and business was getting more and more 
serious — Boris’s moral principles began to undergo a major change. 

But you've asked me about the beginning, and all in all, | can 
confirm that Boris was a sound guy. We wouldn't have been friends 
otherwise. He worried when one was supposed to worry. We would 
discuss the dishonest actions of some people, and he would respond 
appropriately to what in my opinion was immoral, and would also rail 
against this. He was a person with certain principles and beliefs. And 
at some point these principles started to change dramatically. 
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Aven: Yuli, I’m a huge fan of your book Bolshaya Paika. In the 
novel, you essentially recount a decade from Boris’s life. But one of the 
book’s assets, in my opinion, is that it doesn’t just tell a story about 
some group of friends who were doing something together — 
Bolshaya Paika conveys a sense of the specialness of that time. Why 
that age can, in a way, be called the age of Berezovsky is what I'd like 
to discuss with you. 

It’s interesting how so many people with a scientific background, 
from the Academy of Sciences, went into business. If we look at the 
Russian Forbes list, we see quite a few individuals who were originally 
planning to pursue a career in academia. | guess this is natural, 
because in the USSR science was the principal means of upward 
mobility — and art as well, to an extent. 

Dubov: The Komsomol47 was another means of upward mobility. 

Aven: It wasn’t available to everyone. For instance, it was 
practically impossible to make a career in the Komsomol for a Jew. | 
had realised that with a Jewish mother | could get into any school but 
would be unlikely to be accepted at the Moscow State Institute of 
International Relations. Science and art, however, were open to 
everyone, and were the two fields where one could make a career. 

In the USSR the drive to succeed led quite naturally into science. 
When the Union ceased to exist, there was a natural movement 
towards business. Individuals who had viewed science as a means of 
upward mobility turned to other means as they became available. It 
seems to me that Boris’s top priority was success. He didn’t even have 
a goal to make money. But he had a deep-seated aspiration to 
succeed. By the way, | can apply this to myself as well — in fact, | too 


wanted to be successful, and science — as well as business further 
down the line — was a very natural direction to pick. 

At the legendary Institute of Control Sciences, where you spent 
many years, it was generally agreed that you were an accomplished 
mathematician. But people didn’t think this way about Boris. Can you 
comment on this? 

Dubov: Firstly, I'd like to address a misconception: | am not a 
mathematician at all. I’m an engineer. And everything | did was purely 
engineering. What Boris was doing was engineering too, but he liked 
to say it was maths. At the institute | was lucky to occupy the same 
room as professional mathematicians, so | clearly recognised the 
difference between them and myself. 

I’ve now dispelled this misconception. 

You’ve essentially asked two questions: why ‘the age of 
Berezovsky’, and what Borya actually wanted. Let’s address one ata 
time. 

Aven: Go ahead. 


Napoleon and Berezovsky 


Dubov: We know from Hegel that there are various dialectical 
principles, and one of them is the transition from quantity to quality. As 
long as the change is slow and imperceptible, people like Boris remain 
almost invisible. They have always existed; they may be few and far 
between, but they exist. And if it weren’t for what started happening in 
the Soviet Union with the arrival of Gorbachev, I’m sure we wouldn’t be 
discussing the age of Berezovsky right now. He would have become 
an associate member of the Academy of Sciences or an academician. 
He may have fulfilled his lifelong dream of bringing together all the 
Nobel Prize winners in physics, chemistry, biology, and making them 
write a school textbook with simple and explicit explanations of how it 
had all come about. 

Aven: He wanted to do that, didn’t he? 

Dubov: Very much. He was still entertaining this idea two years 
before his untimely demise. And I’d first heard about this back at the 
institute. This would have been the pinnacle of his career. 

When a sudden breakdown occurs, such people pop out 
unexpectedly. Some incomprehensible son of a poor peasant,a monk 
from Wittenberg, organises a new church out of the blue. And an 
artillery officer — and an Italian to boot — becomes Emperor of the 
French. Time calls out to these people: they arrive, they shape the 
time, and the time shapes them. Though, of course, Borya’s efficiency 
quotient was significantly lower than that of Napoleon. 

Aven: This is so true. 

Dubov: And | believe | know why. Yuri Felshtinsky came to a very 


similar conclusion, entirely on his own. He was convinced that Boris 
was always driven by something that could be measured by this 
specific unit that Yuri named a ‘thrill’. Doing this will give you 10 thrills; 
doing that — 30 thrills. Making a lot of money is 100 thrills, replacing 
the president of Russia — 1,000 thrills. | always thought that what 
Boris cared about most was the game — he was a player. It doesn’t 
matter what game you are playing; it doesn’t matter what the goal is — 
everything is determined by the win. 

Aven: Wait a minute... Don’t you think that Napoleon was driven 
by the idea of changing the world? 

Dubov: I'll tell you where the difference lies. The difference is that 
Boris wasn't satisfied by the mere process of playing and winning — 
he needed to make winning as complicated as possible. He brought a 
lot of detail into every game he played. He would start playing at five 
minutes to midnight. He would deliberately start the game five minutes 
before the carriage turned into a pumpkin. He would start the game 
when it had already turned into a pumpkin and needed to be turned 
back into a carriage. 

Aven: Easy isn't fun, difficult is fun. Easy means no thrills. 

Dubov: Do you remember that part in The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn where Tom and Huck rescue the runaway slave Jim 
from imprisonment? Jim is locked in a shed that’s bolted on the 
outside. To get him out, they just need to unbolt the door at night and 
let him escape, but that’s no fun. So they start digging a tunnel from a 
ravine nearby, and fall asleep in it. While they’re digging, Jim is 
expected to scribble secret messages on a stone about his 
imprisonment. There are no stones in the shed, and they unearth a 
millstone somewhere, drag it on their backs through the night, nearly 
die, and eventually are forced to call the slave for help. He, cursing 
every bit of the way, drags the millstone to the shed, and since he’s 
illiterate, he copies some characters from a piece of paper. Meanwhile, 
they’re still digging the tunnel. And in the end it turns out that there was 
no need to save Jim, as he’s no longer a runaway, but a free man, and 
Tom has known about it all along. And that’s typical Boris. 

Aven: This is a very profound observation: he searched for 
complicated ways so that doing the impossible would be more fun. 
Were you at that first meeting when Berezovsky was trying to set up 
LogoVAZ, and said that the goal was to make a billion dollars each? 
What’s more interesting is that Mikhail Fridman told Igor Linshits48 the 
very thing that same year. Linshits was going to move abroad, and 
Fridman told him that he needed to stay — “we’ll make billions of 
dollars”. 

There are two things at play here: first, their confidence in 
unimaginable success. But the most important thing was their search 


for obstacles: at the end of the day, making a billion dollars is 
extremely difficult. And when new hurdles arose, Berezovsky enjoyed 
it. 

Dubov: That’s why his efficiency was so very low. As for the goal 
of changing the world, perhaps that was the name of one of the games 
he was playing. But | don’t believe it was his priority. Because the 
games he played didn’t have to be global. They had to interest him. 
The interest he derived from playing a game with an impossible result, 
and repeatedly complicating its rules, was his principal motive. And 
Boris stayed that way — well, | can’t say that he remained entirely the 
same, but | remember the way he was back at the Institute of Control 
Sciences. 

Aven: You weren't close to him then? 

Dubov: Well, we used to go for a drink together, | visited him at 
home, we attended some conferences together. The story of how | met 
Berezovsky is rather amusing. | think | started work at the end of April 
or the beginning of May 1972. | visited the human resources 
department and was sent to the Komsomol committee to be registered. 
There was a girl there who snatched my Komsomol membership card 
and started writing something down. Borya was there too, on some 
business for the Council of Young Scientists. | decided that he was 
some big shot there, because he immediately took me aside and 
started to interrogate me: where | was from, which institute | worked at, 
what kind of work | was doing there. And then he said, “This is all very 
exciting, we must meet and talk some more”. The next time | saw him 
was a year or so later. 

Aven: Yes, | see. 

Dubov: We were working on the same problem, more or less. And 
what Boris was working on in terms of that problem was of absolutely 
no interest to me. His job was to come up with new problems. He 
produced them with unbelievable speed. This didn’t interest me, 
because | needed one problem that | could see through from start to 
finish. 

Aven: Did these problems make sense in the big picture? Were 
they worth the effort? 

Dubov: There were a few of them that made sense. There were 
problems that already had solutions, but Boris was unaware of them. 
There were a number of problems that were, | guess, rather thought- 
provoking, but it was unclear what use they would be to anyone. And | 
needed a problem that had no solution, that could be useful, and | 
needed just the one. In time | discovered it and started working on it. 
So when Boris would catch me in some smoking area and start 
jabbering on, | would listen to him with interest, but did not really... 

Aven: What was Boris’s reputation as a mathematician and as a 


scientist, in general? 

Dubov: I’m not sure Berezovsky had any reputation as a 
mathematician. He had an interesting dissertation, the problem was 
interesting, and the solution he came to was interesting. If you carefully 
study what was done, the solution becomes apparent. But at first it’s 
not evident at all — and that was interesting. 

Aven: Did Berezovsky carry it all out on his own? Later he always 
had teams working with him and for him... 

Dubov: It doesn’t mean they were working for him. Having a 
person who’s capable of coming up with a problem is, to be honest, 
worth a lot. As a rule, guys that graduate from university may have 
mastered the techniques, but are absolutely lacking in the kind of 
imagination that helps to turn purely technical routine work into a 
journey from problem to solution. And, as this is exactly what Boris 
was famous for, he was always surrounded by people. He was great at 
coming up with things and terrible at finishing them — seeing things 
through requires the ability to sit still. You can observe this quality in 
children. One child is assiduous and disciplined, and another is a 
fidget. And Boris was the fidgety child. He would come up with five 
ideas a week and then abandon them. 

Aven: | wonder how Boris ever managed to sit down and write a 
dissertation. 

Dubov: It was already here in London that | got my hands ona 
draft of the Manifesto of Russian Liberalism, which he had written 
himself. And | realised that it was possible — he just needed to sit 
down and write. He had had the opportunity to sit down and write then. 

| vaguely remember his DSc dissertation. We had gone off in 
completely different directions in our research by that time. He passed 
his second dissertation defence by one vote. 

Aven: Just like that?! 

Dubov: Yes, when they announced the results of the vote there 
was a deathly silence in the room for a few seconds, as everyone tried 
to figure out whether he had passed or not. 


The games you can play 


Aven: There’s a great nostalgia for Soviet science, a lot of talk of 
how we had created a great school of mathematics, produced 
outstanding physicists, and now everything is in ruins, including the 
government that | had the honour to be a part of. | think that it was 
absolutely impossible to preserve those institutions. What do you 
think? 

Dubov: When | arrived at the Institute of Control Sciences | was 
dumbfounded, because | saw a real temple of science. The new 
building had been constructed shortly before, and there was a pond 


with ducks swimming across it, and squirrels, and green grass. And 
there were people whom | had only seen in portraits, or whose names | 
had read in textbooks. Of course, everyone there was walking around 
slack-jawed. But | think that, even given the number of complete 
geniuses working at the institute, their ratio to the total number of staff 
was still fractions of a percentage. There were a lot of entirely 
superfluous people. And, of course, things could go on like that for a 
time, but they couldn’t go on forever. 

Aven: | think — and this is a very conventional thought, but it’s 
absolutely spot on — that the whole of Soviet science was one big 
sharashka, where scientists got big allowances, lived behind a fence 
and were protected by someone because of their connection to rocket 
projects. This whole system was vertical. And the principal transition 
was that this vertical system collapsed and was replaced by a 
horizontal system. And people who knew how to thrive in this 
horizontal world — to effortlessly make connections, to build networks, 
to understand where to get information and how to gather it — became 
successful. This is one of the reasons why Berezovsky became 
successful: he was a man of networks, not a man of hierarchy. 

Dubov: It’s so great that you’ve mentioned this. This is very 
accurate. We should talk about this later. 

And I'll say something else. | remember well what my head of 
department told me when I'd only just started. | spent three days in the 
laboratory doing nothing; it was May, there was no one there. | just sat 
there alone reading a detective novel. Someone walked in, glanced at 
me and what | was doing — and it turned out to be the head of the 
department. He called me aside and said, “You see, you've been lucky 
to get a job at this amazing place. You make 100 rubles a month and 
you can do absolutely nothing. In five years, you'll be earning 110. And 
in another five years you'll be making 120. And you'll be getting that for 
your whole life, and nobody will ever touch you. But if there’s 
something else that you want, put the book aside and get to work”. 

In my opinion, Soviet science actually provided opportunities for a 
secure existence and idleness, and at the same time was a great 
platform for a meteoric rise if you worked for it. In that sense, it was a 
good school. Those who didn't find 120 rubles per month agreeable 
had to do something. 

Aven: True. The school was really great. Anyway, coming back to 
Boris: why did he forget about science so easily and quickly start doing 
something else? 

Dubov: He’d had enough of science. He spotted a very exciting, 
very new, very attractive game nearby. It was called ‘business’. He 
was able to see a myriad of opportunities there, because it spawned a 
variety of other games that could be played. And he rushed headlong 


into it. 

Aven: Well, he had a family to feed. He had Nina and two 
children. 

Dubov: What did | do for a living? | taught at three places, plus | 
gave lectures at the Znaniye society. Three rubles per lecture. Or 1.70, 
| don’t remember exactly. And | did referencing for VINITI49, which 
provided me with about 1,500 rubles annually. 

Aven: Did you write dissertations for cash? Berezovsky had this 
business as well. 

Dubov: No, | never wrote dissertations for money. 

Aven: But | did. That is, | processed large amounts of information. 
A great number of economists needed their data to be analysed 
statistically, to have various regression models built, and | was good at 
this. | could pick just about any dissertation on economics and pen a 
maths chapter. And so I did. And Berezovsky actively pursued it too. 
By the way, | don’t see anything illegal in this: | did work for someone, 
calculated something, and they paid me. In a perfect world, the author 
of the dissertation should have openly admitted that it was | who 
processed the data he had collected. But no one did. 

Dubov: | find it hard to imagine that Boris — | still fail to 
understand how he managed to write his two dissertations — could 
write a third one for someone else... 

Aven: He organised the process. He called on me a few times, and 
| got orders through him. He undoubtedly had business acumen. You 
didn’t have anything to do with commercial contracts and AvtoVAZ at 
the time, did you? So you continued to lead the honest life of a Soviet 
scientist? The Znaniye society, references... 

Dubov: Absolutely. 

Aven: So far so good. Then AvtoVAZ appeared on the horizon. 
You knew that Borya was there, he was working with AvtoVAZ, had 
access to cars, spare parts. How did that world develop? 

Dubov: Frankly speaking, | was pretty far removed from all of this. 
Firstly, because | never had enough money for a car. And, by the way, 
| never enjoyed being behind the wheel. There’s nothing | hated so 
much as that time of my life when | was driving a car... So | didn’t find 
it particularly interesting. My only contact with AvtoVAZ occurred when 
Boris asked me to be a PhD opponents50 to Zibarev, the deputy CEO of 
AvtoVAZ. Zibarev was about to defend his dissertation at the Institute 
of Control Sciences. Boris introduced us, and proposed, “There’s a 
dissertation. Would you like to be an opponent?” | studied the work; it 
was extremely well-written. | made two small comments, because | had 
to add something — and | had no further contact with AvtoVAZ. 
Furthermore, | had completely forgotten that | was Zibarev’s opponent 
— he reminded me himself when we met again, at LogoVAZ. 


Aven: Boris was a man of many outstanding talents. But a political 
thinker he was not, simply because he didn’t have the academic 
background for it. A long time ago, in 1976, | brought him a book by 
[Nikolai] Berdyayev, The Origin of Russian Communism. | already 
knew it by heart, | was into Berdyayev, which was typical for the world 
of the Moscow intelligentsia. Boris called me early next morning and 
said, “Listen, | haven’t slept all night”. And he became so addicted to 
this book and went on to quote it for the rest of his life. You realise that 
this shock over a humanities text, one of many, gives away a 
neophyte? 

Dubov: Well, not really. He had just never read Berdyayev. 

Aven: He hadn't read anything else either, that’s why he was so 
astonished. 

Dubov: Petya, that’s not true. Come on, that’s really not true at all. 

Aven: Yuli, for God’s sake, what books? He did a thousand things 
at once; he didn’t have time to read books. | don’t know what he was 
reading in England when he got time. In Moscow he would be 
everywhere at once; he wasn’t sitting around. Maybe things were 
different in London. 

Dubov: No, it was absolutely the same here. 

Aven: Can you imagine Boris buying a Dickens from a bookstore? 

Dubov: Berezovsky would never read Dickens... What’s the name 
of that Frenchman who wrote The Elementary Particles? Michel 
Houellebecq. He read it, then ordered for boxes of this book to be 
delivered, gave them all away and ordered people to read it. Before 
that, he’d been enamoured with Daniel Stein, Interpreter by [Lyudmila] 
Ulitskaya. He would give it away by the boxload and quote it all the 
time. When he read something he liked, he fell in love. 

Aven: Yes, he used to get infatuated with both people and books. 

Dubov: And, of course, he knew a lot. This is where | disagree with 
you. | can count those who read Kant on my fingers. 

Aven: It was compulsory. | studied humanities. 

Dubov: And Kant wasn’t included in the Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy that was taught in technical universities. 

Aven: Exactly, that’s what I’m on about. That’s why, apart from 
those who’ve switched career, the Russian scientific and technical 
intelligentsia is dreadfully uncultured. The gap between the scientific 
and technical — and humanities — intelligentsia in the USSR was 
enormous. And Boris was a typical techie. Between him and [Yegor] 
Gaidar or Igor Malashenko51 — people who got an education in the 
humanities — there was a chasm hundreds of unread books wide. 

Any person with a humanities education finds the technical 
intelligentsia’s aspirations to run the country extremely annoying. 

Dubov: You know, | generally object to the aspirations of the 


intelligentsia to run anything at all. Because the intelligentsia is not 
suited to this. 

Aven: Quoting Lenin, the “***** of the nation”. 

Dubov: No. In fact, the intelligentsia is ‘Professor Dowell’s head’52: 
a head without arms or legs attached. It can think, but is otherwise of 
no use. Borya was an outstanding representative of what in Soviet 
times was called the intelligentsia, because he turned out to be 
capable of action. But coming back to literature: a person who’s never 
read Kant in his life, but can reason like this... 

Aven: He was just a talented, clever person. I’m not arguing with 
this. But | meant something else. That arrogance of his really irritated 
the authorities, | think. 


Mikhail Denisov 
Moscow, April 2014 
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Aven: Misha, | only recently learnt that you were Berezovsky’s 
godfather. There was a book called Godfather of the Kremlin: Boris 
Berezovsky and the Looting of Russia, and you were the godfather of 
Berezovsky himself. 

Denisov: Yes, the godfather of the Godfather. | don’t know 
whether | took a sin upon my soul, or... 

Aven: How did you two meet? 

Denisov: We were both 20 years old, we were students. 
Berezovsky’s classmate Andrei Shikanov was in my university group, 
and before the 7 November holiday he told me that his friend’s parents 
— meaning Berezovsky’s — were going to be out of town, and that the 
khata (that’s what we called flats back then) would be free. That was a 
scarce commodity at the time. | came with my friend, there were girls 
there, and Volodya Zorin came too — you met him, | think? 

Aven: | remember him. 

Denisov: It was in 1965. | was 20, Berezovsky was slightly 
younger. That’s how we met... 

Aven: Did you become friends right away? 

Denisov: Our friendship took off pretty fast. At least, by the time 


we graduated we were very tight. 
A facilitator of Soviet science 


Aven: You come from very different social backgrounds: you’re 
from the family of a prominent Soviet official, very Russian. 
Berezovsky was a Jewish boy from the family of a small brick factory 
director. 

Denisov: Yes, social strata existed, but | never paid much 
attention to such stratification. | had quite a few friends from my social 
circle, but these acquaintances were predominantly made in various 
retreats and recreation centres where youngsters from this class 
traditionally spent their holidays. It was a different story with 
Berezovsky. 

Aven: You studied in the physics department at Moscow State 
University, where this didn’t matter as much. Unlike the Moscow State 
Institute of International Relations. 

Denisov: Precisely. 

Aven: What impression did Boris make? Did he stand out? Was it 
possible to foresee his peculiar future career? 

Denisov: No, | would never have thought that such a career was 
on the cards. He was, of course, an intelligent person, but as far as I’m 
concerned he had no outstanding qualities. There were many similar 
people around us, and in our group. The qualities that, in my opinion, 
launched him into orbit, started to appear later. But back then we just 
discussed maths, talked about our futures, and what direction to take. 
We drank in moderation, went out with girls, played sports, all the 
usual stuff. 

Aven: And what was the attitude towards the social order? Did you 
exchange views on the country, on socialism? Or did you not tackle 
politics often? Were you scared, or just not really interested? 

Denisov: We weren't scared. But at that time those who followed 
the path of social work, the Komsomol, didn’t command our respect. | 
mean, we had to do that work too, but with the understanding that it 
was a requirement for our careers. 

Aven: It was a burden. 

Denisov: Indeed. And he treated it as such. 

Aven: Did he want to pursue science as well? 

Denisov: He did, yes. But Boris realised, of course, that public 
image carried a lot of weight in the Soviet Union. What, in my opinion, 
allowed him to break through to the top? Well, first of all, he really 
wanted to succeed in life. 

Aven: He certainly had an enormous desire to succeed. 

Denisov: Perhaps because he was exposed to people who could 
do it with less effort thanks to their parents, he understood that he had 


to strive for it. And he had this way of doing things: if he had planned 
something, he focused on it 100 per cent. He could forget about 
anything else. If he was facing a problem, he lived and breathed it in 
order to find the solution. 

Aven: Boris would simply solve it. The word ‘no’ wasn't in his 
vocabulary. 

Denisov: He made every effort. Our attitude was something like, 
“It’s not going to work out? Well to hell with it. There will be other 
options”. Berezovsky wasn’t like this. And | think that was the principal 
quality that led him to the top. The second quality is that he had never 
deluded himself that he could make a career in science, and yet he 
pursued science. Boris believed that it was crucial to secure the 
support of the people who could influence his fate and determine his 
future. He was looking for ways to approach them. He didn’t make an 
effort to produce scientific works on his own — instead he tried to 
select talented guys, to help them in some way. 

Aven: So he was a ‘facilitator of Soviet science’. 

Denisov: A ‘facilitator of Soviet science’ indeed. We believed that 
you needed to write a dissertation, to pursue pure science, to achieve 
something in the field. And he believed that you needed to get on the 
right side of important people. And | think this quality that he started to 
develop in the very beginning, in the Soviet times, when we wouldn't 
give it a second thought — it helped him a lot during perestroika. 

Aven: Berezovsky only met me because of my father, and | had 
this figured out from the very beginning. It was later that we became 
friends. | was nine years younger, and his initial interest in me was 
prompted by the fact that my father was one of the top experts at the 
institute where Boris worked. But you told me a rather thought- 
provoking thing yesterday. One of his principal qualities was that in the 
90s, and later, he was a very bold person who took phenomenal risks. 
But you say that he wasn’t like that in the beginning? 

Denisov: No. He was a little faint-hearted. He was afraid of his 
own shadow. He always sought to secure support from someone so 
that he would be protected if something happened. 


Makhachkala: Take 2 


Aven: Do you remember how back in Soviet times he once 
attempted to sell some duvet covers in Makhachkala, or what was it 
that he was trying to sell? Tell me what he was carrying when he got 
arrested. 

Denisov: As far as | remember, there were 16 blankets, six pairs 
of shoes — | remember them very clearly: suede, dark burgundy. 

Aven: Men’s shoes? 

Denisov: No, women’s, high heels. The total value of the goods 


was around 3,000 rubles. 

Aven: That was a lot. 

Denisov: That was a lot back then. Boris had taken it all to 
Makhachkala, there was some kind of an under-the-table dealer there, 
but they didn’t manage to agree on a price. Another place where he 
could sell it was Tbilisi. He was booked to fly from Makhachkala to 
Tbilisi on a Yak-42. It’s a tiny plane, there’s no luggage compartment; 
passengers enter the cabin with all their things. So during boarding 
they not only check cabin luggage, but everything the person’s 
carrying. They opened it up, had a look... And there was this article in 
the Criminal Code: the purchase of large volumes for the purpose of 
profiteering. Boris was taken into custody on the spot, and, according 
to him, they said, “Leave the stuff behind and go”. But the money 
wasn’t his; he had borrowed it from someone. 

They let him make a call in exchange for 10 rubles, and he called 
me first. Boris was in panic mode: “Misha, something must be done...” 
| went to see my neighbour, who was the minister of justice, and said, 
“They've detained the hope of the Institute, the Lenin Komsomol Prize 
winner, a young scientist, and they’re demanding that he gives up his 
luggage”. The minister exclaimed, “l'Il show them! Give me the details”. 
He took everything down. A day or two later he called me himself: 
“Misha, it’s not going to work. The KGB have intervened”. 

Aven: Duvet covers — and the KGB?! 

Denisov: Borya had some connections with the KGB, he spoke 
directly with the handler for the Institute of Control Sciences. 
Apparently, he called him to ask for help, and the agent somehow 
showed up there. As soon as the minister learnt that the KGB guys 
were interested in this case, he refused to assist: “I won't interfere with 
anything that has to do with the KGB”. 

Then Boris also involved Misha Zhirov. Do you remember Misha 
Zhirov? 

Aven: | do. He worked under my father, | think. 

Denisov: He’d been in on it, evidently. Borya asked me to bring 
something to Makhachkala, and | just couldn’t make it. So he said, 
“Send Zhirov then”. | invited Misha to my studio apartment, explained 
the situation, and said, “Misha, you should go”. He dropped to his 
knees before me and pleaded, “Misha, have mercy! | come from a 
small town, my parents are ordinary schoolteachers, I’ve achieved 
everything myself. Do you want to put this all on the line, risk it all? | 
can’t, let me go”. | said, “Fine, we'll manage without you”. 

Aven: Gamzatov sorted everything out at the request of Zoya 
Boguslavskaya. 

Denisov: Right, yes. But there was a development. This case was 
overseen by the deputy prosecutor of the republic, Tadzhuddin 


[Bizhamov]. He helped, and we stayed in touch. In the 1990s | saw on 
the news that Dagestan’s justice minister, our old pal, had been 
arrested. They showed the search of the house on TV: law 
enforcement officers carrying out silver sabres and the like. After a 
while | got a call from Tadzhuddin himself: “Misha, I’ve been released 
for the time being, but the investigation is still ongoing. This is slander, 
I've been framed. | can’t get through to Boris”. And Boris was at his 
peak at the time. 

Aven: Was it him who helped Boris get out? 

Denisov: He wrapped up the investigation; Gamzatov was no 
prosecutor after all. | call Borya and say, “Tadzhuddin’s in trouble, we 
need to help him out, he hasn’t been able to get through to you, they 
just don’t put him through”. And Boris replies, “No worries, we'll get this 
done...” He didn’t lift a finger! 

Aven: This is very revealing. As a matter of fact, Borya, to put it 
bluntly, screwed over his closest friends, the people who supported 
him — both you and Leonid, there was no one closer. |’m not talking 
about myself, that’s a different story, but | also spent a long time 
chasing him once. Money and the attitude towards debt is of course a 
very deep-rooted thing, an important part of a person’s character. But 
still, how was he changing? Boris had a wild obsession with success, 
which remained with him forever. He went from cowardice to courage. 
In the 2000s he sometimes displayed such toffee-nosed arrogance — 
that, of course, had never occurred before... 

Denisov: When | was a boy my father was first a deputy minister 
and later a minister. So I’ve been riding around in cars since the 
cradle. And when AvtoVAZ allocated 10 or 15 cars to LogoVAZ, Borya 
got one car; Katya got another; Liza got a third. He gave them out 
himself. How?! This wouldn’t have even occurred to me, who was 
accustomed to having a car. 

Aven: Did you ever discuss this with him? 

Denisov: We didn’t discuss this behaviour of his. Zibarev saw it, 
Zibarev disliked it. But Borya managed to persuade him somehow. 

Aven: Did Boris have any ideals, political or ideological? Or did he 
only think about himself? 

Denisov: Only about himself; he had absolutely no ideals. 
Socialism, capitalism — it was all the same to him. All he wanted was 
to earn all the money at the initial stage, to invest... 

Aven: And yet he wasn’t cheap in the everyday sense? 

Denisov: But of course he was. 

Aven: What about when he was young? 

Denisov: And when he was young too. 

Aven: But he used to give the girls a lot of money, bought them 
Cars. 


Denisov: Well, yes, but this was later. 


Vitaly Grinberg 


Moscow, June 2014 


Vitaly Moiseyevich Grinberg (b. 1943) is a Russian and American 
mathematician and IT entrepreneur who was once married to the 
stepdaughter of Russian writer Vasily Aksyonov, Yelena. He emigrated 
to the United States with his family in 1980. Grinberg is the owner and 
CEO of E2E Infrastructure Solutions LLC. 


Aven: You are the first of my interviewees whom I’ve never met 
before. And, as Misha Denisov has told me, you can talk about 
something that no one else can — primarily because you were in the 
third wave of emigration that left the country in the 70s-80s. 

Grinberg: | left in 1980 with Vasily Pavlovich Aksyonov’s family. 
There were special conditions: we could leave with our Soviet 
passports53. Vasily was soon stripped of his nationality, but | was not. 
But | believed that | would never return to Russia — that much was 
clear. 


Raincoat man 


Grinberg: | lived in LA and worked with computers. Actually, I’m a 
mathematician; | studied mechanics and mathematics. Sometime 
around 1988, when perestroika started, my phone rang. The man said 
his name was Boris Berezovsky and that he had been referred to me 
by Misha Denisov. 

Borya knew that | didn’t really remember him. And that’s where | 
could have remembered him from: before my departure, Misha had 
asked me to help Boris out, because he’d been caught somewhere 
with some raincoats. 

Aven: In Makhachkala? 

Grinberg: Somewhere around there. And since Roman Karmen54 
had been my father-in-law before Vasily Pavlovich, | appealed to him: 
“Roman Lazarevich, there’s this scientist, a good lad, but he’s got into 
trouble. Can you help?” And he called the First Secretary and told him 
that a good lad had been arrested for nothing. | have no idea how that 
situation panned out. 

Aven: This is how it panned out: Zoya Boguslavskaya intervened 
and called Rasul Gamzatov. Rasul Gamzatov got Berezovsky out of 
jail. And, actually, it wasn’t raincoats that got him arrested, it was sets 
of bed linen. 


Grinberg: Right, okay... And when he called me, the first thing that 
came to mind was this story with the raincoats. He said, “I’ve been 
invited to give lectures”. | said, “Fantastic, Borya. And where are you?” 
“At UCLA”. “All right, I'll pick you up”. | picked him up. We went to my 
condo and sat there with some drinks. The next day Boris called me: 
“Vitaly, | don’t have much money, | have to pay for the hotel. May | 
stay at your place?” | replied, “Sure. I’m meeting my friend now, we'll 
pick you up, and go to some nightclub together’. 

| stop by the hotel, approach the reception desk, and say, “I’m here 
to see the guest in room such-and-such”. There was a man napping in 
a chair by the reception desk. We took Borya’s bags, carried them to 
my car, and went to Tea Room, | think, something Russian. And on our 
way back | noticed that there was a car right behind us, regardless of 
which way | turned. | didn’t pay much attention at first, but then, when | 
took another turn and drove up to my building from the other side, it 
became clear that the car was tailing me. 

| parked the car, and we started to walk to the condo door. A young 
man and a girl were standing there. | asked, “Who do you want to 
see?” And they were like, “Were... err... umm... yeah...” And | 
suddenly realised that these young people were following us. 

Today, with hindsight, | believe Boris already understood what this 
was all about... 

We went inside, sat down, and about half an hour later the doorbell 
rang. A female voice cried, “Murder!” | opened the door, and there was 
a patch of blood on the other side of the door, fake of course — that 
was evident. | looked around: there was no one there, and | closed the 
door. After a while the doorbell rang again. | opened the door, and 
there were two men standing outside: “Look, someone has been 
stabbed nearby. Have you seen anyone?” “No”. “Can we come in?” At 
that moment it became clear who these people were. 

“Have you got a court order?” | asked. They said, “No”. “Come in, | 
don’t mind”. “And who is this gentleman?” “He’s been invited to give 
lectures”. “Can we see his ID?” Borya showed them his passport, and 
that was the end of the encounter. They left. 

It was obvious that all this had been staged. That is, it became 
clear that the person who had been stationed in Borya’s hotel had 
dropped the ball, let him slip. 

By the way, Misha says that he never gave Boris my number. So 
it's unclear where Boris got it from. 

Aven: Misha mentioned that to me. 

Grinberg: The situation develops as follows: Borya is staying at 
mine. He gives some lectures at UCLA, then leaves for Caltech, and | 
ask him, “And what are you going to tell them about?” He says, “l, 
Vitaly, am going to speak about risk theory, and risk management”. 


“And where did you pick that up?” He explained that he had taken a 
short course at the mechanics and mathematics faculty after 
graduating from university. 

Aven: The engineering branch of the mechanics and mathematics 
faculty. 

Grinberg: Yes, exactly. Borya left. A few days later | get a call, and 
a man on the line says that he’s from the FBI and would like to talk. 
“What about?” “About Boris Berezovsky. I’d like to visit you, have a 
chat, hear what you have to say”. “What am | here, a witness, a 
suspect?” “No, no, this is just a conversation, there’s nothing there 
yet”. We agreed upon a date. 

He came over, and told me that Berezovsky had raised suspicions 
when he had failed to answer a single question during a lecture. The 
FBI guy started questioning me about whether Boris was a 
mathematician. | replied, “You see, lm a certified mathematician; | got 
a Master’s, then a PhD. And, as far as | know, he studied for two years 
after graduation, but considers himself a specialist”. He says, “You 
know, we have our suspicions. The thing is, he’s Jewish, and at the 
beginning of perestroika, all of a sudden, he got an opportunity to go to 
the United States”. | retort, “I’m Jewish too, and | got a chance to go to 
the United States before perestroika. Am | under suspicion?” “No, 
you’re not’. 

Aven: This is a well-known story. The same thing happened to my 
father. At one point he went to the States, after Boris, and someone 
asked him, “Why do you send spies our way?” “What spies? He’s from 
our institute”. “Your institute? He doesn’t understand a word he says”. 

Grinberg: It seems to me that the FBI considers every person who 
comes from the Soviet Union, from Russia, a spy — that’s the way 
they see it. 

There was more to the story. Once Boris had moved up in the 
world, he would fly to the States in his private jet. My wife had become 
friends with his wife. She always knew when Boris was due to arrive, 
even before he called from the jet, because the FBI were already 
unfolding these things of theirs in front of our house to listen in on 
conversations. 

She would say, “Your friend is on the way”. “Why is that?” “They 
are already here”. So Boris had been under surveillance, and then | 
ended up under surveillance. 

When the man from the FBI visited, he reproached me for not 
cooperating. | said, “Listen, when | have questions on engineering | 
don’t call you at the FBI to ask for assistance. This is your job. If you 
tell me that Berezovsky’s a spy, | won't start a joint venture with him”. 
He replied, “We have no such intelligence. We cannot confirm this”. 

By that time Boris and | were already planning to start a joint 


venture. And when Borya invited me to Moscow in 1989, we signed the 
joint venture; | still have this document. 

The idea was that | would provide the computers, and he would 
give me access to any mathematician | wanted. 

Aven: For what purposes? 

Grinberg: | had a contract with IBM to develop an expert system. 
And Boris even allocated a specialist, Mikhail Gaft. | provided all the 
ideas and software. 

Aven: Did anything come out of it? 

Grinberg: No. Unfortunately, Borya switched to car trading. 
Software development is a long process, and Borya needed money. 
He opened the car business, and | noticed that his interest started to 
fade. Nothing came of it. And then Gaft died. But in 1991 it was 
already clear that Boris didn’t want to do this. So the whole thing got 
buried. 

Aven: Did Berezovsky discuss Russian politics with you? Did he 
enjoy talking about it? 

Grinberg: When he first arrived in the States, my first impression 
was: a man with raincoats, a narrow-minded person; that’s how | saw 
him. But at some point there was Gorbachev’s speech on TV. And 
Borya made a comment that made me realise that he knew what was 
what. Afterwards, when he visited, we did discuss politics. 

Aven: You've pointed out something interesting. You originally 
come from a different social background from Berezovsky: Roman 
Karmen, Vasily Pavlovich Aksyonov. And the narrow-minded, as you 
put it, Berezovsky. The basis of any conflict lies in a change of status. 
His status changed: he turned from a Jew with a provincial mindset 
into a very wealthy person for those days. He ran the country — or, at 
least, that’s what everyone believed. And you... To tell the truth, 
Karmen and Aksyonov don’t mean the same in America as they do in 
this country. How did the change in your status affect your personal 
relationships? Did you feel it, or not? 

Grinberg: No. Boris was very sensitive in this respect... The thing 
is, when he was leaving America in 1988 he did a very obnoxious 
thing. 

Aven: May | ask what it was? 

Grinberg: You may, | guess... As Borya had no money, he 
insisted that if | bought some things for my sister who had remained in 
Russia, he would pass them on to her. Eventually | did. | didn’t call my 
sister to notify her that Borya was going to bring something, because it 
was ludicrous to even think that he wouldn't. 

Later it turned out that he hadn’t. Well, he’d just grabbed them and 
run off... It was clear to anyone that this would come to light. Right? 
And when it did, | thought that Boris probably didn’t want to keep in 


touch. But it wasn’t so. | had a talk with him, and said, “Borya, let’s 
forget about this. You didn’t pass the things on — fine”. 

Aven: Did he explain what happened? 

Grinberg: He said, “It’s true. | didn’t pass them on”. But he didn’t 
explain anything. He must have sold them. 

Aven: Gave them to someone, | reckon. 

Grinberg: Maybe... To continue this conversation: he would find 
time even when he was already at the top. | remember when the 
American Davis Cup was on in Moscow and my friends invited me. 
And suddenly | spot Boris surrounded by bodyguards, and say, 
“Borya!” They grew suspicious... We embraced, and he said, “Look, 
I've got some time, let’s go for a chat...” Anyway, he didn’t have this 
attitude of “Do you know who | am? Who are you?” The fact is that 
Boris didn’t need to show anybody who he was in America. But | think 
he was always very egalitarian with friends. 


Vladimir Borzenko 
Moscow, April 2014 


Vladimir Igorevich Borzenko (b. 1957) is a Russian mathematician 
and pedagogue who worked at the Institute of Control Sciences of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences (later the Russian Academy of Sciences) 
from 1979-2012. He was an employee in Boris Berezovsky’s 
laboratory at the Institute of Control Sciences and co-authored several 
scientific projects with Berezovsky. He is currently a teacher at Lyceum 
No. 1553 in Moscow. 


Aven: One of the important guises Boris adopted, especially in his 
youth, was the guise of the scientist. The general opinion is that there 
were three young men on whom he relied. This was primarily you, 
Gnedin and Baryshnikov, who were his brains, so to say. I’d like you to 
tell me how you met him, what your impressions were and how your 
work went. 


Borzenko: | should say straight off the bat that his very first and 
closest colleague was Lev Kempner55. When Borya died, Lev wrote 
brief, very warm memoirs precisely about those days. 

Aven: Oh, | didn’t know this... 


Borzenko: Since | was on academic leave, there was a problem at 


the mechanics and mathematics faculty with placements5é: | 
understood early on that | needed to think about this in order to get into 
some decent place. | made some enquiries, and the Institute of Control 
Sciences turned out to be that kind of decent place. There | ended up 
with Trakhtengerts, and Borya also began in Trakhtengerts’ laboratory. 


| said | wanted to try to cooperate. The placement request had to 
be received prior to the start of the internship. | said: “Let’s agree that 
you'll write a request. If we don’t get along, | simply honestly won’t use 
it”. 


It turned out that | knew Trakhtengerts through my first wife’s 
parents, and at this time we had in fact just begun the process of 
divorcing each other, and | found myself in a very awkward situation. 
Trakhtengerts, having decided that what Boris was doing was closest 
to mathematics, sent me to Boris. But Boris thought that | was there 
because | pulled some kind of strings and needed the placement just 
for appearance’s sake. And he fled from me. And | chased him. 


Aven: You chased him very well, it seems. 


“We're going to write a book’ 


Borzenko: A month goes by, then another... | call... It’s terribly 
inconvenient, because | want to really get down to work and see 
what’s going on there, to resolve my employment issue. The internship 
is literally ending, things are moving towards the New Year... Suddenly 
he appears, all in a lather: there’s an urgent matter, here, there are 
one and a half ideas... Boris spoke rather haphazardly. | find out that 
his closest employee wants to steal a certain idea; she’s found some 
mathematician. And Boris has the idea that if he doesn’t stake out a 
claim to this topic with a serious article in a journal like ‘Reports of the 
Academy of Sciences’, if she gets ahead of him, his DSc will be in 
question. 


Aven: Was it his idea or did he hear it somewhere? 


Borzenko: That's not the right thing to say. The idea was in the air, 
and abroad it was a whole direction — multi-criteria optimisation, 
decision support. Boris already had a PhD paper — he and Dubov had 
written it, if m not mistaken. During the process of writing my thesis, 
some questions and some ideas arose. And suddenly Boris got wind 
that this woman, his employee, wanted to sideline him. He was in quite 


a panic, and then he remembered that he had an intern who wanted to 
collaborate with him. In short, | practically moved in with Berezovsky. 


Aven: Did he formulate the problem for you? 


Borzenko: Well, more or less... But not like a mathematical 
problem, it was more like, “Do whatever you want, but there needs to 
be an article”. 


Aven: Was he actually aware of the subject matter? 


Borzenko: Well, he was defending his PhD. There was an aspect 
of applied science, it wasn’t just mathematics. 


| was motivated and a couple of days later | brought some piece of 
paper and began to talk about something which Boris considered 
worthy of publication. “That’s it, let’s write’, he says. “Come to my 
dacha and we'll write”. 


|, just like the Apostle Paul, spoke, and he recorded everything. | 
kept stressing that these were just the initial ideas, the first drafts — 
and if he’s satisfied, we can move in this direction. 


We're living at the dacha, several days go by. Boris says, “Oh 
well”. We say goodbye, and suddenly he says, “You know, in about a 
month we need to write a book on this topic’. | say, “Borya, what are 
you talking about? How is this possible?” 


Aven: Did you switch to an informal form of address straight away? 


Borzenko: Yes, immediately. Boris was 10 years older than me. 
He was very sociable. 


Aven: Democratic. 


Borzenko: Yes, yes. By the way, that was probably his central 
quality: he knew how to communicate comfortably with very different 
people. 


Aven: That’s undoubtedly a great talent. 


Borzenko: When | went to Togliatti with him later, | discovered 
this. There were some local bandits and skirts around, but he was 
talking to his colleague Baryshnikov about symphonic music: Mozart, 
Bach. | noted this as an outstanding ability. l'II come back to this later. 


Somewhat condescendingly | say (not yet understanding who I’m 
dealing with), “Is this how science is done? We'll work, research, 
report, write articles... The book will gradually accumulate — maybe in 
two years”. Boris says, “Well, yes... You’re right, of course”. Then he 
hesitated a little: “You see, I’ve already made an agreement — if there 
is no book, I’m simply going to let people down, this is absolutely 
impossible”. Then | understood partially who | was dealing with. 


There was a similar episode when Boris got the laboratory. This 
was practically the end of our communication, because in 1984-1985 
he defended his DSc, then received this very laboratory. And all this 
time we were working, participating in writing DSc dissertations, books, 
articles. The general idea was — besides the fact that it was 
interesting — that they would give us a laboratory. We had ambitious 
plans: to translate some books on decision theory, to solve interesting 
problems. He kept saying that we'll exert ourselves now, we'll do it, 
maybe not very well, but we'll get the laboratory. | knew even then that 
there were some warning signs with his heart. 


Aven: | didn’t know about this. 


Borzenko: He had a first wife — Nina — but this was already the 
period of his second wife, Galya, whom | saw once. | heard rumours 
that they went on some kind of kayaking trip, and Galya kept saying: 
“Don't row, don’t row! You're not allowed to”. | say to him: “You're so 
nervous, running around so much like that... Let’s finally get down to 
science and translate the book”. He says: “You don't get it. I’ve already 
crossed so many people that if | stop, they’ll devour me instantly”. That 
was the moment when | truly realised that | had imagined doing 
science completely differently. 


One for all 
Aven: To what degree was Boris a qualified, professional person? 


Borzenko: He was well qualified enough to create the appropriate 
impression. 


Aven: To come up with problems? 


Borzenko: Actually, this was his area. He would come over, and 
together we would set the problem, so to speak, at once. 


Aven: So he was a fully competent director. 


Borzenko: Well, in what sense was he a competent director? | 
think he was a brilliant intermediary, including a brilliant mediator 
between the bureaucracy, the directorate, the head of the laboratory 
and us, whom he led in a certain sense. 


Aven: | was Shatalin’s student. Shatalin was a leader in life, he 
explained a lot about how life works, helped a lot and influenced me 
generally. We respected him as a person, as a senior comrade, as a 
very experienced bureaucrat and our defender. But to be honest, my 
generation — Gaidar, me, Shokhin — never considered him as an 
economist, as a scientist. We believed that he hadn't read Western 
books, didn’t know the language, that he was completely outside the 
modern context. Did you feel the same way about Berezovsky? 


Borzenko: Well, something like that — without wanting to belittle 
his merits. We said that these were the costs of our scientific situation, 
because a lot had to be done in an organisational sense, but there was 
no corresponding position. It’s no coincidence that Borya became the 
first head of the company — it was his. 


Aven: You were doing all the technical and mathematical work, 
and he was providing general supervision? 


Borzenko: He was an intermediary between some director at 
AvtoVAZ, for example, and us. He used to say: “So there’s this task, 
let’s go, speak to them yourself”. It doesn’t mean that he couldn’t set a 
task himself. Ever since we met, I’ve never had cause to believe that 
he himself had any difficulty setting a task. 


Then, quite quickly, a trend appeared: AvtoVAZ had spare parts 
and Zhiguli cars, which were highly valued by young researchers in 
Moscow, and in Moscow there were young researchers who could 
easily write an article on any given topic and help the AvtoVAZ 
management write a dissertation. This kind of mediation was extremely 
successful. 


Aven: You'll agree that there’s a certain moral deficiency in this — 
swapping dissertations and articles for spare parts. Weren't there any 
pangs of conscience? 


Borzenko: No, but why? These were basically co-authored 
articles... 


Aven: | won't name the AvtoVAZ executives, but they didn’t even 
understand what we were talking about. 


Borzenko: The thing is that we had really big difficulties: to publish 
an article, you needed to submit it for a secrecy review, even though it 
was pure mathematics, and a year later they’d return it to you, then 
you had to submit it for editing, and two years later they’d return it to 
you with corrections. But here everything went off brilliantly. We were 
doing our thing, and Boris was doing his. In any case, he never did 
anything dishonest while | was around. 


Aven: Yes, you do the maths, they do the pushing plus the spare 
parts, it’s quite clear. 


Borzenko: What’s more, | want to say that | didn’t have a car, so 
spare parts were irrelevant for me. | had a different situation. Boris, 
when we first met, said that he couldn’t increase my salary because 
this didn’t depend on him. But he was able to cover for my absence. It 
was the Andropov years then, and we used to jump out of the window 
of the toilet on the second floor of the Institute of Control Sciences, so 
as not to pass the reception desk. Because we were people who loved 
freedom — we would turn up late and leave early. 


Aven: During Andropov’s time, they used to catch people at the 
front security desk, they would also catch them on the street, check 
their documents, let them in and out according to the time. 


Borzenko: Yes, that was the apotheosis, military security was 
rampant. 


Aven: Did you do tutoring or anything like that? 


Borzenko: | was living with my family at the dacha. One child was 
born, then another child, we had this kind of self-sufficient farm. Boris 
believed it was impossible to force a person to do something — these 
were his words — and that you could get a person interested in 
something. He always knew, felt, had an intuition, of how to get a 
person interested. At the same time, Boris wasn’t interested in doing 
anything particularly bad. He simply understood that we young 
mathematicians needed free time, and he helped us to avoid having to 
go to work every day, to put it lightly. 


Aven: You didn’t yet have a problem like Gnedin or Baryshnikov, 
who at some point simply couldn’t work officially while waiting to leave 
for Israel. 


Borzenko: It was mainly Kempner, this happened most obviously 
with Lev. But indeed, there were situations when, first, in order not to 
let the team down, you had to resign, and then apply for leave. And 
you were left hanging without a salary, with your family and all your 
other affairs. | know that Borya supported several people in this way, 
by giving them work. 


Aven: Did Berezovsky ever let you down? Was the relationship 
equal and fair? 


Borzenko: Yes. | can honestly say: | have several children, and if 
Borya had not created the right conditions for me, it would have been 
simply impossible. That is, I’m obliged to him in a certain sense. We 
lived at the dacha for 10 years the whole year round, and | would come 
and give him materials. Later | found out that it wasn’t always easy for 
Boris to cover up for me. But he promised, and he kept his word. 


‘In America I’d be a millionaire’ 


Aven: Did you ever think about what Berezovsky wanted? You 
wanted to do science, but what was he striving for? Or was it such a 
natural life that the thought of where it was leading didn’t even occur to 
you? 


Borzenko: No, it was clear that Boris was aspiring to some kind 
of... — we probably didn’t know such words — to some kind of 
entrepreneurship, connected, as they say today, to high technology. 


Aven: If I’m not mistaken, he defended his DSc by just one vote. 
Borzenko: Yes. 


Aven: But what was the problem? Was the dissertation not very 
good or did they think he hadn't written it himself? 


Borzenko: No — neither one nor the other. Boris said that he’d 
crossed many people, and they were undoubtedly scheming against 
him, and he was scheming too. It’s absolutely clear that the defence of 
his DSc dissertation in this environment meant a competitive struggle. 


Aven: | had a few meetings with Misha Denisov; he was a close 
friend of Berezovsky’s. He said that, in his opinion, there’s been a 
moral decline in society compared to how things were in the 1980s. | 


think differently. In our bank, for example, everything is significantly 
cleaner than in that Institute of Control Sciences, where there was 
intense competition, people wrote denunciations and it was impossible 
to defend a DSc simply because you were a big shot scientist. 


Borzenko: | don't agree that morality has declined. | believe that in 
ideal market relationships, if everyone plays by the rules, there’s 
nothing amoral. 


Aven: | think that there’s greater morality, at least within 
organisations. | don’t know how things are with prostitutes and drug 
addicts, but it seems to me that the atmosphere is purer in some 
organisations today. There are no party meetings that you had to 
attend, there’s none of all these intrigues. 


Borzenko: Well, here | don't know. | graduated from Academician 
Arnold’s department. It was clear that he was a star and that you could 
advance in his light only by making great progress on some problem. 
Never in his life would he sign some work as a co-author with one of 
his students simply because they had helped him or promoted him in 
some way. So | can’t make generalisations. It’s clear that the Institute 
of Control Sciences wasn’t the same as Arnold’s course, and in going 
to work at an institute like that, | agreed internally to something. 


Aven: | agree with you concerning the atmosphere, everything 
was, firstly, very patchy, and secondly, far from clean. 


Borzenko: Yes, and | don’t want to discuss cleanliness now either, 
because it depends on the organisation. But if you manage to maintain 
some kind of cleanliness in your organisation, then you deserve 
honour and praise, right? 


Aven: It’s just that business is set up for this. If you want 
everything to be efficient, things need to be fairly clean. A clear 
requirement, it won't work any other way... So you worked there until 
the creation of LogoVAZ? 


Borzenko: No, | only left there in 2012. And what’s more, Borya 
was listed there the whole time, until the 2000s. The fact is that he 
brought money in. 

Aven: He fed the laboratory... But in reality, the institute. 


Borzenko: It wasn’t very difficult to feed the laboratory, because 
the salaries were completely symbolic. But what Borya shared with the 


administration — that, apparently, was more substantial. 
Aven: He undoubtedly had nostalgic feelings towards the institute. 


Borzenko: Yes, he was young then, after all. And | must say that 
many things there were wonderful. | remember how they loved Borya 
there: the older women, from various technical services, from the 
foreign department. They would say, “Look, look, there goes our 
livewire” — he was always in a hurry. So it’s no wonder that he had 
nostalgic feelings. The director, Trapeznikov, simply adored him, like a 
son. Well, he always found some kind of leverage. He would bring 
books back from abroad for somebody, for example. That is, it wasn’t 
just an exchange of goods, | don’t want to present it in a primitive way. 
Since we're talking about markets, there was also a constant 
exchange of goods there. 


Aven: Yes, there was a kind of administrative market there. 


Borzenko: Boris, as an intermediary employer, tried to create the 
best possible working conditions for us. And when he asked us to 
solve some applied mathematical problem, there was no reason to 
refuse. We weren't solving any bad problems as such... 


Aven: When he left for LogoVAZ, did you continue with your 
scientific work or did everything suddenly fall apart? 


Borzenko: The thing is that Borya understood everything about me 
pretty early on. He was dealing with questions of science and issues to 
do with organisation, with some kind of business contacts — and he 
realised that this wasn’t me at all. | took no interest in it, and he didn’t 
really share much with me. | have the impression that Borya was very 
much a people person and communicated with them in a manner that 
was fairly comfortable for both. And so the more he did business, the 
less we associated with each other. 


Aven: You noted two things. Firstly, Boris’s amazing versatility, 
and secondly, his ability to tune in to very disparate people. He really 
spoke on equal terms with completely different folk from completely 
different worlds. This is a very entrepreneurial quality. Business is a 
broad thing and requires breadth. Narrowness is a hindrance, that's for 
sure. 


Borzenko: | remember a funny conversation back in the ICS. 
Borya had been late for something once again. It seemed to me that 
he behaved in a very un-businesslike manner in general. | say: “You're 


lucky we live here, in our chaos. If you lived in America...” He says: 
“You don’t get it, in America I'd be a millionaire”. It was such a funny 
conversation, way back in Soviet times. He was already moving 
towards this, but | don’t know how consciously. 


Aven: Of course. 


Borzenko: His mother spoke very touchingly, as if she were 
finding excuses for him a little: “Don’t think that he needs a lot, that 
he’s greedy or wants some kind of influence. Even when he was a 
Pioneer57, he had to participate in everything”. 


Man from another life 


Aven: Boris had an unquestionable talent for teambuilding. He was 
putting together a team, he spent time on this, he found it engaging 
and important. You spent a lot of time with him outside work, did you 
go on some trips? 


Borzenko: When the two of us were writing a book, | practically 
lived at his place for half a year. This overlapped with my divorce 
process, you could say. We needed to write a book from scratch as 
efficiently as possible in an area that had only been outlined, and if | 
took this on, | wanted to do it in good faith. And it was such an 
immersion... 


Aven: Did the book get published? What was it called? 


Borzenko: Berezovsky, Borzenko, Kempner, ‘Multicriteria 
Optimisation’ of something... No, Binary Relations in Multicriteria 
Optimisation. Multicriteria Optimisation: Mathematical Aspects is the 
second book, with Yuli Baryshnikov, that came later. 


| practically lived in Berezovsky’s family, | had a study where | sat 
and worked. Nina, Katya, Liza, five years, seven years... | have the 
warmest memories of both Nina and the girls. 


Aven: Have you not seen them since then? 
Borzenko: No. | was in contact with Father Alexei Gostev, who | 


understand played the role of a spiritual guide in Katya’s family, so I’ve 
heard this and that about them, I’ve received greetings. 


Aven: You also went off into Orthodox Christianity... 
Borzenko: From where?! 


Aven: From Soviet science, | would say. Were you a practising 
believer in the Soviet period? 


Borzenko: Yes. In fact, | met Father Alexander Mens5s at almost 
the same time as Berezovsky — in 1979. And this, of course, to a 
certain degree determined my life. 


Aven: But did you and Boris ever discuss Orthodoxy? He got 
baptised in 1995. 


Borzenko: One day he really touched me by bringing me the 
Gospel from abroad. It was like a sign of attention. It was clear that if 
Boris was found to have this, he would be in trouble. | remember that 
Father Alexander’s books and manuscripts were transported 
clandestinely. That is, Boris knew | had a certain interest and was very 
respectful. But here again it’s hard to say: maybe he took my attitude 
into account, but, in my impression, his own attitude was very 
interested and respectful. However, without much depth — not that he 
would give up everything now... But | had no reason to doubt his 
sincerity. 


Aven: When did you see Berezovsky for the last time? 

Borzenko: Oh, a long time ago... Sometime in the mid-2000s he 
wanted me to teach his son mathematics, when he was preparing for 
his entrance exams. 

Aven: This was in the West already? 

Borzenko: Yes. He wanted me to study with him on Skype. | 
ended up refusing. Firstly, | don’t give lessons via Skype. Let's just say 
that these were completely new things for me. Secondly, he wanted 
me to travel there once a month. On the whole, it was very disruptive 
to my lifestyle. 


Aven: And after this contact about his son you didn’t see him in the 
last years? In the 90s you also barely saw him? 


Borzenko: A few extremely trifling episodes... 


Aven: Do you still have the best impressions of working with 


Berezovsky? He fulfilled all his obligations to you and generally helped 
you out in life, right? 


Borzenko: | can certainly speak for myself. Probably, some kind of 
nostalgic distress as well, but it certainly wasn’t the case that we 
parted with some kind of sour aftertaste. 


Aven: Do you think Gnedin or Baryshnikov would say something 
different? Or do they have the same emotional relationship to this as 
you? 


Borzenko: Yes, yes. 


Aven: Did they both leave [the country] — Baryshnikov and 
Gnedin? 


Borzenko: And Kempner too. There was Marina Polishchuk too, 
also an employee, she left. 


Aven: Did any of them make it as a great mathematician? 


Borzenko: | wouldn’t venture to judge. After all, m not a great 
mathematician myself. 


Aven: You’re an outstanding teacher, everyone says that. 


Borzenko: Well, that’s not for me to judge. | just always had great 
respect for both Gnedin and Baryshnikov’s level. I’m sure they 
succeeded professionally there. But | haven’t had any contact with 
them lately. | think that if their assessments were very different from 
mine, it would most likely be down to the fact that their lives simply 
turned out differently. But back then we lived in absolutely perfect 
harmony and perceived the situation in the same way. They used to 
say that everything here is organised so crappily that Borya, instead of 
becoming... 


Aven: A billionaire... 


Borzenko: Not a billionaire, but that he had his talents. The fact 
that he had to justify himself all the time by uttering some mathematical 
jargon wasn’t his fault, but our common misfortune, and if everything 
had been normal, he’d have been absolutely fine, doing his job. We 
had a normal working relationship; we were satisfied with each other. 


Later the guys started actively going abroad... But when | met 


Berezovsky, | remember how we were gawking at some document of 
his that stated that he had been to five foreign countries, and this 
seemed impossible to us, because going abroad was something out of 
bounds. 


Aven: You’ve reminded me of one of Boris’s stories. He was flying 
to Spain, something happened, and due to the fault of the airline, were 
unable to fly out for a day. They were accommodated in some all- 
inclusive hotel, and the hotel specialised in fruit, a fruit diet. Borya 
spent a day at this hotel. And when he arrived, he said that they ate 
fruit with names that were unknown to us then — avocado, mango. 
Back then we didn’t know of anything, apart from bananas, there were 
sometimes pineapples, there was no mango or avocado. He came 
back to Moscow and told us about it with great enthusiasm. It aroused 
terrible envy and admiration, because it seemed to be something 
completely impossible. Borya began travelling before everyone else. 
Did you envy him? 


Borzenko: | was never at all envious. But it was exotic for me, yes. 
Aven: Do you travel abroad these days? 


Borzenko: No. That is, I’ve travelled a couple of times for work... 
With time, | understand and appreciate more and more — also, 
perhaps, nostalgically — how much tact was required on Borya’s part 
to create working conditions that were comfortable for me. 


Aven: If Berezovsky had died in Russia, would you have gone to 
the funeral? 


Borzenko: Without a doubt, of course. And if | had been there... 
Well, this is just could haves and should haves. 


Aven: In England people don’t really go to funerals of their own 
accord; in England everyone is invited. 


Borzenko: Well, that’s not for me... In 1987 we were still in pretty 
close contact, the second book had come out. But in the 1990s 
communication was already quite sporadic, on the fly; he was already 
a person from another life. 


| remember | once crossed paths with Oslon59 on the street. He 
and his guards, in a car, were hurrying to some TV shoot. The security 
detail was edgy... When we rushed to each other, they didn’t 
understand what was happening. The main thing was to say: guys, 


don’t shoot, he’s one of us. It was a similar story with Berezovsky. 
Aven: Yes, life completely pulled you both apart. 


Borzenko: | feel a certain obligation to Borya, or something. There 
was simply a period in my life, almost 10 years, when we interacted 
closely, and he never let me down. People say a lot of things about 
him, but I’m not in a position to judge because | wasn’t there. In 
relation to me, everything was completely normal, but | refused Borya’s 
last request regarding his son... Though | understand that if I'd agreed 
it would simply have been very foolish... 


Alexander Gnedin 
London/Cologne, May 2016 


Alexander Vasilyevich Gnedin (b. 1957) is a mathematician. After 
graduating from Moscow State University’s Faculty of Mechanics and 
Mathematics in 1989, he found employment at a department run by 
Berezovsky, and later in Berezovsky’s laboratory at the Institute of 
Control Sciences. He has been living abroad since 1990 and conducts 
academic research across European universities. 


Aven: As you well know, | myself worked at an academic institute 
for almost a decade, and there were always people there who pursued 
science — about half of the staff — and another half that had nothing 
to do with science at all. 

Gnedin: There were 2,000 employees at the institute. About 50 of 
them pursued science — real science. 

Aven: So the ratio wasn’t even one to two, but significantly lower. 

Gnedin: | mean serious science, the science that is cited today. 

Aven: Some people also did science-related things. 

Gnedin: That’s right. Perhaps another 500 employees at best, 
even fewer. At the same time many of them did God-knows-what. So, 
for example, there’s a laboratory. The head of the laboratory publishes 
one book annually. He has five co-authors. Then they shuffle the co- 
authors around and publish a new book. The maximum possible 
number of books is five factorial. Some notations and terminology, 
some fluff, then linear programming. Year in, year out, over and over. 
Another laboratory parallelises something, a third deals with self- 
organising systems... 

Aven: And yet something still functioned there. They developed 


functioning systems. 

Gnedin: They did, but not to the degree that would have made a 
difference in science. 

Aven: What was Boris’s place in this system? After all, Boris 
wasn't a scientist in the traditional sense of the word. 

Gnedin: Of course. 

Aven: At the same time, he performed a useful function. Tell me 
about Boris’s function. You mentioned a ‘protection racket’ once, a 
very curious definition... 


The Berezovsky number 


Gnedin: A protection racket — that’s right. But I’d like to start from 
the other end. There’s this mathematical concept, the Erdős number. 
Paul Erdős was the most prolific mathematician of the 20th century. He 
had a total of 800 co-authors, and every mathematician is now in some 
way connected to Erdős through their co-authors’ collaborators, and so 
on. The general statement reads: the depth of this graph does not 
exceed four. That is, every mathematician is separated from Erdős by 
a number of steps, no more than four, and this number is their Erdős 
number. Erdős himself has an Erdős number of 0. So one gentleman 
wrote an article titled ‘The Berezovsky Number’, in which he got 
Berezovsky’s publications from Mathematical Reviews and included 
them in the Erdős network. The distance between Erdős and 
Berezovsky turned out to be equal to four. This means that Boris, who 
was not a mathematician, was part of the network, via two of his 
mathematician co-authors whose number was below the average. 

Aven: | see. 

Gnedin: Well. Borya is a kind of centre of the universe, a node that 
pulls everything in... A cluster of energy. 

Aven: But what’s the function of this node? Why is it Berezovsky 
that pulls everything in? What function and skills did he have that 
allowed him to play this role? 

Gnedin: He was a genius at mutual assistance, you see. 

Aven: Nice choice of words. 

Gnedin: This is a person who could do anything in those 
circumstances. He lived by the principle, ‘There’s no bus stop here, but 
for me, please make one’. 

Here’s a simple personal example. | live on Maria Ulyanova Street, 
and there’s a nursery school in my yard. But there’s one tiny 
inconvenience: it’s for the workers of a tram depot only. How can | 
arrange a place for my kid there? Very easily, it turns out. Apparently, 
they can accept a letter from Sovetskaya Rossiya newspaper, 
testifying that Doctor Alexander Vasilyevich Gnedin is their part-time 
contributor. A letter from Sovetskaya Rossiya costs peanuts, and 


Borya tells me, “Sanya, just bring them a bottle of brandy”. 

Aven: That’s how you became a part-time contributor, and your 
child got accepted into the daycare centre. A typical Soviet story. 

Gnedin: Exactly. But let’s return to the institute. For instance, the 
deputy director needs, say, a camshaft for a Zhiguli. Well, where could 
you get a camshaft from? Some illegal late-night market out by the ring 
road, a real nightmare... And it cost about 150 rubles there — a junior 
research assistant’s salary. But Boris had a connection with the 
manufacturer in Togliatti. 


Fifty criteria 


Aven: Generally speaking, was the institute involved in applied 
science? 

Gnedin: It seems that the Institute of Control Sciences does deal 
with application tasks. But for some reason, it turns out that no one 
there uses applied research proposals. And how can you defend a 
PhD dissertation without an applied research proposal? Let’s recall the 
definitions of a PhD dissertation and a DSc thesis. A PhD dissertation 
provides a solution to a relevant scientific and technological problem 
with an application, whereas a DSc thesis introduces a ‘new research 
area’, no less. So 150 DSc dissertations per year means 150 new 
research areas. 

Let’s say they work on parallel computations. It’s not clear whether 
anyone will ever need this. But the dissertation is needed now, 
because the person is acclaimed, has been working diligently for a 
decade, and has accumulated some data. Where can they get an 
applied research proposal? In Togliatti. It won’t take these Togliatti 
bosses a minute to sign on the dotted line for 50,000 rubles, will it? 

Aven: No one ever checked anything. Did Borya do all of this 
alone? Like a one-man band? 

Gnedin: No. Naturally, we were all involved in different capacities. 
For instance, Zhora Remizov had to bore a cylinder block once in 
order to convert some big shot’s Zhiguli to petrol, which any truck 
driver would syphon off for peanuts. 

Aven: He wasn’t much of a scientist either, as far as | remember... 

Gnedin: Well, he was technically savvy... As for Togliatti, there 
was a serious interest in academia there. Do you remember a certain 
Zibarev? 

Aven: | remember him very well — Zibarev was the head of 
AvtoVAZ Maintenance. A giant figure. As | understand, you wrote both 
of his dissertations — the PhD one and the DSc one? 

Gnedin: Our side provided support, at the very least. Since | didn’t 
participate in this project directly, | couldn’t possibly comment on it. 

So, we worked in applied science. And although one could always 


write someone’s dissertation and obtain an ‘applied research proposal’ 
for it, there were also purely practical things that had to be done to pull 
the wool over the administration’s eyes. One day Boris came in after 
seeing [head of the Institute of Control Sciences Vadim] Trapeznikov. 
Trapeznikov had said that we needed design automation, that it was 
‘sexy’. So we had to make an AutoCAD development system with 
multicriteria optimisation. Borya gathered us together and announced, 
“If we develop the system we'll live happily for another 10 years, 
minding our own business”. We needed a software product. It was 
called ‘Interactive System of Multicriteria Optimisation’. And many of 
those who defended their dissertations at the Institute declared that the 
practical application of their work was this very system. 

So what was it? It allowed you to select an optimal car model using 
multiple criteria. There were options for the chassis, engines, 
bodywork, this and that. To start, we needed a data bank. Naturally, 
we got it from Togliatti. 

What did it look like? “Hello! Welcome to the Interactive System of 
Multicriteria Optimisation. Please enter your design object”. No less. 
Then two options would appear, and if you’d had a drink or two you 
could even select ‘aeroplane’. Vadim Alexandrovich Trapeznikov was 
particularly interested in aeroplane design, and Lev Kempner was 
taken on for this project. Yes, that’s what it was called, ‘aeroplane 
design’. Once a year Vadim Alexandrovich would ask how Kempner 
was feeling, and Borya would assure him, “Kempner’s working hard’. 

So, you could press ‘aeroplane’. The system would respond that it 
had no information on this design object. ‘Car’ was therefore the only 
remaining option. Moving further along the graph, allegedly optimising 
something, the user would always eventually get the latest Zhiguli 
model — it was portrayed to be the optimal model. It was amusing 
enough to play with for 15 minutes or so. 

How did this work? Everything was very simple. lveri Varlamovich 
Prangishvili60 calls the laboratory: some Koreans are visiting; we need 
to show them what we do here. And what’s that? “We are introducing 
computer-aided design, there are outstanding theoreticians in our 
team, and we can already boast very advanced development”. And 
Lev starts demonstrating the system. He starts his introduction in a 
roundabout way: “This multicriteria optimisation system selects an 
optimal object against 15 criteria”. lveri Varlamovich adds, with 
Georgian generosity, “Fifty criteria!’ Kempner continues, “Yes, it 
follows 50 criteria to select from over hundreds of thousands of 
alternatives!” “Millions!” says Prangishvili. Kempner repeats: “Precisely, 
from millions of alternatives”. 

Aven: Right, | see. Did anyone at all need what was being 
designed there? Or was it all complete and utter crap? Were any of 


your laboratory’s inventions used? 

Gnedin: You mean, some kind of real applications? No, never. 
Borya covered all this with his affairs in Togliatti; he was on friendly 
terms with everyone at the institute. 

Aven: So, apart from penning dissertations for Zibarev and other 
executives, there was no real use, | think... Soviet science in general 
had a very low efficiency rate, there were many intelligent people with 
an incredibly low efficiency rate. It was just like the ‘Scientific Research 
Institute of Sorcery and Wizardry’61 — pure Strugatsky brothers, in 
fact. 

Gnedin: Indeed. But people would find a niche. One of my co- 
authors, an outstanding mathematician, worked at some ‘Institute of 
Bricks’, for the lack of a better term, received a salary and did scientific 
research at the same time. 

Aven: You had your mission, you worked in maths. But, say, an 
ordinary lad comes to work at the lab, someone who may not be very 
bright in the academic sense, and finds himself in a place where — 
apart from several geniuses — everyone’s working on complete 
bullshit. How can one exist in such an environment? Imagine you didn’t 
have maths in your life: what would you have done? 

Gnedin: | would have left; | wouldn’t have stayed there. Why would 
I? | would have signed up for a postgrad course after a year of 
‘industry experience’. 

Aven: These days there’s a myth about Soviet science. And in real 
life, on the one hand, there was the Moscow mathematical school. And 
on the other hand, a huge number of utterly useless enterprises. Just 
imagine yourself in that bog now, how difficult that would be 
psychologically... 

Gnedin: Difficult, yes. But that was our reality back then. 


The limits of what is allowed 


Aven: In fact, Berezovsky’s success in those years — that he 
became a Doctor of Science and an associate member of the 
Academy of Sciences — shows his ability to fit in with the environment; 
he had a good feeling for reality, and was very adaptable. | believe it 
was precisely these qualities that contributed to his success in his new 
life. He recognised the limits of what was permitted. Many people were 
frightened of these new limits, but he could see them expanding. 
Having said that, Boris was not a cunning person in the slightest; he 
would come up with schemes, but he wasn’t cunning. 

Gnedin: Come on, what cunning are you talking about?! That was 
just some two-move games. Take a cake somewhere, drive that 
person to the dacha. But charisma! His ability to persuade people that 
something was important, that it was worth doing... people would get 


really enthusiastic, no matter who they were. Boris had a talent for 
somehow becoming the embodiment of his idea. He believed it 
himself, and that’s why you could believe him. 

Aven: It’s no secret that Borya was a very bad mathematician. 

Gnedin: No... What do you mean, “bad”? He had no maths 
degree. He didn’t have a proper degree at all. He graduated from the 
Moscow Forest Engineering Institute. From Khlebnikov's book | learnt 
that there was some private cybernetics department, but I’ve yet to 
meet a mathematician or theoretician from the Forest Engineering 
Institute. So his maths education was non-existent. 

But in 1987 Boris goes to the States on some business of his own. 
| tell him, “Listen, why don’t you visit Steve Samuels?” Steve Samuels 
— the Secretary Problem, the best-choice problem —was the leading 
specialist on the problem Borya and | wrote a book on. So | say, “Go to 
Purdueé2, deliver a presentation, I'll write everything down for you”. He 
goes to Purdue, comes back. “So, how was the trip?” | ask. “You know 
what? Everything went great’, he says. 

Many years later | travel to the States, pop over to see Steve 
myself, and he begins to tell me about Borya’s visit. | ask, “And how 
was the presentation?” “Absolutely fantastic”. Herman Rubin, one of 
the leading American specialists on statistics, started asking him 
questions, which Borya answered like a true professional — though 
these weren't detailed maths questions. Naturally, Boris didn’t bother 
to include what he didn’t understand in his presentation. He proposed 
a concept: “So you guys only work with one-criterion sequential 
analysis problems, and we solve multicriteria problems”. Rubin started 
arguing against the principle, and Boris dealt with him. How was that 
possible? 

Aven: Yeah, that’s not maths though... 

Gnedin: No, no, of course not. The discussion wasn’t about 
proving lemmas and theorems. But it’s ridiculous... 

Aven: You’ve pointed out that Boris couldn't tell the sine from the 
cosine. 

Gnedin: Yes, something like that. But he understood the 
essentials. He was able to compose two pages of general writing in a 
clear and accessible manner, and these two pages would pop up here 
and there in various forms. 

Aven: The people in charge had nothing at all to do with science in 
those days. In my life I’ve written texts for quite a number of my bosses 
— let’s not mention the names — and | fully realise that it was a way of 
life. Were you in the same situation? As far as | understand, Borya’s 
DSc dissertation was written by Yuli Baryshnikov. 

Gnedin: That’s a question for Yuli. But without Borya’s ‘Doctor of 
Technical Sciences’ title we wouldn’t have been able to branch out into 


a separate laboratory. 

Aven: | hear that he defended it with a very close vote. 

Gnedin: Well, not exactly. Just one third of the votes were ‘black 
balls’. It wasn’t immediately clear whether he’d passed or not. Of 
course, he’d arranged a private defence, purportedly on the basis of it 
being a secret application. 

Aven: So that fewer people would latch on to him. 

Gnedin: Precisely. But the dissertation was incredible. 

Aven: | should think so, it was Baryshnikov’s after all! 

Gnedin: Look, here’s what Boris’s function was. Say you’re 22, 
you've just graduated from the mechanics and mathematics faculty, 
and with all your youthful enthusiasm you start working at an institution 
that does devil-knows-what. For instance, there’s a parallel computing 
laboratory there, and they do some parallel computations, and then — 
in five years — it turns out that none of this matters. Anyway, it didn’t 
feel right to do that, and you didn’t want to, and you hadn’t been taught 
to do that. You wanted to do what you loved. 

So, Borya was smart enough to take on all these guys from the 
mechanics and mathematics faculty, the 50 who pursued serious 
science. 

Aven: Not just smart: it took some effort to employ them, because 
no one wanted to take these guys, because they were Jewish. 

Gnedin: That’s right. And Borya managed to give them a job. Of 
course, you can say that he had everything to gain. Indeed, he had to 
write his DSc dissertation. 

| remember that before my placement | found the contact details of 
an employee at Trakhtengerts’ laboratory. | called him up, and he told 
me, “Sure, Borya needs a dissertation, so there will be a race, there 
will be life [in his lab]”. That said it all for me — | had to get in there. So 
it's placement day in the mechanics and mathematics faculty, May 
1979. And there he is, this ball of energy, a person with real charisma. 
| saw him as a kind of live wire, very different from the academic or 
institutional folk. 

Later Borya reminded me how | clutched at his jacket and asked, 
“Is your institute academic?” He replied, convincingly, “Yes, it’s 
academic”. And | answered something like, “I'll work there with you 
then”. 

Later it turned out that in addition to the “I'll work here with you 
then” he had employed Andrei Kutyin (your classmate, | believe?), and 
squeezed two more guys into another laboratory. What was in it for 
him? But the man rose to the occasion and did the hard thing. 

Aven: Yes, that was Berezovsky’s true function. He just helped. He 
used to treat it, as | now see, as business. Business also involves a lot 
of selfless acts that may yield results later; this is also a very significant 


function. Borya recruited the crème de la crème; he could convince 
Trapeznikov, the institute’s director, that he needed these boys, that 
they had to employ Jews when no one else did. And he gave them an 
opportunity to work. Right? 

Gnedin: Indeed, yes... Not just a chance to work... 

Aven: He also arranged daycare and nursery school for their kids, 
and stuff like that. 

Gnedin: More than that... They basically had a flexible work 
schedule. Not to mention that Berezovsky employed Jews, who 
enjoyed successful careers under his supervision. And they never had 
to wait in line for dissertations. 

And another thing: he could resolve any incident easily. Here’s a 
great story to illustrate this. We hosted an awards ceremony for the 
Moscow Mathematical Olympiad. Strange as it may sound, the 
Olympiad was semi-official, organised by Nikolai Konstantinove3. They 
had no venue for the ceremony, so we arranged everything at the 
Institute of Control Sciences. The schoolkids arrive, the awards 
ceremony drags on for six hours, and they begin to kick up a rumpus. 
They set fire to dry grass in the grounds of the institute, hit the ducks in 
the pond with sticks, and — worst of all — set off a fire hydrant. 

lt turned out that the fire system had no emergency drain. When a 
hydrant is broken with no hose attached, water starts exploding out of 
it. There was a pipe with a plug in the basement, and there should 
have been a drain. But there was no drain. The plug popped out, and 
the entire basement was flooded. The following morning Zhora 
Remizov and | come to work, and Trakhtengerts, the head of the lab, 
greets us with a laugh, “Why are you late? You’ve probably had an 
emergency, ha ha!” As it turned out, we had. Then we get a call from 
the facilities and maintenance director, Pavlov, who says: “Who 
organised all this? Trakhtengerts’ people? Right... Go and help them 
bail the water out!” So, 500 buckets of water... 

We removed the water, fixed the broken radio in the hall, 
everything was fine... But someone starts telling tales, and the security 
writes a report on all these outrages to the administration. And there’s 
Prangishvili’s resolution on top of the report, saying: “Your mistake. 
What happened?” 

And my file for promotion to the role of junior research associate is 
lying in the administration office. And Boris just says, quite reasonably, 
“Just remove the paper with Prangishvili’s resolution. It'll be fine”. It 
would never have crossed my mind. 

Two months later it started raining heavily. It was so intense that 
the building where the administration office was located started 
leaking. Water ran down into the library and got the precious foreign 
magazines wet. The following day, on my way to the canteen, | heard 


Prangishvili yelling in his office: “You’ve recently had a drill, and what, 
again?” Naturally, that first incident was instantly forgotten. 

Aven: Boris knew too well how life worked. 

Gnedin: That’s an excellent summary. But he also understood the 
limits of what was allowed, and what was not. 

Aven: At the time. And then, later, it turned out that everything was 
allowed. He was the first person to sense that these limits were 
shifting. Everyone else got scared, but he realised that you could move 
sideways, straight ahead, crosswise, and so on. But you're right: Borya 
could sense these limits better than anyone, his understanding of life 
was really great. Do you think this predetermined his later success? 

Gnedin: It’s like this, you know... How do you project the future 
from the past? There were always some prerequisites. But there’s a 
huge element of randomness to it. Things could have happened this 
way, things could have happened the other way... 

Aven: | don't think so. 

Gnedin: Now these are philosophical questions... 


Tough it out 


Aven: At what point did you lose touch with Boris? 

Gnedin: After his presentation at Purdue University, Boris travelled 
abroad a few more times. The following trip was to Italy, and 
supposedly had something to do with his scientific work. There he 
somehow got in touch with Cimaronié64, and things were set in motion: 
a Russian-ltalian joint venture, LogoVAZ. Why LogoVAZ? ‘VAZ’ came 
from AvtoVAZ, and ‘Logo’ from the Italian company, Logo System. 

Aven: If | understand correctly, you had nothing to do with 
LogoVAZ. 

Gnedin: Not a thing. 

Aven: What year did you leave Russia? 

Gnedin: In 1990. But by that point Boris hadn’t been seen at the 
institute for two years. | popped into LogoVAZ a couple of times, on 
some academic business, enquired, “Borya, how are you doing?” And 
he says, “Sanya, this is my thing”. Boris’s office was located in the 
[historical] mansion of Denis Davydoves, and he was very comfortable 
there. He was surrounded by a different crowd, alien to the academic 
environment. 

As it turned out, Boris already had leads in many companies 
abroad. So surprising... Quite an expansion... 

Aven: He used to say that expansion is a way of life. 

Gnedin: Indeed. He coined many such aphorisms that made you 
think. Here’s one, for instance: “Sanya, Sanya, the only source of 
information about you is yourself”. He just hit the nail on the head! 

Aven: What a profound thought. Very true. 


Gnedin: His thoughts were always rather concise, let’s say, but 
they were often unexpected. Sometimes you would put an idea in his 
head, and it would take on an entirely different aspect in his mind... It 
was amusing to watch what would come out of it. | mean, you even 
feel part of a bigger process. 

Aven: Could you sum up how you feel about him? 

Gnedin: Berezovsky never did wrong by me. | know dozens of 
people that he helped. Half the institute owed him one on different 
occasions. And it gives me so much pain to think that this person is no 
longer with us. 

Aven: If you saw him now, what would you tell him? 

Gnedin: That he had to tough it out. 

Aven: But you believe it was an illness. 

Gnedin: To tough it out. 


Galina Besharova 
London, July 2014 


Galina Alexandrovna Besharova (Berezovskaya) (b. 1958) was 
Boris Berezovsky’s second wife. Berezovsky married Besharova in 
1991 after divorcing his first wife Nina Korotkova. In 1989 they had 
their first child, a son, Artyom, and their daughter Anastasia was born 
in 1992. In 1993 Besharova and the children moved to London. In 
2008 she filed for divorce, which was finalised at the High Court in 
London in 2011. The Ascot house where Berezovsky spent the last 
days of his life now belongs to Besharova. 


Aven: Galya, | want to write a book and make a film about Boris. 
To some degree this is going to be a story about a miracle. Boris had a 
marvellous life. In fact, most of our generation had lives like that. They 
turned out in unexpected ways — for better or for worse, completely 
unexpected. And my first question to you is: when you first met Boris, 
did you imagine that your life would turn out this way? That in 30 years 
you would become a rich Englishwoman, and we would meet up in 
London, and you would have a mansion in Chelsea, and a manor 
house in Ascot? Did you have a sense of wonder? 

Besharova: | don’t really like the way ‘rich Englishwoman’ sounds, 
because | have always considered myself Russian. And Russian | will 
remain, whatever they may call me. As for being rich, this is relative. 
But, to tell the truth — yes, | always knew that. 

Aven: When did you meet Boris? 

Besharova: At the beginning of the 80s. We were introduced by 
his friend, Lyonya Boguslavsky, and my girlfriend. It so happened that 


they were together, and it was just an invitation to hang out in the 
evening, catch up with old friends. 

Aven: At an apartment? Because we hardly ever went to 
restaurants. 

Besharova: Yes, it was at Boris’s place. It was a time when we 
hung out in kitchens, listening to Vysotsky, smoking, drinking, and so 
on. When | walked into Boris’s apartment, our eyes met — and there 
was an instant spark in my head. 

Aven: Instantly? 

Besharova: Yes. Some kind of a — boom! | saw his eyes, and told 
myself, “This man has very intelligent eyes. He will go places”. | hadn't 
even heard his voice yet; | knew nothing about him. And when he 
spoke, when we got to know each other better, he made a very 
favourable impression on me as a man. Boris has — had, alas — a 
very valuable quality for a man: he could charm people. 

Aven: Yes, he could make people like him. Not only women — 
men too. 


‘Tm living here from now on’ 


Besharova: You couldn't fight his charisma. It was next to 
impossible to say no to him. He wasn’t the man I'd been dreaming of, 
but it so happened that fate brought us together, and things were set in 
motion. 

We had a fantastic love. And I’ve kept the best memories of that 
time. | no longer remember the ugly stuff, only the beautiful. And yes, 
it's a bit strange to use the past tense talking about all of this... 

Aven: | know, it’s very sad. | remember how we all went to my 
dacha together. | was with my future wife — or we were just married. 
Boris brought you, and there was also a certain gentleman named 
Zibarev with a girl. The girls prepared the food — none of us had chefs 
at the time, naturally — then everybody ate and drank. Then we went 
outside, and Boris said to me, “Look how beautiful our women are!” 
And this was spoken with such a depth of feeling — he was plainly in 
awe of you. It was very obvious. He left Nina in 1989, and you moved 
in together. How did that happen? 

Besharova: It’s an interesting story. Artyom had already been 
born, he was about a month old. | was looking after him at home, and 
then suddenly the doorbell rang — and there was Boris on the 
doorstep with a bag, and five suits on hangers. “Hi!” “Hi, come in. 
What’s happened?” “Nothing, I’m living here from now on”. He opened 
my wardrobe, shifted all my clothes, hung his suits, put down his bag, 
and said, “Everything alright? Let’s have lunch now”. That’s how it all 
happened. We hadn't discussed it or planned it — it was just that 
simple, really. 


Aven: Boris had this extraordinary quality: recklessness, audacity. 
| think that one of the reasons for his success in the 90s is that he was 
the bravest of them all. 

Besharova: It’s true. Boris was never afraid of anything. And it was 
impossible to stop him when he made up his mind. In those days he 
really had no sense of fear. 

Aven: Nor did he later. 

Besharova: When he got older, when we had children and took on 
certain responsibilities, he became more or less mindful of his actions. 
But that may have been his genetic predisposition. 

| know a lot of comical stories from Boris’s childhood; he and his 
friends used to get up to no good, and even got expelled from school. 
He was somehow detached from reality. And this, naturally, set him far 
apart from the rest of my friends. | liked that, it's a very attractive 
quality, to have beside you a fearless man who'd do anything. 

There’s one example to confirm this, and you, Petya, are familiar 
with it. It happened at a Moscow airport when Boris was returning from 
a business trip to the States. What happened is that | came to the 
airport, and his wife Nina and you turned up to meet him too. There 
were no mobile phones back in the day, no way of warning him. Boris 
didn’t know; he only knew that he and | had planned this beforehand. 
And when he appeared — | don’t know, perhaps Nina will be 
disappointed to hear this — he took in the scene, came up to me and 
said, “Hello, hello. This is crazy, what’s going on here? Let’s sort this 
out”. 

Aven: And he walked you to the car and came back. 

Besharova: Yes. And that was a significant action in my eyes. He 
could have done anything at that moment. But he chose to do what he 
did. Now, that’s an example of recklessness, audacity, courage. 

Aven: Boris told me that you lived modestly, with your mother and 
father. How did he feel about this? Did he pay any attention to that? 

Besharova: There were three of us living in a room of 12 square 
metres. It was a small two-bedroom apartment — my parents and us, 
five people in total. We started living together happily right away, and 
lived like that for quite a while, four years. He already had LogoVAZ, 
there was some money, and we could afford to buy an apartment of 
our own. But Boris enjoyed living with a family, he liked that our son 
had grandparents. It was great, despite the fact that it was a tiny flat, 
and it was crowded. That didn’t seem to bother him. He didn’t care 
what kind of state the walls or floors were in. 

Aven: He slept very little. 

Besharova: Five hours. | hardly ever saw him. He left at 9 o’clock 
in the morning and returned at 11 p.m. nearly every day. 

Aven: That’s when the money began to come in? 


Besharova: | don’t know anything about that. We didn’t even think 
about this, Petya, that wasn’t our main priority. As a matter of fact, it 
was no priority at all. That came later: the power, the money, the 
opportunities. But at the time it was just an exciting life, doing things 
from scratch, building everything up: business, relationships. That was 
tremendous work. And it occupied a great part of our lives. As | see it, 
that was his life, and my life... Work was our everything. 


Money was only a tool 


Aven: When you met him, Boris was a scientist who was pursuing 
serious science. Then he started a business. And later he went into 
politics. Did these shifts surprise you? And how did his personality 
change with every shift? 

Besharova: He changed significantly. A lot, really. 

Aven: When Berezovsky started a business in the late 1980s you 
were by his side. What was happening to him in your opinion? 

Besharova: LogoVAZ marks the date of our son Artyom’s birth. 
The joint venture called LogoVAZ was officially registered on this day 
in 1989. Of course, | noticed and observed all of this. He lived and 
breathed that job, cared so much about it that nothing else was of any 
interest to him at the time. 

Aven: What were his goals? He wasn’t a greedy person at all. 

Besharova: He wasn’t greedy. Money was just a tool for him. 

Aven: But then how did he justify the fact that he was quitting 
science and starting a business? 

Besharova: We discussed this. The dilemma arose before the 
start of all this perestroika. He hesitated whether he should continue 
pursuing science or start a business. We decided that science wasn’t 
going anywhere, and if something went wrong with the business, there 
was always a way back. 

Aven: When did you notice that you suddenly had serious money? 
Or was it a gradual process? 

Besharova: | didn’t notice anything; | was far removed from this. 
To be honest, | didn’t have any interest in it. | knew that there was this 
man, my husband, who took care of it and whom | could swear by. | 
knew that he wouldn’t do anything stupid and would never risk his own 
safety, or ours. Of course, all of this was happening gradually, but it 
was growing. First there was LogoVAZ, then Sibneft, and television, 
and newspapers. All in all, Boris became quite a powerful oligarch. | 
suppose the wealthier he became, the more he changed. It manifested 
itself in his behaviour, in his manners. 


Aven: Did he become more confident? 

Besharova: Definitely. There was no shadow of a doubt on his 
face or in his thoughts. 

Aven: Boris had been a very self-assured individual even before 
that. 

Besharova: Not really, Petya. He was 35 when we met. At 35 a 
man knows what he wants from life. But he had a lot of insecurities. 
And, he was particularly hesitant about his dissertation: “Should | 
defend the DSc thesis? Shouldn't 1? What if they don’t let me pass? 
What if this? What if that?” He was agonising over it, and it took me a 
lot of effort to bring him round. After he got the DSc, and gained 
confidence in his abilities — that’s when his growth began, both as a 
man and as a person. 

Aven: Berezovsky received his DSc pretty early — he was about 
37, | believe. | always looked up to him as an older friend, and to me 
he seemed a confident person. That being said, he was a very happy 
person. | can’t remember him ever being in an ill mood. Was he ever 
depressed at home? 

Besharova: Never. He never allowed himself to break down or be 
a killjoy. He was always optimistic, everything was always great, you 
had to live and enjoy life. We never fought, he never spoke a bad word 
to me; that wasn’t the way we did things. If there was a 
misunderstanding, we would sit down and sort everything out amiably. 
And if he felt guilty, he always called or came over to apologise. That 
was, of course, a unique quality. It’s very honourable, | think, when a 
man can come up to you, apologise in person and admit: “I was 
wrong”. It’s very rare nowadays. 

Aven: Well, | don’t know about that. It’s easy for me to apologise. If 
| believe that | was wrong, why not admit it? 

Besharova: Petya, why waste our lives on grievances and 
bickering? Life’s already short. On the contrary, he was always 
surrounded by fun, children and friends; he was at the centre of things 
and could always connect some people who hadn't been able to 
connect before. 

Aven: He certainly had tremendous charisma. | saw him make 
people change their mind in front of my eyes with the help of his 
phenomenal powers of persuasion. 

Besharova: Yes. He could always convince me, persuade me, 
make me believe, and | would always buy it. If | were to provide 
examples, I'd have to tell you my entire life story, you know. 

Aven: | think that in order to convince a person of something, you 
have to believe it yourself. If you don’t trust a person, they won’t trust 
you. Borya had this fantastic credulity. This quality is a double-edged 
sword: on the one hand, it helps you to foster relationships, and on the 


other hand it makes you an easy target to be taken advantage of. 
Which is what happened in his case. Boris’s personal tragedy is largely 
a result of his trust in people whom he shouldn't have trusted. Did you 
realise that he was too trusting, overly naive? 

Besharova: Of course. | always knew that. He was always a 
player, a romantic. And a very naive person. These are qualities that 
shouldn't coexist in one person, but they did in Boris. 

Aven: Did you try to cure him of his gullibility? 

Besharova: Yes, | did. Definitely. As a woman | always noticed 
and felt it, and | think any woman would be aware of this. If she truly 
loves her husband and doesn’t want him to get into trouble, she will, of 
course, try to protect him. 

Aven: However, he wasn’t easily persuaded himself. His favourite 
expression was: “You don’t get it”. 

Besharova: “You don't get it”. Indeed. Boris loved this expression, 
and he may not have believed 100 per cent, but he was always able to 
pay heed, and take advice into consideration. And perhaps even 
change his mind. 

Aven: He wasn’t a tyrant in his private life. He was a very even- 
tempered, low-maintenance, easy-going person. 

Besharova: Make no mistake about it! He wouldn't have hurt a fly. 
Never ever. He loved nature, loved children, music, animals — people 
like that can never be cruel. On the other hand, he could be an 
absolute devil in family matters. For instance, if he had taken it into his 
head to do something in terms of parenting, it was almost impossible 
to dissuade him. 

Aven: Did Boris spend much time with the kids? Did he have the 
time? 

Besharova: With Artyom he did, yes. Later, after we left for 
London in 1994, | didn’t see him often. But he returned to parenting 
when he moved to England in 2000. He jumped into parenting with an 
unusual zeal: he would always go to parent-teacher meetings, speak 
with the headmaster, attend Nastya’s school plays. He was a great 
father; I'll give him that. He loved his children and cared about them. 

Aven: | can’t help but mention that he was a wonderful son as well. 
He had a very special relationship with his mother. 

Besharova: A very warm, very trusting, very honest relationship. 
They shared everything with each other, from politics to grandchildren. 
The first person he called in the morning was his mother, whom he 
discussed everything with. This is a rare quality. | believe he was the 
best son. If my son turns out like this, l'Il be the happiest woman in the 
world. 


Part Two 


In January 1989 | left for Austria, having swapped my father’s old 
two-bedroom flat for a fur coat (Argentinian opossum, | believe) for my 
wife, and bought a new Zhiguli from AvtoVAZ with Boris’s assistance. 


Let me remind you that it was impossible to just go and buy a car in 
those days. The manufacturer, AvtoVAZ, naturally had a quota. 
Berezovsky had negotiated that they would assemble a VAZ-2109 for 
each of us, and that we could buy them right from the factory in 
Togliatti. In December 1988 we arrived at the factory and discovered 
that our cars were painted the pale blue of a toddler’s potty. We 
refused them, and they promised to assemble new ones within a day 
— we both picked the trendy shade of ‘champagne spray’. Boris could 
not wait and flew back. But | stayed, picked up the car, and set off for 
Moscow with a friend who had flown in. Which, by the way, was pretty 
risky: the car was not properly registered, and could have been 
confiscated on our way from Togliatti to the capital. It wasn’t, however, 
and | drove it to Vienna. 


In Austria, my level of prosperity suddenly soared. My salary at the 
International Institute for Applied Systems Analysis was around $4,000 
per month, half of which | paid to the Soviet authorities, but the 
remaining two thousand significantly exceeded what | had been 
earning in the USSR (including commercial contracts, lectures, and 
papers for the Institute of Scientific Information for Social Sciences of 
the Russian Academy of Sciences). And, for that matter, the chance to 
feel like | was part of a huge world that had been almost entirely 
hidden from us before provoked powerful emotions. Every day, 
cruising along the autobahn amid a stream of cars taking people to 
work, | felt an indescribable joy. 


My wife and | were discovering a new world, including its 
gastronomic side. We once took 400 schillings (approximately 40 
dollars), went to a Chinese restaurant for the first time and asked the 
waiter to bring us the amount of food that would match the amount of 
money we had. About a month later we went to an Italian place, and | 
was invited to a Japanese restaurant (| had never heard the word 
‘sushi’ at the time) by a Taiwanese colleague, for whom the USSR was 
as distant and unattainable as Taiwan was for us. 


We used to travel — with permission from the embassy. In May 


1989 in Florence, on coming out of the Uffizi Gallery, | discovered that 
my car was gone. At first | was worried that it had been stolen. In 
accordance with the permission, we had to travel with two other 
families, and always stay together to avoid provocations — from the 
CIA, MI6, Mossad, you name it. But my wife and | were all alone in 
Florence, and this story could have come out because of the missing 
vehicle. But the fear quickly dissipated: | looked around and spotted 
Mercedes, BMWs, and even a Ferrari parked in the same car park as 
my VAZ-2109 had been. Who could care about my car? Why steal it? 
My neighbours in the car park, unlike me, had paid for their space, 
whereas my ‘champagne spray’ had been towed away to a vehicle 
pound on the outskirts of town, where | collected it after paying the 
fine. 


| saw myself as incredibly wealthy and successful. However, from 
spring 1990 onwards, Vienna became a frequent destination for my 
Moscow acquaintances, whose means clearly exceeded my salary. 


My wife assisted one of my close friends with shopping, and he 
gave her a handbag — and bought another three similar ones for his 
wife, sister, and mother. Lena called me from a phone booth, “Should | 
accept such an expensive gift, a $1,000-dollar handbag?” | gave her 
permission, as the giver had been my best man, and | had a feeling 
that he, unlike myself, could afford this kind of gift. 


Another one of my friends arrived in Vienna with no luggage at all, 
just a copy of the Pravda newspaper in his hand. To my question on 
how he was going to make it without as much as a toothbrush, he 
responded, “I can buy everything here”. And, having obtained money 
somewhere, he left three days later, driving a Mercedes with a Patek 
Philippe watch on his wrist. 


But Berezovsky outshone them all. He would come to Vienna two 
or three times per month, sometimes for only a couple of hours. He 
didn’t have private jets yet, but was already booking the airport’s VIP 
room for meetings. And during his longer stays he would shop for 
clothes and presents at places that were inaccessible to us. He rubbed 
shoulders with very respectable people, and spoke a lot about the 
growing empire that was LogoVAZ. 


Boris’s appearance was changing. In Moscow he used to dress 
very modestly, and would traditionally only bring clothes for Nina and 
their daughters from his overseas business trips. He himself used to 
walk around in cheap felt boots with a zip, which were known as 
‘farewell to youth’. And now... It was from him that | learnt the names 


of brands | had never heard of before because of their high prices. 


The transformation of Berezovsky and my other friends, right down 
to the changes in their appearance, got me thinking. One day | told my 
wife, “There’s something going on in Moscow. It looks as though 
they’re starting to make serious money. We may need to return”. Lena 
didn’t want to go back. She remembered all too well the ‘consumer’s 
card’66 and the four hours she would spend in queues every day 
shopping for groceries. 


Nonetheless, | decided to try and get involved in some kind of 
business, and one day | asked Berezovsky whether | could be useful 
given my present location. “You can”, Boris replied. “We still have very 
few serious connections in the West. We need investors, people with 
money, not the petty profiteers that are all over us now. Keep your 
eyes peeled”. And he issued an order appointing me as the LogoVAZ 
representative in Western Europe. 


At the time | regularly gave lectures on the Soviet economy and 
Gorbachev’s reforms in various parts of the world for various 
audiences: in Germany, Israel, the U.S., Scotland. One day | gave a 
talk to the participants of a large energy conference: scientists and 
businessmen. And after the conference | received an offer to speak 
before the members of a certain oil and gas club in New York. | was 
approached by Robert Hefner Ill. As | learnt later, this pioneer of deep 
gas drilling had nearly bankrupted a number of major American banks, 
and later became the protagonist of a book about these events called 
Funny Money. 


Bearing in mind the promised fee, | naturally accepted. | flew to 
New York, stayed at a 5-star hotel for the first time, and gave a lecture. 
And when | was finished Hefner said to me: “The oil industry is 
definitely going to be privatised in the USSR. Could you arrange some 
connections in case an opportunity to invest presents itself? Why don’t 
we go to Moscow together?” 


My only business connection was Boris Berezovsky. Upon 
discovering the calibre of Hefner (a billionaire at one point), he was 
immediately filled with enthusiasm, and began making arrangements. 
In October 1991 | went to Moscow accompanied by a group of 
Americans. There were three of them: Hefner, Sharp, a large 
industrialist from Oklahoma, and the state’s governor David Walters. 


Berezovsky decided to take the group to three locations: to 
Moscow, where we were scheduled to meet with a number of oil 


industry officials from the USSR and RSFSR¢7; to Georgia, where 
there were oil extracting fields and refining facilities, and where we 
could host a decent reception; and, finally, to St. Petersburg — to 
strengthen the positive impressions left by the Soviet Union. 


| won't dwell on Moscow, where the main person they talked to was 
my ex-colleague from the All-Soviet Scientific Research Institute of 
System Analysis and a future minister of the Gaidar government, 
Vladimir Lopukhin, or Georgia, where we were the guests of Badri 
Patarkatsishvili. 


As it would transpire later, the main thing happened in St. 
Petersburg. 


Since there was a governor of an American state in our company, 
our status allowed us to claim a meeting with the mayor of St. 
Petersburg, Anatoly Sobchak. The Americans were really keen on the 
idea: Sobchak was popular, and represented the ‘new Russia’. 


| called Chubais, at the time Sobchak’s first deputy, and asked him 
to arrange a meeting. Chubais was out of town, at the famous Dacha 
Number 5 on the Arkhangelskoye estate near Moscow, working on the 
Yeltsin reform programme with his colleagues. Naturally, ld popped in 
to see them upon my arrival in Moscow, and shared my drafts with 
Gaidar. “I’m not in St. Petersburg”, said Chubais, “but Sobchak has a 
very sensible head of the Committee for External Relations of the 
Mayor’s Office, Vladimir Putin. I'll give him a call and ask him to help. 
Call him afterwards”. 


| called, and we settled the details of the meeting with Sobchak. On 
top of that, Putin promised to assist with a tour of the city. 


The night we arrived we met him and had dinner at the Hotel 
Evropeiskayaés . At 4 p.m. the following day we came to see Sobchak. 


Unfortunately, Berezovsky had had one too many at lunch. When 
we arrived at the mayor's office, he didn’t seat himself on the ‘proper’ 
side by us, but for some reason took a seat to Sobchak’s left, slightly 
further down. Sobchak at the centre, Putin on the right, and 
Berezovsky on the left. 


And then Berezovsky... dozed off. He was seated a few chairs 
away, and Sobchak, who had been deeply engaged in telling a story 
for the past 40 minutes, didn’t notice. But Putin could clearly see all of 
it. He was gradually getting red in the face, in a wild rage over such 


insolence — nodding off at a meeting with the mayor. He made signs 
at me, and l, without Sobchak noticing, rolled paper balls and tossed 
them at Boris in an attempt to wake him. Berezovsky stirred, looked 
around, and dozed off again. It was extremely rude. 


When we finished, and had our photo taken (Berezovsky finally 
came to his senses), a terribly angry Putin refused to shake hands with 
Boris and me, and then pulled me aside, “Chubais asked me to assist 
you, and so | have done. But napping at a meeting like this is 
something you don’t do. Do not call me ever again and do not count on 
my help. And this Georgian fellow” (we had flown in from Tbilisi, and 
this is the category he had assigned to Boris) “better not show his face 
in our city. If | see him FII break his legs”. 


| was ashamed, and apologised profusely. None of it worked... | 
still keep a photograph from this meeting in my living room. 


KKK 


Three weeks later | was invited to join the government. 


On the first or second day of my appointment | gave my secretary a 
shortlist of people (non-government) who were always to be put 
through to me immediately. There were six or seven names, and one 
of them was Berezovsky’s. 


He called regularly, and was always ready to meet. But I hardly 
had any time in Moscow — during these first months, members of the 
Gaidar government hardly got more than five hours of sleep every day. 
Alongside the official meetings the ‘team’ had daily late informal get- 
togethers, either at Yegor’s place or at ours — we had no children at 
the time. 


| introduced Berezovsky to Gaidar, but that was not enough for 
him. He wanted to meet as many people as possible; he was always in 
need of new connections. Apparently, having acknowledged that | was 
not of much use to him in Moscow, Boris decided to accompany me 
abroad. Sometimes there is, indeed, a bit of free time on business 
trips, and members of the delegation get together to have a drink and 
a chat. 


| remember at least two business trips when Boris followed me out 
— to South Korea and the United States. He wasn’t a member of the 
delegation, but our government had a democratic set-up at the time, 
and | just took him with me to the spontaneous get-togethers. 


In the spring of 1992 in South Korea | introduced Berezovsky to 
Korzhakoveg. And in the summer, Gaidar, Boris and | visited the widow 
of the late senator John Heinz (she went on to marry the future U.S. 
Secretary of State John Kerry) in Washington, D.C. 


| have often read in the press that | used to help LogoVAZ while 
serving as a minister, either with tariffs on imported cars or with 
something else. This is not true. Boris never asked me to assist with 
any specific issues. And | wouldn’t have been able to help anyway. | 
worked on foreign trade reform, making the ruble convertible, and 
foreign debt. Specific issues were dealt with by others. Then again, 
Boris was rarely occupied by specific issues. He needed connections. 
And with or without my help, he was steadily making more of them. 


On 13 January 1993, Old New Year’s Eve70, Zurab Tsereteli71 
hosted a large party. He invited Luzhkov, Kobzon72, Korzhakov, and 
Barsukov73. And Berezovsky and Lena. Having recently resigned as 
minister, | could see very clearly that Boris was already a well- 
established insider in this new elite. Unlike myself, who'd been invited 
to Zurab’s party automatically. 


* k * 


Many of my interviewees objected when | called Berezovsky a 
businessman — in my opinion, for no good reason. What makes 
business unique is that unlike any other area it requires a combination 
of very diverse qualities in order to succeed. You need to understand 
the world in general, know the ins and outs of your industry and your 
business in the pure sense of the word, to be able to calculate, to be 
able to manage people, take risks, forge connections. At different 
times and in different circumstances the measure of each of these 
qualities may vary, but it never drops to zero. 


In the Russia of the 90s, the ability to build relationships was 
surprisingly important. Such was Russian business, and Boris’s initial 
success was, naturally, determined by this factor. He had a poor 
understanding of all the businesses he was involved in, and couldn’t 
build any kind of system. And yet in the early 90s he was 
unquestionably a Russian businessman, albeit one with limited 
functionality. Limited, but significant. And this is exactly what | called 
this chapter — ‘Businessman’. 


1970-80s: Mathematician 


Conversations: 

Yelena Gorbunova 

Leonid Boguslavsky (continued) 
Yuri Shefler 

Mikhail Denisov (continued) 
Yuli Dubov (continued) 
Mark Sheiman 

Anatoly Chubais 
Chronology 

1990 

6 March 


Adoption of the Law on Property in the USSR, essentially legalising 
the privatisation of the means of production. 


14 March 


The 3rd Extraordinary Congress of People’s Deputies amends 
Article 6 of the Soviet Constitution and introduces the post of President 
of the USSR. 


May 

At a meeting of the Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union Prime 
Minister Nikolai Ryzhkov delivers a report outlining the transition to a 
regulated market economy, developed by the ‘Abalkin commission’74. 


12 June 


The Congress of People’s Deputies passes the Declaration of 
State Sovereignty of the Russian SFSR. 


9 October 


Adoption of the Law on Public Associations, enabling the 
registration of political parties. 


1991 


Boris Berezovsky is elected Corresponding Member of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 


14 January 


Valentin Pavlov becomes prime minister. On 22 January he 
initiates a monetary reform: a regulated exchange of 50-ruble and 100- 
ruble banknotes for those issued in 1991. Bank deposits are frozen 
and food prices soar. 


17 March 


Referendum on the future of the Soviet Union. In the Russian 
SFSR it is held alongside a referendum on creating the post of 
President of Russia, to be elected by popular vote. Over 70 per cent of 
participants are in favour of preserving the USSR and introducing the 
post of President of Russia. 


12 June 

The presidential election for the RSFSR takes place on the first 
anniversary of the Declaration of State Sovereignty of Russia. Yeltsin 
wins with 57 per cent of the popular vote. 


19-21 August 


Soviet hardliners launch a failed coup d’état, also Known as the 
August Coup. 


27 September 


Boris Berezovsky finalises his divorce from his first wife, Nina 
Korotkova. 


27 October 


Dzhokhar Dudayev becomes the president of the Chechen 
Republic of Ichkeria. 


6 November 


Yeltsin issues a decree banning all Communist Party activities. The 
Russian government that will make history as ‘the Gaidar government’ 
is formed. Yegor Gaidar initially holds the posts of deputy chairman on 
economic policy and minister of economics and finance. 


8 December 

Signing of the agreements that declare the USSR as effectively 
ceasing to exist and establish the Commonwealth of Independent 
States (C.I.S.). 


25 December 


The Soviet flag is lowered for the last time, and the Russian 
tricolour is raised in its place. 


1992 
2 January 


A new decree on price liberalisation comes into force. 
Hyperinflation begins. 


29 January 

Signing of a presidential decree ‘On Freedom of Trade’. 

1 October 

Voucher privatisation begins. The chief developer of the project is 
the head of Goskomimushchestvo (the Committee for the 
Management of State Property), Anatoly Chubais. 

15 December 

Yegor Gaidar resigns his post as acting prime minister in response 
to the conflict between President Yeltsin and the 4th Congress of 
People’s Deputies. Viktor Chernomyrdin is appointed prime minister. 
The author of this book resigns from his post as minister of foreign 
economic relations a week later. 


1992 


Boris Berezovsky and Galina Besharova have their second child 
together, their daughter Anastasia. 


1993 
1 January 


TV-6, a television channel funded by the American media mogul 
Ted Turner with the involvement of LogoVAZ and Lukoil, starts 
broadcasting. 


25 April 


A four-part referendum on confidence in President Yeltsin, known 
as “Yes-Yes-No-Yes” (after the answers to the four questions 
suggested by Yeltsin supporters) is held. The results are “Yes-Yes-No- 
No”, and confirm confidence in Yeltsin and his political agenda, but 
reject early presidential and People’s Deputies75 elections. 


26 July 


The circulation of USSR banknotes is halted. Soviet ruble 
banknotes are exchanged for Russian ruble banknotes. 


21 September 


The confrontation between the president and the Supreme Soviet 
comes to a head. Presidential decree No. 1400 dissolves the 
Congress of People’s Deputies of the Russian Federation. 


3-4 October 


Storming of the Ostankino television centre and the White House 
on Krasnopresnenskaya Embankment, seat of the Supreme Soviet of 
the RSFSR. 


10 October 


NTV, a television channel funded by Vladimir Gusinsky (Most 
Bank), starts broadcasting. 


12 December 


A referendum on the Constitution of the Russian Federation is 
held, along with Russian parliamentary elections. Out of the eight 
parties elected to the State Duma, the Liberal Democratic Party of 
Russia (LDPR) and Choice of Russia win the majority of seats, with 


the Communist Party coming third. 


Yelena Gorbunova 
London, December 2016 


Yelena Alexandrovna Gorbunova (b. 1967) is an entrepreneur and 
former common-law wife of Boris Berezovsky (from 1993 to 2013). 
Born in the Moscow Region, she graduated from the Moscow Institute 
of Management. She has two children from her relationship with 
Berezovsky: a daughter, Arina (b. 1996) and a son, Gleb (b. 1997). In 
January 2013 she won an order to have £200 million of Berezovsky’s 
assets frozen in support of his former domestic partner and children. 
She lives in the United Kingdom. 


Aven: Lena, how and when did you meet Boris? 


Gorbunova: We met in 1990; we were introduced by a mutual 
acquaintance. When we met, | had already taken my final state 
examinations and had another year ahead of me for working ona 
dissertation. There was no placement programme, and he invited me 
to write my paper under his supervision. He was my research advisor. 


Aven: What impression did he make on you? Was there a spark? 
You had an entire life together ahead of you. Did you get a feeling that 
things might end up this way? 


Gorbunova: No, | didn’t. Not an inkling, nothing. 
Aven: Did he stand out? 


Gorbunova: Well, he was infectious; he could spark your interest, 
make an impression with his ideas. 


Aven: How did you figure out that he was out of the ordinary, 
brilliant, different from the rest? lIl be honest: | spoke with Galya, and 
she told me that she felt this spark when she saw Berezovsky for the 
first time. She was instantly bedazzled by him. There was a lot to 
admire about Boris, and, of course, people admired him. 


Gorbunova: He didn’t seem different to me. Everything he did felt 
very natural. So there were no sparks. 


Aven: As far as | know he fell for you at once. And when did you 
become romantically involved? 


Gorbunova: Within a few months. We met in the spring, and | 
started working on my dissertation in the autumn. It began in the 
autumn, | guess. 


Aven: Was he already famous? Could you hear, “Berezovsky, 
Berezovsky, Berezovsky” on every street corner, as was the case 
later? 


Gorbunova: No, of course not. | didn’t even know about LogoVAZ 
at the time. There was nowhere to learn it from. 


Aven: You know, I'd been living in Austria, and when | returned in 
late 1991 he was already very popular. 


Gorbunova: That was already a year and a half after we first met. 
They had no idea what they were doing 


Gorbunova: After you asked to meet me | started looking through 
old photos. So much happened, as it turns out... It’s just that the 
events of the past few years have overshadowed everything. But there 
was an entire life before. 


Aven: In October 1991 we were in Georgia together. There | met 
Badri for the first time, and then all of us met Putin in St. Petersburg. 
There was this feeling in the air that everything was about to explode, 
a whole great unknown life ahead... Did you feel the same? 


Gorbunova: Absolutely, yes. There was a wave of new people, 
people with ideas, who were coming up with something. Those who 
wanted to get somewhere finally had the freedom to act. 


Aven: To what degree were they working for the money, do you 
think? 


Gorbunova: Money was never their top priority, but it was always 
in the picture. Because money is part and parcel of freedom. It’s 
important that the boundaries were expanding for individuals who 
wanted to make a change in their lives. Borya had a romantic vision 
that he would be able to change everything in the country. 


Aven: So he’d already started thinking about the country, not just 


LogoVAZ? 


Gorbunova: He always thought about the country, and he always 
thought about his interests. 


Aven: Did he have some kind of ideal model of the world? 
Gorbunova: Western democracy. 


Aven: What are your memories of those years? Was there money 
already? Was there a feeling that it was about to start flowing in? 


Gorbunova: Yes, because the 1991 coup happened when we 
were in the Seychelles. | wasn’t feeling well, so | said, “Borya, let’s go 
back earlier”. We left earlier, landed in Frankfurt, and the putsch was 
on every screen. We couldn’t make sense of what was going on. It 
must have happened while we were on board. 


Aven: You didn’t want to stay in Germany and wait? 


Gorbunova: We wanted to wait it out, to see what was going to 
happen. We did linger for a day or two, not long. And came back. 


Aven: What do you remember about LogoVAZ? | got an 
impression that it was very alive, that everything there was in full swing 
for the first two or three years. 


Gorbunova: It was very alive because they had no idea what they 
were doing. They did whatever came to mind. There was such an air of 
freedom, a sense that any fantasy could be brought to life, but it was 
important to stay within the boundaries. 


Aven: Did Boris share these fantasies with you? 
Gorbunova: Yes, he did. 


Aven: As it now turns out no one really understood what exactly 
they were doing, whether it was a car dealership or something else 
entirely. What do you remember of that? 


Gorbunova: You do realise that it didn’t start with cars? It began 
with automation, because Boris had been working on an automation 
system for them. And afterwards they signed a contract with AvtoVAZ, 
became their representative, and started selling cars. They were 
involved in all sorts of things. 


Kadannikov’s favourite shop 


Aven: | have a feeling that with the launch of LogoVAZ, Boris 
became much less considerate. He developed this bossiness, an air of 
haughtiness. 


Gorbunova: That wasn’t haughtiness, that was an exaggerated 
self-assurance. 


Aven: He even started changing externally. When you first met 
him, in the Soviet times, he was dressed poorly. But by the late 1990s 
Borya had become a trendsetter. I’m not sure whether it was with your 
help, but he was always immaculately dressed. As you may recall, you 
and Boris once took me to this amazing shop in Zurich that’s still there, 
without a single sign... 


Gorbunova: That was Kadannikov’s favourite shop, and he 
introduced Boris to it. When we regularly travelled together, 
Kadannikov would say, “Borya, let's go to some shop”. 


Aven: A Soviet executive? 


Gorbunova: A Soviet executive, yes. Kadannikov loved dressing 
up. But it was still 1990—1991. 


Aven: How dictatorial was Borya? Was it a team of friends, or not? 


Gorbunova: No, not really. Despite the fact that they had so much 
in common, everyone had a life of their own that they didn’t share with 
the others. It was a melting pot of people from different walks of life. | 
didn’t discuss the LogoVAZ hierarchy with Borya. | felt he wasn’t really 
interested in that side of things. He would delegate all managerial 
duties to other people, and move on to the next thing, because he 
hated dwelling on one thing for too long. 


Aven: When did these significant figures — the Luzhkovs, the 
Yeltsins, the Korzhakovs — start to appear on Boris’s horizon? It 
seems to me that before our trip to Korea in 1992 he hadn’t known 
anyone at the top. 


Gorbunova: Indeed. It’s possible that he was in contact with the 
mayor's office in connection with LogoVAZ, that was unavoidable. | 
believe it started when you joined the government. 


Aven: And even before that we’d all met Putin. But you weren't at 


the meeting where Borya dozed off. 


Gorbunova: | remember just how furious you were at the 
Astoria76. You couldn't stop shouting... 


Aven: | was shouting because | had just been shouted at by Putin. 
And, of course, it was terribly embarrassing because Boris had fallen 
asleep at a meeting with Sobchak. 


Gorbunova: We went to a bar afterwards, and you relaxed a bit. | 
also remember how we visited you in Paris after your resignation. You 
decided to take a break, and were spending time at Mazharov’s77 
place in Paris. 


Aven: Right, that did happen. | was trying to figure out what to do. 
Gorbunova: That’s when Misha [Fridman] turned up. 


Aven: No, Misha turned up in the spring, and when | was with 
Mazharov | was invited to open several banks. If you recall, | arrived 
on 13 January, it was Old New Year’s Eve, and we were at Zurab 
Tsereteli’s party. This is where | realised that Borya had already 
become a member of that crowd in the space of six months since I’d 
introduced him to Korzhakov and Barsukov. 


Gorbunova: Luzhkov was at Tsereteli’s party as well. It was the 
first time I’d seen him. 


Aven: | was in low spirits because I'd just resigned. But Boris was 
in a fantastic mood the whole evening. Do you remember his liaisons 
with all those big bosses? Was their communication limited to work- 
related issues, or was there an informal aspect as well? 


Gorbunova: He had an informal relationship only with 
Soskovets78, but that was already in 1994. 


Aven: At the time everyone believed that Soskovets was going to 
become the successor. 


Gorbunova: If they’d held the [presidential] elections in 1998, he 
might well have been. 


Leonid Boguslavsky (continued) 


LogoVAZ: Turning on the ‘big tap’ 


Aven: Tell me how the establishment and development of 
LogoVAZ, his first business, was organised. How much did this 
structure cost? Today it is widely believed that it cost peanuts because 
there was nothing there, but in 1992-1993 it was already considered a 
large, wealthy organisation, and Berezovsky was considered a very 
rich person. | wasn’t aware of that, it was a whole different world to me. 
Whereas you were an insider, one of the first — there were only three 
or four of you in the beginning. 


Boguslavsky: You remember that at the end of 1988 Berezovsky 
invited several people to Atrium — it was this trendy cafe on Leninsky 
Prospekt. 


Aven: There were people he knew well there, like you and I, as 
well as a couple of random folks. | remember a couple more of the 
participants of that meeting. 


Boguslavsky: There was an idea to start a joint venture, because 
of the new joint venture legislation. It’s interesting that when the 
legislation on cooperatives passed, and many were in the cooperative 
business for some time, Borya thought — and | believe it has 
something to do with the word ‘cooperative’ — that it was petty and 
unworthy. That is, ‘cooperative’ sounds utilitarian, like some kind of 
petty profiteering... whereas a joint venture with a foreign company 
sounds serious. And when the law passed, Borya started rushing to 
and fro with this idea. 


There was no name yet, as it wasn’t entirely clear what to do with 
it. But there really was such a meeting to which he — again, trying to 
cover all the bases —invited people from all walks of life. Only a 
couple of them ended up directly connected to that enterprise. Six 
months later it gained momentum, and in the spring of 1989 a 
Russian-ltalian joint venture, LogoVAZ, finally emerged. 


Aven: Who were the founders? 


Boguslavsky: On the Soviet side the founders were AvtoVAZ, the 
Institute of Control Sciences, and AvtoVAZ Maintenance, headed by 
Zibarev, who was also the deputy CEO of AvtoVAZ. And the Italian 
firm Logo System, who specialised in industrial automation. The 
company had been a partner of AvtoVAZ for many years, and Boris 
drew them in. 


The bureaucratic side, meaning registration, organisation, etc., was 
covered by Misha Denisov. Boris became the CEO, and Misha his first 
deputy. Misha brought in his colleagues Samat Zhaboyev and Nikolai 
Glushkov. Kolya Glushkov was appointed commercial director, and 
was also responsible for finances and legal. Samat Zhaboyev became 
administrative director, and was responsible for administration, 
maintenance and facilities. 


| came to LogoVAZ with two definitive software projects. One of 
them was pretty massive, because the year before | had signed two 
prominent contracts with Czechoslovakia that outlined the 
development of wide area computer networks. LogoVAZ was living off 
this money for the first year. 


Aven: Just a group of men of around 40, some older, some 
younger. Almost all of them with a background in academia. 


Boguslavsky: It’s worth mentioning that it turned out to be a 
strong team as a result. | believe we were one of the leading teams in 
Russia, which could, if we did things right, beat anyone. 


What happened next? LogoVAZ immediately became the country’s 
leading IT company, thanks to the project that Misha Gaft and | 
contributed. We didn’t deal in cars in that first year. 


Now, an interesting digression. In the winter of 1989-1990, eight or 
nine months into the LogoVAZ business, Borya and | went skiing in 
Gudauri79 at the invitation of Badri Patarkatsishvili. At the time Badri 
was the deputy director of the Zhiguli repair shop in the town of 
Rustavi. | remember our arrival. We were met by Badri with a white 
Volga, we got in the car and went to Gudauri. Every 5-10 miles we 
would stop, Badri would get shot glasses out, pour vodka shots, we 
would drink them, and drive another 5-10 miles. That’s how we arrived 
in Gudauri. Badri didn’t ski, Boris and | did. 


That was the first time I’d met Badri. And in just a few months 
Borya said that Badri was very powerful, and he wanted him to join us 
at LogoVAZ. 


Aven: Boris could get infatuated with people. In 1992, as you may 
know, Borya exerted a massive effort to convince me — and, in turn, 
so did | to convince Gaidar — to invite Kadannikov to join the 
government, to appoint him deputy prime minister. There was even 
talk about making him prime minister at the Congress of People’s 
Deputies in December 1992. 


Boguslavsky: | know. 


Aven: | had a strong feeling that Berezovsky was captivated by 
Kadannikov, smitten with him. He told everyone about him, and, as it 
transpired later, without knowing or understanding him a bit. | knew a 
few other people, including some of my colleagues in the Gaidar 
government, who could be captivated by and in love with their bosses. 
As a matter of fact, this is a very beneficial quality, because if you love 
a person, they start treating you better in response. If they see sincere 
admiration in your eyes, they start liking you back. And, | believe, 
Berezovsky had a knack for falling for the people he needed, to ‘fall in 
love usefully’. Naturally, he became disappointed eventually, and all 
this love melted into thin air. Let’s talk about this for a bit. 


Boguslavsky: To begin with, he was indeed an affectionate 
person: he fell in love with the people he met. 


Aven: But not with everyone, only with those who could potentially 
be of use to him. 


Boguslavsky: No, no. He used to fall for some rascals way below 
him, whom he needed in order to conduct some crucial operations of 
his. 


Aven: But still, crucial ones, right? Or did he just fall for them for no 
reason? 


Boguslavsky: Yes, crucial ones for the most part. 


Aven: | believe this is an intuitive skill: in order to make people do 
your bidding you need to fall in love with them first. This is a feasible 
strategy when it comes to women as well: you need to be in love with 
her to be loved back. Sometimes it works; not all the time though. 


Boguslavsky: That’s why he kept falling in love with more and 
more people. These often turned out to be phonies who conned and 
betrayed him, but he continued to fall for new people. Borya could be a 
darling, he had this special energy. If there was a person he needed, 
he showered him or her with attention. 


Aven: And afterwards, when Boris fell out of love with them, the 
person was taken aback: Boris wouldn't even answer the phone to 
them, and would pay no attention to this person anymore. He would 
just stop loving them. Right? 


Boguslavsky: Yes, that’s right. So, Borya lured Badri over to 
LogoVAZ, and Badri became the second deputy CEO. And when Badri 
arrived | realised that the old team wasn’t going to survive there; that 
Badri would start pushing these people out — firstly those who were 
close to Borya. And the first such person happened to be Misha 
Denisov. 


Aven: His closest friend. 


Boguslavsky: His oldest friend. Let’s say, a very close friend of 
Borya’s. Badri had an influence over Boris, and Misha was sacked, but 
they issued him a retirement allowance, as far as | remember — they 
still abided by some moral code then, that is. 


Aven: You mean, he was paid a monthly allowance? 


Boguslavsky: He received a certain amount of money every 
month or every quarter. If I’m not mistaken, it was around $50,000 a 
year ‘for his service to his country’. 


Aven: That was good money. 


Boguslavsky: | may be wrong though, it may have been 50,000 
rubles per month for all | know. 


Aven: You mean they just fired Misha? 


Boguslavsky: Literally several months after Badri’s appointment, 
Borya spoke with Misha, and Misha fell out of the nest. 


Aven: What made you realise that Badri’s arrival would mean the 
end of the old team? 


Boguslavsky: It’s not easy to articulate. | got the feeling that Badri 
was a very cruel man, a cunning and intelligent one. He reminded me 
of Joseph Stalin: the same psychological type, but without the obvious 
bloodthirst or the need to destroy his opponents completely. But he 
acted in a similar manner. Badri would cooperate with some team 
members against one person, then he would group together with the 
others to push out someone else: it very much looked like the 
expulsion of Lenin’s associates. Another move — a powerful move of 
Badri’s, and for the most part a dramatic one for Berezovsky — was 
connected with the second person expelled. That was Kolya Glushkov. 
The thing is, Kolya had been the deputy in charge of all key processes, 


including finances and the back office. He was squeezed out very 
masterfully, under the pretence of company benefit. There was an 
opportunity to appoint him financial director at AvtoVAZ, and he was 
transferred to AvtoVAZ, to Togliatti. 


Aven: It looked like a takeover of AvtoVAZ. 


Boguslavsky: Yes, a takeover of AvtoVAZ, right. But it solved 
another problem: Kolya fell out of the nest too. He’d been by 
Berezovsky’s side every day before, could communicate with him — 
but afterwards he no longer had access to him. Basically, he was 
reduced from a partner to a manager and sent away to the site. 


The only person left was myself, the deputy general director for 
sales and business development. This is when the car business was 
kicking off: we had just imported 900 Fiat Tipo cars from Finland, and 
started selling them. By the way, there’s this legend Boris liked to 
perpetuate, that we made millions and millions of dollars on the Fiat 
Tipo transactions. But in fact it would be optimistic to think that we 
broke even at all. 


Aven: | bought a car then and | was quite content. 


Boguslavsky: The real big business started, of course, with 
Zhiguli. As a systematic person, | was always annoyed by the constant 
mess and lack of consistent actions at LogoVAZ. The moment you put 
things on track and start an organised process, Boris appears and 
destroys everything, tears it all to shreds. | came up with this 
metaphor: some sort of crap kept coming up, but every single time 
Borya managed to get to the big tap with high-pressure money-water 
to flush all this crap away. Then shit would pile up again, and Borya 
would reach out for the tap and flush it again. It was possible to avoid 
the crap, but it wouldn’t have been Boris otherwise. 


Aven: And you left? 

Boguslavsky: | think this was the most important story of my life, 
something which changed my life as a result and enabled me to 
achieve everything | have. 

Aven: Some say that from the outset Borya had connections to 
bandits and the criminal world at LogoVAZ. Do you know anything 
about this? Would there be any reason to think this is true? 


Boguslavsky: | wouldn't rule it out, but | don’t know anything about 


it. In late 1991, something happened when LogoVAZ delivered the Fiat 
Tipos and parked them in a car park in Solntsevos0. Kolya Glushkov 
lived in Solntsevo at the time. He drove home, and when he was 
getting out of the car some men approached him and, as | understand, 
pressured and threatened him. The Solntsevskaya gang had noticed 
that something was going on without their permission and out of their 
control, and decided to threaten us. So we discussed how to deal with 
this situation. What was there to be done? The decision was clear: we 
wouldn’t pay anything to the criminals, nor negotiate with them. We 
decided we needed to find an alternative — protection that could be 
negotiated in business terms, without payment. And Boris had, 
apparently through Badri, met a Chechen guy who lived in Moscow. 
And through him he made a certain connection with the Chechens. Not 
a monetary one, but of the kind that they helped this guy’s friends 
privatise a Zhiguli repair shop. Not a black area yet, but a grey area. 


When I was leaving LogoVAZ | popped in to collect my things. 
When | got there | spotted a large Chechen guy and asked Samat who 
he was. Well, he said, we now have a head of security. Salman 
Hasimikov was a world champion in freestyle wrestling, who later 
became head of security for General Dudayevs', if I’m not mistaken. 


So the short answer to the question is this: during my tenure at 
LogoVAZ, there were no criminal connections there. But as for when 
they started doing whatever they pleased —it’s hard for me to say. | 
wouldn't rule out the idea that Badri may have played a certain 
‘enforcement’ role. 


Aven: How did the privatisation of LogoVAZ come about? It started 
out as state property. 


Boguslavsky: It’s just that at some point there came a legal 
opportunity for joint ventures to sell shares, and the team got a large 
percentage. Then someone from AvtoVAZ Maintenance gave up their 
share, so the percentage reallocated to the team kept growing. And | 
was one of the shareholders. 


Aven: And how did you split the dividends? 

Boguslavsky: We didn’t call them dividends back then. There was 
no such word. We called them ‘bonuses’. Shareholder bonuses. We 
split the total. But it wasn’t a great deal of money. 


Aven: Tens of thousands of dollars, thousands of dollars? 


Boguslavsky: Tens of thousands. 


Aven: That’s still good money now. And back then, | believe, it was 
a lot of money. Did you feel that you were rather well off? 


Boguslavsky: We did feel that we were rather well off. Even more 
so because we were already driving decent cars. These were the cars 
at the level of the VAZ 2109, but that was considered a good car then. 
Then everyone started getting Fiat Tipos, Mercedes, etc., but | was no 
longer there. 


Aven: The fact that you were already wealthy only sunk in later. 


Boguslavsky: Yes, we were well off, I’m not claiming we were 
poor. 


Betrayal 


Boguslavsky: | never had an open conflict with Badri. But | 
noticed that he was envious of certain things. And it only grew worse. | 
should say that | had a very good relationship with the heads of the 
financial and legal departments. And, one fine day, we stayed at work 
late, finished a bottle of wine — there’d been a celebration — and they 
said, “Leonid, did you know that they’re re-registering LogoVAZ, and 
you've been dropped from the list of shareholders?” | didn’t believe it at 
first. 


Aven: You must have been awfully upset. 


Boguslavsky: | met with Samat Zhaboyev, because | had a hunch 
that he knew something about this. He refused to meet my gaze, and 
started mumbling, “Lyonya, you should sort this out with Borya”. | 
rushed out of Samat’s office in great distress. | had suddenly realised 
that the person | had basically got out of prison, a very close friend, 
was screwing me over. 


Aven: What did you say to Borya? 


Boguslavsky: Next | did something | truly respect myself for. My 
first reaction was to break into Borya’s office and beat him up for 
betraying me. But | didn’t do it. | decided that | would go home and 
think it over. Naturally, | couldn’t sleep all night. And | made possibly 
the only correct — and unconventional — decision. LogoVAZ started 
off as an IT company. | was in part responsible for the car business, 
but continued to supervise the IT business. And Borya kept telling me 


to drop the IT business, and start dealing with cars full-time, because 
that was a bigger slice of the business. | went to see Borya and didn’t 
say anything to him — | never did — about knowing of his plans to kick 
me out. | told him, “Look, I’ve had an idea: | think you’re right. | guess 
this car business isn’t really my thing. Let me buy your shares of the 
LogoVAZ IT business for my share at LogoVAZ”. As if | knew nothing 
of what was going on. 


To Borya’s credit, | noticed how relieved he suddenly looked. 
Because l’d pointed him towards a solution. That way he could satisfy 
Badri’s demands and get rid of me while staying on good terms with 
me. He agreed immediately, without further negotiations. Within a 
couple of days we signed all the papers, and | got the IT business. 


Aven: What was the IT business like? 


Boguslavsky: The LogoVAZ IT business was a strange little 
business dealing with various software projects. There was already a 
little team in place, staff. And we had a distribution agreement with 
Oracle that | used as a foundation to build everything up on. Borya 
believed that this software business, including Oracle, was monkey 
business compared to cars. 


Aven: Tell me one thing. Many years later Fridman lost a court 
case to Berezovsky in London. You must know this story: Fridman 
spoke on TV about how Berezovsky had threatened that he would 
destroy us, bury us alive, etc., if we didn’t let him purchase 
Kommersants2. Berezovsky sued us. And we lost the case, because 
his barrister discovered a very simple argument. He asked me, “Did 
you meet with Berezovsky for dinner at a London restaurant after 
these threats?” | replied, “Yes, | did”. “Along with your wives?” “Yes, 
with the wives”. Then the barrister said, “Your Honour, | cannot believe 
that people who were threatened by my defendant would meet up for 
dinner with him afterwards”. And the court found that this was, indeed, 
impossible. | tried to explain that it was a regular situation for us: he 
hadn’t shot anyone, hadn’t murdered anyone, only made threats. Such 
was our tolerance towards another’s immorality. 


| really did forgive him then. You, however, stayed in touch with 
him for many years, despite his attempt to screw you over, deceive 
you, betray you. He was your closest friend. So betrayal is a way of 
life, and you just have to come to terms with it? This person tried to 
steal your money, your shares. Your ex-best friend. Yet you even 
attended his birthday parties. How do you justify this? 


Boguslavsky: Firstly, there are a couple of people who betrayed 
me completely, i.e. the betrayal actually happened. | make a distinction 
between attempted betrayal and successful betrayal. There are people 
who really betrayed me: | would never bother to say hello to them, and 
never want to see them again. And this was an attempt at betrayal 
which | turned to my own benefit. 


Aven: This is complex, yet comprehensible, reasoning. 


Boguslavsky: Moreover, as a matter of fact I’m really grateful to 
him in the end. Because if that attempted betrayal hadn't taken place, | 
don’t know where I'd be today. | don’t think | would have betrayed him; 
| would have remained by his side for many years. But this way | 
became a free, independent person, and a very happy one. In many 
ways I’ve become like this because of Berezovsky’s attempt to betray 
me. 


Besides, | realised that it wasn’t Borya, it was Badri, because I’d 
already seen that with Misha Denisov and Kolya Glushkov. 


Aven: I've spoken with Misha, and he had a very interesting 
reaction as well. 


Boguslavsky: | know his story — it perfectly sums up Borya’s 
morals. Even Borya and Badri’s joint morals, I’d say. Misha Denisov 
made a certain important deal for them for which he’d been promised a 
certain amount of money, about $2 million. Borya and Badri owed 
Misha money for many years, which entirely matches Borya’s money- 
borrowing pattern in the 70s. At some point Borya, who’d moved to 
London — it was already clear that he was barred from Russia forever 
— said, “Misha, I’ve spoken with Badri, we acknowledge our debt, we 
owe you about $2 million, and we'll pay it back to you as soon as we 
return to Russia’. 


Aven: Which basically meant “we'll never pay you back”. 

Boguslavsky: Precisely. 

Aven: Misha Denisov also remained in touch with Boris; he 
continued attending his birthdays. Such tolerance, in my view, pushes 
one towards moral decline. When people keep forgiving your debts, 


you sink lower and lower. 


Boguslavsky: | didn’t forgive Borya — it’s not the same thing. | 
stopped dealing with him. But he didn’t screw me over in the end, we 


had a business deal. Many people have told me that | must be the only 
person from that era who managed to leave that group with any 
assets. 


Aven: Fine, you've made your motivation clear. 


Boguslavsky: From that time onwards, Boris, in my perception, 
remained the same Boris I’d known from 1973 to 1990. It was a kind of 
watershed. | kept the memories I’d had — | felt more comfortable that 
way. | never did any business with him afterwards. We kept our 
relationship limited to sending birthday cards to each other, and | went 
to his birthday party once. 


Aven: Did you go to his funeral? 
Boguslavsky: No, | didn’t. 
Evolution 


Aven: You Say that the situation with Denisov, when he was owed 
$2 million for ages, had precedents in the 1970s-80s — did Borya 
handle his debt the same way? 


Boguslavsky: He did. The difference was that eventually he still 
paid off his debts, but that took a really long time. He was constantly 
reborrowing money. That is, he would borrow some from me for a 
couple of months. Of course, he didn’t pay me back in two months. 
Borya never returned money without a reminder. | would start 
reminding him: “Borya, where’s the money, | need money, pay me 
back”, etc. Eventually he would pay me back by borrowing from 
someone else. So he bounced the debt around in circles by including 
more and more people. And at some point to break out of this circle he 
had to take bed linen to Dagestan or bring a larger number of 
camshafts from AvtoVAZ. 


I’m now going to point out a very significant thing about Boris. On 
the one hand, he was unreliable when it came to money matters. But 
on the other hand, he was a person who could pay for a charter flight 
to Switzerland and the full cost of treatment for an employee who had 
fallen ill, a manager from LogoVAZ, for instance. FII tell you a story 
about Yuli Dubov. Yuli Dubov is someone who wasn't initially on the 
LogoVAZ team, he was invited by Mikhail Gaft about one and a half 
years later. He started off at the third or fourth level, gradually climbed 
the ladder, and at one point when Boris needed someone he could 
trust, that person turned out to be Yuli Dubov. | once asked Yuli: 


“Listen, and what’s your place in the relationship hierarchy of Borya 
and Badri?” “I’m basically their servant”, he replied. “And what do you 
get from it? You’re a smart guy, you could strike out on your own, why 
are you still there?” “Because | know for sure that if something 
happens to me tomorrow, Borya will get me out, Borya will cure me, 
Borya will rescue me. | know this, and | don’t need money”. 


Aven: Just imagine the talent you need to convince a person of 
these things! Besides, it’s not even entirely true. What power of 
persuasion! 


Boguslavsky: Boris’s life consisted of alternating streaks — it’s 
just that before the 1990s the streaks of decency and kindness 
occurred more frequently and were wider. But later they turned into 
little specks. But they still happened. For instance, everything related 
to the Triumph foundations3. And all that was done for the benefit of a 
number of people. He didn’t owe them anything, although they were 
close to him. But he would suddenly get an immense itch to do good, 
and he actually did. 


Aven: Regarding Triumph: in your opinion, what was driving him 
when he started it? 


Boguslavsky: That was entirely my mother’s — Zoya Borisovna 
Boguslavskaya’s — project. It was 1993. She discussed with me the 
idea of a foundation that would support arts and literature. She 
basically needed a sponsor. | suggested that she spoke with Boris. 


Aven: And did he respond readily? 


Boguslavsky: He responded immediately. Well, you know my 
mother! My mother’s another person who’s not familiar with the word 


no’... 
Aven: Yes, lve met your mother. 


Boguslavsky: And she’s very strong-willed as well. She only lacks 
the third business ingredient: the absence of inhibitions. So they 
established the foundation. And it was made completely on my 
mother’s terms, which stipulated that Boris did not interfere with the 
awards process. | believe it was one of his few successful projects. 


Aven: | take it that after your resignation from LogoVAZ Boris 
found new friends: first Badri, next Roman. It’s not easy to ask you 
about that period of his life. 


Boguslavsky: There were some really interesting points there. 
From time to time Borya and Badri would, for some reason, remember 
that | existed. Borya once called me with the following speech: “We 
were close friends, we trust you, you’re nice, straightforward, 
systematic, and we have a proposition for you”. Throughout a decade | 
must have received various proposals every two years or so. 


Sometimes the adventurism of these proposals was mind-blowing; 
there were some outrageous offers. For example, they invited me to 
head an advertising agency that was supposed to take care of Public 
Russian Television (ORT)84 commercials. Then there was an offer to 
become head of the government. 


Aven: The government? 


Boguslavsky: The government. There was one more proposal 
that was the height of adventurism and immorality, | would say. At the 
time | was already a senior partner at PwC, and suddenly | got a call 
from Boris, who said: “Badri and | would like to speak with you”. | was 
intrigued and came over. They both met me, and Boris said the 
following: “You know, we already run everything, control everything”. It 
was 1999 or 2000. “And now we're going to be the authority, and we'll 
need to do something about the state-owned assets, there’s plenty of 
them. We’re building a team, we’ve brought a number of people from 
Krasnoyarsk who dealt with the Krasnoyarsk Aluminium Plant. They’re 
going to become the body that will issue the resolutions which we'll be 
signing. We would like you to head it. We trust you, because you’re an 
insider”. 


Aven: So basically this was brazen privatisation of public assets, 
and they were raiders and gangsters? 


Boguslavsky: It wasn’t entirely clear. The conversation was about 
documents. | said, “No thanks, I’m not interested”. But Borya knew no 
such word as “no”. He replied, “There’s a guy from Krasnoyarsk in the 
next room, a young one, talk to him”. | walked into that room, met the 
guy, and he started persuading me. | told him right off that | didn’t need 
any of that, and maybe even thought it was a wrong thing to do. And 
suddenly he uttered a phrase that demonstrated the level of what they 
were really building there. He said, “Leonid, don’t you get it? We're 
going to screw Russia over!” Naturally, he used another term for 
‘screw’. “We’re going to screw Russia over”. 


Aven: Just an ordinary Russian guy from Krasnoyarsk. 


Boguslavsky: Yes. | just got up and left and never came back. But 
on my way home it dawned on me how far they’d gone. 


There’s another essential point here: | believe Boris was building a 
system that in a certain sense is coming together today. It just 
happened as it so often does: a person starts building something for 
themself, and then new people arrive and adapt the process to suit 
their needs. 


Aven: Naturally, Boris didn’t believe in democracy. He valued his 
freedom, but he couldn't care less about the rights of others. His 
infamous motto was: “All that’s mine is mine, and all that’s yours is 
subject to negotiation”. That was his favourite expression, wasn’t it? 


Boguslavsky: It was. 


Aven: We've already said that Berezovsky possessed such 
fundamental qualities as audacity, boldness in planning, and powers of 
persuasion. And, of course, one of the essential qualities: a lack of 
serious moral principles. There was something about that era that 
encouraged the absence of principles, that opened a window of 
opportunity for unscrupulous individuals. What you've just been talking 
about is the very pinnacle: the desire to tear the country apart. In my 
view, in the 2000s Boris was already a person absolutely lacking in 
any kind of morality. Here’s the question: how much of this immorality 
and tolerance towards immorality had been previously instilled? Or do 
you believe it was the result of an evolution? Personally, | believe that 
society in general became more moral. 


Boguslavsky: It’s important to know the constraining factors. 

Aven: Let me clarify the question: can you assert that Berezovsky 
became the symbol of the era only because he was an unscrupulous 
person, and times that were intrinsically immoral happened to call out 
to such individuals? Is this statement true or false? 

Boguslavsky: It’s controversial. You're trying again to put it into 


two boxes. But life is a more diverse colour palette, with various hues, 
so | can’t say unequivocally. 


Yuri Shefler 
London, March/June 2014 


Yuri Viktorovich Shefler (b. 1967) is a Russian businessman. He 


co-founded the Sadko Arkada shopping centre in 1993, then served as 
chairman of the board of AO Vnukovo Airlines from 1995. In 1997— 
1998 he served as chairman of the board of VAO Soyuzplodimport, 
owner of the Stolichnaya and Moskovskaya vodka brands. In 2001, 
following a ruling by the Supreme Court of the Russian Federation, 
rights to vodka brands were transferred to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and SPI closed its operations in Russia and moved its manufacturing 
facilities abroad. In 2002 the Russian prosecutor general's office 
brought criminal charges against Shefler. He has resided in the United 
Kingdom and Switzerland since then. 


Aven: My task is to portray the era through the prism of 
Berezovsky’s personality. And in this sense, for me, you too are a 
symbol of that time. When it all started, Berezovsky was already a 
mature man, while you became the quintessence of that period. You 
were penniless, you were very young, and, unlike many, who made 
their money doing who knows what, you’ve built a large successful 
business. 


You have another important quality: | have the impression that you 
are a very sensible person, and don’t get captivated and carried away 
by people, so let’s start with this. How did you first meet Berezovsky? 
Was there a time when you were infatuated with him? 


Shefler: Yes, absolutely. It started pretty chaotically. | remember 
that [Russian singer losif] Kobzon and | were on a flight from Moscow 
to Paris in December or late November 1992. His PA, Varvara, had 
mistakenly had a Spanish visa stamped in his passport instead of a 
French one. | had already passed passport control when | heard him 
yell, “Wait! They won't let me through”. And | watched him being 
detained. He cried, “Call the ambassador!” | called the ambassador, 
then | even called Kozyrev85. The ambassador arrived at the airport 
and somehow managed to persuade the French border guards, who 
issued Kobzon a French visa, and we finally made it to Paris. losif said 
to me, “Let’s have dinner with Berezovsky tonight”. I'd already heard 
about him, but had never met him in person. We went to a tiny 
Japanese restaurant in the vicinity of the Champs-Elysées, in the 
basement... 


Aven: |’m familiar with it. It’s a very popular place. 


Shefler: Berezovsky was already there and we started a 
conversation. | remember him eating hastily, talking hastily, and not 
letting anyone get a word in. | was a 25-year-old youth, and | was 
fascinated by his global thinking. If we spoke about, say, one 


Mercedes, he would speak about thousands of Mercedes. Berezovsky 
took everything to a global scale. That excited and inspired me, made 
me want to be by his side. 


Aven: Being able to inspire people is a remarkable quality. 


Shefler: In contrast with losif Davydovich, for example. Without a 
doubt, he’s a brilliant individual and singer, and | admire him, but when 
it came to business his approach was narrow-minded: whom he should 
take to meet Yuri Mikhailovich [Luzhkov] or Tsereteli, whom he should 
introduce to whom. Berezovsky thought globally and in large figures. 


This really struck me, because | was still young then. | was thinking 
about how to build businesses. Berezovsky and | came into close 
contact when discussions began about the privatisation of Vnukovo 
Airlines. 


‘I was mesmerised by his sheer scale’ 


Shefler: How did | purchase Vnukovo Airlines? Berezovsky told 
me he was going to buy Aeroflot and that it was already a done deal. 
And before serving in the army | had studied at the St. Petersburg 
State University of Civil Aviation, and | had a romantic notion of 
contributing to aviation in some way. As it happened, a tender for the 
controlling interest at Vnukovo Airlines was being held at the time, and 
| decided to participate. There were plenty of bidders, and it turned out 
that | won. 


Aven: Was that a fair tender? No threats, no rigging? Because 
there’s a private theory that privatisation was fraudulent in its entirety. 


Shefler: That’s not even remotely true. Bendukidze, Slutsker, 
Pugachev, Kamenshchiks6, and many others participated in the 
Vnukovo privatisation tender. | had money, and | offered a higher 
price. 


Of course, afterwards | got threats from Bendukidze and Slutsker; 
they gave me a lot of grief. | remember masked OMON387 bursting in 
during a shareholders’ meeting, shouting, “Get on the ground!” At the 
time, Kiselyov was the head of the Moscow Ministry of Internal Affairs. 
| had a connection with him through his assistant. Although everyone 
was on the floor, | managed to dial the assistant’s number, and he put 
me through to Kiselyov. While hiding under a desk, | explained the 
situation to him: that | was the principal shareholder of Vnukovo, 
holding a shareholders’ meeting, and that | had the OMON there. He 


said, “Pass the phone to their leader”. | spotted a colonel, and called, 
“Comrade Colonel, can you take a phone call?” He replied, “I won't 
speak to anyone, and turn that phone off. “General Kiselyov is asking 
for you”. He immediately changed his tone, picked up the receiver, and 
went on explaining something for a while. Then they got up and left. It 
was just a raid on a shareholders’ meeting in the spirit of Kakha 
[Bendukidze]. 


Aven: And Slutsker. By the way, Kakha is now an adherent of a 
free, liberal, ethical economy. 


Shefler: Yes, the two of them were harassing me. This is just one 
of these episodes. 


There were a couple of funny stories. Two days after | became the 
chairman of the board of Vnukovo Airlines | had to fly to Tashkent to 
open an office. Right before the landing, our Tu-154’s front landing 
gear failed to retract, and we were forced to land without it. It was my 
first such experience. Thank God, everyone survived. Another time we 
were presenting the new, innovative Tu-204 to Boris Yeltsin. This is a 
well-known story: one of its engines just popped out in the air, and the 
plane nearly crashed. 


We arrived in Sochi with the delegation that included the head of 
the Tupolev Design Bureau, Gorbachev's former pilot, the entire 
Tupolev Design Bureau team, and all of our team, as we had been 
testing the aircraft at Vnukovo. Boris Nikolayevich came over, had a 
look, and liked what he saw. We had a drink, had some snacks, got 
trashed and set off back to Moscow. As soon as we were in the air one 
of the engines popped out. 


Aven: Popped out? 


Shefler: Yes, it just exploded and popped out, in pieces... The 
cabin crew were also quite tipsy by then, and said, “We can make it 
there with one engine”. We landed somewhere in Rostov, and | called 
for a new aircraft from Vnukovo. 


Aven: Did you partner up with Berezovsky at that time? 


Shefler: | won the tender. And Berezovsky was getting Aeroflot, as 
he’d told me. We were in close contact at that point. | wanted to make 
a united airline: | knew that Aeroflot received revenues in foreign 
currency, whereas Vnukovo received it in rubles, so if | joined these 
two companies together | could potentially achieve great results. He 


was interested in this as well, but he failed to convince the 
government. Berezovsky put Badri in charge, and Badri, as usual, 
looked after his own interests, not the ones Berezovsky wanted to 
advance. 


That’s how | met him, and of course | was mesmerised by his 
sheer scale. 


‘As polite as animals at the watering hole’ 


Aven: There is a popular perception of the 90s in Russia: magenta 
suit jackets, thick gold chains, the freedom to do everything. What are 
your impressions of the time: what did you feel, what was in the air? 


Shefler: It doesn’t make sense to discuss the 90s in general, 
because the subject requires a separate book. But I’d like to point out 
certain things. The onset of the 1990s is very likely to have been 
caused by the cooperative movement of the late 1980s. | was a 
student of the Plekhanov Moscow Institute of the National Economy. | 
remember the times when we had no idea what cooperatives were, but 
already realised that some things were permitted. We kept our 
activities secret from the Soviet authorities out of habit, but were 
already starting to take some bolder steps, legally. One of the first 
businesses that covered the whole of Russia was to do with 
computers. | started selling PCs, as everyone was at the time, and 
started making progress. 


| employed a certain Vasily Tsuglevich, the manager of the 
dormitory for foreign students of the Plekhanov Institute. He made 
them bring PCs from abroad, and would simply refuse to let their 
girlfriends in if they didn’t. He closely followed my instructions, adhered 
to my ‘party ideology’. And they did start bringing computers. At the 
time one PC cost about 70-80,000 rublesss, which was a lot of money. 
In comparison, a Volga cost only about 18-20,000 rubles. 


We gained momentum, because | had an opportunity to ‘import’ all 
these computers. The whole of Moscow bought them; all these people 
you and | have both known for ages. At some point cooperative banks 
emerged, and there was a short period when they were forbidden to 
take part in any commercial activities. Do you remember? 


Aven: Yes, commercial banks weren’t allowed to buy or sell on 
their own. 


Shefler: The Central Bank didn’t give out cash, it just wasn’t 


available for withdrawal there. | once approached an acquaintance and 
asked, “Where can | get cash?” He said, “Look, | know about this Bank 
of the Central Union of Consumer Cooperatives of the Soviet Union”. 


Aven: Tsentrosoyuz. 


Shefler: Yes, that one, on Staraya Squares9. They had plenty of 
cash, supplied by the Central Bank. And | worked up the nerve — | 
was only 21 years old — and went straight to this bank. | found out the 
location of the bank’s chief accountant’s office. There was this Jewish- 
looking 70-year-old grandad, and |, being all cheeky and cocky, went 
in and shamelessly announced, “I have a problem, | need cash”. He 
gave me along stare, and finally replied, “We have money, but don’t 
have a car, we'll use your car then. Do you have one?” “Yes,” | replied. 
“Then we'll work together. How much do you need? You must open an 
account”. 


And the whole point of it was that state corporations had funds, and 
if they didn’t use them by the end of the year, their budgets would be 
cut the following year. So they needed to spend the remaining money 
by the end of the year. We would find a company, make an agreement, 
and they would purchase computers for 200,000 rubles, 300,000 
rubles, but only by wire transfer. They couldn’t pay in cash, that was 
the trick. And | had discovered a channel for cashing these transfers. | 
had opened an account at the bank, and millions of rubles started 
flowing in from all these Soviet organisations, which | later cashed 
without commission. Say | received six million — | would then withdraw 
six million, | just drove the chief accountant around in my Moskvich. 


Aven: You paid him well beforehand, | expect? 

Shefler: Sure, he was my partner. You could hardly do anything 
without cash. And cashing in at the time cost 20—30 per cent of the 
total, a fortune in itself. 


Aven: Was he already rich before this, or not yet? 


Shefler: Not at all, he was a bona fide accountant, with 
oversleeves9g0... 


Aven: And he believed you? 
Shefler: He believed me, and | got him a Zhiguli a month later: 


money was flowing in at the time. | was a young guy, an upstart, but | 
already had my own office on Rozhdestvensky Boulevard91, complete 


with a secretary. 


Suddenly | was told, “Khodorkovsky would like to book an 
appointment with you”. | didn’t know that he was the founder of Bank 
Menatep, and thought, “Who is Khodorkovsky? Fine, let him in”. He 
walked in alongside Leonid Nevzlin92. That was our first meeting. 


| remember it very well: they turned up wearing the Salamander 
boots that were very popular in Soviet times. And attaché cases, if you 
remember: 15 rubles apiece, leather, two locks. | was carrying one of 
these cases, and they each had one. They said they had a contract for 
1,500 computers; that was a lot of money. But they were forbidden to 
buy and sell as they were a commercial bank, so they needed a 
company they could use to make a transaction. | assisted them with 
that transaction. It’s true that | was later summoned by the 
Investigative Committee93, but as there was no taxation in place at the 
time, everything was sort of legal. We did pay some minimal tax, but it 
didn’t compare with the profits. 


How would | describe the 1990s? Youth is always a beautiful thing. 
| believe that both in the 1930s, which was a turbulent decade, and 
today, if you are young you see everything through rose-tinted glasses, 
you have different emotions. | owned Sadko Arkada... 


Aven: A shopping centre and restaurant? 


Shefler: Yes, a shopping centre and restaurant frequented by 
everyone in Moscow. There were respectable people there as well as 
mobsters, which the place was teeming with in those days. But since | 
myself was from the wrong side of the tracks, | was acquainted with 
some of the criminals, in touch with everyone, and they respected me. 


Aven: Did you pay anyone for protection? 


Shefler: I've never paid anyone for protection, or anything like that. 
Perhaps | was foolish, but | had a quick temper and would get into a 
fight with every other person — and everyone knew that | was fiery, 
stubborn, a lost cause. They would come to Sadko; someone always 
wanted to milk me for money. “Who’s in charge here? Who do you pay 
protection money to?” — I heard this on a daily basis. And at some 
point | assembled the mobsters and said, “Here’s the deal. People 
bring their children to eat at Sadko, so whenever you find yourselves 
there you must be as polite as animals at the watering hole”. That was 
a huge mob gathering at Sadko. And it worked. You see, everyone 
understood that so well that it worked. Those were horrendous years, 


1993-1995; human life was worth nothing. 
Aven: Yes, people were murdered on a daily basis. 


Shefler: People were getting killed, but no one was scared. 
Personally, | wasn’t scared. 


Aven: As far as | remember, they weren’t scared at our company 
either. Although there were various situations: | sent the children away, 
and covered the windows with blankets to avoid sniper shots from 
outside. There was a certain air of drive, of freedom. Also, we were 
young, and had all that crazy money. But it wasn’t scary, that’s true. 


Shefler: Privatisation was underway, and | was actively 
participating in it; we kept acquiring new companies. | didn’t 
understand a thing, but it was fun. | remember that time really well: | 
couldn't be bothered to sleep, | only got two or three hours of sleep 
every night, | was afraid to miss out. | realised that it was the only 
chance in life to hold onto, that it would never happen again, and if | 
didn’t earn enough money for the future then | would never be able to 
do that afterwards. 


Aven: You made your first big money then, $10 million. If I’m not 
mistaken, you had some business with Berezovsky related to 
Soyuzplodoimport94? 


Shefler: | remember Soyuzplodoimport being purchased. It’s a 
funny story. Yukos and Menatep had a block of shares there. 
Berezovsky asked me to take him as a partner in the alcohol business, 
for 25 per cent. | said yes to him, but didn’t tell him that | was having 
problems with Menatep — that their head of security, the notorious 
Pichugin, was all around me, arresting me, grabbing me near my 
house, not giving me any opportunity to buy shares. He and 
Sorochkin95 took a stand against me. Sorochkin entrusted his shares 
to Yukos, and they competed with me for control of Soyuzplodoimport. 


Aven: Did they threaten you? 


Shefler: They did. But | had a neighbour, a certain Kulikov, who 
served as deputy prime minister and oversaw the law-enforcement 
agencies. | lived upstairs, and his apartment was located below mine, 
so things didn’t end well for Pichugin. When he had the building 
surrounded, | went downstairs to Kulikov and said, “Anatoly 
Sergeyevich, the building has been surrounded. I’m not sure who they 
are, but could you perhaps have a look — after all, you’re the person in 


charge of security of the state”. He called the office, they summoned 
the security, and everyone was detained. When they started the 
investigation they discovered that it was Menatep’s security and 
Pichugin, so they threatened to have his licence cancelled. And they 
finally backed off. 


Nevzlin was next. He asked Berezovsky to arrange a meeting with 
me on Berezovsky’s territory, and negotiate the portfolio, so that | 
would buy them out. The starting price was 300 million, as far as | 
recall. Berezovsky told me, “If you buy them out, lIl take 25 kopeks as 
my commission”. | said, “No problem, Boris Abramovich”. While the 
negotiations were in progress, the first merger of Yukos and Sibneft 
took place. Berezovsky and Badri called me for a meeting, and said, 
“Yura, we can’t help you. They’re now our partners, and we are 
relieving ourselves of any responsibilities. You’re on your own”. And 
they dumped me just like that. That was extremely unpleasant, but in 
the end | was able to negotiate a price: | bought out the shares for 15 
million instead of 300, as initially proposed. 


Everyone was struggling 


Shefler: This is how | would describe the 90s: they were 
challenging, but overcoming these challenges was enjoyable enough. 
There were a lot of funny stories. We once hosted a meeting at the 
metalworks in Yekaterinburg. | came to the meeting, | had general 
power of attorney. I’d brought some bodyguards with me, semi- 
policemen; you'll remember that the police used to dabble in providing 
private security services at the time. There was a country road leading 
to the ironworks, and it had been blocked by armoured vehicles, 
soldiers, local police, and gangsters to prevent us from attending the 
meeting. We sought out a local guide and plodded through marshes 
and taiga for two or three hours. We eventually made it to the meeting, 
| voted, we replaced the CEO and headed back to Moscow. That’s the 
story. 


| never expected any danger. Sure, there were mobsters who 
bullied us, but after all | could always report them to the police or the 
KGB. There were great guys there, if you remember. 


Aven: Indeed, we used to visit them frequently. 
Shefler: There was a chance to protect yourself, find some go- 


betweens and talk. But when the police are criminals themselves how 
can you protect yourself? 


Aven: It’s difficult. Well, you can go to the Investigative Committee, 
or the Federal Security Service, only by playing them off against each 
other. 


Shefler: | worked closely with the police in the 90s. At the time 
they had no idea what was going on either: on the one hand, the 
criminals had made themselves at home in the city, and on the other 
hand there were the police. | spoke with many police chiefs, there were 
a lot of decent, brave guys in the force. When there were serious 
gangland face-offs, they’d drive out there; they weren't afraid of being 
killed. If you gave some police station a couple of police cars, they 
would be extremely grateful. This wasn’t about corruption: the police, 
the prosecutor general’s office and businesses worked together and 
helped each other during that challenging time. 


Aven: Were there many decent people in the force? 


Shefler: | remember that there wasn’t even talk of trying to bribe 
someone. Helping officers’ families — yes, replacing the fleet of patrol 
cars, buying uniforms, but not bribes. 


Aven: Today there’s a general perception that everything was 
corrupted, everyone took bribes, everything was rotten. Which, of 
course, is hugely exaggerated, it wasn’t like that at all. 


Shefler: There were certain specimens, such as Rushailog6. He 
would shamelessly come to my restaurant with the whole Kurgan97 
criminal group that had shot everyone in their hometown. He would 
openly share a table with them. He was the head of the Organised 
Crime Control Department. Seeing that made me sick. Such 
specimens existed. But on the whole, people were very decent: it didn’t 
feel like someone wanted to crush you, demand something from you, 
or search your office in order to take a bribe. That just didn’t happen in 
the 90s, don’t you agree? 


Aven: No, we had some incidents: the police were trying to 
squeeze money out of us, these were generals [high-ranking police 
officers]. 

Shefler: This must have been later, in the late 90s. 


Aven: It was in the late 90s, indeed. There was no such trouble in 
the early 90s. 


Shefler: Everyone was struggling. When they discuss privatisation 


today, they always bring up the names of Khodorkovsky or Potanings, 
or some other big shots, oligarchs. I’d like to point out that these were 
the people who took responsibility. | remember all these plants, the 
Kachkanarsky Ore Mining and Processing Enterprise, the Kolomna 
Locomotive Works. | bought shares in the Raspadskaya open joint- 
stock company; | owned all sorts of shares. | remember it well. There 
was no money, because there was no market; people couldn't figure 
out how to market their products. Thousands of employees had to be 
paid, but there was no money, Petya! Only the boldest weren’t afraid to 
take on these enterprises. And it’s easy to shame them for paying 
peanuts from today’s perspective, but this is wrong; it was simply an 
enormous responsibility to the times, to the people. 


Aven: Huge personal risks. The idea favoured by so many these 
days that everything was stolen or sold for peanuts is a vast 
exaggeration. 


Shefler: It’s a downright lie. The responsibility was enormous. The 
authorities should be given credit, as they helped, but if you couldn’t 
manage, they took no pity on you, Petya. 


Aven: Actually, those who became friends and started working in 
the 90s — and | know this from personal experience — were soldered 
together for life. 


Shefler: You know, we refer to people from the Khrushchev Thaw 
era as ‘men of the 60s’, and I’d go as far as calling us ‘men of the 90s’ 
— not the most appropriate ones, perhaps, not artists or literary figures 
— but we too were the conscience of our time and our people. 
Because | believe we never crossed the line, and remained friends 
despite all attempts to break us up. Those who made up the core of 
those who were doing business in the 90s are still in touch, still friends. 


Aven: We made a video on this subject called ‘It Pays to be 
Honest’. Those who acted more honestly, more decently, won 
regardless of what public opinion says. | believe that those who own 
successful businesses today are people with principles, people with 
balls, who can be true friends, help each other out, and who know how 
to live in a long-term perspective. 


Shefler: Yes, but | think that Boris Abramovich was the kind of 
person | would find impossible to call my friend. 


Mikhail Denisov (continued) 


“You'll be the godfather’ 


Aven: How did Boris change over the course of your friendship, 
from the 1970s to the 2000s? 


Denisov: He changed considerably. 

Aven: Was there a phased transition, or did this happen gradually? 
Denisov: There was a phased transition. 

Aven: When did it occur? 


Denisov: As soon as money appeared on the horizon. Or perhaps 
as soon as LogoVAZ was established. By the way, Zibarev, the deputy 
CEO of AvtoVAZ, tried to talk me out of leaving LogoVAZ. He said, 
“Borya’s losing it, he’s out of hand, he can no longer remain in charge”. 
And so he asked me to stay. But | already had an agreement with 
Unisys to work for them, a large American computer company. Yes, 
Boris changed, and his attitude towards me changed as well. 


Aven: Towards you? 


Denisov: Many years before this, every day used to start with a 
phone call from Borya; he used to follow me everywhere. And then he 
must have suddenly remembered this, and had some sort of an 
opposite reaction, some sort of retaliation. And he began to behave 
differently. 


Aven: Basically that happened as soon as he became the boss. 


Denisov: Yes, precisely. He no longer felt below us; on the 
contrary, he felt that he had risen above, and he started to 
demonstrate this. Afterwards, we got a stake in a joint-stock oil and 
gas production company, initially it was called Senega, and was 
renamed Arktikgaz later. ld been representing LogoVAZ on its board 
for many years. And | only learnt about being taken off the board as a 
fait accompli: someone told me. Borya could have picked up the phone 
to say something like, “Misha, we are replacing you for such and such 
reasons”. 


He brought in Baranov, who'd once been the deputy head of the 
administration of the Yamalo-Nenets Autonomous Okrug99. I’m still on 
good terms with him, and back then he used to ask me for advice all 
the time. He would call me and say, “We’ve taken out a loan from 


Gazprom with such-and-such interest. How much should | pay them at 
the end of the year?” This kind of advice. | knew the ins and outs of 
that business, but Boris took me off the board without any explanation. 


Then there was another typical situation. | paid someone $14,000 
— either for LogoVAZ or for Borya. This was in the mid-1990s. And it 
took me several months to get that money back from him. | would call 
him in the morning: “Borya, can you pay me back today?” “Sure, yes. 
I’m busy at the moment, call me back in three hours”. I’d call him back 
in three hours, only to hear, “I need to go to such-and-such a place, 
give me a call at five”. And this went on for months. 


Aven: Did he pay you back eventually? 


Denisov: He just said, “Go see Igor, he'll give you the money”. At 
that business club of his. “I'll call him to let him know”. Igor had some 
cash sitting around. 


Aven: Fourteen thousand wasn’t a huge sum of money for them at 
the time. Later you had a stronger case, which really is rather 
interesting, regarding one and a half million — or how much did they 
owe you? 


Denisov: Two million. No, wait. They owed me three million. 
Aven: For what? Did you run a business together? 


Denisov: This is the story of the same oil extracting company. It 
was an extremely complicated situation: they first partnered up with 
one American company, then another. But as a result the business got 
sold to Khodorkovsky. | owned 2 or 3 per cent of the shares, and 
Borya promised to give me 3 or 4 per cent more. Why? Because | had 
increased the LogoVAZ share in that company from 7 to 35 per cent 
for a pittance. Eventually Khodorkovsky bought LogoVAZ out for about 
a million dollars per percentage. Borya said to me, “I’m paying you this 
commission now, and | promise there will be more. But in order for 
LogoVAZ to be able to pull its weight on the board, let’s keep it for the 
time being”. That was our agreement. 


Borya had little interest in the company, whereas Badri did, and 
when it was sold to Khodorkovsky, Badri took all the money. | felt it 
would come to this, and called Boris: “Borya, the sale is coming up, 
and I’d like to remind you about our agreement”. He replied, “Yes, of 
course | remember, Misha, everything will be fine”. | added, “According 
to my information Badri is going to pocket the percentage”. “This will 


never happen”, he said. 
Aven: In a confident voice. 
Denisov: Yes. But that is exactly what happened. 
Aven: Did you ask for that money afterwards? 


Denisov: | went to see him, and he never denied that he owed me. 
He said, “lIl pay you back, but not right now. | need to speak with Badri 
first”. And Badri despised me, I’m still not quite sure why. Perhaps 
because he used to be the only channel for communication with Borya, 
and when | joined, another channel opened up. Everyone used to suck 
up to Badri, whereas | would speak with Boris directly, bypassing 
Badri. Perhaps he didn’t like that... When he returned, he said, “I'll see 
how to do this best, and how much we owe you. Maybe we'll be able to 
throw in some more money”. Because they received good profits from 
the sale. But later, when | went to London and started reminding him 
— and | used to go to London once or twice per year just for that 
reason — he told me: “You know, I’ve talked this through with Badri, 
and we've decided that we'll start paying back our Russian debts only 
after we return to Russia’. 


Aven: Never, that is. 


Denisov: When | came to London once again, and asked him, 
“Boris, when are you going to return to Russia? Your situation is only 
getting worse, they now use your name to scare children”. He 
responded, “I’m planning a military coup, and these generals are 
demanding such a fortune that every dollar counts. I’m scraping 
together all | have just to pay for all this”. And then he added: “I hope 
that you realise that this is classified information?” “Borya, trust me, | 
won't tell a soul”. Although in fact | had no details at all: which 
generals, what kind of coup, nothing. A week later | read in the paper 
that Borya had given an interview saying that he’d been planning a 
military coup. 


Aven: Tell me about Berezovsky’s baptism. What was it like? 


Denisov: | don’t remember the details, it took place sometime in 
the mid-1990s. 


Aven: | think that if a 100 per cent Jewish person decides to be 
baptised, it means he has a desire to feel more secure and become 
part of a larger community; he wants to belong. 


Denisov: That’s right. He believed that he was going to play a 
major role in the history of Russia, and becoming an Orthodox 
Christian would give him a better perspective on the Russian people. 


Aven: What was the baptism like? 


Denisov: It was a Saturday, and | was at home. Suddenly | got a 
phone call from Boris: “Any plans for tomorrow?” “Tomorrow’s Sunday, 
no plans, really”. “Are you baptised? Come to Tarasovka”. | arrive in 
Tarasovka, and he says, “Let’s go”. He brings me to a church and 
says, “You'll be the godfather”. 


Aven: Did he explain any of this? 


Denisov: No, not at all, he just said, “You'll be the godfather”. He 
got baptised; they poured water over him standing there in his 
underwear. And | did or said something as they told me. Then we left, 
had a vodka shot each, and his guard drove us back to Moscow in my 
car. So I’m not sure whether | committed a sin or not, | don’t know. 


Aven: Many people believe you did. 


Denisov: | believe so too. 


Yuli Dubov (continued) 


LogoVAZ: Marshals and the emperor 


Aven: As far as | understand, when LogoVAZ first emerged, you 
had nothing to do with it. How did you get there in the first place? 


Dubov: It’s actually a funny story. | was just minding my business 
at the Institute [of Control Sciences], when | got a call from Misha Gaft, 
who said, “What have you been up to? Let’s get together, come over to 
LogoVAZ”. It was the spring of 1992. Gaft and | had known each other 
since we were both 12. And he asked me to help him clean up one 
mess, and | spent some time over there. Then | got an invitation to a 
conference in Taiwan. The Soviet Union had no diplomatic relationship 
with Taiwan at the time. 


Aven: They let you travel to Taiwan in 1992? 


Dubov: They told me to get to Tokyo, where they would stamp the 


Taiwan visa into my passport. There was only one problem: the plane 
ticket. The institute had no money, and neither did |. So | caught up 
with Borya at LogoVAZ, and said, “Borya, look, here’s what I’ve got 
myself into”. They had promised to accept me into the international 
community, and | wanted to be a member of an international 
community, just like Jacques Paganeli00. Jacques Paganel and I. He 
replied, “Listen, this is great. We'll get you the tickets, you should go. 
And when you return | may ask you for a favour”. 


| flew there and back, and came to see Borya afterwards. He said, 
“| would like to ask you for a favour. I'd like you to sign up for auditing 
classes. | have a chief accountant at LogoVAZ, and I’m dissatisfied 
with his work. | want to fire him and make you chief accountant”. Me 
and auditing are like apples and oranges. But | replied, “Right, I'll sign 
up for the courses if you wish, but going back to school to learn 
something only to get rid of some chief accountant to replace him isn’t 
really my thing”. He said, “Alright, we'll discuss this later”. And that was 
that, we never returned to the subject of accounting again, thankfully. 


Aven: And soon afterwards you were appointed head of the 
contract management department, if | remember correctly. 


Dubov: No, that happened pretty much right away. But | wasn’t the 
head of the contract management department, | worked under Misha 
Gaft’s supervision. 


Aven: How hard was it to quit science? 


Dubov: Extremely hard, terribly hard. Misha and | were sharing an 
office at the time, and | know that he struggled with this as well. When 
we had visitors, he used to start every conversation with the disclaimer 
that we were not in the business of buying and selling, that we in fact 
established the thought process, put together schemes, that kind of 
thing. 


Aven: This is a sensitive subject, but one of the versions I’ve heard 
regarding Gaft’s death stated that he’d been extremely upset that it 
had been you whom Berezovsky had appointed CEO of LogoVAZ, not 
him. 


Dubov: No. 
Aven: Let me put it another way then: why did Borya make you the 


big boss at LogoVAZ when picking between you and Gaft, who really 
wanted to become one? Gaft was upset; perhaps he started drinking, 


or something, and eventually fell from his balcony. Borya used to say 
that he wasn’t a good judge of character, but in fact there are many 
examples when he made the right decision. You are one of these, and 
far from the only one. 


Dubov: | can only relay my reading of the situation. My 
understanding does not equal facts. The story goes like this. I’d been 
working with Misha for some time, for about a year, and by the end of 
that year we had a big falling out. | went to Boris and said, “Borya, it’s 
either | leave or do whatever you want, but | can’t take this anymore”. 
He replied, “This is a great idea! | need a person who'll always be by 
my side, my shadow. Would you like to be that person?” | said, “I'll 
even be a cleaner, anything, just to get away from Gaft”. So | became 
an advisor to the CEO. 


By that time the Automobile All-Russia Alliance (AVVA) had 
emerged. | gave up following in Borya’s slipstream, and started 
working on AVVA. Then I was hospitalised, and when | returned there 
was nothing more to do at AVVA, all the processes had already been 
established. And Boris put me in charge of the car import side of the 
business. He assigned me to the six import car lines and left Zhiguli for 
Badri. And | worked on importing cars for almost a year. 


Then the Public Russian Television (ORT) era began, Badri went 
to work there, and a rift opened up between Boris and Kadannikov, 
who objected to Borya’s meddling in politics. Samat left; he couldn’t be 
bothered with all this political hassle. And Misha took Samat’s side, so 
there was no question of him becoming the CEO. 


Aven: So it looked like this: Samat — Kadannikov, Borya — Badri? 


Dubov: Yes. And Misha chose Samat. In fact, it wasn’t Boris who 
appointed me CEO. As far as | know, it had been suggested by 
Zibarev and Kadannikov, Zibarev initially. Borya called me: “Can you 
come over?” | came to the LogoVAZ club. He slipped me a paper: 
“Read this”. | had a look: it was the minutes of a meeting which said 
that I'd been appointed CEO. So | went back and became the CEO. 


Aven: Do you think Gaft wasn’t particularly upset by this? Was it 
clear to him that it was impossible? 


Dubov: | think he was counting the days until he could leave. We'd 
had another major falling-out, and since he had a very quick temper, 
and so did I, that turned into a massive conflict. | issued an order 
stipulating that his instructions were not to be executed, something like 


that. Boris called me, yelled at me, and begged, “We can't do this, this 
isn’t how we do things”. | said, “Borya, you’ve appointed me the CEO 
of LogoVAZ, and there can only be one boss at LogoVAZ”. It became 
clear that Misha had to leave as soon as possible, and that’s what 
made him so upset. 


Aven: You’ve mentioned AVVA. What went wrong with AVVA? It 
was a sensible project — they were going to make cars for sale. That 
certainly wasn't a fraud; it was a perfectly good idea. Why didn’t it work 
out? 


Dubov: To be honest, there are two reasons why it didn’t work out. 
First, we didn’t raise enough money. It was in 1993: it would’ve been 
foolish to expect that someone would invest in anything after October 
1993101. 


Aven: Bad timing, | agree. 


Dubov: On top of that, with this idea of his, all these green paper 
slips102, Borya opened Pandora’s box, and everybody rushed in. And 
all those who rushed in were promising some unimaginable returns on 
investment. 


Aven: That was before MMM103, and this whole craze... 


Dubov: Basically he was the first person to come up with it. And it 
opened the doors for all these pyramids and Ponzi schemes. And all 
the ready money started flowing in. 


That’s the first reason. And the second reason was that at some 
point we needed to sign a large car manufacturer from the West. And it 
was possible even with the $50 million that we raised, although we’d 
initially aimed for $500 million. But a large manufacturer would only 
agree to work with us on one condition: they bring the money, but they 
control everything. The moment everyone at AvtoVAZ realised that... 


Aven: Kadannikov must have been firmly against it. 


Dubov: First negotiations with GM failed, then negotiations with 
Daewoo broke down. 


Aven: Was AvtoVAZ meant to become part of this system, or was 
it supposed to remain independent? 


Dubov: It was meant to remain independent. But this joint venture 


that was basically a rival to AvtoVAZ, sitting right beside it, was 
supposed to be run by a foreign company. 


Aven: | see. Speaking in business terms, Berezovsky was the 
chairman of the board, and you were the CEO. To what degree did he 
manage, and what kind of a manager was he? 


Dubov: He didn’t manage anything at all. Neither he nor Badri, 
from the minute | got there. 


Aven: What were their roles then? 


Dubov: Generally speaking, their roles weren’t supposed to be 
executive. On paper Badri was listed as my first deputy, which was 
beneficial and useful to me. 


Aven: Though in fact he was a boss. Did you perceive him as one? 
Or did you only consider Berezovsky to be the boss? 


Dubov: | didn’t see him as my boss either. Guys, if I’m the CEO 
then I’m the CEO. And what are you? Shareholders? Mind your own 
business. You'll be coming to the meetings. We can keep our paths 
separate until then. 


| had it easy: they didn’t poke their noses into matters, we had a 
solid agreement. By the time | became the CEO, LogoVAZ had already 
existed for several years. And during these first years it had 
accumulated a huge number of problems that | couldn’t take upon 
myself. | won’t even mention the tax situation, which was catastrophic, 
because if you dug deeper, the entire budget of the Russian 
Federation wouldn't have sufficed to pay the back taxes. Everything 
was done in a slapdash manner, it was awful. A car would clear 
customs a month after it received its number plates. 


Aven: Yes, a total mess. 


Dubov: We agreed that if | encountered a problem that had 
emerged before my appointment and which | was unable to sort out, | 
had Boris and Badri to ask for help. | went to Badri, and the problem 
was no longer my problem, so they were free to do what they liked 
about it. So in fact we were in close contact, but only when | needed 
their help 


Aven: As far as | understand they dealt with taxes and customs. 


Dubov: For example, some guy four times as big as | am would 
knock on my door and say he’s a LogoVAZ shareholder and had come 
to find out where he could have his due profits cashed out. When | 
asked him how the hell he came to be a shareholder, he would reply 
that he had been told so by Borya and Badri. So | would say, “Right, 
my dear, this way”. And he wouldn't come back again. That used to 
happen a lot. 


Aven: Where could these shareholders come from? 
Dubov: Come on, don’t you know Boris? 


Aven: Yes, he was always promising something to someone, | 
see. Did you have a sense of security? Did Borya and Badri having 
your back give you confidence? 


Dubov: | would have felt more secure if I’d never entered LogoVAZ 
in the first place. 


Aven: Then why did you — and why did you remain CEO for so 
many years? 


Dubov: | was CEO until 1999. 


Aven: A long time. And you continued to receive a pittance 
compared to the billions they were trying to make... Don’t look at me 
like that. 


Dubov: Shall | name the figure? As general director | was paid 
$1,200 per month. 


Aven: Then tell me one thing. In the public mind, Berezovsky was 
the wealthiest person in the country, and you were by his side. I’ve 
been an executive for many years, and | know that at some point 
managers start whining that they are underpaid and that they deserve 
better. Why didn’t this happen to you? Berezovsky was lucky to find 
the person who worked for such a long time, ran everything, and didn’t 
complain: “I only make $1,200, how is that fair?” And who certainly 
didn’t steal from him either. 


Dubov: This isn’t so much about Berezovsky as it is about me. 
Aven: No, this is about how Berezovsky succeeded in keeping you 


there. Remaining there for so long would have been impossible without 
a personal relationship with Boris. 


Dubov: | did have a personal relationship with Boris. 


Aven: That’s what I’m asking. What made you stay in that position, 
why was it happening? 


Dubov: So, | fell ill in 1993; for some time they attempted to treat 
me in Moscow. First | got sepsis. Then they predicted that I’d share 
Pavel Korchagin’s104 fate, full paralysis. Borya shoved me onto a 
plane and sent me to Switzerland, where | underwent surgery and was 
sent back safe and sound. Furthermore, he sent my wife along. | never 
asked how much it cost him, and had never asked him to do this for 
me. And when | returned, | couldn’t fathom, and still can’t, coming up 
to Borya and saying, “Borya, give me some money”. 


Aven: That’s understandable. 


Dubov: There was another situation, and | usually don’t tell anyone 
about it. | found | had a personal problem. The thing is, | couldn’t keep 
it from Borya, but telling him would mean | had to quit. | came to see 
Borya, wrote it all down on a piece of paper and handed it to him. He 
read it and said, “Forget about it. Never mind”. And then we ended up 
drinking together for an hour, with him telling me how | should feel 
about this. You see, | just couldn't fail him, | couldn't steal anything 
from him or demand more. 


Aven: You say that he possessed the qualities of a charismatic 
leader. Basically, these are the qualities that are fundamental for 
building large, serious teams. The same can be said about Napoleon. 
It wasn’t because they would become kings afterwards that marshals 
followed him. | believe that the essential quality of a leader is his ability 
to instil a feeling of absolute security in his people: whatever happens, 
| won't leave you. For all that, to be honest, | don’t consider Boris a 
reliable person, but he certainly could give the impression of a reliable 
older brother. Here’s the question: to what extent were these actions 
— selfless help, generosity, care — deliberate, rational behaviour on 
his part, and to what extent were they selflessly emotional? 


Dubov: They were strictly emotional. We had known each other for 
ages, how could that be rational? Was | the best CEO in the world? He 
had no strategic interest in me at all. 


Aven: You could say that you remained by his side all his life, until 
the very end, with this feeling of a strong, reliable person next to you. 


Dubov: No, | must have miscommunicated this reliability thing. I’ve 


explained why | couldn’t leave him. 


Aven: Yes, you believe that was because of the past. But | think 
people aren't usually motivated by a sense of gratitude, but by the 
perception that they could find themselves in a similar situation in the 
future. People don’t look back on the past, but the past makes a strong 
precedent for the future, and they think about the future. 


Dubov: Interesting, I’ve never thought about it in these terms. | 
suppose you're right, because later | found myself in London in a 
situation where | had to seek political asylum. | had no money, and 
couldn't afford a lawyer. And | was convinced that Borya wouldn't leave 
me out in the cold. Although he could have. But he didn’t. 


Aven: Here, this is what matters. 


Dubov: But it wasn’t even that. You see, it was incredibly 
interesting to be around him. 


Aven: That’s the second thing. 

Dubov: Unlike the Academy of Sciences, where it wasn’t very 
interesting to be around him, it was too noisy. But it was incredibly 
interesting at LogoVAZ. | was inside the game. 


Aven: Of course, and you're a writer. You realised that you would 
write about this experience, didn’t you? 


Dubov: No, not at all. | started writing in 1997, entirely accidentally. 
From the moment | arrived at LogoVAZ | kept hearing the hysterical 


cries: “Why hasn't anyone written about this yet?” And in 1997 | 
decided to write about it. 


lrina Pozhidayeva 
March 2017, Moscow 
Irina Gennadyevna Pozhidayeva (b. 1958) was Boris Berezovsky’s 


personal assistant at LogoVAZ in the 1990s. She is currently not 
working. 


Aven: Ira, for a long time you were at the epicentre of LogoVAZ 


and Berezovsky’s life. As far as | know, you arrived there in 1990. 
What were you doing before that? You have a degree in history, don’t 
you? 


Pozhidayeva: Yes. After graduation | didn’t work anywhere at first, 
and then | went to work in the school library so that | could take care of 
my family. This was the beginning of an era when there was still 
money in the school, but there was no pressure from above. | was paid 
a salary and was allowed to study art history or teach Moscow studies 
to children. All in all, it was a great time. Then | didn’t work again for a 
while, and then 1989-1990 came, and | had to look urgently for work. 
That’s when | ended up at LogoVAZ. Thanks to you. 


The offices of the Gudok newspaper 


Aven: Nowadays we often recall the late 80s and early 90s. How 
much do you think the current understanding of that era differs from 
reality? 


Pozhidayeva: | think the young people of today simply don’t 
understand the degree of lack of freedom then. How can you explain 
this to a 17-year-old sitting on a lawn, a skateboard beside him and a 
can of Coca-Cola in his hands? It’s another life, another planet. 


Aven: Yes, they think it's always been like this. But, on the other 
hand, to say that the USSR was a prison is also wrong. It was such a 
complex life. Difficult times. 


Pozhidayeva: Well, yes, and complexly organised, and 
sanctimonious, and hypocritical. It was multidimensional. Though you 
couldn't say it was multicoloured; it was still rather monochrome. 


Aven: There’s a legend that life was more moral back then. That is 
undoubtedly a lie. 


Pozhidayeva: Well, let them think so. But how can life be more 
moral in a country where it’s impossible to go to church, wear orange 
Buddhist robes, and so on? But in 1989 and 1990 we began to breathe 
a little. In 1988, they began to let people go abroad for the first time. | 
remember when the Aeroflot ticket offices opened on Frunzenskaya 
Embankment and everyone went off somewhere, flew away... 


Aven: So, you came to work at LogoVAZ. What was it like for a 


representative of the Moscow intelligentsia to enter the new 
capitalism? It’s a completely different world, like a flight to the moon. 
Do | understand right? 


Pozhidayeva: This was 27 years ago. They say that one 
generation spans 12 years, right? Then it works out that since then 
one generation has grown up, then another, and a third has been born. 
There was no feeling of ‘Russian capitalism’ then, and no one uttered 
such words. There was the Soviet Union, there was the Communist 
Party, which, although it was dying, was still somehow leading us. And 
there was LogoVAZ, a joint Soviet-Italian enterprise. 


Aven: What was your first impression, when you got there? 


Pozhidayeva: Unfortunately, | don’t remember a great deal, but | 
can picture my first visit as if it were yesterday. A tiny room; a huge 
number of people moving through this small space as if in Brownian 
motion. Both Russian and foreign, since the enterprise was Italian. 
Everyone was full of enthusiasm. It looked like the offices of the Gudok 
newspaper105, set to the music of [Georgy] Sviridov’s ‘Time, 
Forward!’i06 Coming from a life that was measured and calm, this 
amazed me. 


Aven: It’s clear that these people were trying to make money. Did 
you have any prejudice against this? Instead of studying art history, 
you come to work for an organisation that aims to make money, which 
was frowned upon in the Soviet Union. Did you internally reject this at 
all? 


Pozhidayeva: If ld had the financial ability to study art history, to 
sow the seeds of the rational, good and eternal around me, of course | 
wouldn't have gone there. | would have stayed where | felt comfortable 
and moved around in this space. 


Aven: | see. But you did go there. Was Berezovsky there? 

Pozhidayeva: On the first day, | waited for Boris Abramovich for 
five or six hours. Then he arrived, took a look at me and asked me to 
come the next day. | showed up, and we began our creative work. 

Aven: | think you quickly got used to the fact that everyone had to 
wait for Berezovsky for five hours. Did you immediately become his 
assistant or did you initially have some other functions? 


Pozhidayeva: | have to say, if you’re interested, that at first he 


didn’t accept me. At all. 
Aven: Because of your excessive intelligence, | reckon. 


Pozhidayeva: Thank you... It even seemed to me that he was 
talking to me 10 times faster than to everyone else. And that was with 
the way he already spoke! It was impossible to add another word. 


Aven: And what impression did he make upon you? 


Pozhidayeva: An impression of a kind of energy. Everything was 
spinning, and when he appeared, things started spinning even faster. 


Aven: Did you start working with him straight away? 


Pozhidayeva: | worked with him, and there was another secretary. 
There were a lot of smart, amazing people there, and we discussed 
that all the information needed to be somehow put in order to make life 
easier for people. But he didn't let us. 


Aven: He didn’t let you prepare paperwork? 


Pozhidayeva: He had no desire to listen at all, we got complete 
rejection. They wanted to send me into exile on the second floor in 
some department. And then, around Christmas, Berezovsky went on a 
long business trip to Europe. And there was relative silence. While he 
was away, everything went quietly and precisely, day after day. 


Aven: What year was this? 
Pozhidayeva: It was 1990. It was a horrible, cold winter. 


Aven: What was your impression of the people? There were also 
some very interesting people there. Lyonya Boguslavsky was there, 
whom I’m still very friendly with. Misha Denisov and Yuli Dubov were 
there... 


Pozhidayeva: Lyonya Boguslavsky was a real treasure. Denisov 
wasn't yet working there, he was a friend. Mikhail Gaft was there. 


Aven: Was it difficult for you to fit into this culture? People from the 
Academy of Sciences were working there. In general, it was the world 
of Soviet intellectuals who were beginning to make money. Berezovsky 
later presented himself in his personal environment as an 
academician, mathematician, and so on. Did you feel like a stranger 


there? 
Pozhidayeva: No, | didn’t feel like that. 
Aven: There were no bandits, as far as | understand? 


Pozhidayeva: They would occasionally wander in with some 
stupid questions. But very peacefully. In those days they were all 
concerned with the same problem. 


Aven: What problem? 


Pozhidayeva: They bemoaned the fact that their seatbelts would 
beep continuously when the driver wasn’t belted up. And they begged 
for an end to this torture. They would ask who had thought up this 
horror. This isn’t a joke, it’s the truth. 


Aven: Ah yes, | see. What an important task... Who organised all 
this? Samat? 


Pozhidayeva: Of course, Samat used to organise everything. 


Aven: You mean he tried to put everything in order? Didn’t you 
have the impression of it being a big mess? 


Pozhidayeva: There wasn’t a mess. There was a table, on which, 
as my dad used to say, “I keep documents in the form of rubbish”. 
That’s how it was. But everything was in order. Everything worked like 
clockwork. 


Aven: This is a new point of view. But ok. And what were they 
actually doing? 


Pozhidayeva: My God, it was all such a long time ago... There 
was the idea to create a civilised, Europeanised part of the Russian 
market, which would provide Russian and foreign cars. The first 
foreign car was the Fiat Tipo. A sweet thing, a funny car, completely 
unsuitable for Russian roads. 


Aven: | drove to Austria in one. Berezovsky was selling them, | 
think, for 11,000 or 13,000 rubles. It wasn’t clear how they were 
making money on it, because the price was cheap. 


Pozhidayeva: And then LogoVAZ became the official dealer for 
Mercedes and Volvo. Service centres were built, and the Swedes 


arrived. Then Chrysler, General Motors. 


Aven: Why did you become the dealer? Did Borya simply know 
how to negotiate, or were they attracted by the possibility of some kind 
of connections with AvtoVAZ? 


Pozhidayeva: | can't answer that question. | think that after the 
‘Mercedes’ we passed a kind of turning point. They saw that something 
was being built in a civilised way. 


‘But at that time the whole country...’ 


Aven: When did the feeling of omnipotence and great connections 
appear, when did officials start entering the picture? 


Pozhidayeva: There were no officials. Let's somehow clarify the 
order of events: Samat came up with the idea to build this unfortunate 
club on Novokuznetskaya. 


Aven: What year was this? 


Pozhidayeva: Very early, as soon as LogoVAZ was formed. He 
wanted to make a club there, where friends would gather, a cigar 
room, this and that. It was a completely ruined building. It was the first 
time professional private restoration had been done there. Spectral 
analysis, art historians... 


Aven: Were you doing this as a professional? 


Pozhidayeva: | was involved in administrative issues. | worked 
with Italians who were doing the interior design. And so the club was 
built. One day Samat found me and said, “Boris Abramovich is at 
Novokuznetskaya. Go and see what’s going on there”. | arrived and 
realised that, apparently, that was it. He was there and didn't want to 
go anywhere. He really liked everything there: this ancient telephone 
on acord; one secretary, a boy. As far as | remember, it was 1993, 
summer. And everything you're asking me about — officials and 
everything else — it happened there. | stayed in the old building. 


Aven: Nevertheless, when something needed to be done, he still 
called you and not someone else. | remember how we flew to a 
hunting reserve in 1994 or 1995. The helicopter wouldn’t fly after dark, 
and we were late. | needed to get permission for a late flight, and 
Borya started calling his superiors, but it was all done through you. 


Tell me, did you have the feeling that you were working in an 
organisation that could do a lot for you? Maybe get tickets to the 
theatre, send you abroad for treatment, maybe this, maybe that? This 
is a very unusual feeling for an intellectual. The Soviet intellectual had 
a feeling of profound defencelessness. With your biography, you were 
from that world, where you had no real impact. But here everything 
was completely different. Did you notice this accumulation of 
connections and an accompanying internal change? 


Pozhidayeva: In him? 
Aven: In him, and in you too. 


Pozhidayeva: No, | didn’t. You see, it seems to me that, having 
survived all this, we were all deformed to some extent. We got theatre 
tickets under Soviet rule too, just in a different way. 


Aven: But did you still have a feeling of being upwardly mobile? 


Pozhidayeva: | think upward mobility was more the case for those 
who came along after something had already happened. But when | 
arrived, there was nothing there yet. 


Aven: That’s what I'm asking, how all this came about. 


Pozhidayeva: And I’m trying to remember how it was. The endless 
birth of some ideas, which were then implemented. A non-stop 
process. 


Aven: Was Borya the main driver? Did he stand out a lot? Was he 
above the team? 


Pozhidayeva: While we were all at Prechistenka, we were all in 
this together. You see, more than half of our drivers had a higher 
technical education. | won't say that it was one family, but it was a 
team, where everyone supported each other. 


Aven: So it was a warm, pure atmosphere? 


Pozhidayeva: And now you just try to explain that it really was like 
that... As in any business, when something new is being born. 


Aven: It's interesting that you saw a pure atmosphere there. While 
you were working there, Lyonya Boguslavsky left, Badrik appeared, 
then Samat left, Dubov appeared, Denisov left... Samat refused to talk 


to me, but when you talk to Boguslavsky, Dubov, Denisov, you 
somehow don’t get the sense of a pure atmosphere. 


Pozhidayeva: A pure atmosphere and business are incompatible 
things. Like politics. 


Aven: That’s not true. | was on Gaidar’s team, where there were 
really good relationships — maybe not even always productively good 
ones. Sometimes you have to swear and argue at work. 


Pozhidayeva: That's not the point. There was enthusiasm, hope, 
there were no special bosses. | was shocked that everyone addressed 
Borya using the informal ‘you’. A complete lack of subordination. As far 
as | know, | was the only person who addressed him formally and as 
“Boris Abramovich’. Then all this ended, of course; other people 
gradually appeared. 


Aven: So you weren't immersed in all this intrigue — who’s 
leaving, who’s coming? 


Pozhidayeva: You know that’s not for me. | had enough on my 
own plate in that company. 


Aven: Yes, you're the legend who put together Berezovsky’s 
schedule. You were responsible for everything, on the whole. 


Pozhidayeva: Well, not for everything, thank God. Firstly, you had 
to understand that he was always late, but the moment might come 
when he would arrive half an hour early. And he’d tell you that you 
were one minute late. There was a rigid schedule only when a specific 
meeting was planned — Volvo was coming, for example. A meeting 
from 2 p.m. to 3 p.m., then lunch with someone at 6 o’clock, and then it 
would all begin: | can’t do it at 6, lets do it at 7. But sometimes 
everything worked just like clockwork. 


Aven: You worked a lot, if | understand right? 
Pozhidayeva: A lot, 12-14 hours in the office. 
Aven: Including Saturday and Sunday? 
Pozhidayeva: Including Saturday. But less time. 


Aven: Did you have a sense of big money? 


Pozhidayeva: No big money at all. Everyone was exhausted by 
the endless conversations about the need to keep count of money. 
Because the club was being built, and apparently a lot of the money 
went there. But I've never been involved in finance. And | have the 
feeling that there was no extra money there. 


Aven: Nevertheless, money was found for the Triumph Award as 
early as 1991. 


Pozhidayeva: Yes, this idea came about in 1991, | was introduced 
to Zoya Borisovna Boguslavskaya. This was organised within a few 
months. | must say that the first Triumph Award was truly a wonder of 
wonders. The prizewinners were Schnittke, Krasnopevtsev, 
Averintsev, Dodin, Shestakova, and Ananiashvilit 07. 


Aven: Phenomenal. You couldn’t put together a team like that now. 


Pozhidayeva: The venue for the awards ceremony was the 
Beethoven Hall of the Bolshoi Theatre. | remember very well the 
staircase up, Schnittke extending his brilliant hand to me and saying, 
“Alfred”. | almost fainted. 


Aven: Look, it was still a slightly different world for you, you'd 
never exchanged greetings with Schnittke before. Tell me, did people 
come to you for money? Did they try to get to Boris through you? 


Pozhidayeva: What kind of people? 


Aven: Did you have friends who said: “You work for Berezovsky, 
please help us with money”? 


Pozhidayeva: No, that didn’t happen. But when someone fell ill, for 
example, in his laboratory, | called him and told him, and we helped. | 
was also doing charity work, and that was the hardest thing. Especially 
at that time. | wanted to drop everything and leave. 


Aven: | know, it’s difficult. 


Pozhidayeva: There were big charity projects: a burn centre, a 
perinatal centre. | had a friend, a young lady who was expecting a 
child. She felt bad at night, and | remembered that there was a clinic 
on Yelansky Street. We went there, and they accepted us. | told them 
where | was from. They told me: “You probably don’t know that your 
organisation is part of the project; you supplied us with cuvettes for 
newborns. Come on, I'll show you”. Like this. Now | think | could have 


asked for more, not been so shy. 


Aven: What, in your view, characterises this time, the beginning of 
the 90s, best of all? 


Pozhidayeva: The sense that literally today, tomorrow or the day 
after tomorrow everything would be as we’d dreamed it would. Just 
foolish ideas. 


Aven: So there would be a completely different life, and you would 
build it? 


Pozhidayeva: No, Hundreds, thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands of people were building a different life. You have to 
understand that in 1990 there was nothing at all. When Fyodorov's 
restaurant on Prechistenkai08 closed, we didn’t even have mineral 
water in our office. And then suddenly everything appears. 


Aven: When did the feeling of euphoric hope begin to wear off? 
Pozhidayeva: For me — after 1993. 


Aven: Why? Did the storming of parliament have such an effect on 
you? 


Pozhidayeva: Yes. Because it became clear: we can talk as much 
as we want about how we worked 50 hours a day, but they'll still 
respond by saying, “But at that time the whole country...” 


Mark Sheiman 
Moscow, July 2017 


Mark Mikhailovich Sheiman (b.1954), formerly Magomed 
Uzhakhovich Ismailov, was born into a family of exiled Chechens in 
Kazakhstan, and studied in Odesa. From 1989 to 1994 he was deputy 
general director for security at LogoVAZ. He is currently the president 
of Ort-Avto, which owns a car repair shop in the town of Korolyov in 
the Moscow Region. 


Aven: We’ve known each other for over 30 years, we’ve always 
been on a first-name basis, and | really would like to be Petya again, 
and you to be Magomed. | intend to tell the history of the 90s through 
the fate of Boris Berezovsky, whom both you and | knew and 


understood very well. Borya, naturally, had a strategic hunch. He often 
noticed things no one else could. The Chechen community in Moscow 
was rather sparse in those days, and only started to play a prominent 
role much later. Berezovsky was the first person to realise its 
significance. He decided that he didn’t need the protection of the mob, 
but what he needed was to find educated, intelligent, respectable 
Chechens and make them his partners. They had to carry authority in 
their environment to help him out of trouble. That’s how you and 
Salman Hasimikov came to work at LogoVAZ. Is that right? 


Sheiman: Generally it is. | was the deputy general director for 
security. 


Aven: How did you first meet Boris? 
Mercedes-Benz W123 


Sheiman: | was working as the head of procurement and logistics 
at the VAZ repair shop in Lyublino. | was on a business trip in Togliatti. 
ld only recently joined AvtoVAZ, but people had already started talking 
about me, because in 1988 | sent 18 freight cars full of rare spare parts 
to Lyublino: cross pieces, camshafts, valve oil seals, body parts. 


Aven: Not everyone understands the value of these objects today. 


Sheiman: They were unable to accept the entire batch in Lyublino, 
so we distributed the rest in Chekhov, Voskresenski09 and other 
regional centres for a 20 per cent commission. So, in 1989 | was 
walking down the corridor at the VAZ Togliatti HQ, and suddenly heard 
my name spoken: “Magomed!” | turned around. It was Alexander 
Grigoryevich Zibarev, the deputy CEO of AvtoVAZ. He beckoned to 
me: “Come here”. | walked up to him. “This is the person I'd like to 
introduce you to”. That’s how | met Boris. His appearance made an 
exceptional impression on me. | immediately realised that this was a 
mind without equal in the world. He was very modest, well-mannered, 
considerate, polite. 


Aven: But you’re a procurement specialist. Why did he put you in 
charge of security? 


Sheiman: Hang on, let me continue! Borya said, “Where are you 
going to be in three days?” It was Saturday in three days. | replied, “At 
home in Chechnya, in my parents’ village”. “Give me their phone 


number”. “Borya, they do have a phone, but we tried calling from 
Odesa for two weeks, and only got through once. | doubt you'll get 


through”. “I will’, he said. 


On Saturday | arrived in my village, Gekhi. | walked into the house. 
My brothers, father, and mother greeted me; everyone was still alive 
back then. We’d barely sat down when we heard the phone ringing. My 
brother said, “It hasn’t rung for three months. This must be for you”. He 
picked up the phone and announced, “Indeed, they’re asking for you”. 


| picked up the receiver and heard a woman's voice: “Hello, my 
name is Galya, I’m Boris Abramovich’s wife. Boris Abramovich is 
currently out of town, but we urgently need money, 15,000 rubles. And 
Borya thought that you could loan it to us”. 


And I'd only known him for five minutes. Where should | take the 
money? To Brest. When? Tomorrow morning. | said, “If there’s a flight 
today, I'll bring him the money”. My brothers immediately prepared 
15,000 rubles. | went to the airport in Grozny. There were only two 
flights to Moscow that day and the check-in for the second one was 
well under way. | paid 100 rubles extra and got a ticket without waiting 
in line. Next | landed in Minsk. In Minsk | got on a train to Brest. | was 
there at 9 a.m. sharp. And the first thing | saw on arrival was a used 
green Mercedes-Benz W123. 


Aven: He’d been delivered a car from Europe and needed money 
to pay for it?! 


Sheiman: Yes! 


Aven: What gift of persuasion one must possess to convince a 
person they've only seen for five minutes to get on a flight from 
Chechnya to Brest with 15,000 rubles, and to give them that money?! 


Sheiman: He was a charmer. He could get into your heart. 


And so as we were driving back to Moscow from Brest in that 
Mercedes, on black ice, | told him, “Borya, you're Jewish. You have a 
DSc in physics and mathematics. It’s embarrassing for a Jew to have 
no money. I’m a Chechen, I’m not embarrassed to be poor. But you 
ask me, a Chechen, for help. Don’t you have any money at all?” “No”, 
he replied. “Why not? You’re a smart guy. Why don’t you have any 
money?” “I’m scared”. “Scared of whom?” “Of bandits and the police”. 
To which | responded, “As far as | know, the times of Robin Hood 
ended back in the Middle Ages. And you can always negotiate with the 
police”. “No, you have no idea”, he said. And there wasn’t a single 
hooligan in the Caucasus in those days, everyone was very polite. | 


3o o 


said, “Borya, let me speak with whoever is bothering you”. “I have to 
meet this person on Severnaya Street...” “Let me go and meet him”. 
“No, don’t...” 


We arrived in Moscow and popped into his apartment on 
Profsoyuznaya [street]. His first wife Nina was there. We unloaded the 
car, did this, did that. Finally he said, “You know, you've convinced me. 
Go. Do you have a gun?” “No, and I’ve never owned one”. “Do you 
have people?” “I don’t have any people either. | don’t work here, I’m 
not from Moscow”. “Going there is dodgy, but you’re so good at 
persuading people”. To be honest, | wasn’t planning to persuade 
anyone. 


| arrived at Severnaya Street, there was a 12-storey tower block 
without any windows. People were being evacuated from buildings like 
this, which were then just left to the criminals. | went inside. That was 
the Gorbachev era, 1989, people would mainly fight in large gangs. So 
they were expecting a crowd, but | arrived all alone. | wasn’t yet fully 
immersed in Moscow, | didn’t understand how things worked. 


There’s a guy sitting there in an American marine’s camouflage 
uniform. Muscles. | walk by, and he doesn’t even glance at me, he 
must have been expecting a crowd. There’s another one on the 
second floor. Since the first one has let me in, the second one doesn’t 
say a word to me either. | get to the sixth floor; there are some people 
there. | ask, “Where can | find so-and-so?” “Over there, the door’s 
open”. 


When | went in he was talking on the phone. “Put the phone down’, 
| said. He looked at me, put it down and asked, “Now what?” “Do you 
know Boris Abramovich?” “I do”. “Are you married? Got children? 


Making money?” “I am”. “Do you want all of this to end?” “No”. “If you 
bother Boris Abramovich again, it will be the end”. 


Aven: So you didn’t say anything specific. 


Sheiman: | didn’t make threats. | didn’t even have a weapon. | 
said, “Understood?” “Yes”. “My name is Magomed. If you need to see 
me, you'll find me”. Then | turned around and walked out. 


| got to the first phone booth and called Boris: “Borya!” “Magomed! 
He called me and said he was going to leave me alone! You're a rock! 
Those were his exact words: ‘You're a rock!’ Come over now, we must 
talk”. | drove over, and he said, “We're going to build an empire, you'll 
be my deputy, we'll split everything equally. There will be a lot of 


money”. 


And so | transferred to LogoVAZ. It was only several months old 
then. The following day | went to the office and met Samat Akoyevich 
Zhaboyev, Nikolai Alexeyevich Glushkov, and Lyonya Boguslavsky. 


Aven: Denisov as well, | guess? 


Sheiman: And Misha Denisov, yes. The whole team. Great guys. 
Borya was good at assembling people; all of them were his childhood 
friends. And | became part of the team. | worked, was officially 
appointed deputy CEO. | got a salary. This all lasted until 1994. 


Mercedes-Benz W124 


Aven: How was the LogoVAZ infrastructure organised? What were 
everyone’s responsibilities? To tell the truth, | always thought it was a 
total mess. But Ira Pozhidayeva told me the opposite: that there was a 
semblance of order. 


Sheiman: There was an iron routine. At the time LogoVAZ 
employed 1,000 people, and before taking someone on, even a 
warehouseman, Boris had to personally interview him or her. He had a 
knack for convincing people. And he was bright. He was really good at 
solving mathematical and financial problems. He had no equals. 


Aven: | can say for certain that | was captivated by him. He 
charmed you too, it seems? 


Sheiman: | was enraptured. When he said, “Come to us, we'll build 
an empire”, | did it without hesitation. In 1990 | said to him, “Borya, you 
must run for President of the USSR”. 


Aven: So you were pushing him into politics? 

Sheiman: | only told him, it doesn’t mean that he did as | said. 

Aven: He didn’t yet have anything to do with politics at the end of 
1989... Magomed, you’ve told me a fascinating story about your first 
encounter with the mob. Did you have other clashes with the Russian 


mafia? 


Sheiman: No. Nothing. Not a word, not a syllable. Neither verbally 
nor physically. 


Aven: You mean, you didn’t have to interfere? And you never felt 
threatened? 


Sheiman: Never threatened by anyone. | believe Boris was lucky 
at everything he did. 


Aven: Well, this is a strange story. You only used your authority 
once? Then what was it that you were doing? 


Sheiman: | managed a VAZ repair shop. And that’s what | was 
doing. There were no mobile phones then, but Borya or Samat could 
send messages to my pager, like, “They’re raiding Honda now, they’re 
over there, drinking tea”. 


Aven: So these things happened? 


Sheiman: For a short period in the beginning, before word got 
around. 


Aven: Did you go to speak with them in person? Along the same 
lines: “My name is Magomed, you'd better not come here again”. 
Right? 


Sheiman: | was a company sergeant major when | was at naval 
academy. 


Aven: Can you remember a funny story when you had to have a 
chat like this? 


Sheiman: There was one time in Chekhov... It was a Saturday at 
the beginning of March. Borya had given me my first Mercedes on 
behalf of LogoVAZ, a W124, I'd collected it the day before, and went 
out for a drive on Saturday. A Mercedes after a Zhiguli, you get it, 
right? Afterwards | decided to pop into LogoVAZ HQ. | went to see 
Badri. And he was sitting there white as a sheet, as white as this shirt 
of yours. He said, “We’ve been looking for you, we needed you. 
They’re threatening us in Chekhov. Asking to prepare money and 
demanding to be paid monthly”. | replied, “I'll sort it out right now”. “No, 
no, | won't let you go there”. “Look, they’re sane people, they 
understand these things”. At this moment the phone rang. Badri was 
already white, but he managed to become even paler. “Yes? Yes, 
we're preparing the money now”. “Give me the phone”. | took the 
phone and said, “Who is this?” “Yuri Petrovich”. “Yuri Petrovich, are 
you in Chekhov? Don’t go anywhere, I’m coming over”. | immediately 
felt his tone change, “How many of you?” “I’m alone. Be there in an 


hour”. And I drove there in my Mercedes, Badri provided me with the 
address. 


Aven: Was there a LogoVAZ warehouse there? 


Sheiman: Yes, a car warehouse on a former military base. | think 
there were around 8,000 cars there. It was fenced and gated. | drove 
inside, and there was a crowd of people there — three vans full of 
mobsters. Badri had warned me that Krasnenker and Itskovi 10 were 
going to be there as well. | asked, “Where’s Krasnenker? Find me a 
room for five minutes. And which one of you is Yuri Petrovich?” He 
came forward. “Let’s go”. And he did. 


Aven: What was he like? 


Sheiman: Just a hooligan. Thirty-five years old at most. He went in 
ahead of me — he must have been familiar with that office — and sat 
down. | asked him, “What day is it today?” “Saturday”. “I was supposed 
to be resting at home. I’ve had to travel here because of you”. “I see”. 
“What do you see?” “We shouldn’t have come here. We made a 
mistake by coming here”. “You must understand one thing: if a passing 
bird drops a feather here, l'Il hold you responsible. Get it?” “Yes, | get 
it”. We went outside. He said to his guys, “We've raided the wrong 
people. We’re leaving”. They got into their vans and tore off. 
Krasnenker is no longer with us, God rest his soul, but Itskov saw it 


with his own eyes. Though I haven’t met him since. 


Aven: Looks like your gift of persuasion is even more powerful 
than Berezovsky’s. Why did you act in that manner? 


Sheiman: Why? I'll tell you why. | was young, | had ambition. I’d 
been a company sergeant major at the naval academy in Odesa. The 
Odesans are a complicated bunch. A company is 100 sailors, and | 
could march them anywhere | wanted. Perhaps | was air-headed. | had 
no children, no wife. 


Aven: Did the Chechen accent play any role? 

Sheiman: Do Chechens speak with an accent? 

Aven: You have a bit of an accent. It may even be from Odesa, but 
it’s different from Muscovite pronunciation. As a Muscovite | don’t find 


it local. 


Sheiman: Odesans figure me out in no time. 


Aven: That said, you can’t explain why you instilled fear in 
everyone? 


Sheiman: | have no idea. Ha... 
He needed an explosion of emotion 


Aven: Magomed, were you the head of security when there was an 
assassination attempt on Boris’s life in 1994? 


Sheiman: | wasn’t head of security, | was deputy general director 
of security. At the time Gusinsky was spending 60 per cent of his 
profits on security, whereas LogoVAZ didn’t pay a dollar to any 
company or influential people. Sergei Sokolov was head of security. 


Aven: Still, you were in charge of it. And you missed the bomb in 
the car. 


Sheiman: Two Kremlin generals were employed at the LogoVAZ 
club. Two generals! They had tasks of their own, and | had objectives 
of my own. 


Aven: And yet overlooking a planted bomb is a rather baffling 
thing. 


Sheiman: What if he planted it himself? 
Aven: What for? 


Sheiman: Let me explain. That day, it was 7 June, we were at the 
LogoVAZ club, eating together, Boris, Salman, Badri, Samat, and I. 
That day he decided to go to Togliatti by car. Salman and | said, “We'll 
come with you, we'll be better off going together”. But he protested, 
“No”. “Yes!” “No!” “Yes!” “No”. He wasn't really going there. He sent 
Salman and me on our way and got into his car 15 minutes later. He 
left the yard and it exploded. No one in Moscow considered Boris 
Abramovich their enemy! 


Aven: Why do you think he planted it himself? How is that 
possible? 


Sheiman: lm not saying that he did. But he had arranged it. He 
needed an explosion of emotion. 


Aven: By risking his life? That’s a huge risk. 


Sheiman: How many years has it been? Twenty-three years. I’ve 
been contemplating this ever since. | have no other opinion. It was him 
who did that. 


Practically an autocrat 


Aven: Everyone used to hang out at your club, starting with 
Luzhkov, right? You met everyone, right? How did you enter that 
world? 


Sheiman: The right way. There were no questions asked. 


Aven: How did you handle the change in your means? | remember 
the time when you had nothing, and then — boom! Suddenly you had 
money, cars, apartments. 


Sheiman: | took it for granted. The government changed. And all 
citizens of the former Soviet Union believed that every single person 
was destined to become a millionaire. And that it would be raining 
millions. 


Aven: True, there was this belief. You know what’s interesting? 
You joined LogoVAZ in 1989, at the very beginning. And even in 1993 
LogoVAZ had already turned into this epic, mythologised structure. 
Three years of explosive growth. Tell me, did you see Boris change? 
Boguslavsky and Denisov believe that he did, and not for the better. 


Sheiman: Here’s my opinion: Borya changed after the abolition of 
the Supreme Soviet in 1993. 


Aven: Why do you think so? What was so crucial about this point? 

Sheiman: He already had delusions of grandeur. And he became 
a recognisable figure not only in Moscow or this country, but abroad as 
well. | had predicted this, and told him back in 1990 that he would get 
there and that LogoVAZ would be known all over the world. 

Aven: Did your relationship change as well? 


Sheiman: Yes. As soon as the Supreme Soviet was abolished, he 
became a big shot. And why? Because he gained access to Yeltsin, 


the president. Do you know how he met Yeltsin? 


Aven: And do you? | introduced him to Yumashev. And then he 
knew what to do. As my late father used to say, “If only | could grab the 
knob, breaking the door open would not be a problem”. This describes 
Berezovsky to a T. He had already entered that society: Korzhakov, 
Barsukov. And he was changing. 


Sheiman: Considerably. 
Aven: How long did you remain in close contact with him? 


Sheiman: Until the abolition of the Supreme Soviet. He kept 
seeing Khasbulatoviii behind me. 


Aven: Oh really?! 


Sheiman: Yes. Salman was friends with Khasbulatov. And | said, 
“We should introduce Boris to Khasbulatov”. “Are you out of your 
mind?! Introducing a member of a cooperative to the Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet?!” “He’s not a member of a cooperative, he’s the CEO 
of a joint venture. Let’s get together at your place, and then you'll 
decide. You'll see when you meet him”. | took Zibarev and Borya to 
Salman’s place. He lived in the Olympic Village, on Michurinsky 
Prospekt. His wife Toma made a Chechen dish. The table was lavish, 
very generous. Salman was a world champion, and a champion at 
everything he did. And Borya liked Salman and his wife, and so did 
Zibarev. Salman told me, “Yes, we can introduce him”. And he called 
Khasbulatov straight away. Khasbulatov invited us over, ordered us a 
pass. Before Khasbulatov I’d met Aslakhanovi12, who was the 
chairman of one of the Supreme Soviet committees. And | introduced 
Borya to Aslakhanov. They too struck up a sincere friendship. So 
Borya joined high society... The chairman of the Supreme Soviet was 
an extremely significant position. 


Aven: At that time, of course. It seemed that he was Yeltsin’s rival. 


Sheiman: And so after the Supreme Soviet was destroyed Borya 
woke up as a completely different person. 


Aven: An anti-Khasbulatov person? And you were Khasbulatov’s 
friends? | see. 


Sheiman: Yes. Because there was an argument between Yeltsin 
and Khasbulatov. They shouldn’t have argued. But | think it was the 


work of Khasbulatov’s entourage. 


Aven: This is a complicated story. But | get that Borya changed. 
How long did you stay at LogoVAZ? 


Sheiman: Until my transfer to Korolyovi13. 

Aven: To the auto repair shop that they left you? Several people 
from the leftovers of the LogoVAZ team went to start their own 
business. Lyonya left, you left... 


Sheiman: No, | didn’t leave. Zibarev appointed me CEO of the 
service centre. And | was still Berezovsky’s deputy on paper. 


Aven: When did you lose touch with Boris? 

Sheiman: As soon as his megalomania set in. 

Aven: Mid-1990s? 

Sheiman: Yes. 

Aven: In the mid-1990s Borya became deeply involved in the 
conflict between Russia and Chechnya. Did he ever discuss this with 
you, ask for advice? 

Sheiman: He never spoke to either me or Salman. 


Aven: That was foolish. 


Sheiman: Well, that’s geniuses for you... He was practically an 
autocrat. But that didn’t make him a monster. 


Mercedes-Benz W140 


Aven: Did you ever imagine that a person of such calibre as 
Berezovsky could commit suicide? 


Sheiman: Yes. 
Aven: Why? 


Sheiman: One day Salman returned from Grozny — he was the 
head of Dudayev’s KGB — and | asked him how he was doing. He 
replied, “Having tasted fresh blood, one can no longer stand the taste 
of decaying flesh”. And this is what comes to mind now. Borya had 


risen so high, he had been so popular! 


Aven: So you think he wasn’t capable of coming to terms with his 
fall? 


Sheiman: No, he wasn’t. Knowing him, he was so used to bossing 
everyone around, persuading anyone. 


Aven: What else would you like to say about Boris? 


Sheiman: He had a nose for money. He always knew where to find 


Aven: So he was a real Jew after all — that’s the stereotype... 
Now tell me, why did you become Jewish? Why did you change your 
name to become Mark Sheiman instead of Magomed Ismailov? I’m not 
aware of any other such precedent. You’ve told me that it was purely 
for convenience? Is that so, or were there any other reasons? 


Sheiman: No other reasons. Say | get stopped by a traffic 
policeman — and | was driving a Mercedes-Benz W140 at that time. 
He sees my surname is Ismailov and says, “Right, we need to check 
your name in our database. Please follow me to the car”. It’s raining or 
snowing, and you have to go sit in the police Zhiguli. And | was no 
longer used to being inside a Zhiguli. And they would put the screws 
on me for 30 minutes to try and get a bribe. So | thought, “Why not 
change my first name, last name and patronymic?” And so | did. | 
changed my driving licence, all my IDs. | showed my driving licence to 
the first traffic policeman who stopped me afterwards: “All good?” “All 
good”. “Give me back my licence please. Goodbye”. And so | drove off. 


Aven: What would you say to Boris if you met him now? 
Sheiman: l’d ask him one question. Salman and | used to tell him, 
“Stay away from politics”. | would ask him, “Why didn’t you stay away? 


Are you satisfied now? Wouldn’t it have been easier to continue 
importing and selling Mercedes?” 


Anatoly Chubais 
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Aven: Tolya, I’m writing a book with the working title The Age of 
Berezovsky. It’s often said that the 90s, as well as our life today, are 
characterised by an astonishing and rare amalgamation of money and 
power. I’d like to know your thoughts on this. 


Chubais: | would object to the title itself. | strongly disagree with 
the sentiment that the 90s were the time of Berezovsky. Although, 
Boris Abramovich undoubtedly played a prominent part, for me he was 
definitely not the expression of the era’s essence. In order to discuss 
the amalgamation of business and power, first of all you need business 
to exist. The birth of business, like the birth of a child, is not a very 
aesthetic process. This offspring came with a whole list of its special 
properties. Our main point of divergence was Boris Abramovich’s belief 
that he had to run this country. Which | considered to be absolutely 
unacceptable. We fought over this time and time again. His reasoning 
was, “Since we are so rich, we must be exceptionally brilliant. And if 
we are brilliant, it’s us who must run this country”. To which I replied, 
“No, Boris Abramovich, if you are as brilliant as you say you are, 
please participate in the elections, register a Berezovsky party, and 
win. Or stand in the presidential elections. Your attempts to run this 
country destroy the foundations of the state structure, which | will 
never accept under any circumstances, ever”. 


This was our principal diversion. 
He outshone everyone 


Aven: You’re talking about the end. But how did it start? | clearly 
remember how, at the end of 1991 when | was appointed minister, | 
followed Boris Nikolayevich on a trip to Germany where | was 
introduced to a young man named Khodorkovsky. At the time | only 
had the vaguest idea of private business and its inner workings. So | 
met Khodorkovsky, and he made a dreadful impression, mainly 
because of his pushiness. | realised that they always wanted 


something from the government, but it was an entirely foreign world for 
us. And | can’t say that they had any influence over our activities in 
1991-1992, that precedent just didn’t exist. But the pressure was 
growing, and the process was gaining momentum. | am deeply 
convinced that in many ways this has to do with the personal qualities 
of our elites. And with the fact that they had a very low tolerance for 
corruption, persuasion, and favouritism. None of the other Eastern 
European countries witnessed anything similar. 


Chubais: Of course, there was a personality factor at play, but it 
would be wrong to blame everything on this. | believe there were 
several reasons. First, let's admit that the sheer concentration of 
capital that built up in this country was never replicated in any other 
East European country. Second, the scale and complexity of reforms 
in a country of this size were incompatible with the authority’s ability to 
cope with this task. The authority was not up to the challenges that 
arose before it. It could barely cope with them. The year 1992 was a 
time of turbulence and headlong momentum, of enthusiasm; we put 
our whole hearts into the reforms... But that can’t go on forever. It 
must at some point move towards routine. And at this routine stage it 
turned out that there simply wasn’t enough managerial potential 
around. 


It took five to seven years of putting things in order before the dust 
finally settled a bit. In a situation like this, when a high-powered 
businessman who’s willing to help appears on the horizon, they’re an 
absolutely indispensable resource. By the way, ‘help’ often didn’t mean 
making money or handing out bribes, but truly meant providing 
assistance on issues of substance, from strikes to executing 
government decisions. The country was split: the communists had half 
the power, we had the other half, things were teetering on the brink. In 
such situations people like that are objectively in demand. | don't think 
that anywhere in Eastern Europe faced a confrontation and challenges 
of such complexity as we did at that time. 


Aven: You’re absolutely right: the concentration of capital was 
unprecedented, and the Russian economy is still highly over- 
concentrated compared to any other country in the world. But wasn’t it 
you who enabled this in the first place? The loans-for-shares auctions 
significantly increased that concentration. Is that not so? 


Chubais: Of course it is. 


Aven: That is, you believe it was necessary, and you made that 
sacrifice deliberately? 


Chubais: Yes, that is exactly what | believe. And for a very simple 
reason: there’s always a number of players in real politics, and if you 
don’t have the controlling stake, if your power is less than that of the 
opposition, then politics turns into the art of coalitions. 


Aven: | see. To be honest, | disagree. | believe that in this case 
consent to this concentration was a tactical move that strategically 
resulted in significant losses. Random allocation of property caused 
the consequences that continue to this day. At the time it seemed the 
right thing to do. 


Very well then, you don't think that Berezovsky symbolises this 
country in the 90s. But to what extent does he epitomise the business 
and businessmen of that era? 


Chubais: Of course, he’s basically a symbol of Russian business, 
at least to the outside world. One of the brightest, boldest, most 
spectacular, and so on and so forth. At the same time — and you, 
Petya, know this better than | do — Boris Abramovich Berezovsky 
certainly wasn’t a distinguished businessman in the true sense. 


Aven: He certainly wasn’t. But the thing is, the notion of a 
‘businessman’ in the 90s deviated from the canonical description. 
Don’t you think? In this sense he was the symbol of the idea of a 
‘businessman’ that existed in the 90s. Magenta suit jackets and 
mobsters don’t fit the canonic description of a businessman. But they 
too were part of business, and so was Berezovsky. 


Chubais: Yes, that was the face of business. But it wasn’t its only 
face. There were businessmen who built gigantic companies from 
scratch. What did Boris Abramovich build? What new enterprises did 
he create? 


Aven: Nothing, nothing at all. 


Chubais: In the 90s there were people who created, and he does 
not reflect them in any way — although he was so vivid that he 
outshone everyone. 


A time of happiness 


Aven: Do you have a feeling that there is a large gap between the 
perception of the 90s that has formed today, and the real 90s? If you 
read about those years now you get an impression that it was some 
kind of horrible, frightening life: criminals galore and a total absence of 


authority. But | don’t think there was anything extraordinarily dreadful 
about it. 


Chubais: Let me just start off by saying that the powerful 
propaganda campaign aimed at discrediting the 90s that has been 
going on for years is just a part of today’s political narrative. It’s like in 
that old joke: the first thing a new director does is say how everything 
has been ruined by his predecessor. It’s standard practice. And of 
course it messes with people’s heads. That’s the first thing. 


Another thing is that there were a lot of unhealthy phenomena in 
the 90s, and some of them we hadn't foreseen or expected. The scale 
of criminal activity, for example. To be honest, | can’t remember taking 
that into account when working on the reform programme. 


Aven: It never crossed our minds. We didn’t see the scale of the 
criminalisation. You're right, this signifies a poor awareness of the 
country. 


Chubais: Whereas this is a systemic thing even for Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. And if we take medium-sized towns where half the 
school class is in prison and the other half is shooting in the street, this 
is downright dreadful. 


And then we hadn't entirely anticipated that little issue of non- 
payments. | don’t remember any systematic research into the subject, 
or a genuine analysis of non-payment. And it’s this thing... You know 
as well as | do, we had to do with a virtual economy for seven or eight 
years. 


Aven: And what about pyramid schemes? 


Chubais: Pyramid schemes, right. That is, there were four, five, six 
large-scale socio-economic processes that were extremely painful and 
that we hadn't anticipated. Yes, we did realise that there would be 
raging unemployment. Yes, we did realise that we had no budget, and 
therefore there would be no state orders, and a significant proportion 
of high-tech initiatives would inevitably crash, taking down the scientific 
and technical intelligentsia with it. We had anticipated a lot of things, 
but we had missed a lot of things. And people noticed that and, 
naturally, connected this to us. In this sense the deep-seated negativity 
towards the 90s is completely understandable. This is the second part 
of the truth. 


But there is a third part of the truth. | Know quite a few people, 


whom | personally respect, who believe that the 90s were the best time 
of their lives. 


Aven: | think so too. 
Chubais: In your case it’s predictable — you made a fortune. 
Aven: And | was still young as well. 


Chubais: Let’s take ourselves out of the equation. But | know a 
great number of creative people, people from the artistic elite, who 
consider the 90s a time of happiness, | dare say. 


Aven: A time of freedom. And how do you remember the 90s? You 
were busy all the time... 


Chubais: It’s very simple in my case. Boasting aside, | really 
worked 12-14 hours a day. Imagine, you’re sitting somewhere working, 
and there are three chairs in that room. “How | wish | could walk up 
there, lie down on these chairs, and have a nap for 10 minutes”, you 
think. A constantly overloaded brain, wild risks. | didn’t self-reflect or 
even read a book during that time. 


Aven: But that significantly reduces productivity. 


Chubais: Definitely. | remember this sensation: the brain felt sick. 
My first thought was: “If someone asks me to multiply seven by eight, 
l'Il reply, ‘I can’t, don’t ask me, I’m over capacity’ ”. And then my 
second thought was: “Holy shit. And in this condition | manage the 
economy of a country. What kind of management is that?” 


Part Three 


| resigned at the very end of 1992, and, having declined several 
offers from the new prime minister, Viktor Stepanovich Chernomyrdin, 
found myself out of work. At the time, being unemployed was still 
considered inappropriate, you needed to have your employment record 
book kept at some organisation. Berezovsky employed me at 
LogoVAZ as advisor to the CEO, and allocated me a company car, a 
white Mercedes 600 complete with chauffeur. The Fiat Tipo purchased 
at LogoVAZ in 1990 was left in Vienna. 


The Mercedes was soon stolen. It had been insured, but | wasn’t 
able to collect the insurance payout — | was rudely dismissed by the 
insurance company director. However, Badri [Patarkatsishvili] told me 
not to worry, and did indeed collect the money for me in no time. 


Boris didn’t invite me to work at LogoVAZ for real. | wasn’t ready to 
be a manager (after all, | was a former minister), and they — 
particularly Badri, | guess — didn’t really need me as a partner. | had 
plenty of ambition, but it wasn’t clear what use | was. They weren't too 
keen to work with me on a case-by-case basis either. Several times | 
turned up with various ideas and asked for funding (| had absolutely no 
money of my own). But all my ideas, such as buying certain parts of 
the USSR’s commercial debt, seemed too abstract and nerdy to Boris 
and his partners; they couldn’t see an opportunity to make money on 
such transactions. 


Nevertheless, upon making sure that my Alfa Bank business was 
working out, they joined forces with me in 1995 to carry out two deals 
involving AvtoVAZ debt. | got my share from one of them right away, 
whereas it took several years of stalking Berezovsky to get paid for the 
second one. In our conversation, Mikhail Fridman remembers how, 
upon deciding to help me, he was squeezing my money out of 
Patarkatsishvili and Berezovsky. That time all four of us met up, and 
Mikhail kept demonstratively addressing Boris indirectly, through Badri. 
That was already in 1998. But even in 1993 it was already clear that 
Badri was becoming the key figure in the duo. Berezovsky got more 
and more interested in politics. Firstly, he was interested in politics per 
se as a means of expanding the scale of his potential influence. 
Secondly, he quickly realised that in the Russia of the 90s, having a 
certain political clout enabled one to essentially grab the best slices of 
state property. 


The model that Boris relied on was simple. The most valuable state 
enterprises had not yet been privatised, but Berezovsky had no need 
of that. All that he needed was to put his people in charge and privatise 
cash flows. And in order to achieve this he had to either ‘grab’ the 
present management, i.e. come to terms with it, or, by using his 
political opportunities, replace it. 


This is what happened with AvtoVAZ and Aeroflot. These were 
exactly the same tactics used by other business groups of various size 
to seize ‘their haul’: Menatep and Yukos, Onexim and Norilsk 
Nickel114, the Chernoi brothers115 with a number of aluminium 
factories, etc. 


Basically, a nationwide symbiosis of the old managerial body and 
new business was well under way. That process went on everywhere, 
not only at the level of large federal scale enterprises, but also at 
smaller organisations ‘at the bottom of the food chain’. 


Anatoly Chubais, when later making an argument in favour of 
accelerated ‘mass’ privatisation, said that he was using it to wrest 
power and financial resources from the ‘red directors’, the old guard. In 
fact, by the mid-1990s the largest enterprises were no longer 
controlled by directors (at least, not solely), but were run by young men 
who arranged procurement of raw materials, marketing, and protection 
from the mafia — and shared their profits with these directors. 


Generally speaking, investment tenders and loans-for-shares 
auctions legitimised the actual situation by handing property to those 
who were already controlling it. And in the absolute majority of the 
cases, these were not directors. Which of the past managers became 
the owner of ‘their own’ enterprise? Off the top of my head | can name 
Rashnikov, Alekperovii6, and a few others — and that is it. The bulk 
of state property went to those who had taken action according to 
Boris’s model before privatisation. 


However, in order to control state property, rather than your own, 
you need to build a relationship with those who are officially in charge. 
Either with the director, or with his bosses. This is why the factor of 
personal relationships had taken on such hypertrophied significance in 
those years. Berezovsky was a master at building personal 
relationships. 


The first half of the 1990s was a time of impoverishment for some, 
and of fantastic, rapid accumulation of wealth for others. 


Moscow was changing, turning into a typical European city. New 
luxury restaurants were opening their doors, along with boutiques 
selling clothing by unknown or previously unavailable brands. It was 
the peak of glamour. The ‘New Russians’ were jetting off to upscale 
European resorts and the Caribbean. All of this, without a doubt, 
overwhelmed and enticed the former Soviet citizen, and the mere 
thought of being left behind this sweet new life terrified him. 


Yet the salary of government officials remained unchanged at 
$300-—$400 per month. There was a huge income gap between them 
and successful businessmen; a huge and until recently impossible gap 
in the quality of life. Unless one took bribes. 


Berezovsky took full advantage of this disparity. He tempted. Not 
with bribes, but with friendship and the daily opportunities that 
friendship with him would provide. “Relax at my place in France, sail 
on my yacht, get a check-up in Germany — we have a paid plan with 
the clinic anyway...” This model was spreading all over the place, but 
not only was Boris the one to pioneer it, he also used it most artfully, 
never one to be stingy when it came to himself and his friends. 


And he did have the best things to offer. He was the first to get an 
apartment in Switzerland, in Gstaad, where Fridman and | stayed as 
far back as 1993. Several years later, he owned one of the finest 
chateaux on the French Riviera, which his heirs are still arguing over. 
He only travelled by private jet — | was staggered to learn the sums he 
spent on his private jet in 1995. It was from him — atrociously dressed 
not so long ago, but now the epitome of elegance — that | learnt the 
addresses of the finest menswear stores, hidden from prying eyes. 


Basically, the LogoVAZ club on Novokuznetskaya was about the 
same things — about the demonstration of wealth, about convincing 
people that “you should be friends with us”. From about 1994 everyone 
— government officials, businesspeople, artists, Chechen leaders — 
frequented this club. The attitude of the staff made it evident what 
esteem Berezovsky held for each guest. 


On top of that, Boris started bringing leading businessmen together 
at least once a month to discuss the situation in the country, and, if 
possible, to develop common ground, especially in terms of staffing 
matters. In reality it was Berezovsky and Gusinsky who played the 
lead; the rest were more like extras. Businessmen wanted to do 
business, not be involved in politics (Fridman regularly skipped 
LogoVAZ meetings). Boris used the rest to endorse his authority and 
to create the impression that there was a powerful force behind him 


able to influence the future of the country. 


In many ways he mythologised this impact himself — for example, 
by speaking to the Financial Times about Semibankirschina1 17. | tend 
to think that the real impact of business on political and staffing 
decisions was much less significant than believed. Particularly on 
Yeltsin’s decisions. However, a myth about the influence of the 
LogoVAZ group did exist. Some people, including ministers, believed 
it, which often made it possible to push certain decisions and even 
scold some government officials. 


It is with a certain embarrassment that | remember the visit of [the 
late] Alexander Livshits, then finance minister, to the LogoVAZ club. 
Berezovsky scolded him as if he were a little boy (I do not remember 
what it was all about). The other businessmen were silent: as far as | 
can remember, everyone agreed with Berezovsky, but it looked 
outwardly objectionable. 


Upon my return home | called Livshits to apologise that | could not 
publicly back him up (as | essentially had not supported his stance) 
and to express my surprise at his visit to the club in the first place, as 
well as his readiness to tolerate a lecture from Boris. “But you see”, 
replied the gentle Alexander Yakovlevich, “this is Berezovsky. His 
pressure, his connections...” 


Influence-wise, the situation radically changed after the loans-for- 
shares auctions and the 1996 elections. The auctions produced a 
class of extremely rich people, and the concentration of massive 
resources in their hands gave them an opportunity to influence the 
destiny of the country. At the very least, merely because each of them 
owned a company that employed thousands of people. And the 
authorities felt grateful and obliged to the very same leading 
businessmen for Yeltsin’s success. There was a substantial change in 
the position of big business in the country. The symbiotic relationship 
between business and the government that would define our future for 
the next few decades began to take shape. However, in the years to 
which the following chapter is dedicated, this process was very much 
still in the bud. 


* k * 


Boris and | were in regular contact throughout this time. We had no 
joint business, but we frequently talked on the phone, met up, had 
lunch and dinner together. When my wife and | had children in January 
1994, Boris, Galya, and their children were the first to turn up in Vienna 


to congratulate us. 


We used to go on holiday together. Alfa’s partners took two yachts 
to the Caribbean to see in the new year [of 1995]. There had been two 
spare cabins, and | had invited Boris, now with Lena, whereas German 
Khan had invited Roman Abramovich. This is where they met each 
other. And this is where Roman ignited Berezovsky with the idea of 
creating another vertically integrated company, the future Sibneft. 


| remember that on the day after our arrival in the Caribbean, Boris 
received a phone call from [Alexander] Korzhakov, requesting a 
meeting to discuss the ORT TV channel, which Boris was already in 
charge of at the time. Berezovsky booked a private jet, flew to Moscow 
(15 hours one way), spoke with Korzhakov for a few hours and headed 
back. He was never lazy. | am not aware whether Berezovsky had 
shared with Korzhakov his idea of funding the channel through a new 
oil company that needed to be established and put under his charge, 
but it is exactly the same scheme that helped him push for the 
founding of Sibneft. 


In the spring of that year, Boris visited me at my dacha late at night 
and with great pleasure told me how he had succeeded in establishing 
Sibneft with the help of Yeltsin and Korzhakov, regardless of protests 
from Chernomyrdin and [Yuri] Shafranik, who was then the energy 
minister. 


| introduced Boris to Valentin Yumashev, whom | had known since 
the 80s. Valentin tells his own version of that meeting, but if | 
remember correctly, he only wanted to buy a car from LogoVAZ. 


Our closeness in those days is well illustrated by the fact that it was 
Fridman and | who happened to be by Boris’s bed after his attempted 
assassination in 1994, and it was our yacht that he chose to go to after 
being discharged from hospital. And then he called Mikhail and asked 
to arrange bodyguards upon his arrival in Moscow. 


On the day following Yeltsin’s victory in the election, Boris, 
Gusinsky and | flew to Spain — to celebrate. In short, we were close 
friends. 


And yet after 1995, something went slightly wrong. Our paths 
started to diverge. His unpaid debt was just one of the reasons. The 
main reason was ideology. | was and still am an adamant member of 
Gaidar’s team. We — | and my new partners at Alfa — sincerely 
advocated equal laws for everyone and against any government- 


allocated preferences. We did not believe in the very possibility of 
loans-for-shares auctions: how could they, at the request of Chubais or 
someone else, give away the tastiest slices of state property nearly for 
free? We did not believe in this — and found ourselves on the 
sidelines as we had not prepared for this, had not conspired with any 
of the ‘red directors’ of the big state enterprises to seize ‘their 


property. 


Furthermore, we tried to undermine this ‘giveaway of the century’, 
especially during its second stage, in 1997, by offering a greater bid for 
Yukos and Sibneft than those they had been intended for. It didn’t work 
out. And Berezovsky said to Fridman, annoyed, “Why are you 
interfering? We’ve made a deal with both the director and the 
government, we’re simply getting what is meant for us. You haven't cut 
a deal with anyone — that’s your problem”. 


Boris started to realise that we were his ideological opponents, and 
more than that — his enemies. We had very different worldviews. He 
did not believe in our vision of equal rights. He considered himself 
special, he had a claim to special treatment and political influence, and 
after 1996 clearly had a claim to running the country. If, as he 
asserted, big business was instrumental in Yeltsin’s victory, its 
participation in running the country was only logical. And benefits, such 
as Sibneft and NTV, were also natural. 


Berezovsky aspired to become an oligarch, in the true sense of the 
word. But he had not ticked all the boxes yet. At that time he was best 
defined by the word ‘tycoon’ according to its Wikipedia description. 
This is how | have named this chapter. 


1994-96: Tycoon 


Conversations: 

Galina Besharova (continued) 

Yelena Gorbunova (continued) 

Mikhail Fridman 

Valentin Yumashev 

Anatoly Chubais (continued) 

Sergei Dorenko 

Yevgeny Shvidler 

Vladimir Grigoryev 

Alexander Goldfarb 

Yuri Shefler (continued) 

Yuli Dubov (continued) 

Chronology 

1994 

7 June 

A bomb explodes in Boris Berezovsky’s car outside the LogoVAZ 
club on Novokuznetskaya Street, injuring Berezovsky and killing his 
driver. It is assumed that the assassination attempt is connected to the 
activities of the Automobile All-Russia Alliance (AVVA), newly 
launched under the aegis of Logo VAZ. 


4 August 


The MMM Ponzi scheme collapses, and MMM founder Sergei 
Mavrodi is arrested on tax evasion charges118. 


August-September 


Armed conflicts begin in Chechnya between supporters of 
President Dudayev and his opposition1 19. 


11 October 


The value of the ruble on interbank exchange markets plunges by 
27 percent on what becomes known as Black Tuesday. 


26 November 


Russian troops launch a failed military assault on the Chechen 
capital Grozny, and begin a bombing campaign against the city. 


29 November 


Ownership of the first frequency channel passes to a closed joint- 
stock company, Russian Public TV (or ORT) by presidential decree. 


2 December 

A conflict between Head of the Presidential Security Service 
Alexander Korzhakov and Vladimir Gusinsky’s security leads to the 
storming of the offices of the Most Group, located in the building once 
occupied by the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. 

1995 

1 March 

Assassination of Vladislav Listyev, head of the ORT TV channel. 

14 June 

Over 1,500 hostages are taken in the southern town of 
Budyonnovsk. After a failed attempt by security forces to free the 
hostages, the Russian authorities began negotiations with the 
terrorists, who are subsequently granted the right of secure passage to 
Chechen territory. 

24 August 


The oil giant Sibneft is created by presidential decree. 


November-December 


The ‘loans-for-shares’ scheme, The government received loans 
from commercial banks in return for leasing shares in the largest state 
industrial assets, which effectively became the banks’ property when 
the loans were not returned in time. 


17 December 


State Duma elections. The Communist Party emerges victorious 
with 22 percent of the votes, while the LDPR (Liberal Democratic Party 
of Russia) takes second place with 11 percent. The political party Our 
Home Is Russia (abbreviated as NDR), supported by Boris Yeltsin, 
comes in third. 


1996 
Berezovsky declines Israeli citizenship. 
1 January 


Old Tunes About What Matters Most, a new music show produced 
by Leonid Parfyonov and Konstantin Ernst, airs for the first time on 
Channel One and is a smash hit, leading to regular re-runs over the 
next decade. The show was to become a staple of festive season TV 
programming and a symbol of growing nostalgia for the USSR. 


1 February 


Start of the World Economic Forum in Davos, attended by a large 
delegation of Russian businessmen, including Boris Berezovsky. 


15 February 


Boris Yeltsin announces his decision to run for a second term as 
Russian president. The leader of the Communist Party, Gennady 
Zyuganov, joins the presidential race on the same day. 


27 April 


The Letter of Thirteen, in which a group of prominent businessmen 
appealed to politicians to overcome the growing split in Russian 
society120, was published in most Russian newspapers. Part of the 
public saw the Letter as a collusion with the Communists, whereas the 
Communist Party regarded the contents of the Letter as anti- 
Communist. 


16 June-3 July 


Boris Yeltsin emerges victorious in the Russian presidential 
elections to win a second term in power. In the first round Yeltsin gets 
35 percent of the vote, beating Gennady Zyuganov by 3 percent. 
Yeltsin wins the run-off with 53 percent, widening the gap between him 
and his challenger by 13 percent. 


19 June 


The ‘Xerox Affair’. Two political strategists from Yeltsin’s election 
campaign team — Sergei Lisovsky and Arkady Yevstafyev — are 
arrested while leaving the Russian White House with a Xerox copy- 
paper box containing $500,000 in cash. 


20 June 

First Deputy Chairman of the Government of the Russian 
Federation Oleg Soskovets, FSB Director Mikhail Barsukov and Head 
of the Presidential Security Service Alexander Korzhakov, are 
dismissed by presidential decree, just three days after Minister of 
Defence Pavel Grachev is sacked. 

31 August 


The Khasavyurt Accordi21. Russian troops withdraw from 
Chechnya. 


12 October 


The ORT channel starts broadcasting the news commentary 
programme Vremya with Sergei Dorenko. 


29 October 


Boris Berezovsky is appointed deputy secretary of the Security 
Council of Russia. 


3 November 


American businessman Paul Tatum, co-owner of the Radisson 
Slavyanskaya Hotel, is gunned down in a Moscow metro station. 


5-6 November 


Boris Yeltsin suspends his presidency for a day in order to have 


coronary artery bypass surgery. 
1996 
Boris Berezovsky and Yelena Gorbunova have a daughter, Arina. 
1999 


Berezovsky is elected to the State Duma to represent the republic 
of Karachay-Cherkessia. 


Galina Besharova (continued) 
He became tougher 
Aven: Did Boris get into politics after your move to London? 


Besharova: ORT was the start of the big politics. And this terrible 
assassination attempt — that was politics too, of course. 


Aven: How much did Berezovsky change after the assassination 
attempt? He said that it was an important sign for him, that he was 
changing his ways. He was lucky, and everything that had scared him 
before would no longer have an effect on him. Tell me how this 
happened. 


Besharova: l'Il probably never forget this. | got a call from 
LogoVAZ with the news. | was somewhere on the road, so | turned 
back and went to the club. And the first thing | saw on arrival was the 
completely destroyed car with the dead driver inside. People and 
police were standing around, and it was raining. This scene was 
burned into my memory forever. And when | rushed into his business 
club, the one on Novokuznetskaya, and saw him covered in blood 
head to toe, and burned, with burned hands. The blast was so 
powerful that his watch had been torn off his wrist, it just popped off. 
But what shocked me most was that he was absolutely calm. He was 
speaking on two phones, giving out instructions. He just couldn’t see 
that he urgently had to go to the hospital because there were shards in 
his eyes, and his hands were burnt. 


Aven: Did you start helping his bodyguard? 


Besharova: That was later. First we went to the hospital, had all 
the shards removed and his hands bandaged. But he must have been 
born under a lucky star, and that was his second birthday without a 
doubt. 


The situation was very difficult with his bodyguard, who had been 
in the front seat, next to the driver. We managed to save his life, found 
blood for a transfusion; everything was done in time. He’s alive, thank 
God. He spent a long time in hospital in Switzerland and underwent 
many surgeries. | hope his life worked out, though, of course, that was 
a huge shock. 


Aven: How did Boris change? 


Besharova: Borya was also getting treatment for a long time after 
the incident, recovering. He was covered in scars, | still have a photo 
somewhere — he was terrifying to look at. To tell the truth, it was scary 
and painful to look at him. To say he didn’t change would be an 
understatement, because any normal person would change after 
having experienced what he did. | think he started to value life more. 
And perhaps even his recklessness disappeared. 


Aven: Disappeared? | believe it grew worse. 


Besharova: No. | think he calmed down a bit. He became tougher, 
more ruthless at times. Firmer, stronger. 


Aven: What was the reason for him venturing into politics, in your 
opinion? One of the largest, most powerful business structures in 
Russia was being put together. Lyonya Boguslavsky believes that if he 
had kept the team that had been with him at the beginning, they would 
have been incredibly successful. But he went into politics instead. 


Besharova: | think the reason lies in his character. Firstly, he was 
easily fascinated, and secondly, he was adventurous. And he 
developed an interest in politics because the power of money grew 
stale for him. He lost interest in it. He never had much interest in it in 
the first place. | think he just found his niche. As he once said to me, “I 
wouldn't trade it for the world”. “It” being politics. Never. He was a 
player. 


Aven: Business is a game as well. 


Besharova: A slightly different one. Politics is a dangerous game. 


Aven: Borya went into politics after he became wealthy. Do you 
think money changed him? 


Besharova: Of course, money changes everyone without 
exception, or with very few exceptions. The sense of power, the idea 
that you can allow yourself to have this, that and basically everything 
— all of this changes a person, of course. 


Yelena Gorbunova (continued) 
He discovered his path in life 


Aven: How did Borya change after the assassination attempt? | 
remember you coming to our yacht. Then we went to a casino 
together, and he placed a bet on red or black twice and won 100 
grand. 


Gorbunova: He won twice, and then we left. 


Aven: He loved saying that he became fearless after the 
assassination attempt. How unexpected was that assassination 
attempt, do you think? Had he anticipated anything? 


Gorbunova: No. He couldn’t have thought that possible. In spite of 
the fact that people were being shot and blown up all around him, he 
had never applied that to himself. We had been supposed to go 
together. It was pure chance that | wasn’t in that car. Borya was going 
somewhere that day, but before the flight he went to see Metropolitan 
Archbishop Kirill, the future patriarchi22. We were at LogoVAZ. | was 
waiting for him to take him to the airport and go home. People kept 
coming all the time, everyone wanted to see him. So | said, “Borya, | 
won't wait for you anymore, itd be pointless to go to that meeting with 
you now. lm going straight home because | have no idea when you'll 
be able to leave the office”. And so | got on my way. Ten minutes later 
he finished, went outside, got in the car, and it exploded. 


I'd made it as far as Dorogomilovsky market when | got a call from 
Samat [Zhaboyev]. Boris had sat on the other side, not the usual one, 
because | wasn’t there. He used to take the back seat on the right, and 
| would sit on the left, behind the driver, but it was starting to rain and 
they opened a door on the left for him so that he could jump straight 
into the car. If l’d been there, he would have taken the seat on the 
right. He would have been blown up. The gate [to the LogoVAZ club 
building] opened, and Misha managed to hit the brakes, so the shock 


wave only hit the front seats, and not the back. 
Aven: Did Boris know who did it? Did he believe he knew? 


Gorbunova: He had his suspicions, but | feel that he didn’t really 
know who it was, or why they had done it, what their end goal was. 


Aven: Did he become bolder after the assassination attempt, or did 
nothing change? 


Gorbunova: He became more active. | think it gave him the 
impetus to get actively involved in politics. Borya believed that order in 
the country could only be established from the top down. 


Aven: Did he tell you that politics interested him more than 
business? 


Gorbunova: He was still interested in business; he wasn’t going to 
quit. That was a smooth transition. If you remember, three or four days 
after the explosion there was a presentation of a book about Boris 
Nikolayevich [Yeltsin]. Borya had been invited. He spent a while 
contemplating whether he should go with a burnt face and all these 
injuries. And then he made the decision to go in order to demonstrate 
that something needed to be changed in the country when such 
mayhem was going on. And Boris Nikolayevich was, naturally, 
impressed. 


You met him later, in Lausanne, when he looked more or less 
decent already. 


Aven: It didn’t seem as if he’d been shocked or shaken up. You 
could almost see his brain generating ideas at an unusual pace. 


Gorbunova: Borya was an exceptionally brave person; he was 
audacious, he didn’t give a damn. 


Aven: Reckless. 
Gorbunova: Do you think this was recklessness? 
Aven: Yes, that’s what | think now. 


Gorbunova: Well, he was reckless even when it came to himself. 
Its true, that was always the case. He never dwelled on anything. 


Aven: Boris had immense self-respect and a lot of ambition. Do 
you think his turn to politics was prompted by ambition or a sincere 
desire to change the country? 


Gorbunova: | think he got his ambitions later. Initially his impulses 
originated from a very different place. 


Aven: In order to participate in politics, you need to feel that you 
know what’s right. Did he feel that he knew better than others? 


Gorbunova: Yes, but that came gradually, he didn’t have it in the 
beginning. 


Aven: My wife told me that I'd become more confident with age. 
Could you say the same about Boris? 


Gorbunova: Borya always had a lot of confidence. 


Aven: The question is, to what degree. |, too, was a confident man. 
But at some point self-criticism evaporates entirely, and you lose 
touch. Did Boris have pangs of self-doubt? 


Gorbunova: He was never prone to self-doubt. At least, he never 
showed it. But he did occasionally have doubts about what he was 
doing, or what someone else was doing, or what he was doing 
together with someone. 


Aven: | got the impression that Borya was a sound sleeper. 
Molotov’si23 daughter told me that her father used to come home, go 
to bed at nine and sleep like a baby. All of these People’s Commissars 
could be arrested any minute. And Borya was the same, | believe. 


Gorbunova: Yes, he slept really well. He could doze off anywhere 
if necessary. He knew how to switch off. 


Aven: He was always a terribly cheerful person. | never managed 
to catch him depressed, and | can’t remember him ever being in a bad 
mood. He was always in the mood of “We'll kick everyone’s backside, 
we'll sort everything out, we'll do it”. 


Gorbunova: He wasn't depressed. Not even at the end. That’s a 
different story entirely. 


Aven: Wait, we'll get there. But do | understand correctly that he 
was very cheerful throughout the 1990s? 


Gorbunova: Yes, because he could live in the moment. He had 
discovered his path in life and it pleased him. 


A Christmas meeting 


Aven: Do you remember how you met Roman? | think it was on 
the boat when we were on vacation together. 


Gorbunova: Actually we’d met in Paris on our way to the yacht. 
We made a stop in Paris, because Roman had already been there, as 
well as the rest of the group. We basically got there the day before. We 
agreed to have dinner together, went down to the lobby, met everyone 
and met Roman for the first time. And went to Le Fouquet’s124 
afterwards. And the following day we headed to the Caribbean. 


Aven: As a matter of fact this pre-Christmas meeting turned out to 
be life-changing for both of them. 


Gorbunova: That was right after Christmas, because Paris was 
totally empty. 


Aven: How did his relationship with Roman develop? Did he tell 
you, did he ask for your advice? His life changed at once, they started 
putting together an oil company straight away. Do you remember how 
this happened? 


Gorbunova: Yes. As far as | remember, you said that Roman had 
asked you to introduce him to Boris. 


Aven: Maybe, but it wasn’t important anymore, because everyone 
was there on the yacht. Another matter was that Roman had already 
had the idea of creating an oil company. He came to me in an attempt 
to convince me to join him, but | couldn't see any potential in it and 
refused. Whereas Boris was capable of being ignited by new ideas; he 
treated the world in a less sceptical manner than | did. Borya listened 
and immediately joined the initiative. I've spoken with Roman as well; 
he credits Boris and admits that at least in the beginning, Boris was the 
dominant figure in all their schemes. 


Gorbunova: Yes, that’s right. Roman treated him as a mentor. 
Sometimes | even felt bad for him because Boris could be... not so 
nice. You know, he could say something rude and not notice that at all. 
Not only to Roman, but to other people. He wasn’t aware of it. 


Aven: Boris didn’t respect most people, that much is true, but he 


was a polite person. | can’t remember him being abusive. 


Gorbunova: No, he wasn’t abusive. But he could be hurtful to you 
without noticing. 


Aven: How could one hurt Roman? 

Gorbunova: This should be off the record. 

(...) 

Aven: He, too, was a very confident person, and still is. 
Gorbunova: | guess he admired Boris back then. 


Aven: Firstly, he did admire him and secondly, he demonstrated 
his admiration to a greater extent. He’s a very subtle person, after all. 


Gorbunova: Perhaps. 

Very funny 

Aven: Do you remember the loans-for-shares auctions? 
Gorbunova: Yes, sure... 


Aven: | was fundamentally against the whole thing. | believe it was 
terribly wrong. 


Gorbunova: It was the government's fraud. 


Aven: And Borya participated in it, although it wasn’t him who had 
come up with the idea. 


Gorbunova: And who did? Was it Chubais? 


Aven: It was [Vladimir] Potanin. | mean, initially it was his idea, and 
Chubais brought it to life. 


Gorbunova: But you took part in these auctions too. 
Aven: We didn’t, Chubais didn’t let us. At first we tried to get into 
Yukos125, and then Sibneft. We didn’t get anything out of the loans-for- 


shares auctions. 


Gorbunova: And who did Sidanko belong to? 


Aven: Sidanko was owned by Potanin and Prokhorovi26. We did 
have a small share there, and we got a certain payoff for financing 
them. But it wasn’t our company. We started the fight for Sidanko to 
restore justice, but we didn’t participate in the auction. And Borya was 
interfering, and we were trying to stop him. Then again, interestingly, it 
didn’t affect our personal relationship, although we clearly went against 
him. At first we tried to negotiate with Yukos, and afterwards we tried 
to stop the purchase of Sibneft by creating a consortium together with 
Malkini27 and Vinogradovi28. As a matter of fact it was all about 
Purneftegaz129, and a plant in Samara afterwards. And theirs was a 
total win, whereas ours was a total failure. 


Gorbunova: Did the auction take place at the end of December? | 
only remember everyone attacking us after the first auction, in 
December 1995. | remember them submitting the application, and 
remember that Boris had two envelopes for the bid — one for $103 
million and another one for 10 or 15 million more. And he couldn't 
choose which bid to submit. Eventually he submitted the one with the 
lower offer. When they started opening envelopes, Vinogradov, who 
already owned Inkombank and had submitted a bid of 100 million, 
said, “Ah, | bet we’ve won. It’s a shame we've overpaid 10-15 million”. 
And Borya replied, “You haven't, I’ve offered 103 million”. | remember 
this clearly. By the way, I’ve been going through Borya’s papers and 
found the envelope the bid was submitted in. 


Aven: Really? | think you could put it up for auction. 

Gorbunova: Very funny. 

It was clear what to fight for 

Aven: Do you remember the 1996 election? The trip to Davos, and 
the whole fuss with the election, the sackings of Korzhakov and 
Barsukov... Did you fear getting arrested? It was really dangerous, 
after all. There was serious opposition there. 

Gorbunova: Yes, the situation with Korzhakov was serious. And 
things with [Oleg] Soskovets were already serious then as well. But 
you see, everyone united after Davos, there was an alliance. Tanyai30 
played an active part in it. 

Aven: Were both you and Borya in communication with Tanya? 


Gorbunova: Yes, we were. But | only had informal communication 
with her. Borya said that we couldn’t allow the Communists to take 


control, because the country had to develop, and so on. Firstly, they’d 
already won Sibneft, and needed to keep it. It was clear what to fight 

for. And Borya did this 24/7. He was a passionate man, and he could 

instil that passion in others. 


Aven: If we talk about Borya’s main achievements in politics, they 
were the 1996 election and the 1999 election — the two points where 
he played a major role. 


Gorbunova: And what about the Khasavyurt Accord131? 


Aven: The Khasavyurt Accord as well, right. How do you see 
Boris’s role in 1996? Was it in consolidating everyone? 


Gorbunova: In the first place, yes. He hadn’t had this idea before 
Davos. It was spontaneous. He said that he had met Boris 
Nemtsov132, | believe, in the lobby. They started talking about 
something, and Borya was outraged: “We need to bring everyone over 
here”. A lot of people were there at the moment, and it didn’t take long 
to get them all together. 


Aven: Borya had a fundamental quality: he knew how to lead 
people, he knew how to convince them. In 1996 I was pretty much on 
the sidelines. 


Gorbunova: Petya, but if you remember, we lived in the same 
village back then. You used to come over and we would talk all the 
time, with the only subject being the election. 


Aven: True. But all the same, | don’t know the details. Say, that 
night when Yeltsin dismissed Korzhakov and Barsukov... According to 
Chubais the situation was dire, and they realised that if Korzhakov and 
Barsukov stayed, they could go to prison, anything was possible. And 
Valentin Yumashev said that he was convinced that Korzhakov would 
be relieved of his duties in the morning. | was in my apartment the 
entire night waiting for the news from the campaign headquarters. | 
was on the phone with Borya a lot. 


Gorbunova: But | think that Borya was certain that you were on his 
side. And he had no doubt that Boris Nikolayevich would make the 
right decision. Borya really liked everything Boris Nikolayevich did, that 
he allowed the people surrounding him to contribute their ideas and 
listened to them. 


Men in papakhas 


Aven: It was you who mentioned Khasavyurt. Let’s talk about this. 


Gorbunova: | don’t know much about Khasavyurt. | can talk about 
his time as Deputy Secretary of the Security Council. This was exactly 
when the Khasavyurt Accord was being prepared. For some reason 
Borya brought the delegation from Chechnya to our house, either 
before or straight after the accord was signed. Anyway, | came out of 
my bedroom in the morning and the house was full of men in 
papakhas. It was very bizarre. Something made Borya believe that if 
he were so open as to let them into his family home, they would be 
more disposed towards him. 


Aven: Did you speak with the members of the delegation? What 
impression did they make? 


Gorbunova: | did. They were very composed and cultured men. 


Aven: Boris was later friends with Zakayevi33. And he was really 
tight with Udugov134 as well, if | remember correctly. 


Gorbunova: Yes. Zakayev and Udugov were among the members 
of the delegation that | remember. 


Aven: He was on good terms with them until the end, wasn’t he? 


Gorbunova: With Zakayev he was. But Udugov isn’t in this 
country. He’s somewhere in the UAE or Qatar, not sure. 


Aven: What else do you remember about Khasavyurt? 


Gorbunova: | only remember how important it was. | remember 
how he and Rybkini35 flew there, and were unable to land because 
they were being shot at. And | remember the watch story as well: Boris 
had exchanged watches with one of the Chechens at a meeting, | can’t 
remember who that was exactly. And after we returned, this watch 
found its way back to him. Some Chechen guys said, “We met this 
person, and he said this is your watch. So we bought it from him and 
decided to give it to you”. My children wear this watch in turn now, they 
even fight over it. 


Aven: Tell me about Boris’s relationship with [General Alexander] 
Lebed. 


Gorbunova: Borya was on really good terms with him. And he 
persuaded Lebed to form a coalition with Yeltsin in the second round 


of the election. He flew over to see him, it was Boris’s victory entirely. 


Aven: Yes, Chubais told me about this. I’d imagine you met Lebed 
as well? What impression did he make? 


Gorbunova: In my opinion, he didn’t look like a military man. 
Despite his harsh appearance, he wasn’t authoritarian. He was such a 
democrat. 


Mikhail Fridman 
Moscow, June 2015 


Mikhail Maratovich Fridman (b. 1964) is an Israeli-Russian 
financier, co-founder and chairman of the supervisory board of Alfa 
Group Consortium (until 2022). Fridman was named the world’s 136th 
richest person in a February 2023 ranking, with $13.5 billion to his 
name. 


Aven: Voznesensky wrote, “The Messiah is only as good as the 
times...”136 Boris Berezovsky was one of the most prominent figures 
of the 1990s, and by studying him we can understand a lot about this 
period. Unlike most people | know, you’ve never admired him; you 
always treated him with a measure of scepticism. How do you 
remember him? 


Alone and abandoned 


Fridman: How do | remember Berezovsky? Well, | felt sorry for 
him when he was nearly blown up. In some sense he was alone and 
abandoned by everyone. Although everyone was fighting over his 
burned body. Do you remember Galya fighting with Lena? There were 
very few witnesses. 


Aven: Just you and me. Why don’t you tell this story? 


Fridman: It was right after the explosion. It was already late at 
night when we arrived. Despite the fact that Berezovsky had just been 
almost blown up, there was almost no security on the site. That was 
one of the first attempted assassinations of such a well-known person, 
a successful businessman. The bloody corpse of his bodyguard or 
driver was in the news. 


Aven: Misha, Misha the driver. The bodyguard was badly injured, 
but it was the driver who died. 


Fridman: | remember they showed such awful pictures, and then 
again, this happened to a person | knew... We went there at night, with 
a bunch of bodyguards, just in case. 


Obviously, it was a mess, no one knew what to do or how to 
behave. Berezovsky was all covered in bandages: his hands, head, 
everything, but he was in a frenzy that was generally characteristic of 
him. And | remember his then-wife Galya fighting with his future wife 
Lena. Berezovsky wasn’t paying any attention to them, so they were 
talking to each other. All they were interested in was which one of 
them Berezovsky belonged to. And Berezovsky didn’t utter a single 
word: he was thinking whom he was supposed to fight now and what 
measures should be taken. | can’t repeat the conversation, it wasn’t 
particularly decorous. 


Aven: Then one of them grabbed a knife. 


Fridman: And one of them yelled, “You’re nothing but a whore, a 
bloody whore, do you realise that you’re a whore?” And the other one 
retorted, “And you’re nobody! Nobody!” So Berezovsky exclaimed, 
“Can someone please take them away! | can’t deal with this right now”. 
What a pretty scene that was. 


Aven: He came over to our yacht afterwards, remember? 


Fridman: No, first we went to visit him in Geneva. He was at a 
clinic in Geneva, and we came over to see him. And we headed to the 
yacht a few weeks after he was discharged. 


Aven: Yes. His hands and arms were bandaged. And he had a 
beard. 


Fridman: And he was trying to figure out who had been behind 
this. And then we went to Geneva and took him to the boat. He was 
with Lena, | was with Olyai37, and you had your wife with you. 


Aven: And, remember, he went to a casino, gambled 50 grand and 
won. 


Fridman: Yes, he put some money on red or black and won twice. 
Received the money and left. | felt bad for him at some point. He must 
have had a psychological barrier hindering him from returning to 


Moscow. He recovered a little, but still, it must have been difficult to go 
back. And he said to me, “Listen, | want to ask you for a favour. I’m 
going to Moscow, but | don’t trust my bodyguards. Could you send 
yours to see me through?” 


Aven: We provided the security, that’s right. 


Fridman: | knew him very little then, and was filled with noble 
sentiments. After all, the fellow had nearly been killed in an explosion. | 
wanted to help him. The security guards came over, | instructed them, 
and they went to the airport to meet him. When they returned, | asked, 
“All good?” And they replied that the place had been teeming with his 
bodyguards, and no one had even noticed them. That is, he must have 
asked a lot of other people at the same time, you see? 


Obviously, it wasn’t a huge favour, but if | had asked someone for 
such an intimate favour, seeing that | was arriving and was anxious 
about matters of personal security, | would have been grateful to that 
person. So | expected him to call and thank me: “Misha, thank you, 
everything went well”. But, of course, he never did. And | quickly 
realised that it would be absolutely impossible to have a close, trusting 
relationship with him. It was clear even from this insignificant episode: 
he’d made arrangements with a bunch of people, just in case, never 
thanked me, and he really wasn’t bothered. That’s what he was. 


| also recall an episode from his 50th birthday. Do you remember, 
we were at his dacha then? 


Aven: Yes, we were. 


Fridman: And there was a very strange group of people there. 
Totally random folk toasting to bizarre things. Just a mismatched 
gathering, strange people talking nonsense. And I, too, happened to 
be there completely by accident. There was just a small group of 
people sitting at the table. They clearly weren’t his close friends, they 
were strangers. 


Aven: What was Jewish about him and what was Russian? In your 
opinion, to what extent was his Jewishness the reason that he was 
perceived as the embodiment of a bad Jewish businessman and 
received a lot of antisemitic hate? 


Fridman: He possessed many Jewish qualities. He was totally 
Jewish in his appearance, in the way he spoke, in the intonations he 
used, as well as his first name, last name and patronymic, and so on. 


Naturally, as a Soviet person who had had a long and productive life 
within the Soviet system, he had, | believe, fully experienced all the 
kinds of discrimination and antisemitism that were rife in those days. 
Mentally he was, without a doubt, a Jew in the sense that he acutely 
felt his separation from the rest. | would add that he was also Jewish in 
that he had a very flexible and paradoxical mind. He was able to view 
problems from a broader perspective, that is true. His vision was 
unconventional, devoid of clichés or prejudice. He was always ready to 
challenge any truths and fight against any dogmas. That was a very 
Jewish quality. 


At the same time a Jewish mind is, in my opinion, a combination of 
all these qualities combined with a set of rather rigid moral limitations. 
What is right and what is wrong, what is allowed, and what is not 
permitted even in the name of achieving grand and noble goals. 


He once told me that he had set the goal of winning a Nobel Prize 
from the very beginning. And that was a typically Jewish approach. 
Why think small? The Nobel Prize — now here’s a challenge of more 
or less the right magnitude for me. But the fact that he was capable of 
sending 10 people to kingdom come on his way to the Nobel Prize 
should he believe it could help him in any way — this isn’t a Jewish 
thing at all, is it? This is exactly why Jews are different: they behave 
very dogmatically within the boundaries set by their rigid religious 
standards and customs. 


Aven: And the primacy of agreements. 


Fridman: It’s the same thing. Agreements are part and parcel of 
morality. None of that existed for him at all. There is no God, and this 
means everything is permitted. 


That’s why he was so hesitant when it came to religion; his 
Jewishness made him uneasy, with its dogmatic definitions of what 
was permitted and what was not in order to achieve a goal. He rather 
preferred religions that contained the principle of atonement for one’s 
sins. It made things easier for him: yes, | have sinned, but for a noble 
cause, and in fact | can atone for this sin by pouring substantial money 
into this noble cause. The limitations of Judaism were too tight for him 
in that respect. He didn’t even know about them, these limitations. 


Aven: Why? 


Fridman: He was a rather ignorant person. It was a murky area for 
him, Judaism or no Judaism. But intuitively he felt this dogmatic Judaic 


approach towards the range of potential actions. This always 
hampered him; he was bigger, broader than this — and in reality 
beyond it. That’s why | believe that despite possessing a great many 
essentially Jewish qualities, he wasn’t Jewish in the true sense. 


Aven: Do you believe that he would have succeeded in any social 
environment and within any system? Or was it a very special 
combination, this person and the petri dish of the 90s? 


Fridman: Well, no, he was a talented person and he was 
adaptable. | believe that had he lived in a more rigid system, in a more 
organised environment, he would have been an entirely different 
person. The results of his actions would have been different as well 
then, | believe. It’s difficult to say whether they would have been bigger 
or lesser. There is no doubt that his intellectual, emotional, and moral 
qualities worked to his benefit. 


Aven: Boris was very brave. 


Fridman: Brave, yes. Nothing could stop him from achieving 
specific goals. He was always prepared to put everything at stake, he 
could come to an understanding with very different people, he 
possessed a great quality of falling in love with the people he needed 
at the time and making them fall in love with him. 


Aven: These two are connected. If you don’t fall in love with them, 
they won't fall in love with you. 


Fridman: Maybe, yes. Although there are people who can make 
people fall in love with them whilst remaining rather cold inside. He just 
was a more artistic person, he didn’t play a role, he lived it, as if 
following the Stanislavski system. He really did immerse himself in it. 


Just playing dirty 


Aven: Do you remember helping me get the money from Boris that 
he owed me? 


Fridman: Of course | do. He kept delaying paying you back for 
ages. | wanted to help you, but I'd already stopped talking to him then, 
so | spoke with Badri, as | realised that talking with Boris and trying to 
appeal to his conscience would have been pointless, and Badri was 
responsible for this part of his life. So | began by saying, “Badri, do you 
admit that you owe the money?” “Yes, | do”, he said. “Can you tell me 
when you're going to pay it back?” Badri took a few moments and 


replied: “I'll tell you when I can pay it back in a month”. The date 
arrived. | called him one month later to the day. “Badri, you promised 
to tell me when you'll be able to give the money back”. He said, 
“Misha, check your account”. 


Aven: Yes, he called me afterwards with the same words. 
Fridman: Badri was a very different person in that sense. 


Aven: Was there a time when Berezovsky surprised or impressed 
you? 


Fridman: Well, | was very surprised at how quickly he came to an 
agreement with Roman [Abramovich]. 


Aven: This is exactly what | wanted to touch upon! You see, this 
whole story of their commercial success unfolded before our very 
eyes. We went off for a holiday on the yacht, and I’d invited 
Berezovsky, whereas Germani38 had invited Roman. 


Fridman: Right, indeed. And | believe Borya didn’t think that he 
had to make a deal with Roman in particular. In some way he was just 
lucky, because he made deals with a lot of people. 


Aven: Different deals. 


Fridman: Different deals. And almost none of them worked out. Or 
perhaps some did, but large commercial success wasn’t anywhere on 
the horizon yet. They had LogoVAZ, but compared to the things that 
were starting to unfold, it seemed pretty marginal. | must say he really 
got lucky with Roman. 


| don’t think he figured Roman out particularly quickly. Roman is a 
complex person. But that was just Boris’s usual behaviour. Roman 
approached him with a certain scheme. Boris considered the scheme 
convenient. It was completely politicised, lobbyist, illogical in the 
context of the state. He visualised the potential moves, how he would 
explain it to someone, and that whole thing could just work. 


Aven: And he would start an oil company. 


Fridman: Yes. And Roman should be credited here. In fact, | 
believe he played a major role in this whole story. 


Aven: You mean, in the making of Sibneft? 


Fridman: Of course. Naturally, Berezovsky fixed some of the key 
political agreements. But I’m certain that Roman had done a great deal 
of legwork in terms of relations with the Omsk Oil Refinery and 
Noyabrskneftegaz139. Litskevichi40, Gorodilovi41, and many others. 
And he jetted to and fro like crazy, working to convince them. And, 
among other things, | believe that if it hadn’t been for Roman’s 
consistency — and Roman is consistent — Berezovsky would have 
certainly missed or forgotten something at some point, whereas 
Roman was prepared to suffer. He basically lived in Berezovsky’s 
office at LogoVAZ, day and night, just to make sure that Boris arrived 
where he was supposed to, signed what he was supposed to, and 
didn’t forget anything. He breathed down Berezovsky’s neck, and 
shook everything out of him, because at the time Berezovsky was the 
person who could make things happen, and he did. 


Aven: Yes, absolutely. 


Fridman: | would say there was a game of chance there. Borya 
wasn’t very discerning when it came to people. Roman just turned up, 
so Boris listened to him, thought what he was saying seemed to make 
sense, and cut a deal with him straight away. In the circumstances it 
was just lucky that Roman managed to bring him to order and channel 
him in the right direction. 


Aven: You don't think much of Boris’s business acumen. 


Fridman: He always struck me as a substandard businessman. He 
was, of course, a very chaotic, disorganised, unreliable person. 


Aven: Perhaps you could recall a few stories to illustrate this? 


Fridman: Here’s a nice one: when you and | approached him 
about a possible sovereign debt buyback, you told him that there was 
a chance to do something good for the country, because Russian debt 
was valued very low. As a matter of fact, it could be bought out 
cheaply, and on top of that one could make profits off the interest if the 
state participated as a customer. Berezovsky was juggling dozens of 
things, as usual. He produced his immense ledger, in which he used to 
write down things he would never come back to. Then he pretended to 
be scribbling something. We spent ages explaining to him what this 
buyback was about. At some point you said: for instance, in Indonesia 
they did a buyback of $10 billion. He heard the figure — 10 billion — 
and looked up, surprised: “And then, did they snatch all of it?!” The 
only thing that sparked his interest was the figure. 


Curiously, although we didn’t exactly fall out, he gradually assigned 
us enemy status, according to some kind of ideological criterion. 


Aven: That’s for sure. Borya must have imagined that he would 
stand for ideals, for democracy and all that, whereas we were 
conformists. That’s how he justified it to himself. 


Fridman: | don’t believe that’s true. | think this started much 
earlier. We became enemies much earlier. 


Aven: When? 


Fridman: When we had a fight with Yukos in 1996. Even before 
Sibneft. He was already on Yukos’s side back then. 


Aven: Because we embodied a different truth, a different approach 
to life. 


Fridman: Yes, exactly. He pigeonholed us as ideological 
opponents. 


Aven: Though no one believes it, we actually were against 
corruption, against all these schemes. It’s true. 


Fridman: Yes, absolutely. It’s not even that we were against 
corruption: we stood for certain principles. In the end, ours was an anti- 
corruption stance too. But essentially we advocated for rules, which 
enabled a fair fight. He, however, was a proponent of an entirely 
different concept: particular rules for particular people, specially trained 
or chosen, like himself. And that’s the principle upon which we were 
categorised as enemies. 


Aven: That’s when your friendship ended, | believe. 


Fridman: Yes. The loans-for-shares auction for Yukos was held in 
December 1995. | remember having joined forces with Inkombank and 
Roskredit and demanding that we be allowed to participate. And that’s 
when he actively spoke out against us. On Channel One. | remember 
calling him to say, “Why are you speaking out against us — after all, 
we're Channel One shareholders!” 


Aven: And what did he reply? 


Fridman: | don’t remember the details, but the gist was that they’d 
already settled everything with the Ministry of Finance, with Chubais, 


with Muravienkoi42, or whoever there was. And we were nagging him 
with our silly rules. Why wouldn’t we settle things with them too? There 
you go, that was our fundamental bone of contention. By the way, we 
had the same point of dispute with Roman, because they all relied on 
their ability to negotiate. 


Aven: It was the basis of their business. 


Fridman: Whereas we relied on our ability to win in a fair fight, so 
to speak. So this wasn’t even about Sibneft. 


Aven: There was an open confrontation when it came to Sibneft. 


Fridman: Yes, it was a borderline confrontation. It happened later, 
and was a direct consequence of this state of affairs. Let me remind 
you that we didn’t come into direct conflict with Sibneft at the time of 
the loans-for-shares auction, but the second time, when it was being 
bought out. And we were already on bad terms with them by then. We 
were in a different league; they considered themselves the big bosses. 


But none of that matters. | believe that the main watershed was the 
attitude towards rules. Should there be universal rules, or are there 
special people to whom different rules apply? That’s about it. 


Aven: In fact the purchase of Kommersant and the rest of it was 
precisely about this. As he explained, the U.S. was ruled by six or 
seven Jewish families, and this perception of the world never changed 
for him. 


Fridman: We weren't really in touch afterwards. All | feared — 
because they owned Channel One, and at some point became thick as 
thieves with [Vladimir] Gusinsky —was that they could pull some trick. 
And so they went after Inkombank. Those were nasty attacks, if you 
remember. Just playing dirty. They blackmailed the bank, insisting that 
it had to fork out. 


Aven: Yes. 
Fridman: This is absolutely what | was worried about, because 


they could pull a trick on us. But, luckily, that didn’t happen. We were 
too small a target for them at the time. 


Valentin Yumashev 


Moscow, October 2014 
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Aven: During the two final years of the 1990s, you were the 
country’s second-in-command, in my opinion. You're well aware of 
how the power associated with Berezovsky worked. This is what I'd 
like to discuss with you. 


| believe that Berezovsky played a particularly important role in two 
episodes of new Russian history: the 1996 election and the struggle 
against Primakov and Luzhkov in 1999. Let’s start with the election. 
There is a theory that Boris Nikolayevich was demoralised by the two- 
percent ratings145. How accurate is that? Was Boris Nikolayevich 
confident in victory himself, and how confident was his entourage? 


Yumashev: Naturally, Boris Nikolayevich believed that everything 
was under control. He considered the scenario of Zyuganov coming to 
power completely unlikely. At the same time, he wasn't particularly 
keen on serving a second term. 


Aven: | didn’t know that. 


Yumashev: Yes, there’s a myth that Boris Nikolayevich was 
determined to participate in the election from the very start, I’ve read 
this somewhere. In reality, though, he was, | would say, desperately 
trying to find someone to continue what he was doing. 


Aven: Who did he consider? 


Yumashev: As a matter of fact, people approached him with 
suggestions. Satarovi46, Gaidar, and a team of aides were working on 
it. The democratic community thought that he had to go with Gaidar — 
there would have been a chance of winning in this case. 


Aven: And make Gaidar president? 


Yumashev: Make Gaidar president, of course. But from the point 
of view of the Kremlin, that plan wouldn’t have held together. Gaidar 
didn’t stand a chance against Zyuganov. The most viable option, and 
perhaps even a realistic one — today I'd say that it was realistic, 
whereas | didn’t feel this way back then — was Viktor Stepanovich 
Chernomyrdin. He believed that he would be able to continue the 
course of democratisation, setting up a market economy. And he 
believed that he had what it took to be a president. 


Rival campaigns and the ‘analytical group’ 


Yumashev: | think that Boris Nikolayevich decided to participate in 
the election around December 1995. In October and November his 
campaign wasn't yet working at full capacity, and polls revealed his low 
ratings. But polls were of no consequence to him. 


Aven: And they didn’t keep it from him; they told him the truth? 


Yumashev: They told him the truth. It is important to see that the 
people who worked with Yeltsin in the 1990s would not and could not 
lie to anyone or each other. That is exactly why the Presidential 
Executive Office sessions were so stressful, because one couldn't lie 
to the president — it would have been unspeakable, unprofessional. 
Satarov, Ilyushin, Krasnovi47 — | can name many people who worked 
with the president at that time — all of them told him the truth: that the 
situation was dire, that after Chechnya, after the taxing economic 
journey that Russia had been through since 1991, there could be no 
easy victory, that it was going to be a tough, difficult job. The general 
feeling was that Yeltsin was the only one [in the party] capable of 
winning. 


All kinds of people started visiting Boris Nikolayevich afterwards: 
various aides, Chernomyrdin himself, Korzhakov’s team with 
Soskovets and Barsukov. And each group would say, “The way we 
see it, no one else can win but you”. 


That being said, his wife Naina losifovna and daughters Tanya and 
Lena were still in distress about the second term. Naina losifovna 
begged him not to take part. His daughters told him, “Dad, we realise 
that you have to, but it’s terrible for us, it’s terrible for our children, and 
it's a disaster for our grandchildren”. But then came the moment when 
Boris Nikolayevich made up his mind to participate. The first campaign 
team was headed by Soskovets. This team was doing a bad, 
unprofessional job. In essence, it was very much in line with all 


presidential or parliamentary campaigns of that time. 


Aven: There is a theory that they worked that way because they 
believed that if the election didn’t work out, they’d find another way to 
solve the problem. 


Yumashev: No. | think that they believed that was the working 
standard. They knew no other. Commands should be given, certain 
meetings should be arranged, certain papers should be sent out. And 
these were all disastrous papers, disastrous meetings and disastrous 
commands. 


Aven: And there was no panic there? So there still was a 
conviction that it had to be done, wasn’t there? 


Yumashev: At that point, it already seemed that power in this 
country was something enormous, and one would have to be a 
complete idiot to let go of it. | feel that they were indeed idiots who 
could potentially have lost it. Every time they moved, it only caused 
further irritation to already irritated people. Therefore people with 
brains — the intelligentsia, writers, businesspeople — realised that if 
things continued like this, Yeltsin would lose. And that’s when Davos 
1996148 took place — | didn’t attend, but you did, | believe. 


Aven: | didn’t, but someone kept us informed. 


Yumashev: Yes, there must've been quite a few people who could 
do that. Boris Abramovich returned from Davos in a very agitated state 
and said that the situation was terrifying, that Zyuganov was 
sauntering around Davos, smug and sure of his future presidency. 


Aven: Everyone thought he was a step away from the presidency. 


Yumashev: He held meetings with various people, and this ‘export’ 
version of Zyuganov was in fact rather decent. At the same time, it was 
clear that it was an export version, and no one trusted him, and 
Berezovsky’s agitation was justified. And he also said that he’d 
managed to persuade Anatoly Borisovich Chubais to take part in the 
election campaign. 


Aven: He managed to convince all the businesspeople to pool their 
resources so that Chubais would start executing the plan. 


Yumashev: Yes, and then this so-called analytical group comes 
onto the scene, which was working in parallel with the old election 


campaign team. They worked simultaneously for a little while, and then 
Boris Nikolayevich made a decision. | believe he made the decision 
under the influence of a team of aides who at the time were very 
irritated by the work done by Soskovets’s office. The campaign was 
replaced. The new one was headed by Chernomyrdin, if I’m not 
mistaken. 


Aven: | don’t remember this. 


Yumashev: It was the so-called Chernomyrdin campaign team, 
which was partly made up of staff from the first office, including 
Korzhakov. But there were also members of the analytical group put 
together by Chubais. 


Aven: If | remember correctly, you and Tanya149 visited us, | 
believe, in March 1996. At the dinner table we were discussing the 
necessity of putting together a different campaign. 


Yumashev: That’s when it was happening. A new campaign 
headed by Chernomyrdin was carrying out formal work, but all the real 
work was being done by the analytical group headed by Chubais. The 
analytical group developed all the solutions and visited the campaign 
once a week with instructions: we are now going to do this and that. 
The analytical group was responsible for the finances, and the 
campaign just monitored what had been done and issued approvals so 
that Chubais and Co. could continue working. He managed to bring 
together fantastic people from different backgrounds: sociology, mass 
media, advertising, analytics. In my opinion, the brightest individuals of 
that time came to work for the presidential campaign. 


Aven: There’s a popular opinion nowadays that the authorities 
then made active use of administrative resources in order to stay in 
power. How much of it is true? To what degree was, say, TV on 
Yeltsin’s side? 


Yumashev: Of course all of TV was working in favour of Boris 
Nikolayevich. All private capital was in favour of Boris Nikolayevich. On 
a side note, the journalists that supported Yeltsin at the time did it 
sincerely and of their own volition. The same can be said about the 
businesspeople. No one implored them to support Boris Nikolayevich. 


Aven: Absolutely. That’s true. 


Yumashev: At the same time all the legal standards were being 
observed: the number of broadcast hours for Zyuganov, for Lebed, for 


the rest of the candidates. But | believe that people were working for 
Zyuganov and Lebed in a different way from how they were working for 
Yeltsin. There was a feeling that if Zyuganov came to power, the 
country would change. No one wanted to return to the past. So one of 
the angles of the presidential campaign was the image of the country’s 
future should Zyuganov win. 


Aven: Back then there was no Soviet myth as we know it now, and 
we remembered it only too well. 


Yumashev: Yes, everyone remembered it too well, and that’s why 
the paper issued by Kommersant was called “God Forbid!150” It was 
made by very talented, brilliant journalists, and made with love, as they 
understood that they were involved in a process of utmost importance 
for the country. However, of course, they were paid to do it, there’s no 
point in covering that up. 


Aven: What part did Berezovsky play in this? 


Yumashev: He was the person who generated a huge number of 
ideas. 


Aven: Such as? 


Yumashev: For instance, it was his idea to put Chubais in charge 
of the analytical group. It should be mentioned that at that time Boris 
Nikolayevich was annoyed with Chubais. 


Aven: Because of privatisation? 


Yumashev: After the Our Home is Russia party’s poor results in 
the 1995 elections, where they only got 10 per cent. Boris Nikolayevich 
coined the famous phrase that if Chubais had been sacked earlier, 
they would have got 20 per cent. There’s no doubt that a lot of people 
pitted him against Chubais. Therefore the idea of putting Chubais in 
charge of the analytical group was essentially unfeasible. Who would 
dare speak to Boris Nikolayevich about this? Nevertheless, Borya, as | 
understand, met up with Ilyushin, because he was the only person who 
was able to persuade Boris Nikolayevich. 


Aven: What about Tanya? 
Yumashev: No, Tanya was irrelevant at the time. She had recently 


given birth to Gleb151, who was several months old, so she was out of 
the loop. And Boris Nikolayevich had a very strict rule forbidding his 


family members to speak about politics — neither Naina losifovna152, 
nor Lenai53 or Tanya were allowed to. | could talk politics with him 
because we were working on his books. He knew that | was a 
journalist and was aware of what was going on in the country, so he 
listened to me and was ready to share, but | never touched upon the 
subject of Chubais either. Ilyushin was a member of the first campaign 
team; he was well-informed, and | believe it was he who told Boris 
Nikolayevich to appoint Chubais the chairman of the new campaign. 
As far as | remember, Ilyushin also reacted badly. Nevertheless, it 
happened. 


Another of Borya’s ideas was for Boris Nikolayevich to join forces 
with Lebed after the first round. Again, it seemed that Lebed would 
never join Yeltsin’s team. 


Aven: Not only did he come up with this plan, but he also 
persuaded Lebed himself. 


Yumashev: He did persuade Lebed. Even though Lebed was 
firmly opposed to the idea. Boris Nikolayevich also didn’t see Lebed as 
an ally, aware that he was a difficult man. Nevertheless, Boris 
managed to put together this elaborate scheme in such a way that 
both Lebed and Boris Nikolayevich agreed to it, and those who spoke 
with Boris Nikolayevich could see that the scheme was working. 


There’s a very important detail there: in all this time that we’re now 
discussing, Berezovsky never met with Boris Nikolayevich. 


Aven: | believe they didn’t meet very often afterwards either, did 
they? 


Yumashev: They met twice or so. When | was writing about 
Yeltsin, | made sure to ask Shevchenkoi54, who was in charge of his 
meeting schedule, to check how many times Boris Nikolayevich met 
with Berezovsky, who'd been the deputy secretary of the Security 
Council, then the acting secretary and later the executive secretary of 
the Commonwealth of Independent States. So, there were only two 
meetings. 


Aven: One-on-one? 


Yumashev: Yes, and there were never any other personal 
encounters — not at home, not in the Kremlin, nowhere. There were 
some business meetings which Berezovsky participated in as deputy 
secretary of the Security Council. So the myth that Boris Abramovich 


could walk into the president's office at a whim is entirely unfounded. | 
believe it was Boris himself who kept telling these stories. 


Aven: Indeed. 


Yumashev: Shortly after Davos it became clear that the situation 
had started to change. Boris Nikolayevich didn’t understand how the 
presidential race worked, he was a Soviet person to the core. The 
1991 election was totally different, and now there was a campaign 
where you needed to sweat, to do things you weren't used to doing. 
And it was clear to me that Ilyushin, regardless of his great connection 
with the president, wouldn’t be able to persuade Boris Nikolayevich to 
do certain modern things that would need to be done in the course of 
the campaign. It pained me for several days. 


Aven: You didn’t have an official role at the time, did you? 


Yumashev: No, | didn’t. | was writing the book155, having meetings 
with lots of people in connection to that; | had access to the Kremlin... 
‘Had access to’ is a stupid description, | just had a pass to the Kremlin, 
and if | called Korzhakov or Ilyushin and told them | needed to meet 
with them, | would go and meet them there. 


At some point | was going over the names, trying to decide who 
could become the person the president would listen to, with the full 
awareness that it had to be a representative of a new generation. | was 
considering bringing over someone from Sverdlovski56 or, perhaps, 
taking back Burbulis157... 


Aven: Someone who had access to Yeltsin and whom he would 
listen to. 


Yumashev: And then | remembered Tanya. | shared this idea with 
Chubais, told the people who were working on the campaign, including 
Berezovsky, and spoke with Boris Nikolayevich myself. ld warned 
Tatyana that | would be speaking with Boris Nikolayevich. Naturally, 
she said no at first, but later agreed. In truth, the campaign was at the 
very bottom at that point, Chubais hadn't started working yet. Tatyana 
was appointed an official member of the campaign, and that’s how she 
entered the election campaign. 


Spring madness 


Aven: There was another crucial scenario: the dismissals of 


Korzhakov and Barsukov. What went on there? 


Yumashev: Here is what happened: essentially, the two teams 
ended their relationship once and for all, although they were in fact 
performing the same function. At the same time, the State Duma 
adopted a resolution to denounce the Belovezha Accords158. An 
utterly stupid and impossible situation from a legal point of view: this 
decision by the Duma took us back to the Soviet Union. Without the 
Belovezha Accords, all the ex-Soviet republics would have to join back 
together. 


Aven: Technically, yes. 


Yumashev: This was a deliberate aggravation by the Duma. After 
that, naturally, Boris Nikolayevich was absolutely wound up. And at 
this moment Korzhakov, Soskovets and the team proposed a solution: 
cancel the presidential elections in June and postpone them for two 
years. Two years later Yeltsin would quit — he would officially 
announce this — and new elections would be held. 


Why did Boris Nikolayevich like this idea? It really was close to his 
heart. Firstly, he didn’t want to participate in any of those stupid 
elections. Secondly, it would only be two years, not the exhausting 
four. He would survive for two years, and during these two years you 
could definitely find someone who would win the election easily. All of 
this resonated with him a lot. So it didn’t take Korzhakov long to 
convince him. | think that, in fact, it was Korzhakov who did the 
persuading, not Soskovets — Soskovets didn’t have that kind of 
connection with Boris Nikolayevich. And Korzhakov persuaded him: 
Boris Nikolayevich gave the order to prepare the documents. 


Aven: Did this happen in April? 


Yumashev: It was March 1996. Since there was a presidential 
order, they started preparing documents on the postponement of the 
elections. But at the same time, absolutely all of the aides were firmly 
against it. Satarov met with Boris Nikolayevich, and Ilyushin relayed 
the aides’ position. Boris Nikolayevich didn’t pay attention to the fact 
that they were against this. He continued on this path. Then it all 
became a matter of hours. In fact, abandoning the elections would 
have been a total disaster for the country and for Yeltsin. 


Aven: This is a complete discredit of liberal, democratic ideas. 


Yumashev: Absolutely. In my opinion, three people played a 


crucial role in the fact that the country continued to move in the right 
direction. Chernomyrdin, who was against this. Minister of Internal 
Affairs Kulikovi59, who came to Boris Nikolayevich and said, “We 
won't be able to hold the people back. In 1993, when a huge number 
of people were ready to make a psychologically difficult choice, this 
was possible, but in 1996 there was no such resource”. Kulikov 
describes this in detail in his booki60. And the third person is Chubais, 
who did actually put an end to it. 


Aven: Was he already heading the analytical group then? 


Yumashev: He had already been appointed deputy chairman of 
the campaign, and the analytical group was already working too. 
Chubais got through to Boris Nikolayevich thanks to Tatyana, because 
Yeltsin didn’t want to see him. Tatyana had a difficult conversation with 
Boris Nikolayevich: “Dad, you must see him”. And he replied, “I won’t 
see him, because | know what he will say. | have nothing to add, this is 
a complicated situation already”. 


Nevertheless, Tatyana managed to convince Boris Nikolayevich. 
Chubais came to see him, and they had a very difficult conversation. | 
think Chubais will tell you the story. And so Boris Nikolaevich cancels 
all these decisions completely. 


Aven: And sacks Soskovets? 


Yumashev: No, this happened later. The exhausting, tough 
presidential race continues, where Boris Nikolayevich travels around 
the country and performs — he does things he wasn’t used to doing. 
Remember the famous story when, at a campaign meeting, 
Malashenko showed Boris Nikolayevich two photos. One photo from 
1991: he’s surrounded by a crowd, lots of people. The second photo is 
from the election trip in 1996: officials, guards and people in the 
distance. And Malashenko said, “Boris Nikolayevich, if you don’t 
become who you once were, you don’t stand a chance”. By the way, 
Yeltsin enjoyed it — mingling with the people. But Boris Nikolayevich 
wasn’t used to doing certain things, he didn’t like acting in the election 
campaign video or giving interviews, especially long ones. There, for 
example, was an interview shot by Eldar Ryazanovié1. 


Aven: | remember — the interview was at home, he filmed the 
family. It was a very warm programme. 


Yumashev: Yes, but Boris Nikolayevich was firmly opposed to 
doing it. Yet he had to. That is, he had to start doing so many things 


that were out of character and uncomfortable for him. And at that 
moment there was already bad blood between Korzhakov, Barsukov 
and Soskovets on one side and Chubais, the analytical group, 
Berezovsky, Gusinsky and all the rest on the other. 


And this is where we return to Borya Berezovsky. Sometime 
around late May/early June, he calls me and says, “We must meet 
immediately, this is very important. We must meet with Boris Fyodorov, 
and it is imperative that Tanya hears this, because she must be aware 
of what’s happening there”. 


| was certain that Boris Fyodorov was the minister of finance, who 
would tell us something about the financial situation. We came over, 
but it wasn't Borya Fyodorov the minister, but a Borya Fyodorov who 
had something to do with tennis, a close friend of Tarpischev162, who 
headed the National Sports Foundation. For the next 1.5-2 hours we 
got a monologue from Fyodorov, describing how Korzhakov was 
putting the squeeze on his business and demanding money. A two- 
hour conversation about Korzhakov. 


Aven: And all this right before the election. 


Yumashev: Two weeks before the election. Tanya always 
addressed Boris Abramovich officially: “Boris Abramovich, thank you, 
but you should have warned us who the meeting was going to be with’. 


Aven: And how relevant was it with the election right around the 
corner. 


Yumashev: Yes. We discussed with Chubais that Boris 
Nikolayevich didn’t have to know any of this, because the timing of this 
was pretty bad. Two days later, a half-page article with a transcript of 
this entire conversation appears in the Moskovsky Komsomolets 
newspaper. That is, Borya recorded this conversation and sent it to 
Moskovsky Komsomolets. What a disgusting, abominable thing to do, 
really. Naturally, | rushed straight to him: “Boris, what on earth is this?” 


Aven: And his only goal was to depose Korzhakov. 


Yumashev: Yes, Borya was trying to inflame the situation. But he 
said that he had nothing to do with this recording, that it had either 
been recorded long-distance by the FSB, or by Boris Fyodorov himself. 
| went to see Boris Fyodorov, who swore that he, too, had been set up, 
because he’d wanted to tell the story anonymously, without exposing 
himself. He didn’t want to make an enemy of Korzhakov. 


| never raised this issue with Borya again, but Tanya radically 
changed her attitude towards him. 


Aven: And it didn't change until the end. 


Yumashev: Never. That is, she was in communication with him, 
she spoke with him. But he, without realising it, had crossed a line that 
could not be crossed. And yet... this is Boris for you. 


Aven: Of course. He was rather lacking in the moral values 
department, I’m afraid. He believed that the ends always justify the 
means. 


Yumashev: Yes, he thought it was very important for business. 
That an aggravation would take the heat out of the situation. And, in 
the end, that’s exactly what happened. After this aggravation, 
Korzhakov arrested Yevstafyev and Lisovsky literally several days 
later, setting off the whole story that ended with Korzhakov’s dismissal. 


Aven: So Yeltsin was put in a position where he had to make a 
choice, either/or. Was it Tanya again who insisted on it? Or was it 
Chubais, or Tanya, or who? 


Yumashev: No, no... It was neither Chubais nor Tanya. Let me tell 
you what happened. Lisovsky and Yevstafyev are arrested at nighti63. 
After that, everyone gathers at LogoVAZ, almost the entire campaign 
team. Because this is an utter violation of the rules of the game. 


Aven: Scheming against their own. 


Yumashev: Chubais calls Barsukov, talks to him. He calls 
Korzhakov, but Korzhakov doesn’t pick up. Tanya leaves the campaign 
headquarters at LogoVAZ to go home. It’s late at night. Boris 
Nikolayevich is sleeping. Nevertheless, she wakes him up and says, 
“Here’s what’s going on”. He replies, “I'll figure it out in the morning”. In 
the morning he goes to the Kremlin and hears Korzhakov’s report. 


Aven: That says that the campaign is stealing money. 


Yumashev: Yes, yes, yes, right. Then he hears out Chernomyrdin, 
hears out Chubais, and he makes a decision on his own. 


The funny thing is that we all gathered in the morning, the entire 
analytical group. And | didn’t go to the Kremlin, because the day before 
| had torn a ligament playing tennis... with Korzhakov, by the way. | 


was practically walking on crutches, and | said, “This morning Boris 
Nikolayevich is going to dismiss Korzhakov, Barsukov and Soskovets”. 
They looked at me as if | were a madman. 


Aven: You just knew Yeltsin well. 


Yumashev: | just knew that he couldn’t be put in the situation that 
he’d been put in. Korzhakov didn't understand this. In fact, he didn't 
really have a feel for Boris Nikolayevich. And when this decree came 
out, they all pounced on me: “You knew, someone told you, Tanya told 
you!” Not a single person knew. 


Aven: Essentially, Berezovsky and Korzhakov were both playing 
for an escalation on both sides. In this case, Berezovsky won, but he 
could just as easily have lost. 

Yumashev: Of course. What was Korzhakov playing for? For Boris 
Nikolayevich’s rejection of everything connected with the theft. For 
him, it was absolutely unacceptable. They were stealing money that 


businesspeople had collected with such difficulty for the election 
campaign — this was impossible. 


Aven: Can we say that Berezovsky provoked Korzhakov to be this 
harsh? 


Yumashev: Yes. But | think that if it hadn't been for this absolutely 
immoral publication ... 


Aven: ...everything would have stayed as it was? 


Yumashev: Perhaps. 


One energetic businessman 


Aven: Let's go back to the moment when | introduced you to 
Berezovsky. What impression did he make on you? 


Yumashev: At that moment | was trying to find a certain business 
community that could take over Ogonyok164, because at that point the 
situation there was dire. | approached you as well. 

Aven: You did. 


Yumashev: And you told me: there is one energetic businessman 


who may be interested in this. | called him, said it was Valya 
Yumashev, and went to see him. | was told that he was around, about 
to come out — just as he always was. | waited for half an hour and left, 
because for me it is absolutely unacceptable if | have to wait, having 
agreed on atime in advance. 


Then you called him again, and we met. In fact, he seemed to me 
— this is a very inaccurate choice of words — an interesting person. 
Many ideas, spoken quickly, just gushing up. In fact, | was pleased 
with this meeting; | was grateful that you called and | met him. But at 
the same time, his interests were, as | understood, more to do with 
business. This was in 1994. 


The second time | realised that Borya was a really fascinating, 
brilliant character when he became indignant upon learning about the 
events in Chechnya: “This is a disaster, this is a gamble, the country 
isn’t ready for this, the army isn’t ready for this!” Honestly, he was 
alone in this. 


Aven: That’s what you believed as well, wasn’t it? 


Yumashev: | wasn't as harsh; | thought that things were 
complicated and | had to think before | acted. But | didn't know a single 
person in the Kremlin who would have thought so. At that moment 
Boris already had access to Ilyushin, to Korzhakov. | remember him 
running around with huge tomes on the history of the Caucasus, 
showing maps and trying to persuade everyone that if we went in, it 
would last 10, 15 years. Of course, everyone was sure that it would be 
over fast. 


Aven: A minimum of bloodshed, a mighty blow. 


Yumashev: Of course! A huge army with tanks, with planes, and 
this poor unfortunate Chechnya, in which some little men are running 
around with incomprehensible ideas. But when it all started, Borya 
wasn’t running around saying “told you so”, that they should have 
listened to him. No. He perceived it as Russia’s national problem. The 
fact that he intuitively felt this was unexpected for me because he 
wasn't an expert on the Caucasus. 


By the way, it was the Caucasus experts who said that everything 
was complicated. As you remember, the only person on the Security 
Council who voted against sending in troops was the minister for 
nationalities, who was either from Dagestan or from Ingushetia165. 


To be honest, after this whole Chechnya story | began to treat 
Boris differently, | began to listen to him more. Before it had seemed to 
me that he was a kind of firework of ideas that couldn’t be of much 
use. 


Aven: One of the serious accusations brought against both the 
government of the time and today’s one was that business had an 
outsized influence on those in power. To what degree was Berezovsky 
the determining force in the formation of such a scheme? | know this 
system better than others, and | understand that in many ways this is a 
myth. Knowing your relationship with Roman and Boris | clearly 
understand that in fact, you made the decisions, not Roman and Boris. 
But there is another point of view. 


Yumashev: The one everyone believes. 
Aven: Please comment on this. 


Yumashev: We need to take a step back and understand what 
happened with the state apparatus in the 1990s. A salary of $100 or 
$200 for an official who makes millions of decisions was absolutely 
disastrous. Strong people who were in the state apparatus, the 
ministries and the administration started going into business. In the 
1990s business brought together the brightest people in the country at 
the time. And then the authorities tried to build the relationships as 
follows, “Yes, we understand that the best people work there, so we 
will consult with you, ask for your advice, sometimes ask for your 
people. But at the same time, we ask that the people you send don't 
lobby the interests of any one group”. 


Take Potanin, for example. By the way, it was entirely 
Berezovsky’s idea that a person with a business background should 
head the economic department of the government. At first, Chubais 
didn't accept this idea: it was impossible, how would he subordinate his 
interests to those of everyone else? But, having slept on this idea for a 
while, he decided it was the right thing to do, spoke with 
Chernomyrdin, and Chernomyrdin invited Potanin to be his first deputy 
prime minister. And what did Potanin do? In fact, his whole Onexim 
was working for the government. 


Aven: Not the other way round? 
Yumashev: A huge number of ideas, schemes and designs, 


especially in economics, were proposed by representatives of 
business. The government very often accepted and implemented 


these ideas. You know better than | do that this wasn't done in the 
interests of any one group. 


Aven: Yes. But | don’t think that Boris Nikolayevich, having 
scrutinised it thoroughly, would have supported the idea of loans-for- 
shares auctions. It wasn't his idea. 


Yumashev: Actually, when they talk about the mistakes of 
privatisation, it’s important to remember: what choice did Boris 
Nikolayevich have? Not to start it at all; or to launch it and let 
foreigners participate; or, if foreigners weren't allowed, where would 
the money come from? And it was decided not to let foreigners take 
part, it was decided to privatise. It seems to me that once we had 
answered these two questions, privatisation would have turned out 
about the same way it turned out. 


Aven: Was Yeltsin unhappy? Did he even discuss the results? 


Yumashev: Of course we discussed this with him, especially when 
working on the third book that summed up the two terms. | asked him 
to articulate what he thought about it. | didn't think he was unhappy. 
“Let's say now, that with your current knowledge, you went back to 
1991. Would you not have appointed Gaidar? Would you have 
appointed Yavlinskyi66?” “No. | would have appointed Gaidar. | 
wouldn’t have appointed Yavlinsky”. Even with the new understanding 
that some things hadn’t been done properly, Yeltsin believed that on 
the whole he did everything right. 


Aven: Did he say that when already retired? 
Yumashev: When retired, yes. 


Aven: The word Semibankirschina dates back to Berezovsky. He 
didn't use this word, but he gave an interview to the Financial Times in 
which he said that seven businessmen were de facto ruling the 
country. He named a fairly random list — whomever he could recall at 
the time. | was listed together with Fridman; there was one 
representative of each group there. Tell me — to what degree was this 
true? It seems to me that in your administration, and in Chubais’s, and 
then under Sasha Voloshini67, business had far less influence over 
the government than everyone thinks. Am | right? 


Yumashev: lm not really sure that this is how Borya put it, that 
businessmen were literally running the country. 


Aven: | don’t remember the exact wording, but this is how it was 
interpreted. Did he mythologise himself? 


Yumashev: | think this is a matter of interpretation. He said 
something else. And then, when it echoed back to him, he enjoyed the 
new version. Here we are, seven people, running the country — it can’t 
get better than this. 


Aven: Did Berezovsky have any influence on your decisions? 


Yumashev: | had such a funny conversation with Boris Nemtsov. 
In one of his books he wrote that the ‘family’168 was to blame for the 
privatisation of Sibneft. And then he and | pored over every step of 
Sibneft’s privatisation, and it was clear that | had nothing to do with it at 
any point. 


Aven: This is pretty clear. 


Yumashev: In fact, Berezovsky, knowing my attitude towards all 
this, never approached me with any financial issue. Why was he so 
happy when I resigned as head of the administration? 


Aven: Because he didn't have any influence on you at all. 


Yumashev: From the very beginning, from the first time [we’d met], 
we never had a conversation like that. Maybe he asked me to help with 
his business once and | told him exactly where to go, because he 
never asked this question again. 


Aven: | don't think that he had any influence on Chubais or 
Voloshin either — those who came before and after you. 


Yumashev: Absolutely not. | just know this. 


Aven: Yes, I'm sure of that. And he never had any illusions on your 
account. 


Yumashev: Berezovsky tried, of course. But it wasn’t money that 
interested him, it was politics. It was the fact that he was involved in a 
process of the foremost importance. All we talked about was whether 
Lebed would be elected governor of the Krasnodar Territory in 1998. 


Aven: | have a feeling that Boris didn't have a fundamental 
democratic ideology. He fought for democracy because life put him in 
that situation. Do you think he even had an ideology? Did he ever talk 


to you about profound ideological ideas? And in general, how 
important was ideology at that moment for Boris Nikolayevich, for the 
country on the whole? 


Yumashev: Let's start with Yeltsin. In my opinion, he took a big 
psychological step in understanding that it was disastrously wrong to 
continue living the way the country was living. For example, take the 
year 1993 when he expelled Yegor Yakovlev from Channel One. By 
the way, a Security Council meeting was held at the request of the 
Caucasus republics, at which they said that it was absolutely 
unacceptable to portray the situation in these republics as it was being 
shown by Channel One. And Yegor Yakovlev was dismissed. But from 
1996 to 2000 he didn’t sack anyone, didn't ask for anyone to be 
sacked; he did nothing. There wasn't a single conversation with NTV 
about Puppetsi69 or Kiselyovi70. He did this work on himself 
internally, which we didn't see, but it’s a fact. That is, he tolerated 
everything that the media poured on him and believed that it was 
impossible to shut down any of them. 


Aven: But starting with Chubais, we already saw other trends. 


Yumashev: We're talking about Boris Nikolayevich right now. In 
this case, of course, the team tried to work for the president, in the way 
they understood. 


Returning to Borya, here’s another detail, also connected to 1996. 
Perhaps you’ve forgotten the so-called Letter of Thirteen. I’m not sure 
you signed it. 


Aven: We didn't. 


Yumashev: Some businessmen and some captains of industry 
signed a letter stating that after the 1996 elections the split within the 
country should be ended. The appeal to Yeltsin and Zyuganov was 
this: we ask you to negotiate and start running the country together 
because it is such a complex system. This idea suggests that Borya 
was flexible and ready for compromise. 


Aven: Did he sign the letter? 


Yumashev: He arranged it. The analytical group was against it. 
Chubais was against it, but he didn't give a firm no: “Well, why not try 
it. | don’t think anything will come of it, but I'll see what you do”. So it 
died in the bud, because neither Zyuganov wanted it, nor did Yeltsin. 


Aven: | think that Yeltsin, especially at the end of his life, was 
instinctively a much more democratic person than his entourage, than 
Boris Berezovsky even. He was less inclined to compromise on issues 
of democracy than Berezovsky or Chubais. | believe that his everyday 
habits highlighted this: addressing everyone officially, the complete 
absence of any kind of obscenities or swearing in his speech. It seems 
to me that Boris Nikolayevich deeply respected the opinions of others. 


Yumashev: He did, yes. It was terribly interesting for him to work 
with such bright and brilliant people. If a person was dull, he would get 
bored talking business with them. He was prepared to talk with a dull 
person about tennis, about hunting, about anything, without touching 
on politics. He forbade any talk of it in the family and was prepared to 
discuss it only with outstanding and brilliant people. So he always 
worked with very interesting teams. 


By the way, many of those still working at the Kremlin are people | 
took on. Sergei Prikhodko171 still works there, so does Alexei 
Gromovi72, and so on. 


And for Borya, of course, the game itself was important. He 
enjoyed it immensely. 


Aven: Actually, that’s what I’m talking about: Boris Nikolayevich, | 
believe, had big goals, an extensive perception that a lot needed to be 
changed. And Borya was playing a game. 


Yumashev: Yes. But at the same time, one of the myths is that 
power for Borya was important as a means to make money. 


Aven: No, he wasn’t very interested in money. It was the game 
that was important. 


Yumashev: What he cared most about was participation in the 
process. Maybe Shvidler will tell you how Boris squandered the money 
he received for Sibneft. 

Aven: He didn't even know what he squandered it on. 


Yumashev: On Ukraine, on Georgia, on Kyrgyzstan. Total idiocy. 


Anatoly Chubais (continued) 


“We need Lebed” 


Aven: What impression did Berezovsky make on you? 


Chubais: A very strong one. | should point out that whenever any 
kind of entrepreneurial potential in a person is connected with a basic 
culture, plus some fundamental scientific level, this is not a “magenta 
jacket”. This is, in a sense, the exact opposite of what most frightened 
and alarmed us. Of course, his force of attraction was incredible. A 
bright, powerful intelligence, instant reactions, the ability to generate 
some unthinkable solutions. By the way, in that respect | take off my 
hat to him. 


Aven: Can you recall a couple of examples of such solutions? 


Chubais: Of course, for me one of the brightest periods was the 
1996 election. He played one of the crucial parts in it, if not the key 
one. 


Here’s an example. It was February or March 1996. Things were 
very bad, Boris Nikolayevich’s ratings were gradually beginning to rise. 
| had already taken charge of the campaign. | get a phone call from 
Borya: “Anatoly Borisovich, we need to reach an agreement with 
Tuleyev immediately”. “Tuleyev? What about him?” “We need to sort 
the issue out with Tuleyev: it’s clear that we’re going to get into the 
second round, meaning that he won't. The balance of votes in the 
second round between Yeltsin and Zyuganov will fundamentally 
depend on what position the candidates who lose out in the first round 
take”. “Yes, this makes sense. What's next?” “So it’s very important 
that Tuleyev supports us, we must get through immediately”. "Well, 
that makes sense", | say. 


The conversation took place at one or two in the morning. The next 
morning | came to work. | get a call from Boris Abramovich: “Well, 
technically, we’ve come to an agreement, everything is fine”. “Who 
have you come to an agreement with?” “Tuleyev”. “Where are you 
calling from?” “From Kemerovo, we’re now in the Kuzbass173. | flew in, 
we talked, found a basic solution. I'll come back and tell you what kind 


of scheme he would agree to”. 


Honestly, we hadn't even started thinking about the second round 
yet. The ability to see a problem one step before it arose, to propose a 
solution, and even implement it on his own — in this sense Boris 
Abramovich was simply amazing. 


Aven: That’s a very interesting story. | didn't know about Tuleyev. 


Chubais: In my opinion, of every 10 ideas Boris Abramovich 
proposed, only one would be mediocre. Of the remaining nine, there 
would be three or four extremely interesting, fantastically promising 
and groundbreaking ideas, two or three controversial ones, and two 
monstrous, unacceptable ones which had to be nipped in the bud, 
otherwise they could destroy everything else. And it was very difficult 
to separate one from another. For example, it was he who came up 
with the Letter of Thirteen. Do you remember this story? 


Aven: | remember. About a social peace. 


Chubais: About a social peace between the communists and the 
democrats, about the fact that we all had to come together — and this 
was already in April or May 1996, two or three months before the 
elections. It was some kind of total absurdity, beyond understanding, 
simply pointless... But Berezovsky, as always, was so excited by the 
idea that he convinced himself and went on to persuade everyone 
else. At some point, | realised that the amount of effort required to 
scupper this idea was just too much. | physically didn't have the 
resources for this. So it was necessary to minimise its harmful 
consequences. | took out some of the most stupid bits, but overall the 
idea made it through, the letter was published. 


Aven: Boris was able to inspire and give confidence, he performed 
the function of an engine. You know how to do this yourself; he didn't 
play such a role for you, but for others? For Yumashev, for Tatyana 
Borisovna? 


Chubais: Berezovsky, of course, charged others with his energy. 
Actually, he had a positive effect on me as well. But that’s what it was: 
an energy boost, not a confidence boost. These are different things, in 
my opinion. 


Aven: Did you lack energy? You were extremely energetic 
yourself. 


Chubais: He was still positive, he didn't need to get artificially 
excited. If you said to him, “Listen, Borya, let’s do this thing”, he would 
pick up from there, begin to search for a solution himself: “It’s best to 
do this, I'll go there now, then there...” — well, if everything was fine, 
he would start doing something. There was no need to waste any more 
effort on him. 


Aven: What other ideas did Boris propose? 


Chubais: Alexander Ivanovich Lebed. The whole scheme174. 
Aven: Did he come up with all of it? 


Chubais: All the way through: a) the essence of the scheme; b) 
the negotiation process. 


Aven: Did Lebed already realise when entering the first round that 
he would subsequently be batting for Yeltsin? 


Chubais: Of course, he did. We’d discussed this with him directly. 
Aven: Was it Berezovsky who negotiated? 

Chubais: Alongside me. But this was a huge idea. 

Aven: Say a few words about Korzhakov’s dismissal. 


Chubais: Berezovsky played no special part in that. Actually, it 
was done by Boris Nikolayevich, just in case. 


Aven: He needed to be persuaded. This was already without 
Berezovsky? 


Chubais: Yes, Berezovsky didn't participate in this in any way. 


Aven: If | understand correctly, you were on good terms with 
Korzhakov at first. 


Chubais: At first there was no relationship to speak of, though we 
were acquainted. Then there was a good relationship. Later we got 
into a situation when Korzhakov started waging a war to destroy us, 
and it was quite tough. As you know, there were also assassination 
attempts; people died. 


Aven: | know nothing about these assassination attempts. 


Chubais: How come? There was Fyodorov from the Sports 
Foundation. 


Aven: Yes, he gave a big interview, and then he was murdered. 


Chubais: Of course. The essence of Korzhakov’s position was that 
the election should not be held, that it should be cancelled. Extend 
Boris Nikolayevich’s presidency for two years, during which time the 
country will stabilise and everything will be fine. But how we would be 


able to extend the term if the Constitutional Court (which was 
controlled by the Communists) decided this extension was illegal the 
following day — that question Korzhakov didn't answer. 


Aven: Do you think that it was impossible to follow Korzhakov's 
plan? 


Chubais: It would have been lethal. 


Aven: If you had thought that the Constitutional Court could take 
your side, that you could persuade it, would you still have not 
supported Korzhakov in anti-constitutional actions? 


Chubais: | see... No, if | believed that Zyuganov’s victory was 
inevitable and there was any political scenario — not a scenario of an 
armed uprising, but a political scenario for preventing this victory — of 
course, | would have supported it. No doubt. 


Aven: So you didn't support him for pragmatic reasons — because 
you believed that Yeltsin could win the elections? 


Chubais: Absolutely. 


Aven: Did you think that if you’d gone along with Korzhakov’s 
suggestion, it would have been fraught with considerable problems? 
That is, it wasn't about the principle, but about the feasibility? 


Chubais: All of the scenarios Korzhakov suggested were primary 
school level. In this sense, they could not even be discussed seriously. 


Aven: The very idea of cancelling the elections didn't scare you, 
but the intellectual poverty of his proposals did? 


Chubais: It wasn't intellectual poverty that scared me, but the 
complete unfeasibility of this idea, whose second step would lead to a 
bloody confrontation. 


Aven: Do you think that until the very last minute there was a risk 
of losing the election to Zyuganov? 


Chubais: Of course. Listen, we won by 2.5 per cent in the first 
round. | still think that this had a symbolic meaning. If Yeltsin had come 
second in the first round, even if by half a per cent, we wouldn’t have 
benefitted from this gigantic turnaround between the first and second 
rounds, when entire regions made a U-turn. 


The country wasn't just split (otherwise, | am not sure this makes 
sense); over half of the regions were controlled by Zyuganov. And in 
these circumstances it wasn't very easy for the governors to get their 
bearings. There were a number of governors, including respected 
ones, who, affected by the results of the first round, made a complete 
U-turn and went in the opposite direction. 


By the way, these days it’s become almost commonplace in our 
liberal society to think that Yeltsin’s election campaign was entirely 
falsified. 


Aven: That’s not the case. 


Chubais: Absolute nonsense and a complete failure to see the big 
picture. At least for the simple reason that the amount of skulduggery 
is directly proportional to the amount of power. The situation at that 
time was that we had, at best, half or even less power. 


Aven: However, administrative resources were used. Above all, 
Yeltsin had TV working for him. 


Chubais: That's the most important thing. However, it was only 
national television that was working for him, and not because it had 
been bought, but because journalists had already formed an 
established class. 


Aven: Well, not exactly. You had an absolute power resource — 
you controlled television completely from a staffing point of view. 


Chubais: Of course, we had some influence over staff. But at the 
same time, I'm firmly convinced that there was a profound journalistic 
understanding: look, guys, this isn’t a joke anymore, this is a virus. 
Communists and freedom of speech — these things are definitely not 
compatible. And the absolute majority had an internal incentive, of 
course... if we ignore everything, from the Pravda and Sovetskaya 
Rossiya papers to the regional television companies that were in 
Zyuganov’s hands, and which worked for the opposition. 


Aven: It was precisely because Zyuganov could control the 
regional bosses, but he couldn’t control the national ones. But 
generally speaking, it fits into the global understanding of the word 
‘manipulation’. This, of course, was a manipulation of social 
consciousness. The elections weren't rigged, | didn't even hear such 
accusations. But | did hear that substantial administrative resources 
were used, and the fact that you actively used television is no secret. 


Chubais: The very same administrative resource was used by 
Zyuganov, his governors, and his ministers. In exactly the same way, 
our special services, to a large extent, either didn't work for Yeltsin or 
simply went over to Zyuganov’s side. In the end, acting through 
Korzhakov, they betrayed Yeltsin and actually played into Zyuganov’s 
hands. So the picture was complicated. 


Aven: Do you believe that Berezovsky had any model of the future, 
some kind of scheme? Kudryavtsevi75, who defends him in every way 
and loved him in general, told me that Berezovsky had spent billions of 
dollars building a democratic society in Russia. He could have just sat 
back and relaxed, but instead spent money on building democracy. 
How do you feel about this? 


Chubais: Of course, he spent money on charity, he spent money 
on democracy, that’s true. But what exactly was Boris Abramovich, if 
we get to the very heart of the man? What was his greatest joy, the 
main thrill that he got from life? Of course it was the game itself, the 
process. 


In the very same 1996 election, there was this one occasion. It was 
already February or March, the situation was extremely difficult, 
everything was hanging by a thread, the special services were working 
against us behind our backs, Zyuganov was very strong. We were only 
sleeping for three or four hours; we were starting to lose it. One night, 
at one or two in the morning, he suddenly says — and | still remember 
the expression on his face — “Anatoly Borisovich, but how cool is this!” 


| didn’t even understand what was cool: things were crumbling, 
falling apart; we had to come up with some urgent plan at six in the 
morning in order to protect ourselves from the blows of the 
communists. And here he is, going, “What a thrill after all!” | say, “What 
is? What are you talking about, where’s the buzz?!” “How cool, here 
we are, all of Russia in front of us, and we’re running all of it”. “Lord, 
what are you going on about...” But this was something really deep 
within him. 


Aven: Did you address each other formally? 


Chubais: Yes, always, as well as name and patronymic, even 
when our relationship was at its most tender... So, for him, of course, 
the most important thing was the game. Which is why, in fact, the 
ending was so tragic — there was no game anymore, there was no 
game left. The good of Russia, the good of the Motherland? No, of 
course not. And not money, not even position, but the process of the 


game itself. Why was he able to tread one path, then go off in another 
direction and come up with the Letter of Thirteen? Because this is a 
creative process, when intrigues get conceived in the brain, when 
paradoxical ideas arise. Petya, you understand this more than anyone 
else. He would come up with something in his head, then start bringing 
it to life, then tens, hundreds of thousands of people would get 
involved — this is some kind of indescribable pleasure. 


Aven: | believe that one of Berezovsky’s problems was that he 
didn’t have a model for the future at all. 


Chubais: | agree with you on that. He had no model for the future. 
He wasn't about the future, he was about the process, the game. He 
played with both Lukashenko1i76 and Yeltsin with equal success. With 
anyone, really. If he’d been invited to Turkmenistan he would have 
collaborated very keenly with Turkmenbashi177. 


Aven: Which of Berezovsky’s human qualities do you consider 
important? 


Chubais: Will. Courage. The ability to take gigantic personal risks, 
a total recklessness bordering on adventurism. 


Aven: Yes, this is true. 


Chubais: His position was easily reversed, and it would be proven 
so convincingly that he himself would be the first to believe that it had 
been this way from the start. And everyone else would also believe it, 
of course. Berezovsky had a very powerful intellectual apparatus, an 
instant reaction, the ability to generate large-scale and reasoned 
political decisions. A unique quality. His ability to perform, his ability to 
analyse was valuable in itself, but many possess this. But the ability to 
generate solutions — | don’t even know a single person in this country 
better than Boris Abramovich in this department, not a single one. 


“We need Lebed”. We have no time for this at all, we’re working on 
another issue. “No, we need Lebed”. “Why?” “This is why, and for this 
purpose as well”. I’ve just recalled a couple of such cases, but there 
were dozens, hundreds of cases when it was necessary to decide 
what to do in an impasse. Yes, we found ourselves in an impasse 
every day. During the elections as well. In 80 per cent of cases, 
Berezovsky came up with a solution — though often it could on no 
account be implemented. 


Sergei Dorenko 
Moscow, February 2014 


Sergei Leonidovich Dorenko (b. 1959) is a Russian journalist. From 
1985 to 2000 he worked in television. He took an active part in the 
media and propaganda support given to the State Duma elections in 
1999, then the presidential elections in 2000. That year, he was 
suspended from television after making a controversial programme 
about the sinking of the Kursk submarine. He was the editor-in-chief of 
the Govorit Moskva radio station until his death in 2019. 


Aven: You were at the sharp end in the most important clashes of 
the 1990s, including the 1996 election campaign and then the well- 
known fight with Luzhkov and Primakov. So my desire to talk to you is 
rather natural. Let's start chronologically: when did you meet Boris? 


Dorenko: We first met behind the scenes; that is, we didn't see 
each other, but we already knew each other in absentia. This was of 
fundamental importance. In June 1994, he was almost blown up at the 
gate of the LogoVAZ club. He was covered in some kind of minced 
meat from the body of his own driver, because the driver was torn to 
shreds; part of his face was burned off. 


Aven: | was there, | arrived about 15 minutes later. 


Dorenko: And | came with a film crew, maybe two hours later, to 
mock him. And | was absolutely enraged. 


Aven: Why to mock him? 


Dorenko: I'll tell you why. At the time | was shooting a programme 
called Podrobnosti178 that was broadcast at 8:20 p.m., after Vesti779. 
And | arrived there with this pretentious position that rich scum — 
obviously bandits and villains, because a decent person cannot be so 
rich — were shooting each other in our streets. There, on air, | said 
that | would like to open up a huge shooting ground where all these 
scum would shoot, torment, torture, and blow each other up, make 
belts from the skin off their backs — a designated place where all 
these creeps would deal with each other. | said, “I don’t feel sorry for 
Berezovsky, I’m delighted that they tried to blow him up, but there 
could've been a teacher there just carrying milk. She’s walking home, 
she’s tired, her legs are hurting, and Berezovsky gets bombed nearby. 
Is it decent to interfere with good people? Blow each other up ina 


designated place”. That's what | said. Boris knew that | was shooting 
and that we were the only film crew in the proximity of the building. 


Aven: Were you allowed inside or were you outside? 


Dorenko: They didn’t let us in. We filmed his outer line of security. 
In the building across the street, there was a man with binoculars and 
weapons standing on the balcony, some of his people were checking 
whether there were any snipers, and we filmed all of it. And he saw it 
on TV. And this played a crucial role, because when he heard me 
saying that we had no pity for scoundrels but we feel sorry that 
scoundrels are being blown up next to us — then he, burnt, broken, 
covered in meat, said to himself, “I’m definitely going to get this 
journalist, I'll get to know him, we’re definitely going to be together”. 
That’s the conclusion he came to, an unorthodox one. 


Aven: Paradoxical, yes. 


Chicken and watermelon 


Dorenko: In 1995 we happened to meet again when Vlad 
Listyevi80 was assassinated. It was the first of March. | must point out 
that there was no time to talk then: Berezovsky was gloomy, 
heartbroken over the fact that Vlad had been murdered and that the 
ORT project was going awry. And | was a partner of Irena 
[Lesnevskaya] and Dmitry Lesnevsky181 and, in essence, wasn’t 
taking a lead role, but just working on the programme. But it so 
happened that I’d seen Vlad the week before, and | was in a terribly 
depressed state because | had seen the guy, shaken his hand, spoken 
to him, and then things turned out so awfully. But Berezovsky and | 
were there together. 


And later we made this programme called Versii with Irena 
Lesnevskaya and Dima Lesnevsky, for Channel One. And suddenly, at 
some point, they kicked me out of Channel One. And | thought it was 
Berezovsky who had ordered them to sack me. Because for Yeltsin he 
was responsible for Channel One. And all | had said was that it was a 
lie that Yeltsin had cardiac angina, because cardiac angina is treated 
with nitroglycerin tablets, but he’d disappeared for a long time. Of 
course, this was a lie. And | said that Chernomyrdin had undergone 
coronary bypass surgery; they weren’t telling us about it, but doctors 
were discussing it amongst themselves. 


So Chernomyrdin spoke about me, Korzhakov said that | should be 
fired — basically, that was what everyone thought. And as far as | 
understand, Yeltsin, who had never interfered in the affairs of the 
press, nevertheless said in despair, “Well, is there really nothing you 
can do about this Dorenko?” He said this, and then Berezovsky came 
to see me. And | didn't let him in — that was our second meeting in 
absentia. 


Aven: He went directly to the TV headquarters to see Irena? 


Dorenko: He went to Irena Lesnevskaya. And | hid in the studio, 
eating chicken and writing the script. Irena used to feed us chicken 
drumsticks for free. And | was eating chicken, and Berezovsky, having 
left his security detail on the ground floor, came upstairs as an ordinary 
person. Oh, and here’s something else that couldn’t but really touch 
you: he was sitting there eating watermelon for 40 minutes. My crew 
members had brought a watermelon back from a trip. 


Aven: He was never arrogant, this is true. 


Dorenko: He sat down, my producer sliced the watermelon for him 
and fed him watermelon for precisely 40 minutes. He was sitting 10 
metres away from me, next door, and asked, “Is Seryozha free?” The 
producer Lena rushed in and said, “Well, are you free now? You fool, 
you've got the Berezovsky sitting here, do you understand this or not?” 
| said, “Lena, I'm writing the script. Did | call him here?” “ No”. “Did he 
come himself?” “Yes”. “Did | promise to see him?” “No”. “He can go to 
hell, let him eat watermelon. If | want to, I'll let him in”. He finished his 


watermelon and left. 
Aven: Without showing any irritation, | bet. 


Dorenko: No, absolutely no irritation whatsoever. He came, he ate 
— well, it didn't work out. 


Afterwards he called and asked me to pop by. "You see, we’re 
men, we need to talk, Seryozha", he said. | came to see him at the 
LogoVAZ club, and he said to me, “You see what the matter is, the 
situation is this: I'm a fan of yours; | like what you do. But Korzhakov, 
Yeltsin, and Chernomyrdin are all frowning, and Yeltsin says, ‘Well, 
can anything be done about this person, why is he such a fly in the 
ointment for us?’ It’s a big problem, people are complaining about 
you”. At the time Luzhkov, Lukashenko, Chernomyrdin, Korzhakov and 
Yeltsin were all complaining about me simultaneously. He said, “Well, 
how can | shield you? You see, | want you to continue working, but | 


can’t, | don’t have enough strength to cover you. I'll hide you: start 
making a crime show. I'll tell everyone that you don’t talk about politics 
anymore, you now talk about criminals. If you want | can just pay you, 
and you'll get off the air”. 


| replied to him, coldly, “Thank you, Boris Abramovich”. And | went 
to a press conference, which they helped me organise, because I’d 
moved to NTV by then. Malashenko and Gusinsky helped me. | was 
happy: 33 cameras turned up, and | counted how many cameras were 
on me. And again | said very nasty, offensive things: that a man who 
knows how to sell used cars imagines himself a god on the grounds 
that he is allowed to wipe corridors in the Kremlin. | said, “Basically | 
think that this is wrong, my homeland is going the wrong way”. After 
that | went to NTV and continued this programme, now under the 
beacon of a free press. 


Aven: So, that’s when you de facto met Berezovsky, right? 


Dorenko: Essentially, yes. But before that, | was at war with him 
and felt contempt for him as a rich man. 


Aven: He had a striking ability to completely ignore this. No 
reflection, no offence. It’s a great scene: he arrived, he sat there for 40 
minutes, ate some watermelon. Well, no means no, so he got on his 
way. He didn't shout, “I am the great Berezovsky, give me Dorenko!” 
— nothing like that. 


Dorenko: No, never in his life did he behave like that with anyone. 
He just simply solved the issues that he had planned to solve. Though 
these issues weren't necessarily practical. 


Aven: Actually, | believe that deep down he said to himself many 
times, “I am me, and who are they?” People make a scandal when 
they believe that they are a little more important but the other side 
doesn’t recognise this. You don’t get offended by a rabbit or piglet. 
Why be offended by them? He used to say all the time that he was 
himself, and all the others were the others. One needed to know Boris 
well in order to feel this and to take offence. Because basically, of 
course, he gave no reason for such a grievance. Outwardly. 


Dorenko: No, he didn't. 


Berezovsky’s pager 


Dorenko: | must say that | didn't want to cover the 1996 election 
on principle. Personally, | voted both against Yeltsin and against 
Zyuganov — | voted for Yavlinsky. And there were two rounds... 


Aven: | remember. 


Dorenko: Yavlinsky dropped out, and the run-off was on 3 July. | 
had to call Gusinsky, go to his office to start a new project. So I call on 
3 July, and they tell me, “Gusinsky left last night”. At one in the 
morning they departed from Vnukovo 3182; they had jets waiting. 


Aven: Yes, they went to Spain. | was with them. 


Dorenko: Everyone went to Spain, everyone. | told the secretary, 
“Darling, Spain isn’t on the moon, there’s a phone line. Just call 
Volodya, please. Tell him that we agreed to meet on the third, or at 
least speak on the phone”. “Okay, I'll report”. Evening comes — not a 
word. On 4 July, not a word. | call her again: “Volodya Gusinsky asked 
me to pop by”. 


On 6 July, | finally page Berezovsky — | had his number. He once 
asked me to write it down: "Old man, call me if anything happens, I'll 
jump to the rescue". Berezovsky's pager number was 141-70, you 
dialled 974-01-01. 


Aven: You still remember it? 


Dorenko: Yes. So | typed, “ld like to meet. Dorenko”. | get a call 
back a minute later: “Where are you? I'm at Tokyo”. Tokyo was a 
Japanese restaurant in the Rossiya Hotel. “I'm at Tokyo, how long will 
it take you to get here?” 


Aven: Had he already returned? Because he was also in Spain, 
we were together. We flew to Spain right after the vote. | have a photo 
of us three, very pleased with what happened. 


Dorenko: Yes. And | was annoyed that Gusinsky wasn’t getting in 
touch. When | got to Tokyo, he was there with his wife Lena 
Gorbunova. “Come on, here’s some tuna sushi for you: six pieces, six 
pieces. All right, come on — you're now doing a show on Channel 
One”. | said, “Wait, but | have an agreement with Gusinsky”. He 
replied, "Never mind, forget it". Then he jumped up and shouted to the 
waitress, “Another six tuna sushi for this young man”. And he said to 
me, “Stay here with Lena. Lena, chat with him so he doesn’t get bored. 
Have fun with him, Lena. | must dash”. And he dashed off to the 


Kremlin — physically, on foot. 
Aven: Yes, that’s right across the street. 


Dorenko: Forty minutes later he returned and said, “I’ve sorted 
everything out, everything’s been covered; under my responsibility 
you're starting a new show on Channel One”. | ask: “An economic 
review, as agreed with Gusinsky?” He said, “What bloody economics? 
No. The flagship show”. | say, “Oh, oh, well, okay then”. 


So we begin. A former head of a sports organisation, Mr. Fyodorov, 
accuses Korzhakov of something. We jump on a plane, fly to Cyprus 
together, meet at a hotel semi-conspiratorially, before someone 
succeeds in murdering Fyodorovi83. That’s the kind of filming that 
started — and all still in 1996. 


And Berezovsky looks at me, surprised, and says, “Wait, for the 
kind of things we’re doing, you need to be paid extra”. And | reply, “l 
don’t know how much cash | need, | never spend it either way, | wear 
jeans all the time, God knows how much | need”. “But you and | were 
flying half in secret, we could have been killed, Badri organised some 
kind of terrifying cover, bodyguards — should | pay you something?” 
“Boris Abramovich”, | say — we addressed each other officially at the 
beginning — “Boris Abramovich, | beg you, if I’m cold or starving I'll let 
you know. | don’t know these Jewish doings of yours”. Yes, he loved to 
joke about Jews. Later, when | needed money for a film, | said to him, 
“Borya, please give me some money”. And he replied, “Seryozha, 
money, money — what are we, you and I, Jews?!” 


Then the oligarch wars began, the war with Nemtsov started. In 
these wars we first joined forces with Gusinsky and NTV, then 
separated decisively. A war broke out with Gusinsky, who took the side 
of Nemtsov and Chubais, and we were in opposition. Pointing fingers, 
putting the blame... 


ORT 


Aven: So, after dinner at the Tokyo restaurant, near the Kremlin, 
you began to work on ORT, and Berezovsky became your mentor; in a 
sense, your boss. Didn't anyone even try to give you any orders, 
besides Boris? 


Dorenko: No, because my head’s out of joint. People came to see 
me, tried to issue instructions, but | ... either ‘insulted them with action’ 


or told them to go to hell in no uncertain terms. It was more convenient 
for me that way, | don't like people. 


Aven: Yes, | see. 


Dorenko: We had breakfast on Tuesdays. It was my time, he owed 
me this breakfast... Another important point: he wasn’t punctual, it 
always enraged me. 


Aven: “Wasn't punctual” is putting it mildly. 


Dorenko: If, for example, I'm told, “You must be there at two”, then 
it means that at 1:15 I'm already circling around the block. Because, | 
think, even the security is embarrassed that | arrived at 1:15, so | hang 
around until half-past and then go to the security desk. There are only 
two people like this in Moscow: myself and Irina Knakamadais84. We 
consider it a challenge when someone comes later than half an hour 
prior to a meeting. And Boris was exactly the opposite, and one could 
wait for him for 40 minutes or an hour. 


Aven: Berezovsky didn't respect people; he basically didn't 
consider it necessary to be precise. After all, precision means respect 
for another person. But to demand precision from others also means 
respect for oneself. When he ate watermelon sitting in the studio, he 
had no respect for you, no recognition that you were so wonderful that 
he would happily wait. He simply didn’t give a damn about you, he had 
to sort out his issue, and he didn’t care what you would think of him. 
Therefore he was prepared to be humiliated. After all, people aren't 
prepared to humiliate themselves, because it is unpleasant for them to 
look bad in the eyes of another person. And he didn't care about your 
opinion at all. That’s why it was fine to be late for a meeting with him. 
These are two parts of the same thing. 


Dorenko: | would tell him, “Borya, listen to me. | promise two 
things a week, | do five, everyone respects me. You promise 100 
things a day. And then you do 10. Do you understand that 90 people 
get deeply offended by you? You create hatred”. 

Aven: And what did he reply? 


Dorenko: He said, "Yes, and couldn’t care less, | don’t give a 
damn". 


Aven: That’s a very honest answer. 


Dorenko: “Now listen”, | would say, “Gusinsky is respected by 
everyone in Moscow, they all worship Gusinsky, because he sent 
several employees to Israel to be treated at his expense. At the same 
time, we know the whole truth about Gusinsky. Borya, half of Moscow 
feeds from your hand, starting with Gergievi85 and ending with...” You 
understand who | mean, right? “And everybody just spits at you in 
response. Sakharov's widow accepted $3 million and spat back, 
saying, “This is dirty, stinking money from stinking Berezovsky”, or 
something like that186. 


Aven: Whereas Gusinsky actually respected and appreciated 
people, and the gap between Gusinsky and his staff was significantly 
narrower than between Berezovsky and those who worked for him. 
Externally it may have seemed exactly the opposite. Gusinsky acted 
like a boss, but at the same time he didn't consider himself to be 
smarter, stronger, or more talented. He believed that it was his team 
and he was one of them. Borya really believed that he was very 
special. Unsubtle people didn't feel this, but a subtle person saw it. 
This was especially felt by people with wounded pride. And in fact, a 
lot of people didn't like Borya — those who were capable of picking up 
on this. Gusinsky was really well treated, his staff were his friends, but 
there were no close friends in Borya’s entourage. He was capable of 
good deeds — paying for medical treatment, donating money — and 
he wasn't a greedy person, but many people could feel this other 
attitude in their bones. 


Dorenko: That's the thing — | noticed. But | must say, | thought: 
maybe they want something from him? | had a special position. For 
example, when he was already living in London and sent for me, he 
almost never checked me into a hotel, only a house. And | know that it 
was rare. 


Aven: Let's go back to the Tuesday breakfasts. What did you 
usually discuss at these breakfasts? Were they one-on-one? 


Dorenko: One-on-one, always. We would start with our children, 
with the story of how someone’s bulldog had chewed up a budgie... By 
the way, he always remembered my daughters’ birthdays, he might 
bring something from Tiffany for my daughter, he was very caring. If | 
loved Irish whiskey, they would never bring me Scotch. In this sense, 
everything was always completely on point. 


Aven: In terms of social rituals he was a very sharp person. 


Dorenko: And then we continued to talk about the struggles that 


awaited us. He began to prime me by saying that such-and-such an 
Onexim wasn't paying its employees in Cherepovets187. To which | 
replied, “Come on, bring me the signed and sealed documents — the 
real papers, not photocopies — and we'll deal with Onexim”. He 
promised that the papers would be delivered. 


| leaf through the materials about oligarchs, and say, “I don’t 
understand, there’s debit, credit, some kind of bullshit. Send me 
someone smart so he can explain to me what’s written here”. He 
sends Sasha Voloshin. | say, “Alexander Stalyevich, you sit down 
there in the corner, here are some yellow post-its, attach the yellow 
post-its and explain what is written here in human language”. And he 
sat with me for two hours reading, highlighting... That's how we set up 
the working process. 


Yevgeny Shvidler 
London, June 2014 
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Sibneft, and from 1998-2005 he served as president of the company. 
Forbes estimated Yevgeny Shvidler’s net worth at $1.1 billion in 2015. 
He currently lives in London. 


Aven: You and Roman Abramovich were Badri’s main business 
partners, so it’s interesting for me to talk with you about the business 
atmosphere of the 1990s and about Berezovsky as a businessman. 
But first tell me a little about yourself. When did you emigrate? 


Shvidler: In January 1989. 
Aven: And when did you return? 


Shvidler: The first time | came back was in the spring of 1994. 


Different air 


Aven: What struck you when you returned after a five-year 
absence? 


Shvidler: The darkness at Sheremetyevoiss. l’d grown 
unaccustomed to the image, I’d forgotten it. The plane landed at 
Sheremetyevo, and everything around was dark, everything was small, 
everything was about the same as I'd left it. But I’d forgotten what it 
was really like. Then, when | got into the city itself and my friends were 
there — Roman, Blokhis9, Valery Oif — | felt a little bit at home once 
again. But everything was different outside on the street. 


Aven: What was the general feeling? 


Shvidler: The first thought was that the air was completely 
different. When | left, there was a complete sense of physical security. 
Of course, there was a feeling of hostility to everything that was 
associated with the Soviet Union. When | left, perestroika had already 
begun, but it was the Soviet Union. And when | arrived, the feeling of 
physical danger was in the air. | just didn't understand what was 
happening. Well, for example, my pals were accompanied by weird- 
looking security guards. Do you remember what bodyguards looked 
like in those days? 


Aven: Yes. Big and sturdy. 


Shvidler: They were sturdy and strangely dressed, and they 
behaved strangely as well. And in general, you know, I’d never known 
people like that before. Then there was this eternal “label’— 
"individuals of Caucasian ethnicity". When | was leaving, they were 
called “Georgians” at the Cheryomushkinsky market near the institute. 
Later it turned out that they were all Azerbaijanis. 


Aven: “I know you Georgians, I’ve visited Tashkent...”190 
Shvidler: |’d never heard anything about the Chechens. “Oh, 
Chechens, the evil Chechens, they kill everyone, they’ve taken over 

everything”. And it just hung in the air. 
Aven: Did you check into a hotel? 
Shvidler: | spent the first night at Andrei Blokh's parents, in their 


Soviet apartment. I’d forgotten what it was like... without detail. All of 
that was a new punch in the face, but the people were still the same. 


You can imagine what five years these were: the Soviet Union 
collapsed completely, the United States fought the first Iraq war. 


I’d lost touch with the Russian language; by the way, that was a big 
blow. Many words were new. People wanted to show that they were 
already doing business. For example, the word marzha191 — | had no 
idea what people meant. On the other hand, if you don’t speak the 
language, in a short period of time you lose it. | couldn’t express what | 
wanted to say in Russian. They thought it was out of snobbery. And at 
the same time they already had a lot of money. 


Aven: Were you nonplussed by this? 
Shvidler: Not nonplussed, but yes — it was a strange feeling. 
Aven: You came without any money, didn’t you? 


Shvidler: Compared to them, yes. | had a job, I’d graduated from a 
university, | was a culture vulture, | was ‘making a career’. That is, | 
understood what to do to earn the money for an apartment and so on... 
And | understood that | definitely didn't want to be there. | was bored 
there, although | learned a lot, it was a superschool. But | realised that 
| wanted to ‘hustle’. 


Aven: In the film The Wolf of Wall Street192, [Leonardo] DiCaprio’s 
character meets a guy and he asks, “How much do you make?” “| 
make $70,000 or so”. And the guy immediately quits his job and 
follows him. Did you have the same experience when you met your 
friends? 


Shvidler: If you remove the cinematic part, then yes. 


Aven: By the way, | met Roman around the same time, on the day 
of the putsch in 1993. 


Shvidler: lve heard this story. Yes, he was very impressed when 
you called Gaidar on the phone from the car. That’s what he 
remembered. 


Aven: Recently Yura Shefler sat where you are now sitting, and 
said that in the 90s he had a feeling of complete freedom and unlimited 
possibilities. Did you have that feeling? 


Shvidler: | used to have it before. At the time when the 
cooperatives were created, before my departure. It was exactly that 
feeling. But counter-intuitively, it pushed me out of the country, 
because | thought, “If such a thing is possible here, then what is out 
there?” When | got to Italy | had to wait for a visa to the States, so my 
friends from Mozzhinka193 and | started selling stuff on the local 
market. We would buy things from immigrants, watches — the usual 
stuff — and sell them. | thought, “If my pockets are already lined with 
lire here, it will be raining money in America”. 


Aven: And is that what happened? 


Shvidler: No. You have to work there. But what Yura said, | 
understand, | feel. You know, there are certain essences — it’s difficult 
to describe them in words. You can describe the dust they leave 
behind, but the sensations themselves... 


Aven: Were you afraid for yourself personally? After all, you, too, 
were immediately given protection? 


Shvidler: No, | was working with them, | was with Roman around 
the clock. You know, it wasn't a business, it was a hangout. The 
working day was the same there at midnight as it was at noon. 


Aven: And what did you do? 


Shvidler: It was Roman who did it — he already had a well- 
established business at that time. He mostly sold petroleum products, 
and all sorts of things in general — coal, for example. He taught your 
friends the essence of the oil trade. 


Aven: My partners, that is. Linshits believes that he taught them. 
These days everyone thinks that they taught them something... And 


you started doing the same thing? 


Shvidler: Besides the fact that we’d all been pals before this, | 
think my idea was to contribute an internal structure. Not to refine, but 
to structure it all somehow — for the sake of efficiency, not for the sake 
of beauty. | had real experience in this. 


Aven: What did you find interesting in the business atmosphere 
then, or perhaps annoying? What surprised you or, on the other hand, 
what did you like about it? 


Shvidler: There was a great demand for my theoretical knowledge 
from school, which | could apply without restriction. Nobody criticised 
anything. 


Aven: They knew nothing about any of it. They didn't know what 
normal accounting was, right? It was you who set it up. 


Shvidler: That's right. But for what? Not because | loved it so 
much. | wanted loans because there was no working capital, interest 
rates were absolutely appalling, no one at the bank wanted to give 
anything. Do you remember how banks provided money? 


Aven: | remember it well. | was the president of a bank, after all. 


Shvidler: One of my initial missions was this: Vitya Taknov, 
another one of our friends, had a bank, and | needed to get a loan 
there. At the same time, interest rates were very different in the West. | 
had the idea of financing all our export business abroad. 


Aven: Did it work? 

Shvidler: Absolutely. We were the first to do it. 

Aven: Which bank? 

Shvidler: Raiffeisen. 

Aven: Yes, Alfa started out alongside Raiffeisen. 

Shvidler: Yes. It was a thoroughly creative, satisfying process. 
With my own hands | could create something that I’d learnt from a 
textbook, make it happen through conversations or persuasion. Then 


we made the first syndicated loan. Then there was Sibneft; we made 
the first corporate Russian Eurobond. You’ve asked what struck me, 


what surprised me most? The ability to do this with such pleasure. 


Aven: Did you interact with your business partners? With the 
factories, with the directors? Was there some kind of a cultural gap? 


Shvidler: It was huge! And this is the part of the work that wasn't 
for me. 


Aven: You mean you had to drink vodka with all of them? Go to 
the bathhouse? 


Shvidler: You had to play along with their jokes, and it had to look 
natural. You know, that’s probably what you need to do to get on with 
me as well. That is, | don’t blame them, but they were completely 
different people. On the other hand, two directors seemed to genuinely 
like me. When their children were involved, they would ask me to do 
something for them. 


Aven: For them, you were the personification of a cultured, 
intelligent, semi-American person. They treated you like a Jewish 
doctor, right? 


Shvidler: Well, yes. On the one hand, something seemed a little 
off, but on the other hand, you can count on this to an extent. And | 
always liked these two. They had such fundamentally good qualities, 
you know. 


Aven: Shefler and | were talking about how until 1996 the level of 
corruption was significantly lower. After the 1996 election, the informal 
relations between business and the authorities began to be extremely 
monetised. And in the early 1990s, directors and governors were still 
old-school; money had less significance on the whole. Is this an 
accurate observation? 


Shvidler: Absolutely. These people existed in a world where 
money didn’t matter. They already had it all. 


Aven: They lived under communism. 


Shvidler: Under communism, though not in the cheap everyday 
sense, but they simply thought about what was good for the people, 
what was good for their employees — and there were 200,000 
employees, and 3 million inhabitants in the area. They didn't disgrace 
themselves with these petty sums. And there were a lot of these 
people, | think. There were several of them in our immediate circle. 


Aven: You established a good, truly reliable relationship with them. 
This was also very important. Roman is a talented person in this 
regard. 


Shvidler: Joking aside, that’s true. And it was all going with 
complete sincerity. 


Sibneft and the loans-for-shares auctions 


Aven: As far as | understand, in Russia you immediately started 
making good money. Sibneft was a fundamental breakthrough, right? 


Shvidler: Not in the practical sense. You know, even though | kind 
of came to earn money and hang out with the guys, it wasn't like, 
“Look, I’m going to work for this period, and then go on holiday”. We 
lived together, and this is still the case, despite the fact that we've all 
got older and changed a little. Things were more intense then. And as 
for practical changes — your protagonist, Berezovsky, played a big, 
crucial role in the implementation of these changes. He was a leader in 
this business. 


Aven: Private jets, yachts? What do you mean? 


Shvidler: All of it. He knew where Courchevel was. | understand 
that it wasn't him, but Potanin who discovered it first, but Berezovsky 
was the one who saw something somewhere and immediately spread 
the word. He was a populariser. He worried about my routine, for 
example. At some point, he said to me, “This is the most expensive 
phone network in the world, the best, you should have it. You shouldn't 
have this phone, you should get that one, and this is how it should be 
connected. We shall spare no expense”. Suits should only be tailored 
Brioni, that sort of thing. That is, he had seen a beautiful lifestyle and 
was very responsive to it. 


Aven: Berezovsky entered your life during the New Year holidays 
in 1995. We went on vacation, | invited Berezovsky, and Germani94 
invited Roman. Roman had approached me earlier, and, already 
knowing that vertically integrated oil companies were being founded, 
he asked me if | could help him open such a company based on 
Purneftegaz and the Omsk plant. | had no such political opportunities, | 
didn't have such a relationship with Chernomyrdin, and | turned him 
down. And then Roman shared the same idea with Berezovsky. 
Berezovsky got excited, flew to Moscow and quickly came up with a 
scheme: there are presidential elections coming up, they need 


financing, and they would need television for this. He’d already come 
to an agreement with ORT that he was going to take control it and that 
they needed money for this. And now there would be a company co- 
owned by Berezovsky and Abramovich, respectively. And this 
company would become the source of financing. That was the 
scenario he came up with, it’s no secret. 


Shvidler: Well, the time sequence was slightly different, but it 
doesn't matter. He already had television in his pocket. 


Aven: But it had to be financed. 


Shvidler: Yes, you know he wasn't in the habit of paying for 
anything. And then this opportunity just turned up out of the blue. 


Aven: You started working together on Sibneft. Here’s a question: 
how much did Sibneft change your lives? Before Sibneft, Roman was 
one of a few successful midweight oil traders. Sibneft put you in an 
exceptional business position. 


Shvidler: No, because there was Lukoil, and there was Yukos as 
well. How did it change our everyday routine? At first, nothing 
changed. Look, before Sibneft we had already managed the capacities 
of anumber of future Sibneft divisions, we’d already been trading 
petroleum products for a year and a half, which was considered a very 
long time in those days. The Sibneft decree, privatisation — that 
applied to property. And as for work — whatever office we had, it 
remained the same, whatever job that was, it remained the same as 
well. It was necessary to come up with ideas to keep the money 
flowing; we had to pay for this company. It had a powerful effect on the 
brain, and it was a lot of work, we had to really bustle about. 


By the way, all of this was described in detail in our court case. 
Because Berezovsky claimed that he had been doing that. It turned out 
he hadn't. 


Aven: | had it somewhere in my head that the funding was 
provided by Smolensky, in particular. 


Shvidler: No. We used Smolensky’s bank. And our funding was 
well-known. We took out a huge loan for those days, to pay for the 
supply of oil and petroleum products. We sold enough for a long time 
to come. 


Aven: One way or another, despite the fact that you spent money 


and so on, | believe that the way you got Sibneft, through the loans-for- 
share auctions, was a tremendous mistake. 


Shvidler: Let's discuss this if you want. | believe it was the right 
way. 


Aven: You see, one way or another, the authorities made the 
ultimate choice of what to sell to whom, and all the others who ‘weren't 
right’ were completely cut off from this. | don’t want to disclose the 
details about Purneftegaz, because we attempted to buy it as well, if 
you remember. And | know everything about what Badri was up to in 
Samara at some point, but that’s for another conversation. But, of 
course, in the end the government made administrative decisions for 
political reasons. What’s most fascinating is that these were mainly 
Chubais’s decisions, made under the pressure of various 
circumstances. Chubais sliced it all up: Yukos goes to Khodorkovsky, 
Sibneft goes to Berezovsky... 


Shvidler: It was like that for a reason. Menatep was financed by 
Yukos; they already owed them a whole lot of money. 


Aven: They were associated with this company. 


Shvidler: Everyone was already associated with someone. 
Surguneftegaz195, for example, was associated with its director and is 
still associated with him to this day, as you can see. 


Aven: State assets were handed over to the business groups 
associated with the administration of these assets. They didn't want to 
go against the directors. Of course, Chubais came up with an idea that 
they had to build an alliance with the directors. Some directors were in 
symbiosis with new businessmen, so let’s give it to these guys. In the 
case of Yukos, Muravlenko had already bet on Khodorkovsky: they 
were together, and this was a significant reason. Which does not justify 
the injustice of this system. 


Shvidler: Ah! But none of this has anything to do with justice. 


Aven: Yes, because Yukos was bought with the money of the 
Ministry of Finance and with the money of Yukos itself, one way or 
another. It was an unfair scheme. | believe that justice creates an 
atmosphere; this atmosphere determines economic growth — not 
particular decisions, but a general attitude. 


Shvidler: Petya, my friend, that would be in a perfect world. 


Aven: You didn't have the feeling that this amounted to unfair 
distribution? 


Shvidler: No. You know why? | was inside it. In addition, | was 
responsible only for a small fraction. 


Aven: Basically you were only responsible for the money? 


Shvidler: Only the money, yes. Roman managed the whole 
process, just so you know. Roman. 


Aven: Yes, | see, | have no doubt about this. 


Shvidler: As for justice: later on the opposition emerged, other 
people with a different privatisation plan; then at the next stage there 
was a big dispute with Potanin. When the year was over, we had to 
deal with the collateral. We had to reverse this scheme. 


Aven: You had to seize the collateral? 


Shvidler: There was a window of opportunity there. Someone 
could have paid more or something like that. And over this time the 
general political situation, as you remember, changed; it was no longer 
the year 1995, but the year 1997. In 1997 Potanin was already first 
deputy prime minister. He and Berezovsky were no longer on speaking 
terms. So a real war had begun, and you no longer think about justice, 
but about how to deal with the matter at hand. You also took part in 
this, by the way. In 1997, when Potanin tried to quash our offer, you 
also tried to make a bid. 


Aven: That’s what I'm talking about. And they cut us off absolutely 
unfairly. We were ready to pay the state more money than you did. 


Shvidler: No. You weren't ready to pay anything, Petya, and your 
paperwork wasn't in order, on top of that. 


Aven: Nonsense. We were cut off by a biased party. 

Shvidler: Well, Petya, do you want to discuss this at length? 

Aven: No, not at all! What I’m saying is, did you get a sense of 
injustice? | did, from the very beginning: | had a row with Chubais at 


the time, and | thought that the scheme was plain wrong. If there’s a 
buyer who’s willing to pay more... 


Shvidler: Someone was ready to pay more? 


Aven: Of course. | don’t want to go into detail, but | understand as 
well as you do that at some point the state could have received more 
money for these assets. 


Shvidler: It wasn't a matter of more money, of whether this guy will 
give 10 million more, or another one 10 million less. They paid the 
amount defined by the contract. The fact that years later the Accounts 
Chamber wrote that they should’ve received billions is complete 
hogwash! 


Aven: No, the billions part is hogwash! One hundred million more. 
But it's not about how much more could have been collected. | believe 
that the principle itself is wrong: they could have got more but gave the 
assets to someone who offered less. And this is a clear violation of the 
principle of equity. 


Shvidler: Petya, you’re well aware that you and | can have endless 
arguments about this. Let's say I’m the one who has to make the final 
decision. | can see that this group is offering more money. Okay, | 
understand that they’re going to syphon this money off from production 
to pay me. To do this they’ll make 10,000 people lose their jobs. Then 
let those others do this, from the state’s point of view, on a national 
level. 


Aven: Did you not ponder over this topic, did you not discuss it? 
Did you just play the game of buying assets? 


Shvidler: Who are you referring to as “you”? Personally, | did. 
Nobody asked me specifically; | had my tasks, other people had tasks 
of their own. But if they’d asked me, “Maybe we shouldn't buy it, 
seeing that Alfa Bank is offering more?” it wouldn’t even have made 
me laugh. It would just have gone in one ear and out the other. 


He was inconvenient from a business point of view 


Aven: This, of course, would not have been a question for you or 
even for your new companion, Boris Berezovsky. By the way, that was 
the first time he popped up in your circle. What impression did he 
make on you? Were you fascinated by him, like so many others? 


Shvidler: Roman had already known him for some time. And | 


heard all these stories, “Oh, gosh, oh dear”. Even what you now would 
react to with an “oh dear” would have been a “gosh” back then. “Ah, he 
can come to a meeting and fall asleep, ooh!” You see? That is, he can 
allow himself to do that. 


Aven: Meaning he was a special person. This is similar to Roman 
admiring my phone call to Gaidar from the car. He was free of these 
immense connections and this immense cynicism that Berezovsky 
possessed. 


Shvidler: | wasn’t so cynical either. All of us were younger, Petya, 
and life was different. And everything changed very, very quickly. 
There was a huge tectonic shift, the country collapsed, and when 
you're inside you don't see it, but from a distance it looks a little 
different. 


I'll repeat myself: I'd already known and heard a lot about 
Berezovsky. Back then he was in every newspaper, in every piece of 
news — good, bad, this, that. | believe | first met him at the club, there 
was no other place. But my impression matched what I’d heard about 
him. Then we went somewhere together, but that’s a different story 
entirely. You know how he can enchant. He always behaved as if he 
was passionately interested in you. 


Aven: So you were enchanted? 


Shvidler: In this sense, 100 per cent. Besides, Berezovsky was 
older than me, it was a big difference at the time. To me, Sibneft was 
my life, which is not a small thing. And he was moving in 35 different 
circles at the same time, doing this, doing that. There was Rupert 
Murdoch, some foreign media that | had always taken seriously. 
Admiration is the wrong word, but | respected him for this. 


Aven: Did you see him as a businessman or not? 


Shvidler: He was triggered by large figures. “Is this the largest? 
Then yes. And who's bigger than us? Let's try to do something about 
it...” That was the language he understood, whereas everything else 
meant zero. But this didn't make me respect him any less, you see? 


Aven: What did you respect most? He didn’t stick his nose into 
your business. You didn't discuss business matters with him after all. 


Shvidler: No, | did not. Look, he was a personality, as you 
remember. And he made me look important in my own eyes. When we 


travelled to the States together, he entertained me all the way — this is 
because he had been eight hours late, and I’d waited for him onboard 
for eight hours. | had no reason to treat him with disgust or malice. 
Moreover, | was surprised that some other people treated him that 
way. 


Aven: There is a legend that says that you did actually treat 
Berezovsky without respect, believing that he wasn't a businessman, 
was surplus to requirements and that you could manage without him. 


Shvidler: That’s not true. 
Aven: Did you call him Grandad? 


Shvidler: Never in my life. | never treated him in that way, | just 
knew a different part of his life. He never behaved like an old man. 
What | reacted negatively to was the cash flow between him and 
Roman. 


Aven: What do you mean? 


Shvidler: Well, he was extorting money from Roman. This was 
described in detail in the court case. And it was me who had to 
execute it, that is, to figure out where to get money from while we had 
to pay for this and that. You know all of his projects. 


Aven: Did he at least report what he spent it on? Or did he just 
say, “Give me money”, with no mention whatsoever of where it was 
going? 


Shvidler: Well, he would say, “We need to give it to so-and-so”. He 
didn't use it for himself. 


Aven: He did keep a lot to himself for a living. His soending was 
impressive. 


Shvidler: Yes. “I have to pay for the private jet”. So | realised 
where the money was going. | always tried to do it slowly or send less. 
Berezovsky knew this, and it must've been very unpleasant for him. 
And, if he sent some third party over to me, the money was sent 
instantly. 


Aven: Did he contact you directly or through Roman? Did he call 
you himself? 


Shvidler: Once or twice maybe. As far as | understand now, it was 
when he had already promised to pay someone so long ago and still 
hadn’t returned the money. Shall | remind you of one payment? It was 
to you. 


Aven: We had two transactions with him, $5-10 million. It was for 
these amounts, right? 


Shvidler: Three or five million. 


Aven: | had no idea that it was you who paid, because Badri 
informed me that it was them. | only conducted two deals with 
Berezovsky in my life. The first one was for eight million, and the 
second one was for five million. That’s it, in fact... Did you get into any 
arguments with him? Or did you only speak with Roman? 


Shvidler: Into these arguments, no, but into universal ones — yes. 
When we were working on the first eurobonds, for instance, | 
discussed it with him a lot. He was associated with the company, and 
no investors wanted to touch the bonds because of this, as you 
understand. So | walked around selling them personally. 


Aven: One way or another, he didn't really understand business. 
Did he at least read the annual reports on Sibneft? 


Shvidler: Are you joking?! 
Aven: Did he read the P&L part of the report? 


Shvidler: No. He read it at the level of... So he would say, “We 
have to pay that and that, or we’re done”. Roman would reply, “There’s 
no money”. And he would say, "Show me then". He also loved talking 
to other people in the oil industry, “They’ve earned that much, and 
what about you?” That was the level at which he could keep the 
conversation going. 


Aven: Well, you're a public company, everything’s transparent, 
open. 


Shvidler: Neither of them could wrap their head around it. Both 
Roman and Borya believed that reporting was some sort of a Soviet 
remnant performed for the sake of the state. Some of the numbers 
were made up by people we hired for money; they wrote something 
there. They sincerely thought this was okay — not because we were 
conmen, but because that’s how life works. That reporting was done 


for the sake of some non-existent investors. 
Aven: That’s funny. 


Shvidler: On the other hand, why is it funny if you haven't read 
books on the subject? And your only source of information was Soviet 
films in which an accountant would syphon off money from a vegetable 
wholesale warehouse. 


Aven: So you say that you used to have long conversations with 
him when flying. What did he discuss with you, if he wasn't interested 
in business, but it was the only thing you were interested in? You’re 
like apples and oranges. 


Shvidler: No, I'm not only interested in business. You know, he 
spoke with people from various walks of life: writers, pseudo-scientists 
or real scientists; he collected ideas, asked them to write reports for 
him, then tried to put something together with the help of these ideas. | 
remember travelling to New York with him. At the time he had an idea 
about how society should be organised, so we discussed that. 


Aven: Do you remember what was said? 


Shvidler: It was about democracy. That was when Chernomyrdin 
resigned196, and you know what happened next. He spoke about how 
a country could be managed in the manner of a corporation. There’s a 
board of directors, the chairman of the board... 


Aven: And that was going to be him? 


Shvidler: No, from what | heard from him, he didn't want formal 
authority with responsibility. He wanted them to consult him in the 
evenings or call him on the phone. Which is impossible as you well 
know... 


Aven: Indeed — and he didn't understand that. 


Shvidler: On the other hand, in our history and in our time there 
have been characters who had a serious influence on the authorities. 
Do you remember Yakubovsky197? Although Borya’s ambition was on 
a different scale entirely... 


Aven: I'd like to dwell on the subject of ‘Berezovsky as a 
businessman’. I’ve discussed with his colleagues from the institute 
what kind of a mathematician he was — and he was no mathematician 


at all. 
Shvidler: A ‘business’ one. 


Aven: Yes, he was a ‘facilitator of science’. But could you call him 
a businessman or not? According to your definition of the word 
‘businessman’. 


Shvidler: Look, here we are in Britain. What is a businessman in 
this country? It’s a person who invests their or someone else's money 
— venture capital, which for the most part is their own anyway — in 
different companies. Their business is investing: increasing value, 
selling, buying. In short, doing something with them. 


Aven: But Boris invested money as well. 


Shvidler: Did he really invest money? He invested in himself or his 
services, which can be equated to money. That’s also common in this 
country, by the way. And as for money... When he was at the top he 
made a lot, but in the end, when he was completely out of work, he 
gave it all away to the people who surrounded him here. And those 
people quickly melted away, and that was that. That is, it should be 
said that he was a businessman, but not a very lucky one. 


Aven: Did his business advice cost you a lot? 


Shvidler: He didn't give out business advice; he was selling 
himself. But if we take, for example, the period from 1994 to 1996, he 
was a typical businessman of that time. 


Aven: At some point you needed him though; you wouldn't have 
launched Sibneft without him, this is obvious. When was the inflexion 
point at which he became a hindrance instead of a help? 


Shvidler: From whose point of view, Roman’s or mine? As for me, 
it was right after everything settled down with the property and the real 
business started. 


Aven: And Roman believed that we needed Berezovsky; they had 
some kind of a relationship history. 


Shvidler: Roman didn't have a consumerist attitude towards him, 
you see? Berezovsky and | weren't friends, whereas Roman was his 
friend. Later it turned out that he wasn't a friend, on his [Boris’s] 
initiative. Many, many years later, and for no reason at all. 


Aven: So you think that after the company’s acquisition he was no 
longer required, he wasn’t helping the company? 


Shvidler: His name definitely didn't contribute to the growth of 
capitalisation. He was inconvenient from a business point of view. 


Alexander Lukanov 
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Aven: Sasha, you managed Alfa Bank’s cooperative business and 
lent money to Berezovsky. Tell me the story of how he and Badri 
returned this money later on. 


Lukanov: | hadn't lent that money. When | joined, the focus was 
already on recovering this loan. It was a very badly serviced loan. For 
Alfa back then it was a small amount, 15 or 20 million dollars. To 
LogoVAZ. | came to Alfa Bank and after a while | saw there was a loan 
on our books that was already four months overdue: they’re not paying 
interest, nobody’s calling us, and they’re not answering the phone, not 
giving any information. 


Then we got lucky: we caught hold of some transit money and 
arrested it. Now, of course, everyone appeared immediately, making 
calls. “Release it”, they said. “We're not releasing it’, we said. “Release 
it, they’re going to call you now. Haven't they called you yet?” “No, they 
haven't”. 


This carried on for several days, then | got word that Badri wanted 
to negotiate with us. They figured out who was holding the cash and 


not releasing it. I’m already on my way out, and Fridman meets me in 
the corridor. “Where are you going?” he says. “I’m off to meet some 
fellow called Badri”. | knew about LogoVAZ from reading the 
Kommersant newspaper, and [I knew] who Berezovsky was, but | 
hadn't heard anything about Badri. | say, “I’m going to LogoVAZ to sort 
out the debt, some Badri’s inviting us over”. And he says, “But do you 
know who he is?” And I say, “No, | don’t. They’re saying that he’s the 
person with whom | can discuss the question of why they’re not 
returning the loan”. And Fridman says, “You know what, | don’t think 
you should go anywhere. Let’s wait for them to come to us 
themselves”. 


He was bored 


Lukanov: After that, there were some negotiations: through 
various arrests, we were able to clear most of the amount. And Badri 
said, “Okay, let’s have a meeting”. Berezovsky was supposed to come. 
We actually had the meeting at your place. 


Aven: They came together. 


Lukanov: Badri came first. Berezovsky turned up later: he was 
late. 


Aven: And there we discussed that we should recover the interest 
and the fines from them. 


Lukanov: Yes. When we’d essentially paid off almost the whole 
amount, it turned out that there were still outstanding fines. This was 
the custom in business at the time: 365 per cent annual penalties. 
They couldn’t understand why, firstly, we weren't giving way at all, and 
secondly, why we were forcing them to pay off the fines. 


Aven: The fines came to $800,000, | think. Almost a million. 


Lukanov: For some time we extended their loan against additional 
collateral. And all that was left were pure fines. 


Aven: They thought it was completely unfair to charge them fines. 
Well, we had counterclaims against them at that time. 


Lukanov: Yes, something on television. 


Aven: Personally, Berezovsky and | were friends, but right then, in 
terms of business, they’d already deceived us, the way we saw it. On 
television, on ORT. 


Lukanov: Berezovsky arrived. It was the beginning of the summer 
of 1996. Everyone, of course, was waiting for him to arrive. And 
Berezovsky came. He already knew what this was about; he 
understood that for some reason we were asking him for such an 
unfair amount. But, as | understand it, he wasn’t interested in the 
amount at all and wasn’t interested in the fine. He was interested in 
how other people treated him: whether they agreed with him or 
disagreed, whether his opinion was taken into account, whether they 
were his rivals at the time, or enemies, or friends. This was more 
important for him because when he found out that some fines had to 
be paid, he said, “Okay, | agree, the money needs to be repaid”. 


Aven: No, initially they didn't want to. Then they left the room, 
talked, discussed separately for two minutes, came in and said, “We 
will pay everything”. And paid up, all of it. What impression did 
Berezovsky make on you personally? 


Lukanov: At that moment, of course, for me he was a man from 
the news. But then he wasn't really motivated, because, in fact, both 
the amount and the deal were of little interest to him. He came there at 
Badri’s request. 


| remember seeing him later in London, and he was a completely 
different person. Here, he was brimming with some kind of internal 
energy. There he only told jokes about Vovochka198 all evening. But 
that was probably 10 years later already. 


Aven: He didn’t seem like a businessman to you then, this 
Berezovsky? 


Lukanov: Well, not at all. We were expecting a person who makes 
huge deals, who influences important people in the state. But the man 
who turned up was someone who basically found this conversation 
tedious. He bristled when they pointed out that he was in the wrong. 
And the amount itself wasn’t much to talk about. 


Aven: It was $800,000. 


Lukanov: Yes. For some reason, Badri hadn't solved this problem, 
and now Boris had to talk about it, but of course it wasn’t some kind of 
serious intrigue. 


Aven: That is, he was bored. 
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Aven: | feel awkward interviewing you, a journalist, but | think you'll 
tell me everything yourself. To begin with, a question: how did you first 
meet Berezovsky? 


Vasilyev: | was in the advertising business in those days, we had a 
small company called “yurigagarin”, with lowercase letters in one word. 
And the times were such — it was 1993-1994, as we know — that 
even small firms could make a lot of money from advertising. | 
remember that we even pinched a contract for some creative 
production from Video International. Lesin was only grateful to us, 
because why should he bother with creative work when he had so 
many orders. 


It was a very difficult period. One of my clients was killed. You 
know, there was this Dolgov, from Moscow City Bank. Remember the 
advert? “A good bank, a stable bank, Moscow City Bank”? Well, they 
bumped him off in the middle of Black Tuesday199, 11 October 
1994200. And we had a good order from this bank, it was a rich one. 
Then I had a pal, head of the firm Partiya, Sasha Mineyev201 — he 
was also killed not long ago, by the way, 27 bullets. He was the one 
who was doing Western computers with AM Trade. They imported all 
these computers for three million, and not one of them turned on. We 
don’t bear the advertisers any ill will, but still... 


On the whole, it was a period of decline, and on top of that my 
daughter was going to be born, and | had no damn money at all. 


Vodka and caviar 


Vasilyev: And suddenly | get a call from Ksenia Ponomaryova, 
whom | worked with from my very first day at Kommersant. She says, 
“Please, as a tribute to our long friendship, you'll now listen to me 
carefully and not tell me to fuck off. Pretend that you’re considering my 
proposal. But believe me, there is a lot of money there”. 


| say, “Well, of course, Ksenia, I'll listen to you”. She asks, “What 
are you doing?” | say, “I’m watching some crap on ORT”. She says, 
“Whoa, whoa, that’s exactly what I’m calling about. You see, Kostya 
Ernst and | have realised that our PR is an absolute failure. 
Berezovsky would be delighted if you came to us to do PR. We’ve 
already introduced you to him in absentia”. 


And at that moment | was in real need of money, though I’ve hated 
PR all my life. “Okay”, | said. And so | arrived at 40 Novokuznetskaya. 
It was 1995, and Berezovsky was some kind of legend for me. | knew 
that he’d bought a crazy amount of advertising on ORT. Of course, I’d 
seen him somewhere, but back then he wasn’t particularly prominent 
in the press. 


On the other hand, | wasn’t interested in politics or news at the 
time, because | was involved in advertising. ld probably seen 
something like that on TV. And on top of that they’d tried to 
assassinate him. | can’t say that this made an impression on me 
because hits were being taken out on everyone back then. If they 
weren’t trying to bump you off, it meant you were a loser. Such were 
the times. 


So | arrive at No. 40, at this mansion. Do you remember that he 
had a bar instead of a reception room? | see that there aren’t many 
people inside: Kolya Svanidze202 and Alexander Nevzorov203 are 
sitting there. And I'd had a very big falling-out with him at some point. 
And I say to him, “Alexander Glebovich, you’re the one person | didn’t 
want to meet here”. 


But to be honest, it was a bit scary for me: it was the first time I’d 
been to a place like this. A minion came up and said, “May | bring you 
something?” | pulled myself together and said, “No, | don’t need 


anything. Just 100 grams of vodka and black caviar”. | was only joking. 
But they brought me 100 grams of vodka and black caviar. 


Aven: And you liked it. 


Vasilyev: As it turned out, this was a rare case, because Borya 
accepted me quite quickly. | managed to finish the vodka, of course, 
but if | remember right, | didn’t have time to finish the caviar. Well, he 
and | started talking about what PR is, blah-blah-blah. | outlined my 
ideas about PR, and he said, “Oh, cool! We understand all this bullshit 
just the same”. At that moment, the word ‘PR’ was basically a dirty 
word; it was better to call someone a faggot than a PR man. And in 
general, it was probably fair at that moment. Because that’s the kind of 
PR you get in a country like that. 


He says, “Well, cool! So we’ve agreed on everything”. And | say, 
“Hang on. What will my fee be for our programme?” He says, “Yes, just 
think about it”. | say, “What should | think? | already know everything”. 
And Ponomaryova’s sitting there. He says, “Well, Ksenka’s sitting 
here, maybe you’re uncomfortable in front of her?” | say, “I’m 
comfortable”. 


Here’s the thing | really liked. This was Berezovsky to a tee! He 
showed off in front of me, and | showed off in front of him, naturally. 
We exchanged some clever words, a few terms in English —'target 
group’, ‘unique selling proposition’. And when | told him the amount, he 
said to me, “Isn’t that a shitload?” It was so touching! 


And | honestly explained to him, “Basically that is a shitload, but 
you understand that this is how | see this work. If you think I’m going to 
walk around the market and stick banknotes on journalists’ foreheads, 
I’m not. | have my own reputation”. Although by then | hadn’t worked in 
the press for probably three years. But | did have a reputation. 


Aven: What was your last job at Kommersant? 


Vasilyev: Deputy editor-in-chief. Yakovlev had already retired. He 
would sometimes appear on the horizon, but Ksenia was the editor-in- 
chief. And I'd quit, | hadn't felt the way the wind was blowing. 


When Kommersant was switching from a weekly to a daily format, 
ld come up with a certain strategy. | went off to Latvia for a week, sat 
on a farm, and wrote out the whole concept like an honest man. | came 
back and they told me, “We don’t need this at all! Everything’s going to 
be different!" They explained the strategy to me, and | said, “No, 


Volodya, | won't work in such a situation”. He was wildly offended. 
Later, however, he told me, “Actually, you were right to leave, because 
you would have been a great nuisance”. But it was Yakovlev who was 
right, not me. 


Aven: Because it worked out. 


Vasilyev: Because it turned out to be an amazing thing, it was just 
something unfamiliar for me. After all, | was probably thinking 
according to some old standards. 


Aven: Did you like Berezovsky the first time you met him? 


Vasilyev: | liked him a lot! And most importantly, he said, “Well, 
okay, then talk to Badri about the money”. | didn’t even know who 
Badri was. | thought it was a surname — Badry. Then | realised that 
this was always the case: he solved the fundamental issues, but it was 
Badri who doled out the money. Then | met Badri. Badri was already 
calm about the amount; for him, this wasn’t serious money. But for me 
it was a lot of money. 


That’s how the story turned out. Indeed, | liked Berezovsky. The 
fact that | left after a year is another story. 


Aven: So, you did PR for a year? 

Vasilyev: Yes. My position was deputy general producer for public 
relations. But at the same time, | received the same amount as Kostya 
Ernst, who was the general producer. The general director was Sergei 
Blagovolin. 

Aven: Yes, | remember. 

Vasilyev: He would sit glugging his whisky; the office was large, 
but they used to tell him, “Don’t touch anything”. He was a stately man. 
A very nice person, by the way. 

Aven: That’s true. 

Vasilyev: It’s a pity he died. 


Aven: So was Kostya already in charge then? 


Vasilyev: By and large, Badri was in command, of course. He had 
the position of ‘deputy general director’, but everyone understood that 


Badri had the last word. Blagovolin, it must be said, didn’t really get 
involved in anything. He just had representative functions. 


| felt comfortable. | had these powers, for example: | could quickly 
make comments, without asking, on behalf of Berezovsky or 
Blagovolin, if | was absolutely sure that | knew the subject. Because in 
the time it takes to get through to them on the phone... If you react 
quickly to the press, you’re a star. That is, they’re already grateful to 
you. And I’d say, “Open the speech marks!” And I’d come up with 
something. | should say that there were never any cock-ups. 


But | wasn’t able to build anything. It was still such a handmade 
thing, and it had nothing to do with PR as a system. 


Beer and dried fish 


Aven: What, in your opinion, was Boris’s role in the elections of 
1996? 


Vasilyev: So I'll try... | didn’t know all of his secret mechanisms... 
Well, alright! Here’s a medical fact! When he and Gus204 drank a 
bottle of cognac in Davos... 


Borya arrived in Davos and realised that the entire press, all the 
Western elites were simply kissing Zyuganov’s backside, and 
everyone was already accustomed to the fact that this was normal. 
Back then, he and Gus were on hellish terms! And he gave him a call: 
“Well, Volodya, we can meet at your place or at mine, lm here in the 
lobby bar”. | think it was a brilliant story overall. It was a positive thing 
for the country that, for a short period, people came together who 
could really make decisions, who knew how to make decisions, and 
who knew how to think several moves ahead. And | already knew what 
difficult relationships everyone had with each other. 


Borya was very witty in one of the interviews he gave to my 
magazine205, and Lyonya Miloslavsky printed it later in Kommersant. 
He said, “The communists thought that they would be facing off 
against the rotten intelligentsia, but they came up against the bestial 
grin of capitalism”. That was an elegant phrase. And it was really him 
who did this. Maybe | don’t know something, but he was the engine. 


Aven: How did you get into such a meaningful position, the job of 
editor-in-chief? 


Vasilyev: Well they had the Ne Dai Bog206! newspaper. 
Remember it? It was a vicious anti-communist newspaper? Smolensky 
spent 13 million on it. Colour, 10 pages. 


Aven: Was this for the elections? How long was it published for? 


Vasilyev: Well, it probably came out for two months. Once a week, 
maybe more. | was also the deputy editor-in-chief there, but the main 
staff there was Yakovlev, Lyonya Miloslavsky and me. | was on 
secondment. 


Yakovlev says to me, “Listen, come to us”, and | was really bored 
at ORT, so | was happy to make the move. He says, “How much 
should | pay you?” | say, “You don’t have to pay me at all, | earn a big 
salary at ORT. And you don’t need to do anything, just come to an 
agreement with Borya”. And he says, “I'll make a deal with him”. Then 
Borya calls me and says, “Yes, great idea, amazing newspaper, 
Andryushenka! Go there of course. Only | ask you - not to the 
detriment of your main job”. | say, “How? Is it nights and weekends?” 
He says, “Well, something like this”. And I tell him, “Then you'll have to 
pay me some dough, since that’s the way things are”. 


And, of course, it was a very fun two months, very cool. And really 
without breaking away from my main job. For example, | did some very 
subtle lobbying for one piece of bullshit when Borya was buying 
Noyabrskneftegaz. Some Americans were also trying to buy it, and | 
scared them off with the help of the press. | mean, | had an effect, but 
that wasn’t really what | wanted to be doing. 


And when after Ne Dai Bog! | returned to Korolyova Street, for 
some reason | felt so sad... | came to Badri and said, “Listen, Badri, | 
don’t have any complaints, but nothing’s worked out for us. And it’s not 
your fault, this is what the country’s like and this is what the politics are 
like. And what | do, a girl can do for $3,000 if | write her instructions 
and draw a diagram. And | don’t really need this”. Badri said to me, “I'll 
think about it, give me three days”. 


And they were already calling me back to Kommersant, to head the 
magazine which is now called Vlast, and it had almost died. It was 
called Kommersant Weekly, and it was a brilliant magazine. | worked 
there for a year. And Badri let me go. Badri said, “Listen, I’d really like 
to tell you: stay, and everything will be cool and different...” That’s what 
Borya would have said, by the way. But I didn’t contact him. And Badri 
told me, “...But | understand that this is bullshit, nothing will be any 
different there. So go ahead, let's stay friends”. 


Basically, | became the editor-in-chief of the magazine. And Borya 
lured me away from there again, he took me on instantly as head of 
the news programme Vremya. That's how it was. In May I sent an 
issue of the magazine to production and worked for a day and a half 
without a break. | sat there all Friday, Saturday night and most of 
Saturday. | went to the dacha, and then Borya called: “Andryushenka, 
we need to confer, where are you?” | say, “I’m driving down the 
Kaluzhskoye highway”. He says, “Can you come back?” | say, “Hang 
on, it’s a solid double line here”. 


| turn around and drive back there, sleepless. And Yumashev is 
sitting there, Ponomaryova’s sitting there. Yumashev, | think, was 
already the head of the presidential administration. And Tanya was 
also there. This was 1997. 


Aven: And what was Ksenia’s position at that time? 


Vasilyev: She was head of the Vremya news programme. She 
was responsible for all the election coverage and had a persistently 
green complexion. And she handed over all the cases to me for two 
days. Then she went off to some clinic in Switzerland and they cut her 
open like a frog. 


When | went in, | thought, “Now l'Il have to wait an hour or an hour 
and a half for Borya, I’ve already had enough of all this”. And I’d taken 
a beer, and | had a dried fish with me, I’d already cleaned it. And then 
they tell me to please go in. | come in with the dried fish, and a minion 
follows me, carrying the beer; | hadn’t even had time to finish it. As | 
recall, Badri was also there, sitting in the corner. He looked at me and 
said, “Well, damn’. 


Aven: And you became head of the Vremya programme? 


Vasilyev: Yes. They persuaded me. To be honest, | was very 
nervous. 


Aven: You had practically nothing to do with television? 

Vasilyev: Yes, | had nothing to do with it at all! | say, “Doesn’t it 
bother you guys that | don’t know where to stick the Betacams?” They 
say, “Come on, listen! It’s not ballet’. 


Aven: What was your function? Political censorship? 


Vasilyev: No. The function was very clearly defined, which is why | 


agreed. The people [who worked on Vremya] were just sick and tired 
of these elections, they were all zombies. But these people weren't 
bad, and they were really good specialists, as | later realised. People 
needed to be brought back to real journalism. And Borya says, “Now it 
will be calm, everything’s amazing! You’ve got the whole summer 
ahead of you. Just get on with it, there are no complaints against you”. 
lt was a noble task, really. 


Aven: You switched to ‘ty207 very quickly, right? Were you so 
democratic with Berezovsky? 


Vasilyev: At the very first meeting, he told me, “Let’s be on a first- 
name basis”. | say, “Let’s”. This was in 1995. 


Aven: This made quite the impression. The unapproachable 
Berezovsky immediately switches to ‘ty’. Skilful, skilful... 


Vasilyev: Yes. And by the way, that’s how he appeared. It’s not as 
if Boris Nikolayevich Yeltsin had said something to me using ‘ty’. I'd 
have shit my pants. But in fact he’s really such a sociable guy. 


Aven: Yes, quite democratic. In his behaviour. 


Vasilyev: And at ORT | was doing honest journalism. That's why | 
was kicked out of there six months later. 


The country was alive 


Aven: You were right in the thick of life in the 90s. What 
impression do you have today of those times? 


Vasilyev: They were amazing. In fact, when they say ‘the wild 
90s’, for me it’s like an insult. You know, it’s like telling a veteran that 
the Great Patriotic War208 was complete shit and Russia was really to 
blame for it most of all. The veteran will fly into a rage, and he'll be 
right. And for me, it’s just an insult when they criticise the 90s. 
Basically, they fertilised the soil for Putin. He’s a lucky man, of course: 
he came, and everything was great. And it wasn’t just that [the price of] 
oil that was growing: there was a plan for how to sell it, how to extract 
it, how to process it. And what’s more, the Soviet people suddenly 
realised that you reap what you sow. 


Aven: Yes, that’s right. 


Vasilyev: In this sense, the crisis of 1998 was wildly beneficial. 
And remember how Russia recovered from it. 


Aven: Very fast. It simply rebounded — boom! 


Vasilyev: In even less than a year. And everyone just perked up. 
What does this mean? That the country was alive. Of course, we have 
a grim heritage. But what do you think, how do you cut out a 
cancerous tumour? Naturally, hair falls out, brows, eyelashes, we 
know this... But the person is cured of the cancer. Why are you now 
complaining that your hair isn’t growing? 


It was really cool. Look, now we’re remembering how the country 
climbed out of 1998. But it’s still climbing out of 2008 and fat chance it 
will. 


Aven: Now, for the first time we’ve had a recession for two years in 
a row209. This hasn't happened since the early 90s. 


Vasilyev: That’s because everything’s finished already: people 
have forgotten how to do things, there’s no initiative, everyone’s afraid 
of everything. Well, I’m already a pensioner, basically. 


Aven: The 90s were the best years of our lives, that’s true. 


Vasilyev: And this isn’t only about our generation: it’s just that for 
the first time people began to understand that they had agency. 


Vladimir Pozner 
October 2014, Moscow 


Vladimir Vladimirovich Pozner (b. 1934) is a Soviet and Russian 
television journalist and the first president of the Academy of Russian 
Television. He was best known as the host of TV link-ups between the 
USSR and the U.S. From 1991-1997 he was co-host of the Pozner & 
Donahue programme on CNBC (U.S.). Since 1997, he has mainly 
worked in Russia on Channel One. 


Aven: You returned here from the U.S. in 1997. What surprised 


you most of all? 


Pozner: You know, something interesting had happened. When 
the 1996 presidential elections were approaching, you remember 
perfectly well that Yeltsin's rating was extremely low. Zyuganov should 
have won. And | know that —in Davos | think — the appropriate people 
then got together and said that this couldn’t be allowed to happen. 
Accordingly, television mauled Zyuganov, didn’t give him the 
opportunity to speak and boosted Yeltsin in every possible way. And it 
worked: in the end he won. At the time | said that everything was done 
right, that | understood this decision, | myself wouldn’t really want the 
communists back. But who carried out this decision? Journalists. | say 
that at that moment they ceased to be journalists — they became 
propagandists. You can't be slightly pregnant. Your innocence is gone. 
And I’m convinced that what happened next has its roots there. 


Aven: And not only in journalism. In everything. 


Pozner: Well, and in everything. Hence what we see today, when 
there’s no journalism at all, and you can count the number of real 
journalists on the fingers of two hands. 


Aven: Berezovsky is far from the only one to blame for this. 


Pozner: No, far from the only one. | even think that perhaps he is 
less to blame [than others]. 


Aven: It is a profound misunderstanding that the means defeat the 
purpose. Unfortunately, this was not recognised. In 1996, of course, | 
was a participant in this game, not as active as Berezovsky, but we 
also participated somehow. Very few people questioned the 
appropriateness of such manipulation at the time. The elections, of 
course, were not fraudulent; the votes were counted more or less 
normally. But the manipulation of public consciousness was gigantic. 
As, basically it was in 2000. 


Pozner: Of course. Well, and as for what happened later — we 
won't talk about that. 


Aven: Yes, people will write about that later. Let’s go back to the 
90s. In the years you were away television changed dramatically. In 
the 90s a galaxy of brilliant people appeared: Igor Malashenko, Oleg 
Dobrodeyev210, Kostya Ernst — gifted, serious people. The time 
produced talented, bright people; capable, strong. 


Pozner: In all kinds of fields. In mine, journalism, that’s how it was. 
Then they turned into... Well, that Kiselyov — I don’t mean Zhenya, but 
Dima211. He's actually talented. | remember | went with him to 
Luxembourg, as part of a group from the Academy of Russian 
Television. He once came up to me and said, “Vladimir Vladimirovich, | 
would like to be considered your student”. | say, “Go ahead, be my 
guest”. “You understand, I’m solving a problem”. | say, “What 
problem?” “Well, how should | put it? You’re kind of spitting in the wind, 
and | have to figure out if I’m ready to go along with that or if | should 
go a different way”. | say, “Well, have a think”. 


Aven: And off he went. 
Pozner: Off he went. And how! 
Aven: When did the atmosphere finally change? 


Pozner: When | arrived, things were still building up. Well, then it 
all collapsed, all it took was a little pressure. After all, that Dobrodeyev, 
who left NTV, supposedly to come to his senses, to take a break — it 
all became clear later. Incredible... It turned out that the most decent 
of them all, despite all his complexities, was Ernst. He may be a very 
difficult person, but it's enough to point out that when they closed all 
the doors on Parfyonov212 — well, he couldn't hire him, but he made 
films with him instead! 


“There’s no money, and that’s it” 
Aven: How did you meet Boris Berezovsky? 


Pozner: | had a difficult relationship with Boris Abramovich. | first 
met him in a rather bizarre way. At that time, | was working in the 
States. Eduard Sagalayev called213 and told me that a delegation from 
the former ORT — which surprised me in itself — was on its way, 
headed by Berezovsky. He pronounced the surname ‘Berezovsky’ as if 
| should know who this was — like ‘headed by Lenin’. Could | please 
help him meet, in particular, with Ted Turner, who back then was still 
running CNN? 


| asked, “And who’s this Berezovsky?” A short silence descended. 
And then Eduard Mikhailovich said, “He’s the owner of the former 
ORT, which is now Channel One. He’s coming, and it would be good if 
you could...” — and so on. | said, “Of course, lII try”. 


He really did come, and Badri Patarkatsishvili and all his entourage 
were with him. That's how | met him. He immediately charmed me with 
the speed of his thinking and his ability to instantly get a feeling for 
how to talk to me. The ability to listen and even to hear — these are 
different things, as you know. 


Aven: But you’re not easily charmed? 


Pozner: No, it’s hard to charm me. At the end of our short half-hour 
conversation, he asked me, “Don't you have any ideas, any 
programmes? | want to freshen things up somehow’. | said, “Well yes, 
I’ve got some ideas, of course”. “Write to me”. And he left. 


And | wrote to him: | outlined in detail on eight pages an idea for a 
television programme. He called me and said that this was an 
absolutely brilliant idea, that it should be done, and that | should come 
to Moscow to formalise everything and sign the corresponding 
agreement. | arrived, we met up, and | very quickly realised that he 
hadn't read these eight pages. He only grasped the gist: that this 
programme was about very influential people. What is an influential 
person? How do they become influential? Obviously, he was very 
interested in this. And then | told him that making this programme in 
America would cost quite a lot, 100 grand. 


Aven: For one episode? 


Pozner: Yes. He said, “You know, about the money: it’s not me 
you need to talk about this with, but Badri”. | went to Badri. This is not 
Boris, so | won't talk about him for long, but he was also a very 
interesting character. At first it seemed to me that | had met Stalin, only 
a blond one; for some reason he immediately reminded me of him. The 
eyes are so black that it is difficult to see where the pupil is and where 
the rest is. | explained everything to him; he listened and asked, “Is it 
possible to do it for 80,000, not 100,000?” This didn’t exactly make a 
bad impression on me, but somehow things had started off wrong. 


Aven: That’s a very provincial question. 


Pozner: By the way, when Gusinsky was still the owner of NTV, he 
invited me to dinner and asked whether I'd like to move over to NTV. 
He asked, “How much do you want?” And when | named a figure, he 
said, “No, that’s a lot”. | say, “If it doesn’t suit you, then that’s a no”. He 
says, “What do you mean? | have to bargain with you, I’m a Jew”. Still, 
Borya was of a higher class, in my opinion. 


Let's go back to the conversation with Badri. | say, “You know, we 
can do it for 80,000, of course, but then there’s a whole range of things 
that will become out of reach for us, like news footage and using 
music. That’s all much more expensive”. “Well”, he says, “let’s try”. | 
say, “Well go on. My only condition is that you pay me in advance for 
five programmes so that | can work on the overlap. If you like it, give 
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me five more, and we'll work like that”. “Agreed”, he said. 


| left for America, doubting that anything would come of this, but 
literally five or six days later my accountant reported that 400 grand 
had come into our account. | started working with delight, with such 
pleasure... 


Aven: And who did you film? 


Pozner: There were plenty of people to film. Ray Charles, for 
example, | filmed. And the owner of Virgin. 


Aven: Richard Branson? 


Pozner: Yes. | sent off four programmes, and another 400,000 
arrived. 


Aven: Did they show them? 


Pozner: No. We agreed that | would do at least half, and then they 
would start screening them. Another cycle went by, and somehow | 
didn’t get any money. But I’m working in America, I’m renting premises 
in New York, | have Americans working for me, and | understand that 
they need to be paid. I'm gradually slipping into debt. 


| start calling Boris Abramovich — it's impossible to reach him, not 
this way, not that way. And | already owed 400 grand, which was a 
huge amount of money for me back then. It’s still quite a big sum 
today, but back then it was huge. | was pretty desperate. 


In the end, | finally got through to him. And he said to me, “Vladimir 
Vladimirovich, the thing is, there’s no money left”. “What do you mean, 
there’s no money?” “Well, there’s no money, and that’s it, you see”. 


Aven: What year was this? 
Pozner: It was 1996. | realised that | would have to sell my 


apartment in New York: | needed to pay these people, otherwise they’d 
drag me through the courts. My wife had a real nervous breakdown. 


And | decided that | had no other way out than to go to Moscow and 
get at least this 400,000 that he owed me. 


So | went. Through the secretary, | was told that the meeting would 
be at midnight in the LogoVAZ reception house. They later told me that 
in those years they could have bumped me off for that kind of money. 
Well, | don’t know... In any case, | wasn’t afraid of anything. 


| arrived at LogoVAZ. They were waiting for me and led me into 
some room. | sat there for a while until Boris and Badri appeared 
together. Boris began to work on me straight away, as they say: that is, 
to explain, “You understand, there is an agreement, and there is an 
informal part, Americans are formalists, but Europeans are not 
formalists...” And | told him, “Boris Abramovich, all of this interests me 
very little. We have a signed agreement for 39 programmes. | could 
take you to court, but | understand that it would be long and tedious, 
and it’s not clear how it would end. But you must give me the 400 
grand immediately”. He looked at Badri and said, “Well, Badri, what do 
you think?” And Badri said — | don't know whether it was rehearsed or 
not — , “You know what, Boris, he’s right, we need to return this 
money to him”. 


After that, we went our separate ways, and | decided for myself 
that | would have nothing more to do with him. The money really was 
returned to me, | settled up with everyone and brought an end to all 
this. 


Aven: You didn’t sell the apartment? 


Pozner: No. Unfortunately, the programme didn’t happen. We 
made 15 episodes. 


Aven: Did you have the rights or did they? 
Pozner: | did. And that was the end of it all. 


Afterwards, | returned to Moscow — this was already at the 
beginning of 1997. | started working on Channel One. | had a 
programme going, | came once a month and recorded four episodes. 
And so Boris Abramovich asked me to drop in — or rather, to come to 
the dacha in Arkhangelskoye, where he happened to live. | arrived, 
and he asked me to go for a walk with him in the garden. He began to 
ask if | wouldn't like to make another programme. | said, “I don’t know 
how good | am for you, but I’m not sure if you’re good enough for me”. 
Apparently, he wasn’t used to such a tone or something. He kind of 


twitched and said, “Well, you are rather...” | said, “Do you understand 
that you actually almost wiped me out?” The most striking thing was 
that he seemed to have forgotten. “How?” | recounted the whole story 
to him, and he said, “No, | don’t remember that”. 


Aven: It’s true, he didn’t remember. For him, the past didn’t exist. 


Pozner: It’s phenomenal. Later, others convinced me that he didn’t 
remember what he didn’t want to remember. But this, of course, is an 
astonishing quality, a miracle, a gift. Well, how? How can you not 
remember?! 


Carpe diem 


Aven: Let’s move away from Boris for a little while and talk about 
the era. What year did you leave for America? 


Pozner: In 1991. From 1993 to 1996 | used to come back once a 
month. 


Aven: What’s your impression of that time — the early 90s? It’s 
basically the very flowering of glasnost, freedom, and you leave for 
America. Why? 


Pozner: When | left for America, it was still the Soviet Union. And 
while at first I'd been a passionate admirer of Gorbachev, by then I’d 
become disillusioned with him after the bloodshed in Baku, Riga and 
Vilnius. | no longer understood what was going on, basically. And 
when one American journalist interviewed me and asked, “If there 
were presidential elections tomorrow, would you vote for Gorbachev or 
Yeltsin?” | told him that although | admired Gorbachev, | would 
probably vote for Yeltsin. 


This became public. There was a scandal, and they told me that 
Kravchenko, who was then the chairman of Gosteleradio214, had said 
that there was no place for Pozner on TV. | agreed with him and wrote 
a letter of resignation. | essentially lost my job. And at that time, literally 
a month later, | received an invitation from Phil Donahue215 — who 
knew nothing about all this — to do a programme with him in America. 
And | said, “Why not, actually? That’s interesting”. And so | left. That is, 
no one was on my fail. I’d had this clash, but | just didn’t want to work 
with Kravchenko at Gosteleradio anymore. But | really wanted to go to 
America, for a number of reasons. 


Aven: Baseball, | understand? 
Pozner: Yes, for example. 


Aven: It seems to me that different eras for each person have their 
own image, their own colour. The public consciousness has preserved 
this mythical image of magenta suit jackets, gold chains, killings on the 
streets. But of course in actual fact it’s not quite like that. Many people 
say the 70s and 80s in the USSR were a grey, boring time, and this 
also isn’t quite true. Even if we recall Moscow’s kitchen culture216, it 
wasn't exactly boring. 


Pozner: It was never boring, at least not in my circle. It was scary 
at times, but not boring. | had a certain relationship with the KGB: I’d 
refused to cooperate with them, so | was unable to travel abroad for 
more than 30 years. But life wasn’t boring. The Gorbachev years, 
beginning in 1985 or 1986, were for me years of unbelievable joy, and 
happiness, that finally we could have a normal socialism, with a human 
face. And then, when it became clear that this was impossible, and 
there was a putsch — | say this without boasting at all, but | was at the 
White House and greeted Yeltsin. We had enormous hopes then. | 
think that the 90s were years of great opportunity. It would have been 
truly possible to achieve a situation in which Russia wouldn't be the 
same as it is today, let’s say. 


Aven: Why didn’t this happen? 


Pozner: | think there are several reasons that this didn’t happen. 
Firstly, Boris Nikolayevich himself missed the chance. He still turned 
out to be weak in a certain area and essentially turned the 
management of the country over to other people, those of a completely 
opposite mindset. On the one hand, it was the so-called siloviki217, full- 
on Soviet people who would quite like to turn the clock back, and on 
the other hand, the nouveaux riches, who basically didn’t give a damn 
what Russia would be like, as long as everything was fine with them. 
And that’s the way it turned out: everyone took and snatched all they 
could. 


Some simply enjoyed the fact that they could travel anywhere, read 
whatever they wanted, watch whatever film they wanted, and write 
whatever they wanted. Completely irresponsibly, by the way. In such 
cases, | always remember the U.S. Supreme Court judge, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Jr., who in the 1920s or 1930s said that a person has 
no right to shout “Fire!” in a packed cinema. Is this a restriction on 
freedom of speech? Yes, and this limitation is called responsibility. And 


this understanding, that you bear responsibility for everything you say 
— this never existed and still doesn’t. | think that the combination of all 
these factors, on the one hand, led to most people having a negative 
attitude towards the word ‘democracy’. No wonder they started saying 
‘shitocracy’. 


Aven: And ‘libtards218’. 


Pozner: People who had acquired money didn’t consider it 
necessary to behave more modestly. Plus, of course, the killings — 
that was all a kind of excessive indulgence too. There’s probably no 
way it could have ended well. 


Aven: All the same, the 1990s were good years for you? 


Pozner: Yes. That's what they messed up. | think the 90s were a 
time when you could have done God knows what. There were real 
opportunities for this. | always say to my American colleagues, “If you’d 
been smart enough when Gorbachev appeared, you could have come 
up with a ‘Marshall Plan’ ”. You could have definitely changed 
everything, and in the most drastic way. But you decided to punish us, 
you decided, “And now we'll show you...” 


Aven: Yes, it’s true. From March-September 2014 Ukraine 
received $12 billion from the West. The Gaidar government got $1 
billion for the whole of 1992. Russia and Ukraine. One billion and 12 
billion. 


On the other hand, you know, it’s very difficult to explain to your 
own people that for 70 years we were at war with them, but now 
they’ve reformed and we're going to start giving them money. You 
want them at least to show that they’ve straightened themselves out. 
And they showed that they hadn’t quite straightened themselves out. 
And pretty quickly at that. 


Pozner: So of course, they can tell me, “Well, in the 1990s you 
came from far away, then you left, and it was terrible here, red jackets 
and all that”. But | have a feeling that these were years when Fate 
said, “Here you are, carpe diem, seize the moment, here it is”. But they 
didn’t seize it. 


Vladimir Voronov 


February 2014, Moscow 
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Aven: Volodya, you were, without a doubt, one of the closest 
people to Boris. Not a business partner, not a subordinate, but a friend. 
So | think you know about Boris and have a feeling for things that 
many of his former colleagues, who primarily worked with him, don’t 
know. 


Voronov: Agreed. And I'll go even further: in some sense, he was 
like a relative to me. To me and my family. The thing is that in 1997 we 
had a tragedy: my younger brother Lyoshechka, whom | loved and 
adored, whom I’d never had a quarrel with in my whole life, was ona 
business trip in the Krasnodar region and crashed his car very badly. 
He got a severe brain injury. So, Boris and his closest friend and 
associate, the famous Badri Patarkatsishvili — who's also sadly 
passed on — never received a single request from me, but spent a lot 
of time, a lot of money, taking care of my brother's health. They sent a 
surgeon, they sent private planes, including a Finnish air ambulance, 
on which he was taken out of there. | never asked them for anything, 
not even once. For at least a month, both offices were dedicated to 
working for our family. Lyoshechka’s injuries were so severe that three 
and a half years later he died anyway. And they were very distressed, 
and from that moment on we became even closer. 


Aven: As for this kind of situation, Borya would usually switch on 
straight away and begin to help, this was something really pronounced 
in him. | also had episodes when he really helped me out. Although 
that was many years ago. And later, so they say, he changed 
dramatically. And in his readiness to help as well. One of his 
acquaintances recently said to me that Berezovsky went through 
several phased transitions, and after each he changed drastically. One 


of these was his move to England, another was the court case with 
Roman. Do you agree with this? 


Voronov: | would divide it into two periods: the 1990s and the 
2000s. A sharp division. Of course, in England, Boris was a different 
person, and of course, after the trial, he became an absolutely different 
person. But | wouldn’t say that in the 1990s there were some serious 
changes in direction. There was progress in many ways, he was a 
flexible person, and in the 90s he was more flexible than in the 2000s, 
he studied everything. But | didn’t observe any phased transitions, as 
you put it. 


An interesting person 


Aven: You started your diplomatic career back in Soviet times 
when life had very clear rules. And the 90s, it seems now, were, firstly, 
an era of change, and secondly, an era of life almost without rules. 
How easy was this transition to a completely new reality? Or, on the 
contrary, did you jump into this new life with joy? 


Voronov: Let's begin with the fact that | was a little late because | 
was working at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Aven: If | can ask this question: were you working only at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs or... somewhere else219? 


Voronov: No, only at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. And basically, 
| should have woken up earlier and realised that the times had 
changed, but this didn’t happen. | liked it, | enjoyed the work. Then in 
1991, just a month before the putsch, | went to London, to the 
embassy. To begin with | dealt with political issues there — | was 
writing telegrams on disarmament. It was interesting. We had an 
incredible team, in my opinion, not counting the ambassador, but that’s 
my personal opinion. Somehow things didn’t work out with him and me 
— it was Leonid Mitrofanovich Zamyatin. 


Aven: A very well-known character. 


Voronov: Not exactly unknown, no. He and I, to put it mildly, didn’t 
have the warmest relationship, but that’s irrelevant. And only in the 
autumn of 1991 did | feel that the times really had changed. It wasn’t 
just, as sometimes happens, a certain paradigm shift, but a massive 


change. Everything had changed completely, and I, basically, was 
doing the wrong thing. And then I took charge of the economic 
department at the embassy. That is, | began to become more involved 
in economic, financial issues, communicating with people from this 
sector of the UK. This was much more relevant. And by the summer of 
1992, | decided that | needed to change my life radically, leave the civil 
service, and start doing business. 


At the time | didn’t even have an approximate understanding of 
what business was, | knew about 5 per cent. | had rather naive 
thoughts that, thanks to the fact that | had spent some time abroad, 
knew some languages, and could communicate well with foreigners, 
everything would work out brilliantly for me — | had great optimism in 
this sense. | began to prepare for this, and in October 1993 | left the 
civil service. | haven’t worked for anyone since then, thank God, and | 
don’t plan to go back. | started doing what we call business. It was 
easy for me. | know myself, and radical decisions are generally easy 
for me. But first | had to prepare myself, including intellectually and 
morally. 


Aven: Did your colleagues at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs let you 
go easily? 


Voronov: | was wildly lucky, | was there at the perfect moment. 
Since the beginning of the 90s, remember, there had been such 
euphoria: now we'll merge with the West, we’re now friends forever. 
And people like me were needed because it was us that would build 
the bridges. And they let me go extremely easily, and the British 
accepted me easily. It’s interesting that a whole group of embassy 
employees and diplomats ended up becoming businessmen or 
managers of some companies and stayed in London. 


Aven: You had Alexander Lebedev working for you, you had 
Andrei Kostin220. That’s really not a bad group. 


Voronov: We had a wonderful constellation of people. They’d even 
sometimes call us the ‘London mafia’, and | liked this because there 
was no negative connotation to this — they meant that these were 
people who'd known each other for a long time, got on well together 
and helped each other. 


Aven: How did you get to know Berezovsky? 


Voronov: | met Boris in 1994. 


Aven: Did you already know about him? Had you heard something 
about him? 


Voronov: | Knew about him, of course. | was in the information 
loop, despite the fact that | was in London, and despite there being no 
internet at that time. People had told me about him, and I’d seen 
photographs. And, | remember, | was very distressed when they tried 
to bump him off. 


Aven: You didn’t yet know each other then? 


Voronov: We met literally a month and a half after the bombing. 
We had a mutual acquaintance, a close comrade of mine, who at that 
time was working with Berezovsky. He called me and said, "Listen, I’m 
coming to London with Boris, could you help us organise a number of 
meetings and generally keep us company?" To which | replied, “Of 
course, with pleasure”. | wasn’t thinking about any future potential 
then, he was just an interesting person. | met them at Heathrow 
Airport, helped arrange a few meetings, we talked a lot. 


Aven: Were you already working for yourself then? You weren’t 
working at the embassy anymore? 


Voronov: l’d been working for myself for almost a year already. As 
you know, Boris generally hit it off with people quickly. He did almost 
everything at such a powerful pace, at speed. So we quickly started 
interacting, talking about everything and somehow basically became 
friends. 


Aven: Did you like him immediately? 


Voronov: | liked him a lot. He had interesting thoughts, and he 
thought quickly. | started learning from him. Boris, of course, had 
enormous Charisma, but it was very interesting being with him in an 
intellectual sense as well. 


Aven: Did you talk more about business or in general about the 
situation in the country? 


Voronov: In general, he always had this wild hunger for 
information, he was just a sponge. The fact that he might not 
remember this information, but would forget it and ask the same thing - 
that’s another story. 


Aven: Yes, he’d ask you the same questions again and again, it’s 


true. 


Voronov: He wasn’t detail-oriented, but he wasn’t superficial. So 
our conversations tended to be one-sided: he would quiz me. In those 
days he was very greedy for understanding. Boris knew that he 
understood the West poorly and understood the world outside Russia 
in general poorly; he was aware of this. He saw me as a person who 
understood the West, what was in their heads, how it all worked. So he 
would ask a great many questions. He spoke pretty decent English. 


Aven: He graduated from a special English school221, he didn’t 
speak badly. 


Voronov: It was decent. Sometimes he would turn around and ask 
for some word, or ask. “And how do you say this?” But everything was 
basically fine. He had a Russian accent, but nothing serious. 


Aven: How did your relationship develop further? 


Voronov: It developed very well, Petya, we became friends. | want 
to say, without any false pathos, that Boris was one of the closest 
people to me in my life. 


Media magnates 


Aven: Did you do business with Berezovsky, or were you just 
friends? 


Voronov: We did a few things, but not much. It needed to be done 
in Russia, but from 1991 onwards | was living in London. But we did 
certain things together, things that weren’t connected to either oil or 
aluminium — maybe regrettably, maybe not. But in 1997 we launched 
a powerful media project with Rupert Murdoch’s News Corporation. | 
introduced Murdoch to Boris, they really took to each other. There 
were ambitious plans, they started very well. lII be frank with you — 
the plans were very simple: to build the largest media empire in 
modern-day Russia. So modest... 


Aven: Together with Murdoch? 
Voronov: Half and half with Murdoch. 


Aven: Were you also a partner or did you just work there? 


Voronov: No, | was a partner. But | am perfectly aware that this 
partnership was largely conditional. After all, they were whales, pillars 
of society. 


Aven: And it didn’t work out because Boris left Russia? 


Voronov: Yes, it didn’t work out solely because Boris fell out of 
favour. He set himself against the authorities, as they say. 


Aven: What did your project lead to? 


Voronov: We wanted to start with television, but we realised that 
for Westerners the Russian television system, especially Channel One, 
was completely incomprehensible. All this had to be brought into line. 


Aven: Berezovsky was in control of ORT then. 


Voronov: That's what I’m talking about. The idea was to introduce 
modern Western technologies, skills, so to speak, to ORT, so that it 
would become a cutting-edge channel. But News Corporation’s 
specialists asked us to show them the financial paperwork and, after 
looking at it, they were simply flabbergasted. 


Aven: Murdoch is known for being very careful about editorial 
policy. On the one hand, he would give his journalists freedom, on the 
other, he himself was a brilliant editor and understood very well what 
they were doing, and would monitor the work of all his publications. 
Berezovsky was not so attentive. You say that he wasn’t a superficial 
person, but I'll argue with you a little on this. He could get quite deep 
into some issue for a while, but it seems to me that on the whole he 
had neither the ability nor the desire to deal with a subject 
systematically. Borya had a certain attention deficit; he couldn’t 
concentrate on anything for a long time. 


Voronov: Yes, | agree with you, that’s what | meant. 


Aven: In that sense, he and Murdoch were, | think, completely 
different people. Editing is such professional, meticulous work. Borya 
was from a completely different plane. How did he and Murdoch get 
along? 


Voronov: | meant that he could get into a problem, devote some 
time to it, perhaps more than a day or two. In this regard, he wasn’t 
superficial. But he really didn’t like to linger for long and certainly didn’t 
delve into the details. And not because it was below him, but because 


that’s how he was designed. 


Murdoch is different. Murdoch is first and foremost a 
newspaperman. Journalists understand this very well: he loves 
newspapers, adores them, it’s just in his blood. He started his empire 
with a third-rate newspaper in Australia. And he loves to open a 
newspaper, see why the photographs are here, why part of an article 
has been moved there, and why things need to be done differently 
here. He still does this. And he — just imagine — is 83 years old222. 
He still sees television as a business. Newspapers are his love, but his 
attitude to television is rather cold. 


They not only got along, but they treated each other with great 
respect and, | would even say, reverence. They both understood that 
the other party was a powerful personality, a self-made man. And they 
were interested in each other's opinions. They didn’t even complement 
one another, they simply respected each other. And when they talked, 
they talked little of current business: they discussed politics, where the 
world was going, they even discussed issues that were philosophical, 
in a sense. They left everything else to us. 


Aven: Do you think Boris understood economics? 


Voronov: As an economist, of course not. But as a person who 
was extremely intelligent and quickly grasped everything — yes, 
without a doubt. He consulted with specialists. There’s an expression: 
“A talented person is talented at everything’. 


Aven: You used to go on holiday together, didn’t you? Many 
people had this problem communicating with Borya, that you had to 
catch him, you needed to sit him down, but he didn’t have time. Didn't 
you have this problem? 


Voronov: | also had that problem sometimes, but perhaps to a 
lesser degree. We relaxed a lot together, went skiing, went sailing on 
the sea. What is friendship? Friendship is friendship: you drink wine, 
you talk. 

Legends and myths 


Aven: Did the myths about Boris reach you in England? 


Voronov: Of course! In the 90s there was a sense that Boris was 
absolutely everywhere. 


Aven: In 1996 | came to Chukotka223, long before Roman 
Abramovich became governor there. We came to the tundra to the 
Chukchi, and they started asking me about Berezovsky: “We listen to 
the radio here. What’s going on over there with Berezovsky? How’s 
Berezovsky?” Each of them had heard different stories about 
Berezovsky. And for those who really knew him, there were two 
Berezovskys — the one you see, and the myth you hear. What do you 
think, what was the difference between them? 


Voronov: This is a difficult question for me because | wasn’t 
familiar with the myth itself. 


Aven: For example, there was the myth that he was a great 
mathematician. This myth was easy for me to dispel because | knew 
that he wasn’t a great mathematician. 


Voronov: But all the same, he was a mathematician. 


Aven: This in no way diminishes his other virtues, but he was not a 
great mathematician, unlike some of the people who worked with him. 
Mathematics presupposes another level of concentration: you need to 
think for a long, long time about a single topic. Fundamentally, he 
couldn't be a great scholar in the pure sense of the word, he had other 
abilities and other skills. 


Voronov: Yes, | understand. Many people thought that he was 
sitting drawing some diagrams. | did know people who drew diagrams, 
but he didn’t. Everything was in his head, many of his decisions were 
spontaneous. He began to think about different things later, when he 
had time, in the 2000s. But in the 1990s there was no time to stop at 
all. But he made a lot of interesting observations. He could sometimes 
grasp a situation very aphoristically and metaphorically, the zeitgeist, if 
we say it in German, that is, the spirit of time, the feeling of the 
moment. 


Aven: That is, he felt the moment. 


Voronov: Boris, for instance, used to say about the 90s, “You 
leave Russia for a week — and come back to a different country”. And 
this was absolutely true. Everything really did change that quickly. And 
he didn’t have the chance to sit down, think, or write a brochure. He 
did everything extremely quickly. Maybe that’s why people believed 
that his thoughts operated at a frenetic pace. 


Aven: They were just making him into some kind of devil by then. 


Voronov: Of course, l'Il remember all my life how Yuri Mikhailovich 
Luzhkov called Boris either a demon or a devil224. Politicians 
sometimes used to call him Satan or Mephistopheles. 


Aven: Where do you think such nicknames came from? He looked 
a bit like Mephistopheles, but not really. 


Voronov: Actually, you know there was something there... Well, 
he wasn’t a tall blond. And this kind of mythologisation worked: many 
people had the feeling that Boris was standing behind the screen and 
pulling the strings. But this was severely exaggerated. 


Aven: He himself created myths about himself; he loved to feed 
them. 


Voronov: There was a sense that Boris was behind almost 
everything. This myth stemmed from the fact that he was a very 
energetic person, pretty public, he almost never refused to give an 
interview, he’d have dozens of meetings in a day. | liked the 
expression of a journalist from Kommersant: “He is maniacally busy”. 
And controls everything. After all, we have a folk saying: “A clever Jew 
wraps you around his finger”. 


Aven: Boris very actively maintained this myth. Yet at the same 
time, he really wanted to be loved. And even more, he wanted people 
to think of him as a manipulator. The desire to be influential was 
stronger than the desire to be loved. Right? 


Voronov: Yes, perhaps it was that way. But | will say that he not 
only looked influential, but in the 1990s he was, of course, a very 
influential person. 


Aven: But why was it specifically Berezovsky that became a myth? 
There are plenty of big businessmen, there are lots of people who are 
professional politicians, there are PR people, stars of the stage, 
whoever. Why was it Boris Berezovsky who became the central myth 
of the 90s? 


Voronov: Power and energy are different things, but he had great 
power and a vast amount of energy. And the ability to convince, of 
course. He convinced me on several occasions of such things that 
later turned out to be severely mistaken. 


Aven: What do you think, would Borya have been a successful 
person in the West? 


Voronov: | don’t doubt for a second that he would have been. In 
the West, powerful individuals, to a much greater extent than ours, 
make their way to the top. There aren’t that many of them, to put it 
mildly. 


Aven: Did you never discuss what he was doing all this for? Why 
did he stay up all night, meet with thousands of people? What was the 
aim — money, power? Did you ever talk about his goals in life? 


Voronov: Of course, we talked about this many times. Here | 
probably won't surprise you as much as | will the readers: Boris 
wanted to change our country. He used to tell people about his vision 
for our country. He considered himself a democrat, a liberal, he really 
valued freedoms as such — that set of values that we often take for 
granted. In some sense he even wanted to change the world, but 
above all he wanted to change Russia. He believed that the country 
needed to be powerful, to occupy a serious place in the world, to rub 
shoulders at the top with the world’s strongest. 


Aven: | actually think that Boris didn’t particularly believe in 
democracy. It seems to me that he always had people whose opinions 
he respected, people he listened to, but on the whole he didn’t respect 
other people’s opinions. The fundamental quality of a democrat is to 
respect the position of your opponent. In general, Boris always had a 
profound sense that he knew everything better. 


Voronov: That’s right. But | didn’t say that he was a democrat. | 
said that he considered himself a democrat and a liberal. | want to be 
utterly precise. Boris really cherished liberal values and freedom. But | 
don’t believe that at heart he was a democrat, because he, for 
instance, had read that one can arrive at liberal values — and bring the 
people to them — through undemocratic means. | say to him, “What 
are you talking about? This is just Bolshevism — driving humanity to 
happiness with an iron fist”. But he argued that otherwise we’d have to 
rock the country for 100 years, and time has sped up, and so on. So all 
the same | contend that he wanted a democratic future for Russia. 


Vladimir Grigoryev 
Moscow, July 2017 
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Aven: Volodya, we’ve known each other for ages, but, to be 
honest, | only recently found out that you accompanied Berezovsky on 
a number of important trips. Thank you for agreeing to tell me about 
this. First of all, tell me how you first met him and what you were doing 
at the time. 


Grigoryev: It was Sergei Lisovsky225 who introduced me to Boris. 
It was, as far as | remember, the very end of 1994. There was some 
fuss going on around who would become the founder of ORT. Do you 
remember the preparations of the presidential decree on 
corporatisation? 


Aven: Yes, that was in 1994. 


Grigoryev: | was very close to Premier SV back then: we had a 
joint company with Zhechkov and Lisovsky, called Premier Film. And 
then there was my Vagrius publishing house. Premier SV was an 
advertising company, located deep in the offices of Ostankino, serving 
various editorial teams. This gave us the opportunity, firstly, to engage 
in entertainment and analytical TV and, secondly, to earn money by 
purchasing decent movies for Ostankino. 


‘We’ll change everything!’ 


Grigoryev: It was the discussion of the problems of investing 
private capital in Ostankino, where Lisovsky and Zhechkov were 
already working as advertisers, that apparently led to Lisovsky 
communicating with Berezovsky. He invited me to one of their 
meetings to introduce me. | don’t remember exactly whether it was at 
the LogoVAZ club or in Alexandrovka, at the former dacha of the 
Politoburo226 member Ponomaryov. These were the two places | went 
to meet with Boris. Then we started to communicate periodically. It 
even got to the point where he could call at any moment and say, 
“Vova, hi. This is Boris”. In this exact tone. 


Aven: Yes, | caught the tone. At that time you were still a private 
individual, not in the civil service in any way? 


Grigoryev: No, and | wasn’t planning to join it. 


Aven: What impression did he make on you? 


Grigoryev: Remember, a poet once wrote, “We are rich, barely out 
of the cradle, By the mistakes of our fathers and their late minds’?227 
My current perception of Berezovsky and the perception | had of 
Berezovsky in those days are different. Perhaps this is age-related, 
and perhaps it’s the influence of the cycle of political and social events 
in the country. | remember my feelings at the time: | was absolutely 
fascinated by him. 


Aven: Yes, it was natural. 


Grigoryev: Moreover, | was fascinated by everything about him: 
his dynamics, his capabilities, his skills, his persuasiveness, even his 
narrative logic. And by this: “You don’t know anything!” And this would 
be followed by a series of expressive arguments, as if they were 
mathematically calculated in his subconscious and simply laid out 
before you on a plate. Here’s the problem, and here’s the solution. It 
was very difficult to resist this pace, this dynamism, this 
persuasiveness and reasoning. There was a feeling that “the world is 
not enough”, and that was Boris. 


Aven: Yes, that was very attractive, no doubt. 


Grigoryev: It was attractive and made you fall in love with him; he 
was liked by people and knew it. | could observe it in strangers, his 
conversations and the possibilities of his impact on others. He would 
get into character. You know, you can only compare it with Nikita 
Sergeyevich Mikhalkov228: he makes conversation in a similar 
manner. If he needs a person, he must make them fall in love with him. 
Just show off the size of his personality. 


Aven: This is a quality that’s representative of serious 
businessmen and politicians. What subjects did you discuss with 
Berezovsky in the first years of your acquaintance? What did you talk 
about in general? 


Grigoryev: The first was probably a trip in 1995. For some reason, 
he really wanted me to come and work for ORT. | even put together a 
strategy for broadcasting films, which | gave to Vlad Listyev, the first 
director. Evidently, he liked it, or perhaps Boris needed the loyalty of 
Premier SV. He tried very hard to persuade me to come to ORT, 
without indicating what the job was, just so I’d be close at hand. | was 
on holiday, in the south of France, | believe. He called me and said in 
his usual voice, “Vova, hi. Boris here. We need to go to the States right 
away”. | said, “What’s the urgency?” “I’ve arranged everything, we’re 
meeting with all their TV channels”. And | flew from France to Atlanta. | 


wasn’t alone: Arina Sharapova229 was there, there was someone else, 
and Boris had arrived earlier, and we met with Ted Turner. It was an 
interesting conversation. Borya spoke English fluently enough. Not 
very competently, stylistically flawed, but at least he wasn’t at all shy. 
He could easily convey his message. 


Aven: He graduated from an English school. 


Grigoryev: They listened to him and understood what he said. The 
first thing that caught my eye was that he, in my opinion, didn’t even 
want to discuss the TV business, he wasn’t interested. 


| remember Turner's office, and ratings covering an entire wall, 
channel shares for each day of broadcasting for the last 10 years. | 
walked up to Borya and said, “Look, what a curious thing. Here’s the 
shelling of the White House230, October 1993, a 3.8 percent share. 
And here’s the O.J. Simpson case...” Do you remember, there was 
this American football player accused of the rape and murder of his 
wife and lover? 


Aven: Of course | do. 


Grigoryev: “A 42-percent share. You see, we're not on their 
agenda at all”. 


Aven: Well, naturally. 
Grigoryev: His only reaction was, “We'll change everything!” 


Then we flew to New York together with Turner. To Borya’s credit, 
we literally ran around the three main channels: ABC, CBS and IBC. 
And everywhere he made a 15-minute political soeech that Russia was 
going to have its own privately owned television, that it was now a 
completely different country, a different society. Afterwards he was 
supposed to listen to political soeeches from the other parties. There 
was no mention of business at all. 


Aven: Boris didn’t understand it. 

Grigoryev: He didn’t even want to make an effort, in my opinion, to 
delve deeper into it. On the flight to New York | asked him, “Borya, why 
don’t we meet with Rupert Murdoch?” “Who’s he?” “Fox, a very serious 
media mogul... Okay, I'll tell you about him later”. 


Aven: Initially Boris was completely removed from the Western 


world, that’s true. 


Grigoryev: Although he made connections easily and with flair. He 
collected first and last names for further use in conversations. He could 
absorb everything like a sponge. | should give him credit there: his 
external indifference later turned into a profound knowledge of the 
subject. 


The 2002 Winter Olympics 
Aven: What other interesting trips did you take together with Boris? 


Grigoryev: One of them took place in 1996, | believe. He had just 
recently been appointed deputy secretary of the Security Council. And 
so he called me, “Hello, this is Boris, we should go to Lausanne, we'll 
manage in one day. Let's have a chat with Samaranch”. 


Aven: Who presided over the International Olympic Committee. 


Grigoryev: We flew to Geneva, to Lausanne, Juan Antonio 
Samaranch was waiting for us, and we engaged in a very general 
political conversation. | said, “Borya, just brief me on what we should 
tell him”. “Haha, wait and see..”, he said. “But | need to talk now!” 
“Well, just support me”. 


Aven: How did he introduce you? 
Grigoryev: As a colleague who would be dealing with this subject. 
Aven: What subject? 


Grigoryev: | didn’t understand either. “Borya, what subject?” “Why, 
the Olympics, of course”. 


During the conversation, it starts to dawn on me that, apparently, 
we want to host the 2002 Winter Olympics in St. Petersburg and that 
he has an assignment from Chernomyrdin to conduct the relevant 
negotiations and ensure that St. Petersburg is the capital of the Winter 
Olympics. 


A curious conversation unfolds. There’s a general political 
discussion; we explain how important sport is for the new Russia in 
order to create a strong, healthy nation. We thank Samaranch, who 
had supported the Soviet Union for so many years. Finally, Samaranch 
gets bored with all of this and says, "Mr. Berezovsky, you know, polite 
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people do not do that”. “What do you mean, Mr. Samaranch?” “I asked 
very little of Mr. Chernomyrdin: | warned him that the organising 
committee would be headed by the president of the German Olympic 
Committee, and suggested to Mr. Chernomyrdin — should you want to 
get on the list of candidate cities — that Boris Nikolayevich should 
gently broach the subject with Kohl231. And this didn’t mean that he 
had to call him on an unsecured line with the words, “Kohl, you have 
the president of the Olympic Committee there, whom Samaranch will 
appoint to head the organising committee, so just tell him”. 


Aven: Well, that wasn’t a reproach directed at Berezovsky. 


Grigoryev: It was a reproach of Chernomyrdin. Then came Boris’s 
reaction: “Mr. Samaranch, | can assure you 100 percent that this will 
never happen again. | take this into my own hands. We will organise 
everything now, all communication channels, all contacts. | guarantee 
you full confidentiality”. 


A month or two later | was invited to his mother’s birthday 
celebration — by the way, | was very touched. | said, “Boris 
Abramovich, what’s the news on the Olympics?” “They’re all idiots. | 
don’t even want to talk about it”. 


Aven: He’d lost interest. 


Grigoryev: It just dissolved into thin air, that’s all. He never 
returned to this subject again; the 2002 Winter Olympics in St. 
Petersburg ended up being held in Salt Lake City. 


‘The decision has been made: Maskhadov’ 


Grigoryev: We went on a few more business trips together. There 
was one very curious trip to Chechnya. We landed in Mozdok, then 
drove in jeeps with riflemen at night, passed some checkpoints and 
crossed the border to Chechnya. 


Aven: Was Boris the deputy secretary of the Security Council? 


Grigoryev: Yes, and the Khasavyurt Accords had already been 
signed, it was the beginning of December 1996. Elections had been 
announced in Chechnya: Maskhadov232, Yandarbiyev233 and Udugov 
were running for president. A group of us flew out there: Borya, Ksenia 
Ponomaryova, Yevgeny Kiselyov and me. 


Aven: Were you again acting as an advisor? 


Grigoryev: No, | was involved in the 1996 [Russian presidential] 
elections and did all sorts of useful things for the election campaign. 
Premier SV participated because we were running a campaign called 
Golosui ili Proigraesh [“Vote or Lose”]. | published these propaganda 
booklets titled Boris Nikolayevich Yeltsin: 100 Questions and Answers, 
in which | allowed myself to berate Chubais and have a go at Burbulis. 
These things were printed by millions and distributed around all the 
campaign offices. We had accumulated election campaign experience, 
and Boris knew that. During the flight he briefed us as follows: 
“Maskhadov must win the election, this is Moscow’s decision. We will 
be getting Maskhadov and Udugov ready for the election”. 


Aven: Was Udugov a decoy candidate who was basically batting 
for Maskhadov? 


Grigoryev: Yes, but at the same time he was still an information 
officer; he already had experience in anti-Russian rhetoric, which he’d 
been spreading during the First Chechen War. He’d held a bunch of 
posts, and had even been responsible for “Kavkaz Centre”234 — an 
anti-Russian information source, if you remember. 


Aven: Did you have a feeling that this was the agenda approved 
by Boris Nikolayevich? 


Grigoryev: No one had any doubts. He came and said, “Guys, the 
decision has been made: Aslan Maskhadov. We must carry out all the 
necessary steps to ensure that he wins. We will meet up, talk, 
establish contacts, take control of their arrangements”. 


Later, when the Vagrius publishing house was preparing a book by 
a famous general, My War235, it became clear to me that Boris had 
allowed himself to do deplorable things. 


Aven: He had no mandate, did he? 


Grigoryev: No, he did not. When this book came out | still Kept in 
touch with Borya. And he assured me that he hadn’t met with the 
leadership of the North Caucasus Military District, or with the political 
leadership. He’d been going there and speaking directly with 
Maskhadov as and when he considered it necessary. And later he 
came to them and talked about what he had agreed with Maskhadov. 
And if there were any objections from the military, he immediately 
threatened that he would fire everyone the following day. 


Aven: So, you came to see Maskhadov ... 


Grigoryev: We arrived late in the evening, had a long drive, and 
started negotiating at night. The negotiations went on from 11 at night 
until 5:30 in the morning, that is, all night (and at 7 a.m. we were 
already boarding the plane home). This, too, was very “Borya”: resolve 
the issue quickly, in a hurry. We barely spoke with Maskhadov, there 
was just a general discussion - “We want to share our election 
campaign experience with you, we want you to win”. Then we split up: 
Borya went off to discuss everything with Maskhadov, and |, Ksenia 
Ponomaryova and Zhenya remained with Udugov, because 
Maskhadov said that Udugov would be handling all the electoral 
campaign strategies. 


While | liked Maskhadov, Udugov made a depressing impression. | 
still remember those iron, prickly eyes. Rather an intelligent gaze, but 
burning with the fire of an undefeated highlander underneath. He 
looked at us that way. Never once did he smile. There was a feeling 
that we were imposing our services on him, that he hadn't expected 
this, and that he was being forced to listen to us. 


The entire way back | was trying to speak with Boris: “Borya, are 
we sure about what we’re doing?” Borya replied that everything was in 
order, everything had been decided, and immediately fell asleep. 


Aven: My first question: was this decision taken in Moscow? 
Question two: did the Chechens want this? 


Grigoryev: Yes. | only later started analysing things and now | 
understand that Borya could have done this simply because he 
needed to play a certain card at some point. 


Aven: How did this story end? 


Grigoryev: Some people came to the Vagrius publishing house 
and we provided them with some material on how to prepare the 
elections. Maskhadov won. Then, in May 1997, he signed an 
agreement at the Kremlin postponing the decision on the status of the 
Chechen Republic for five or seven years. But when Shamanov told 
me that Boris had gone to see Maskhadov, and confirmed their 
position afterwards, | couldn’t believe it. 


Alexander Goldfarb 
London, February 2014 


Alexander Davidovich Goldfarb (b. 1947) is a biologist, Soviet 


dissident, journalist and public figure. In 1975 he repatriated to Israel, 
then worked in Germany and the United States. In the 1990s, he 
temporarily returned to Russia, where he worked for a charity 
organisation, the George Soros-led Open Society Foundation. In 2000 
he became head of the International Foundation for Civil Liberties, 
founded by Boris Berezovsky. He currently lives in the United States. 


Aven: Alik, how did you meet Boris, what impression did he make 
on you from the very beginning? 


Goldfarb: Arkady Yevstafyev introduced me to him at Chubais’ 
request. At that time | was working in Moscow as a representative of 
George Soros. It was 1995, | think. And the purpose of the 
acquaintance was to obtain financing for the newly created ORT from 
Soros. Arkady Yevstafyev took me to Berezovsky’s dacha, so that | 
could introduce him to Soros, which | did. But Soros didn’t give them 
money, because at the time he didn’t believe in the success of 
democracy in Russia. He thought that in the end everything that had 
been invested into it would be taken away by the communists. 


Quite an insane man 
Aven: What impression did Berezovsky make on you? 


Goldfarb: On the whole, he seemed quite an insane man. He was 
such a maniacal person, completely in the grip of his projects and 
ideas. He spoke very convincingly. That is, he dominated the table, so 
to speak. 


Aven: If we talk about dominance, Boris had a fantastic gift of 
persuasion. But here, as we see, he didn’t manage to convince Soros. 


Goldfarb: No, at first Soros was very fond of him. He said, “I see 
myself in my youth, and | want these oligarchs” — because Boris was 
for him the essence of the whole group — “to win”. They talked a lot, 
despite the fact that Soros refused to give money to ORT. They hada 
falling-out in connection with the Svyazinvest story, which happened 
two years later. 


Aven: | remember that. 


Goldfarb: In those early years Soros and Boris had two joint 
projects. First, Berezovsky donated $1.5 million to the Soros 
Foundation, which | was in charge of, for scholarships for young 
Russian scientists. And secondly, they had a very large joint project — 


let’s call it an attempt to seize Gazprom236. Berezovsky persuaded 
Soros to invest $3 billion in Gazprom, provided that Berezovsky would 
become chairman of the board. Berezovsky agreed this with Soros in 
New York, and then we took Soros to a meeting with Chernomyrdin in 
Sochi, where this project was being discussed. Soros wrote a letter to 
Chernomyrdin with the proposal to invest the money. Everything was 
on a roll, there should have been a joint venture. And at this moment 
Soros arrived in Moscow. [Boris] Nemtsov and Boris Jordan237, who 
represented Potanin’s rival group of oligarchs... 


Aven: Nemtsov only represented the government. 
Goldfarb: Well, that can be questioned... 
Aven: No it can't. 


Goldfarb: Fine: Nemtsov, who represented his faction in the 
government, didn’t let Berezovsky seize Gazprom, and they persuaded 
Soros — | saw it with my own eyes — not to participate in this, 
explaining that this was the old way of distribution, and new rules were 
being put in place. And so there would be an auction for Svyazinvest, 
and Soros should look at it as the beginning of a new era. 


Aven: Nemtsov considers this story to be one of his greatest 
achievements in government — the fact that he didn’t let Berezovsky 
seize Gazprom. In principle, | agree with him. 


Goldfarb: Marina Litvinenko238 told me — | don’t know whether | 
should repeat this — that she ran into Nemtsov, and he said, “It would 
have been better had Gazprom gone to Berezovsky” — seeing as 
what became of Gazprom in our time and where Nemtsov had got 
himself. 


Aven: When you met Berezovsky for the first time, did he also 
have such a magical effect on you? Were you fascinated by 
Berezovsky? 


Goldfarb: | was fascinated to some extent, but | was not in love 
with him, like some. 


Aven: Do you mean Yuli Dubov? 
Goldfarb: Well, yes. | could see all his weaknesses, and a certain 


childishness, and naivety in some things, and a lack of understanding, 
so to speak, of theoretical fundamentals. But he had other qualities 


that were very attractive. Firstly, absolute fearlessness. He had 
absolutely no concept of a downside. 


Aven: He never thought about the downside at all. 


Goldfarb: For example, when Yeltsin decided to campaign for a 
second term, Soros said to him in my presence, “Boris, you will lose, 
and you'll be the first to be hanged on a lamppost. Take your children 
and leave”. And Boris didn’t listen to him. | asked him, “Why? After all, 
logic and common sense say that you will lose”. He said, "You 
shouldn't get into a fight thinking that you can be defeated”. It certainly 
was attractive; such insane courage. 


Yuri Shefler (continued) 
Only for his personal advantage 


Aven: Did you make any attempts to run joint business projects 
with Boris? 


Shefler: In 1995, 1996, 1997 he was no longer doing business. He 
was mainly involved in politics. I’m a sociable person too, | knew a lot 
of people in Russia and was friends with politicians. Berezovsky, 
naturally, asked me for help all the time, and | was happy to do 
something for him. But at some point | realised that it was impossible 
to build a business with this person, because in the morning he said 
that we were doing this, and by lunchtime he was already saying that 
everything was different. He had some kind of physical quality, 
changing his mind so frequently throughout the day. Here you are, 
doing some kind of work, business or politics; you have a long-term 
plan, you're working towards your goal systematically, using labour, 
time, patience. You set yourself a target point and go. He did have this 
point, but apart from that he would change absolutely everything. This 
is impossible in terms of business, which loves stability and a clear 
action plan, because if the plan changes three to four times a day, you 
don’t have time to restructure. And he demanded that everyone share 
his point of view. 


Aven: Can you give me some examples? 


Shefler: | won’t be able to remember any specific examples now. 
There was a huge story about the election of Boris Nikolayevich, in 
1996. We were all sitting in the LogoVAZ club, and everyone had their 
own task. This included both business and some community tasks. 


That morning Boris, for example, said, "Korzhakov is the most brilliant 
and best man in the world”. And at lunchtime he was already a traitor, 
and by the evening it was already imperative to have him shot. It was 
difficult to keep track of his thoughts and adjust, and it was difficult to 

understand what he was doing it for. 


Aven: Many believe that Boris did all this only for his own pleasure. 


Shefler: | can’t forget the founding of Unity239, because | took part 
in it. | remember all the country’s governors pledging allegiance to 
Luzhkov and Primakov, and he, basically a sick man, gathered those 
who did not. Nazdratenko, Gorbenko, Rutskoi240 — the dregs of 
political society in Russia at that time. And from those dregs he made 
a party that won the election and emerged victorious. This was 
probably the only time when he did something for the sake of an idea. 
Basically, you're right, he did things only for his own pleasure, only for 
his personal advantage. Any problem that we were dealing with, he 
applied it to himself. 


Aven: | was also terribly annoyed by his irresponsibility. 


Shefler: His irresponsibility became proverbial. lm a responsible 
person myself, and | remember: | saw all sorts of people at the 
LogoVAZ club on Novokuznetskaya sitting and waiting for him 
patiently. And he would put on a farce. The more important the person 
was, the longer they had to wait for Boris to show his importance. He 
did this on purpose, and he sometimes even peeked from behind the 
curtain. 


Aven: There was one story: | was in his office, and they came in 
and announced that Lebed had arrived. He went to the crack in the 
door, peered out, and said contentedly, "He’s sitting there, waiting, let 
him wait some more”. 


Shefler: Yes, | remember several such cases. | don’t want to 
reveal the names of the participants, but | remember there were very 
high-ranking people there, and military people too. Berezovsky 
deliberately made them wait, specifically in order to influence them. 


Aven: The link between business and government is in many ways 
the product of the second half of the 1990s. | would say that the 
situation changed dramatically after the 1996 elections, at which point 
the government's obligations to business that helped Boris 
Nikolayevich to remain president came into force. 


Shefler: Well, everyone participated in this election campaign, and 
so did I. 


Aven: Yura, how did you see the future — did you have some kind 
of model of the world? Honestly, | basically believed that Russia was 
moving towards a democratic, patriotic society, according to the 
European model. It turned out that this was not entirely accurate. My 
model was naive. Did you have an idea of how everything was going to 
be? 


Shefler: Yes, lve always tried to find a business that was 
associated with the world outside. Implicitly, | didn’t believe that Russia 
would embark on a normal, democratic path of development. | had 
never trusted the Soviet authorities, from the start. 


Aven: But there were no Soviet authorities in power. 


Shefler: Figuratively speaking — | didn’t trust this group of officials 
who had gathered and were going to carve up Russia, with this 
mentality. | didn’t believe that this would pass quickly. | felt a sense of 
danger in relation to the authorities. And there was no such sense 
during Boris Nikolayevich’s presidency. | wasn’t afraid, because there 
was no such danger, but | felt that | needed to purchase something 
related to foreign countries, some kind of oil, some kind of metal. 


Aven: You were aware of your country more than | was. 


Shefler: Maybe, | don’t know... Maybe that’s what my mother 
always taught me. 


Aven: My mother taught me too. My mother was very careful about 
the prospects of our country. But she may have missed something, | 
guess. 


Shefler: My mother used to say: “Don’t even go to the housing 
office if you get a summons”241. 


Aven: | quote this all the time, by the way... 
Kill Golembiovsky 


Aven: In my opinion, the most interesting story featuring you and 
Berezovsky was the one with the Izvestia242 newspaper. 


Shefler: Oh, it was a special story! There was a point, in 1995, 


when the most terrifying article about Berezovsky came out in Izvestia 
almost every day. Whether a short article or a long read, it was always 
an exposition. Do you remember this time? 


Aven: | honestly don’t remember what year it was, but at some 
point Golembiovsky243 actively sought protection. He really did attack 
Berezovsky, and | believe that he was threatened in every way. Tell 
me about this. 


Shefler: There was an official visit from Boris Nikolayevich Yeltsin, 
and Berezovsky was in the delegation. He called me and said, “Yura, | 
need you urgently, I'm on the way to the airport, come with me to the 
airport”. | remember driving to Sheremetyevo 2, and in the car he said 
to me, “Listen, you must help me. Do you know any gangsters?” | said, 
“Well, | Know some, of course”. | owned the Sadko restaurant, they 
used to come all the time; it was a time when it was impossible not to 
know any [gangsters]. Then he said, “You must help me. You must kill 
Golembiovsky”. 


Naturally, | was speechless. The only thing | said to him was, 
“Borya, why me?” | was so taken aback that | didn’t know what to say. | 
had no connections with the criminal world, | was a normal 
businessman, and | certainly didn’t look like your average gangster 
either. Maybe he had the impression that | was young, bold, cheeky, 
tough enough... 


Aven: To kill Golembiovsky. 


Shefler: It was a shock. | said, “Please explain to me, what's 
happened?” He said, “Well, you read the papers: he attacks me every 
day in Izvestia”. He spoke so nervously. 


| said, “Let's do it this way: I’m not going to kill Golembiovsky, and 
anyway I’m not in the business, as it were. | find it unthinkable to even 
imagine taking a person’s life, no matter what. Let's do it differently: PII 
do what | can to make you friends with him”. He said, "This is 
impossible”. | replied, “You go to Finland, and I'll get down to 
business”. 


And | remember that | spent a lot of time on this, several months, 
Mitvol244 helped me in this, he was friends with Golembiovsky. We 
know the end result: they became friends and even made a newspaper 
together. But | was the person that... 


Aven: Saved Golembiovsky’s life. 


Shefler: In any case, | tried to help them find a common 
denominator. | did not participate in their relationship any further, of 
course, but | brought them together and put maximum effort doing this. 
That was the story. 


Aven: That’s a very Russian spectrum: either we kill him or 
become best friends and start working together. 


Shefler: No, you know, it’s not a Russian spectrum. | think it’s 
Boris Abramovich’s spectrum. 


Aven: He didn’t hold grudges. He forgave himself, but he forgave 
others as well. | think he would be able to calmly drink vodka with 
those who'd ordered his assassination. He believed that he knew who 
did it. 


Shefler: Boris had one problem: he didn’t have any long-term 
plans. There was a short-term plan. And the important thing is that he 
assessed any life situation related to business or politics from the point 
of view of himself. Many people from his entourage who dealt with him, 
including me, always told him that sooner or later he was in for a sad 
demise. You cannot view the situation exclusively from the point of 
personal benefit: when you play, there is a team; you have to think 
about the team. 


Aven: Of course. Otherwise communication is impossible. 


Shefler: And then, politics is a long game in general, it’s not done 
in one second, you have to work towards some result if you want to 
achieve it. 


Every man for himself 


Aven: In many ways, Berezovsky became the embodiment of 
corruption, especially the corruption in the upper echelons of power. | 
would say that this was his ideology, in fact, to corrupt through 
friendship. 


Shefler: You’ve taken the words right out of my mouth. The 1990s 
were a time of truth, it was a time of opportunity. The country went in a 
certain direction that | personally didn’t like. And | believe that this was 
Berezovsky’s fault. This quality of his — today you’re my friend, 
tomorrow you’re my enemy — concerned everyone. Today Korzhakov 
is the most beloved, tomorrow he is an enemy. At first he was madly in 
love with Chubais, and then he said to me, “Why are you with 


Chubais? If | see you with him, don’t come to my office again”. 
Aven: That happened? 


Shefler: Yeah. But it wasn’t only Chubais, Petya, it was everyone. 
Today | love Gusinsky, tomorrow we'll be in a fight to the death. And 
since he was a significant figure in the political establishment of 
Russia, the country lost an opportunity to make up its mind. It seems to 
me that Berezovsky prevented Russia from coming into its own. This 
might sound like an exaggeration, but it seems to me that this is about 
the measure of things. 


Aven: Berezovsky is definitely one of the fathers of corruption. This 
is a whole system of relations — “Let's be friends, | won’t be giving you 
money, but let’s go on holiday to my chateau in France, here’s my 
yacht, let’s hang out and relax there”. It’s a system of friendly 
connections that ultimately leads to the development of a circle of 
power holders — government officials, businessmen. Berezovsky was, 
of course, one of the architects of this system of merging government 
and business. 


Shefler: I'll tell you more. If he did this for the sake of some good 
intentions, personal convictions, then one could say that he did this for 
Russia. But he did it only for himself. He made friends, set people 
against each other or brought them together, and solved a few 
problems with a single selfish goal: to be in command and to be 
comfortable. And it pleased him: that everyone bowed before him, that 
he was great — well, not Boris Nikolayevich Yeltsin, but at least the 
second man in the country. Everything had been built just for this; he 
no longer thought about the country. That’s why I’m telling you that 
people like him didn’t give Russia the opportunity to decide. 


Aven: Let's not blame Berezovsky alone, you know... 


Shefler: No, no, of course not. Petya, it was the achievement of 
everyone who participated. | don’t think that we have the well- 
established tolerance and intelligence in business that you find abroad. 
They know how to lose and they know how to win, they don’t blame 
their weakness or anger on the state, because the state can withstand 
everything. Look at what happened after 1996: the war between 
Berezovsky and Gusinsky practically broke up into clans, and then 
destroyed the business community. 


What happened next? An artificially created structure, the Russian 
Union of Industrialists and Entrepreneurs, which was subordinate to 


Vladimir Vladimirovich [Putin], wasn’t a union of businessmen in the 
full sense, a union of people who would be concerned about their 
country. | think that our business simply hadn’t matured enough by that 
time for us to take responsibility for our country. Everyone pursued 
their corporate interests at a higher level. When everyone became rich, 
they found themselves with more tools in their hands, and everyone 
started tearing each other apart using the resources of the state. We 
lost face in front of the society we lived in — that’s how | understand 
that. The whole country watched these twists and turns and 
understood that there was nothing sacred for business. And so we’ve 
got the country we have today — no law, no rights, only directives and 
unwritten rules. The same thing happened in Ukraine — their oligarchs 
tore the country apart. There’s no decent attitude to your own country, 
to your authorities. This is what we have today, Petya. 


Aven: Berezovsky is in many ways responsible for the morals of 
the 90s. He played the role of the Serpent, which tempted the 
authorities with material goods and predetermined the aesthetics and 
morals that we can see today. 


Shefler: The relationships in the [Russian] business environment, 
where nothing is sacred, nothing is honest, are also the result of his 
actions. Take for, example, Fridman, me, you, and many others — we 
have him to credit for the kind of relationship that has developed 
between us. Lies, deceit... 


Aven: Well, that didn’t apply to us. 


Shefler: | mean the frame of reference. Everyone started to pull in 
their own direction. Having observed him, we didn’t work together for 
the sake of the future. Berezovsky taught us that even the presidential 
election — in 1996, when all of us contributed — was only about him. 
Allegedly Russia needed this, otherwise the communists would take 
power. Although now we understand that we don’t know what country 
we would have today if the communists had got in. Maybe there would 
have been a different election in 2000, and the situation would be 
different. 


Aven: Very true. In fact, Boris still presented himself very skillfully 
as a leading businessman for several years. He sort of appropriated 
the right to speak on behalf of all of us. He skillfully gathered everyone, 
wined and dined them and took care of them, but in fact only he alone 
spoke on behalf of everyone. 


Shefler: | would name today's Russian Union of Industrialists and 


Entrepreneurs after Berezovsky, posthumously. 
Aven: Well, the situation is completely different these days. 


Shefler: No, | agree, I’m exaggerating. | want to say that the 
business elite that he formed solved problems exclusively for its own 
benefit. 


Aven: Yes, definitely. 


Shefler: “Guys, let's not worry about the great things, about the 
future, but let's be ‘every man for himself”. That's why | say that | don’t 
blame Boris Abramovich for anything. But | believe that he laid the 
foundation for the ultimate loss of Russia's potential in the 1990s as a 
result of petty squabbles, lies and short-term personal gain. All of 
these decisions, which, you remember, were made — both in terms of 
privatisation and in all sorts of tenders — were secondary to personal 
short-term interests. 


Aven: | must admit that it wasn’t Berezovsky who came up with the 
idea for loans-for-shares auctions. Although he became a beneficiary 
of them. 


Shefler: Petya, it’s clear that he had nothing to do with 
privatisation. But it’s one thing to come up with an idea, and another 
thing to implement it. 


Aven: | also don’t like it when Berezovsky is made responsible for 
everything. This is not entirely accurate. But once again | want to 
emphasise: in many respects he personified the merging of business 
and government, the ideology of making money through the 
authorities. He always believed that there was no need to buy anything 
— privatisation was irrelevant, it would suffice to put your trusted 
director in charge. 


Shefler: | remember Shaposhnikov245, Krasnenker, Kolya 
Glushkov, | spent a lot of time talking with them. Berezovsky wasn’t 
interested in any stocks or who they belonged to. For him, the most 
important thing was the process and that the person obeyed him. 


Aven: Absolutely. Merging business and government was in many 
ways his ideology. 


Yuli Dubov (continued) 
Responsibility and democracy 


Aven: What sets me apart from Berezovsky — and, | believe, you 
as well? | don’t consider myself smarter than other people, but Borya 
considered himself smarter, thought he understood. He also had a 
favourite saying, especially in the last years ... 


Dubov: "You don’t get it”. That was always his favourite. 


Aven: And so a person who believes that others don’t get it, but he 
does — this person cannot be a supporter of democracy in principle. 
This is an authoritarian type of consciousness. He really thought he 
was special. Do you agree with that? 


Dubov: He thought he was special. That’s why he was 
Berezovsky. 


Aven: You have already explained why Berezovsky went into 
politics — he discovered an even more exciting game, | understand 
that. But | wanted to focus on his willingness to lead people. He had 
the willingness to take responsibility for people: for you, for his 
colleagues who left for London, for many others. Breaking their 
routines somehow. This is a characteristic of a serious leader, which 
he, of course, was. He really believed that he knew how everyone 
close to him, and the whole country, should live. 


In fact, Boris knew pretty little, because, in my view, he didn’t have 
the basic training for this. He had a very low level of humanitarian 
culture — you know that. If you’re going to get involved in politics, it 
seems to me that apart from having extensive experience of real 
political and managerial work, it wouldn't be bad (although not 
essential) to read a lot of books. About what generally happens, what’s 
good, what’s bad. In my opinion, Boris didn’t have the qualities and 
knowledge that gave him the moral right to be in politics. 


For example, he didn’t have the quality that Chubais describes as 
“national character”. Boris was a boy from an urban Jewish family, and 
certainly didn’t represent the masses in a country whose name was 
Russia. That's why | was always surprised by such a bold and 
irresponsible desire to go into politics. 


Do you see any other explanation, except that the game was 
exciting? There was definitely no desire to make money, | see that. 


Dubov: Well, | disagree. 
Aven: With what? 


Dubov: I'll tell you. Tell me, please, do | remember right that the 
business elite supported Yeltsin in 1996? 


Aven: Yes. Although in those circumstances it was hard not to 
support him. But there are always limits to what is possible and what is 
impossible. That level of blatant support and foisting of Yeltsin that 
Borya organised in many respects — | am no longer sure that it was 
the right thing to do. I'm not sure that it was right that Zyuganov didn’t 
become president then. 


There’s no subjunctive mood in history. But perhaps it was 
necessary to go through a time of regression and radicalisation in 
order to move forward more confidently later. And in 1996, huge 
administrative and financial resources were invested in the elections. 
Yeltsin won, and electoral manipulations began to be associated with 
liberals, with democracy. l'm not sure now that it was right. And | am 
absolutely convinced that |, for example, would not have accepted 
such responsibility. Boris, of course, took responsibility and played a 
prominent role in 1996. 


Dubov: But in 1996, if memory serves me, you were all together. 


Aven: We were together in terms of investing money. We didn’t 
participate directly. 


Dubov: But you were together. Boris was just in the vanguard. You 
were all together, you shared this point of view. 


Aven: Well, | must tell you that Fridman loudly expressed his 
doubts about whether it was right. 


Dubov: But still participated. That is, Borya didn’t really stand out 
among you, with one exception. He said, “I am responsible for you”. 
Right? In 1996 you all were engaged in the same politics, just to 
varying degrees. I’m just clarifying, Petya. 

Aven: We supported this with money. 

Dubov: You see, the difference here is very shaky. 


Aven: No, that’s a big difference. We didn’t engage in politics; we 


financed the campaign. 


Dubov: | just want to say that in fact, Berezovsky never did politics 
alone. Therefore, to say that “we had nothing to do with politics, but he 
did” isn’t entirely accurate. 


Some time ago | had a chat with someone, successful and wealthy, 
who | have known for many years. He told me how bad all these 
oligarchs were, starting with you and ending with Berezovsky, because 
they participated in loans-for-shares auctions and shamelessly used 
their connections with those in power... 


Aven: We didn’t participate in the loans-for-shares auctions. 


Dubov: Wait, wait... And now look how pure and decent he is, 
made his fortune from scratch, with his own calloused hands. If | hadn’t 
known him for many years, it would have been difficult for me to 
contradict him. But since we were in pretty much the same business 
for some time, | Knew perfectly well how it worked. He worked in 
exactly the same way everyone did. And when I reminded him of this, 
he was very surprised. It turned out that he didn’t remember about it. 


Aven: He erased it from his memory. 


Dubov: So | don’t want to reproach you for anything, Petya, but 
when you attribute an exceptional propensity for politics to Boris 
alone... 


Aven: | agree. We didn’t participate in the loans-for-shares 
auctions for the sole reason that we were not allowed to. If Chubais 
had allowed us, we would definitely have participated. And generally 
speaking, business is always forced to live by the existing rules, 
otherwise it is simply impossible to do business. It’s wrong to 
participate in the formation of harmful rules, this can and should be 
condemned, but living by the rules that exist in the country is an 
inevitable condition for the existence of business. So it really is a big 
question whether in the 90s someone could earn a lot of money in our 
country while remaining squeaky clean. 


‘I know how to do this’ 


Aven: I'd like to return to the subject of responsibility and purpose. 
In my opinion, when a person is involved in politics, they may have 
various incentives. There could be an important motive if the person 
has a goal, knows what kind of society they want to have, what kind of 


society they are ready to fight for, and works towards it. Yegor Gaidar, 
who was my close friend and the prime minister of my government, 
had a certain mission since childhood: he imagined Russia as a 
democratic country with a free economy. And he was ready to fight for 
it, to give his life for it. 


And then there’s another type of politician, those who are involved 
in politics because they want to be successful. And politics is a game 
that, firstly, is exciting, and secondly, can quickly lead them to this 
success. Boris, | believe, was a successful man, but he had no model 
for the world in mind. 


There are people who just want to succeed — to get A grades, 
sleep with the best women. Borya had a phenomenal desire for 
success. However, he didn’t have any social ideals. Is that correct? 


Dubov: | don't think so. | agree that he wasn’t driven by any 
mission related to the reorganisation of the world. That is, he was 
driven, but through the prism of his personal interest. 


Aven: Is this what I'm talking about? 


Dubov: No, because he didn’t strive for success. For him, the main 
thing was not the outcome of the game, but the game itself. That’s the 
first thing. Secondly, if we’re talking about a mission related to the 
reorganisation of society, he wanted to live in a society in which he’d 
be most comfortable. At the same time, being an intelligent person, he 
knew very well that a society in which he would be at his most 
comfortable, while the rest were as uncomfortable as possible, most 
likely: a) could not be conjured into life; b) would not last long. So he 
connected maximum freedom of action for himself, especially in later 
years, with maximum freedom of action for others. He spontaneously 
arrived at liberalism. 


Aven: | see. | really didn’t know Boris in his final years. But when | 
knew him he was not a liberal. And, what’s more, thinking about a 
scenario in which he and Khodorkovsky had succeeded in seizing 
power in some form or had influence over the authorities, | realise that 
| don’t like this model at all. | wouldn’t want to live in a society 
controlled by a group of oligarchs, including Berezovsky. | think you 
agree with that? 


Dubov: | don't know. You see, the thing is... As a matter of fact, for 
many years | lived in a system controlled by a group of oligarchs 
personified by Berezovsky. | must tell you that this was not the most 


uncomfortable time of my life. 
Aven: | understand. 


Dubov: Because, despite the fact that he always stood above me 
and always had the last word, he always gave me the right to make my 
own decisions. He could tell me, “I want this”. But if | said that | 
wouldn't do this, | never did. And he never forced me to. He would say, 
"Okay, fine”. 


Aven: You had the opportunity to get up and leave. This is a 
completely different story. It seems to me that claiming absolute power 
in a company that you have created is normal. Claiming power ina 
state where people haven't voted for you, where basically you haven’t 
been legitimised through elections, is another story. 


Dubov: Do you think that Berezovsky acquired some kind of power 
state-wise? 


Aven: He sought this. For example, it would be more comfortable 
for me to live even in a strict authoritarian state, but where | would 
understand that the head of state was chosen by the people, than to 
be in a country where two or three rich people, however rational, had 
seized power by some whim of fate and ruled my life. | would be 
uncomfortable. 


Dubov: After living in this country for 12 years, | am absolutely not 
going to live in a country controlled by the opinions of the majority. | 
was born under Stalin, | lived under Khrushchev, | lived under 
Brezhnev, | lived under Andropov, Chernenko, Gorbachev, Yeltsin, 
Putin. For a considerable part of my life | submitted to the opinion of 
any party secretary above me. And | tell you that if | have to choose 
whether to conform to the opinion of the party secretary or conform to 
the collective opinion of Uralvagonzavod246, | would choose a 
secretary. At least you can talk to him. And | obeyed Berezovsky 
absolutely consciously for one simple reason — he was smarter than 
me. Every time he managed to convince me that he was right, | 
followed him. 


Aven: | see. | simply fear that, given the conditions in the country, 
this mechanism of persuasion would have stopped working very 
quickly. | think that all these oligarchic games end in authoritarianism. | 
don’t want to draw analogies, but | really don’t like this model. To me it 
seems unfair, not morally justified in any way. And if my comrade, my 
close friend Berezovsky had come to power in the country alongside 


Khodorkovsky, | wouldn’t have suffered. But this feeling of injustice 
and incomprehensibility — why should | listen to them — would 
depress me. | believe that elections, for all their shortcomings, 
legitimise the situation for me. Psychologically this is much simpler and 
more enjoyable. 


Dubov: Petya, Petya... | won't bring up 1933247, it was a long time 
ago. If | may, I'll remind you of 1993. When the majority voted for 
Zhirinovsky248. How would you like that country? 


Aven: | don’t know. The situation is always specific — there’s no 
universal solution. Sometimes, perhaps, there is a necessity to 
interfere and “stop” democracy. But | wouldn’t have taken such 
responsibility for our country. Whereas Boris did. 


Dubov: Do you remember, there’s that wonderful film One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo's Nest? At the end we hear a very surprising line 
about the protagonist: “At least he tried”. And Boris wanted to try, at 
least. 


Aven: | see. Indeed, we treat responsibility very differently. | ask 
myself all the time what irritated me most about Borya. | was, of 
course, annoyed by his recklessness. My acclaimed teacher Leonid 
Abramovich Gordon called Lenin “a reckless reductionist”. This 
recklessness is a quality that fundamentally annoys me. When a 
leader is chosen by the people, this is understandable and explicable. 
There’s a lot of recklessness in seizing responsibility and saying, “l 
know how to do this”, then stringing others along. 


A strange boss in St. Petersburg 


Aven: Was Putin in the picture in the 90s? I think he was very 
distant from you. 


Dubov: | believe Borya told me that it was you who introduced him 
to Putin. 


Aven: No, we met Putin together. The truth is that | introduced 
Borya to a lot of other people. | introduced him to Valentin Yumashev. 
In 1994, Yumashev came to me and said that he wanted to buy a car, 
and thought that | had connections in a company called LogoVAZ. | 
called Borya and said, “Borya, a young man is going to come to see 
you. He’s writing a book for Boris Nikolayevich, a very nice guy”. 
Berezovsky scheduled a meeting, but didn’t turn up. Valya waited for 
him for an hour, left and came back to me to complain. | called 


Berezovsky again: “Borya, please, I’m asking you to meet him, please 
help him”. When Yumashev came for the second time, they finally met, 
and soon became close. 


We first met Putin together. But | really don’t know what kind of 
interaction they had in the 1990s. There was a time when Putin came 
to Berezovsky on his birthday. But | don’t have the faintest idea about 
anything else. 


Dubov: There was a story in 1995 or in 1996. Some completely 
stupid problem came up in St. Petersburg. There was a servicing 
station, and the land hadn’t been formally registered. Everything was in 
order, as far as it could be in the mid-90s: somewhere, someone had 
signed something, given the nod, but there was no final document. | 
called Borya. He said, “You should go there. I'll arrange everything, 
you'll have lunch with Putin”. | asked, “Who’s that?” He replied, “You'll 
meet him there, he’s Sobchak’s deputy. Explain the problem to him; if 
everything’s okay, he'll help”. 


| arrived at the appointed time. As far as | remember, | met Putin 
twice, and on that particular occasion he wasn't late, but came 15 
minutes early. And | arrived early. The table hadn't yet been set, which 
was typical of that time. And since | had 15 minutes in the company of 
a complete stranger, whom I’d never seen before in my life, after 
saying hello | started telling him that we had a small problem. He 
listened to me carefully, asked whom we had talked to, picked up the 
phone, went to the window, returned and said, “Go to Manevich. | think 
this story will be over today. And now | want to say goodbye to you”. 
“But what about lunch?” He said, “We initially agreed that we’d have 
lunch, and then it turned out that you had business. Let's not confuse 
one with another. I’ve sorted out your problem, and will be leaving 
now”. My jaw dropped, because by that time | had a very good 
understanding of the morals of Moscow government officials. 


Aven: Did everyone always want to have lunch? 


Dubov: Well, it doesn’t ever happen like that. | went to see 
Manevich, and in the evening | received a full set of papers, and 
returned to Moscow. | called Borya and said, “Borya, listen, who’s this 
strange boss that’s appeared in St. Petersburg?” He listened, laughed 
and said, “Yes, that’s the kind of person he is”. 


Part Four 


One day in the autumn of 1996, Lebed came to see us at the 
LogoVAZ club. He was then at the peak of his power: Secretary of the 
Security Council, assistant to the president, and so on. Berezovsky 
and | were sitting in Boris’s office when an assistant came in and said, 
“Alexander Ivanovich [Lebed] is waiting for you now”. “Let him wait”, 
replied Boris. 


After 10 minutes or so had passed, Boris suggested we go to have 
a look at the waiting general, and we went out of his office. Stealthily, 
Boris tiptoed up to the door leading to the bar, where Lebed was sitting 
waiting. Opening it a crack, he peered through and then turned back to 
me with a satisfied air. “There he is, and there he can sit and wait a bit 
longer. It’s good for him to know who is who’. 


To this day | can’t be sure whether Boris was enacting this 
pantomime for my benefit, or whether he was simply feeding his own 
vanity. Whichever the case, following the 1996 elections he, like a 
number of other capitalists, was quite convinced — with some reason 
— that Yeltsin’s success was largely due to him (and to them), and 
that the power structure would be obliged to pay up for services 
rendered. 


And pay it did. The crowning moment was the loans-for-shares 
auctions and the transformation into billionaires of a whole group of 
‘sponsors’ of the elections. And there was more. In return for his 
financial contribution, Gusinsky received the NTV channel and money 
from Gazprom to fund it, while a whole series of businessmen 
immediately decided to join the ruling elite themselves. Two of the 
most flagrant consequences were the appointments of Vladimir 
Potanin as first deputy prime minister, and of Berezovsky as deputy 
secretary of the Security Council. 


As a matter of fact, the entire logic of the process seemed to 
predicate further ‘distributions’ in the future. Boris set his sights on 
Gazprom; Potanin and Gusinsky teamed up with Berezovsky and Alfa 
Bank to fight for Svyazinvest249. This plan actually meant Berezovsky 
and Gusinsky doing the fighting while our role was to part-finance the 
deal and undertake the management of Svyazinvest in the event of 
success. 


However, by 1997 two of the new deputy prime ministers, Chubais 
and Nemtsov, had decided that enough was enough. There were to be 
no more carve-ups, but a return to the legitimate track of liberalisation, 
fair competition, and transparent adherence to the rules of the game. 
Chubais now believed that, while backstage privatisation deals 
favouring ‘our people’ had at one time been a tactical necessity in the 
interests of eliminating the communists as a political force, they — the 
deals — were no longer needed. 


Boris Nemtsov practically wrenched Gazprom from the clutches of 
Berezovsky and spent subsequent years believing that his success in 
so doing represented one of his main services. But the attempt to 
ensure the honest conduct of the Svyazinvest auction unleashed the 
dogs of war between the ‘oligarchs’ and the government, and would 
eventually cost Chubais, Nemtsov and Kokh250 their jobs. 


Once it became clear that the Svyazinvest auction was now going 
to be conducted along legitimate financial lines, Berezovsky and 
Gusinsky couldn’t understand why this honesty should suddenly begin 
with them. Before, there had been a ‘distribution’ agreement, but now . 
. . Boris said to Anatoly Borisovich [Chubais] in my presence, “So it’s 
honesty you're after? All right, let us have Svyazinvest and then you 
can start. Otherwise Potanin will have walked off with Norilsk Nickel 
and SIDANKO251; Khodorkovsky got Yukos, and we... what do we 
get?” But Chubais was adamant. 
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Even though we failed to get our slice of the Svyazinvest pie (and 
had been excluded from previous auctions) and therefore were the 
losers, | was ideologically and in practice wholly on Chubais’s side. 
During the auctions, in the reality of which we had never ultimately had 
much faith, | had fallen out with my old privatiser friends. Now the boot 
was on the other foot: my partners and | were supportive of their 
stance. And given the current state of relations between Chubais and 
Nemtsov on the one hand and Berezovsky on the other, my own 
relationship with Boris was bound to cool. This indeed happened. 


|! was in the room when Vladimir Gusinsky ordered Igor 
Malashenko252 and Yevgeny Kiselyov253 to use the power of NTV to 
‘destroy’ government leaders, one result of which became known as 
the ‘Writers’ Affair’254. In time, however, both Gusinsky and Boris 
came to accept that we would play no part in their machinations and 
were in fact ideologically opposed. 


| continued to see Berezovsky, but naturally less frequently than 
before. We no longer holidayed together. He took up with a new, 
younger group of friends, two of whom, Stanislav Belkovsky255 and 
Demyan Kudryavtsev, talked to me in the course of this project. After 
Berezovsky and Abramovich got control of Sibneft, Boris regarded Alfa 
Bank as too minor to be interesting as a business enterprise, as 
indeed it was until we acquired TNK256. 


One day, when the Writers’ Affair was at its height, Boris and | 
happened to run into one another at the St. Michel restaurant on 
Tverskaya Street. Boris was with a crowd of his new helpers and 
young women; | was with Alfred Kokh, still deputy prime minister at the 
time. Alik declined to greet Berezovsky, and the atmosphere between 
our tables was distinctly strained. 
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By the spring of 1998 we were again meeting regularly, when it 
was clear that the threatened crisis was real and looming ever closer. 
Boris set up meetings at the LogoVAZ club. Since we all understood 
that the only way to avoid a crash was to secure a mass inflow of 
Western funds, the urgent need was to identify someone capable of 
winkling them out. The obvious choice was Chubais. 


There is a photograph dated 10 June 1998, taken at the LogoVAZ 
club and widely circulated on the internet, in which a group of 10 
businessmen plus Chubais are celebrating his agreement to act as the 
president’s special representative for relations with international 
financial organisations. Beforehand, Berezovsky had been ferociously 
at war with Chubais, but now he was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
plan to put him in charge of the search for funds. As Badri 
Patarkatsishvili said at the time, “We had to get Chubais chucked out 
of government so that today he could be put back in again in this post”. 
As always with Berezovsky, it was nothing personal. 


Anatoly Chubais succeeded in negotiating with Western leaders 
and the IMF for a relief package of $24 billion. Of this, $4 billion was 
received in July, but it wasn’t enough to save the situation, either from 
devaluation or from default. 


| was with my family in Sardinia at the beginning of August, where 
from the 10th onwards | started receiving unexpected phone calls from 
Moscow. They came from Valentin Yumashev (then head of the 
Presidential Executive Office), from Vladislav Surkov (then working [as 
director of public relations] for ORT), and from my colleagues at the 


bank. | was made aware of a growing apprehension as each day 
passed that something was about to happen. Mostly the talk was about 
devaluation, but no one — including Yumashev — had any hard 
information. Everyone advised me to return to Moscow. | spoke to 
Fridman, who was on holiday in Saint-Tropez, and we agreed that 
there was no need or reason for our presence: Alfa Bank was more or 
less ready for any unforeseen developments. 


Despite this, on 16 August Berezovsky phoned, all worked up. He 
screamed that | absolutely must return, if for no other reason than that 
all the decisions they were so urgently awaiting were being worked out 
by Gaidar and Chubais, that they were not divulging to anyone what 
they were doing, but he was sure that I, an old friend and colleague, 
would be taken into their confidence. Then it might be possible to have 
some influence, but as matters stood everything was enveloped in a 
cloud of uncertainty. 


Fridman and | decided we should go. | got myself to the south of 
France by helicopter; at that time we were still travelling on passenger 
airlines and the only way we could get on an Aeroflot flight from Nice to 
the Russian capital was by illegally bumping two previously booked 
passengers from the flight (Berezovsky was then in charge of Aeroflot) 
so that we could take their seats. 


On the night of 17 August, | went straight from the airport to the 
White House. The oligarchs were milling about in an outer office, 
inside which Chubais and Gaidar were busy composing their 
memorandum of the governmental declaration. Although no one was 
being allowed into the actual office where they were, | did manage to 
get in — Berezovsky had been right. As matters turned out, my 
presence was immaterial: the document had already been written and 
agreed with [Prime Minister Sergei] Kiriyenko and [Sergei] 
Alexashenko, First Deputy Chairman of the Central Bank of the 
Russian Federation. All | did was get to read it before the others. 


It was, however, not the end of the story. Kiriyenko resigned in the 
fallout from the crisis, and Berezovsky began actively promoting the re- 
appointment of Viktor Chernomyrdin as prime minister. Chernomyrdin 
had been staying with Berezovsky in the south of France in July, and 
Boris told an amusing story of how his house guest had gone to the 
beach (I don’t remember exactly where) and, observing how crowded 
with people it was, had asked, “Borya, do you mean to tell me all these 
people are holidaymakers?” 


Now, at the end of August, Chernomyrdin’s candidacy was in need 


of support. Initially, Yeltsin had put him forward for the premiership but 
failed to get the State Duma to endorse it. The president once again 
proposed Chernomyrdin’s appointment, and this time Berezovsky 
offered his support to Viktor Stepanovich (in the shape of deputies’ 
votes) in return for a say in the formation of the government. 


Following Chernomyrdin’s first defeat in the Duma, Berezovsky did 
the rounds of the oligarchs, promising that in return for guaranteed 
support for Chernomyrdin’s confirmation, he (Chernomyrdin) was 
willing to give the oligarchs virtual carte blanche to select the cabinet. 
Therefore a wish list had to be drawn up, objectives formulated, the 
rules of the game agreed... and then full steam ahead. Unmistakeably, 
the inference was that big business would henceforward have direct 
control of the country. 


Early one morning at the very end of August 1998, the most 
powerful business leaders in the country gathered in the prime 
ministers office in the White House: Khodorkovsky, Potanin, 
Berezovsky, Fridman. Also present, besides Chernomyrdin, was his 
closest ally [Vyacheslav] Sheremet257. “Well now”, said Boris, “as 
agreed, we’re ready to give you our proposals for the composition of 
the government, and at the same time to devote our best efforts to 
ensuring your appointment is confirmed by the Duma” (The repeat 
confirmation hearing was scheduled for two days later). “Have you got 
a specific list?” asked Chernomyrdin. “We'll have it drawn up by this 
evening and will bring it back”, answered Berezovsky. 


When we emerged, someone asked, “Borya, will he really accept 
our proposals?” “Certainly, that’s what we agreed. He won't get his 
confirmation without us”, was Boris’s reply. 


The next few hours were spent agreeing on who should fill the 
various government positions, reciprocal vows of honourable conduct, 
and a consensus on general strategy. According to the agreement, 
Boris Fyodorov was to take charge of the Central Bank, Potanin would 
be re-appointed deputy prime minister, and | would become finance 
minister. The others | don’t recall. 


Bearing our written-out list, we reassembled in Chernomyrdin’s 
office and sat down on both sides of the big table, Boris to the left of 
the prime minister-in-waiting. “All right, then”, said Chernomyrdin, “let’s 
have your list”. The first name on it was Fyodorov, between whom and 
Viktor Stepanovich there existed a ferocious enmity. “Fyodorov, Boris 
Grigoryevich, Chairman of the Central Bank”, read out Chernomyrdin, 
and... folded up the list, adding, “So you can all go and fuck 


yourselves”. We never got as far as the third name on the list, which 
was mine. 


The oligarchs rose to their feet and silently trooped out of the 
office. Once outside, they rounded on Berezovsky. “So what exactly 
was your agreement with him?” A dismayed Berezovsky tried to justify 
himself: “But he promised me...” 


The Duma didn’t confirm Chernomyrdin; [Yevgeny] Primakov 
became prime minister. | cannot say whether Berezovsky’s proffered 
support would have assisted in securing the nomination for 
Chernomyrdin. 
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After that | saw less of Berezovsky, just birthdays or with mutual 
acquaintances, sometimes at LogoVAZ but not as often as before. 


In August of 1999, | went to see him in hospital. He was suffering 
from hepatitis C, but the illness was in no way preventing him from 
waging active war against the Primakov-Luzhkov coalition. 


Meeting by chance one day at the Kremlin, he informed me that he 
differed from the statistically average male in that, instead of falling in 
love only two or three times in a lifetime, he regularly did so every two 
or three years. It had just happened again: he had fallen in love with 
Marianna and was going with her to the Caribbean. “Not much to do in 
Moscow — Putin’s been elected, | have plenty of money, might as well 
take a break”. 


He looked a very happy man at this time. He undoubtedly didn’t 
have a core understanding of what was happening. He thought of 
himself as one of the oligarchs, but in the true sense of the term he 
was not one then, nor had he been hitherto. But ‘oligarch’, albeit a 
myth, was how he described himself. it was what he wanted to be. 


Bearing in mind his wish, it is how I have titled my next chapter. 
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1997 

12 February 


Aslan Maskhadov is elected president of the unrecognised 
Chechen Republic of Ichkeria. 


26 March 


Vladimir Putin is appointed Deputy Chairman of the Presidential 
Executive Office. 


25 July 


Auction of the telecommunications holding company Svyazinvest. 
Competition for control of the company between a consortium 
consisting of Berezovsky, Gusinsky and Fridman on the one hand; and 
on the other close associates of Vladimir Potanin. The starting price is 
$1.2 billion. Potanin wins the auction with a bid of $1.875 billion 


against a bid of $1.71 billion from the other side. 
5 November 


Boris Berezovsky is dismissed from his post as deputy secretary of 
the Security Council. 


12 November 


Start of the ‘Writers’ Affair. News breaks in the press of the 
payment of bribes under the guise of authors’ fees to Anatoly Chubais, 
Alfred Kokh and their colleagues for an allegedly non-existent book 
about Russian privatisation (the book appeared under the Vagrius 
imprint in 1999). It is believed that the criminal case against them was 
engineered on the orders of Boris Berezovsky. 


20 November 


Anatoly Chubais is relieved of his responsibilities as minister of 
finance, but retains the office of deputy prime minister. Boris Nemtsov 
is relieved of his responsibilities as minister of fuel and energy. 


December 


An economic crisis in the Asia-Pacific Region leads to a sharp drop 
(35 per cent) in the price of oil. 

Yelena Gorbunova gives birth to a son, the sixth of Boris 
Berezovsky’s children. 


1998 
1 January 


Devaluation of the ruble. Over a period of a year the denominations 
on banknotes gradually change to reflect the new value of the currency 
at a ratio of 1:1,000. 


23 March 


Viktor Chernomyrdin is dismissed as the head of government and 
replaced by the 35-year-old Sergei Kiriyenko. The unexpected nature 
of Kiriyenko’s advancement and the youthful age of the prime minister 
leads the press to dub the event a ‘Kinder surprise’. 


19 April 


Boris Berezovsky is appointed executive secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Independent States. 


25 May 


Vladimir Putin becomes first deputy director of the Presidential 
Executive Office. 


25 July 
Vladimir Putin is appointed director of the FSB. 
17 August 


The Russian Federation defaults on its GKO (State Short-term 
Obligations, i.e. government bonds). 


23 August 

Dismissal of Sergei Kiriyenko from the post of prime minister. 
Viktor Chernomyrdin becomes prime minister-in-waiting but the 
appointment isn’t ratified by the State Duma. 

11 September 

Yevgeny Primakov is nominated prime minister. 

19 November 

Creation of the political bloc Otechestvo (‘Fatherland’) under the 
leadership of Yuri Luzhkov, which is eventually (in August 1999) 
transformed into the Fatherland—All-Russia party, led by Yevgeny 
Primakov. 

1999 

2 April 


Dismissal of Boris Berezovsky from his post as executive secretary 
of the C.I.S. 


12 May 
Dismissal of Yevgeny Primakov. The new prime minister of the 


Russian Federation is Sergei Stepashin, formerly minister of interior 
affairs, and before that minister of justice. 


7 July 

News of the acquisition of the Kommersant newspaper by the 
Iranian businessman Kiavash Joorabchian. A month later Boris 
Berezovsky announces to journalists that the publication effectively 
belongs to him. 

7 August 

Military detachments under the command of Shamil Basayev258 
invade Dagestan. This date is seen as marking the start of the Second 
Chechen War. 

9 August 

Vladimir Putin is nominated to be prime minister of the Russian 
Federation. On the same day Boris Yeltsin announces that Putin will 
be his successor. 

16 August 

The State Duma confirms the appointment of the prime minister. 


September 


Apartment buildings are blown up in Moscow and the southern 
towns of Buinaksk and Volgodonsk. 


3-7 October 
Inaugural Congress of the Yedinstvo (‘Unity’) political party. 
24 November 


Vladimir Putin announces his support for the Unity Party under the 
leadership of Sergei Shoigu259 in the Duma elections. 


19 December 


Elections for the third convocation of the State Duma. The 
Communist Party of the Russian Federation gains 24 per cent of the 
vote, the Unity Party obtains 23 per cent, Fatherland—All-Russia picks 
up slightly over 13 per cent, the SPS (‘Union of Right Forces’) 8.5 per 
cent, and the LDPR (Liberal Democratic Party of Russia) slightly under 
6 per cent. 


31 December 


In his New Year address Boris Yeltsin unexpectedly announces 
that he will step down from the presidency. 
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Anatoly Chubais (continued) 
The banking wars 


Aven: What was the reason for your falling out with Berezovsky in 
1997? Let me tell you how | interpret the story: the quarrel was over 
the way you changed the rules. At first, you were ready to come to an 
agreement with individuals when you were parcelling out the assets. 
Later on, you tried to set up an above-the-board contest, but 
Berezovsky had been accustomed to operating according to quite 
different rules and had no faith in the new arrangement. All he could 
see was that for some reason, whereas before Chubais had acted in 
one way, now all of a sudden he had decided to do things in quite 
another way. And the campaign to neutralise Chubais began. 


Chubais: Yes, that’s approximately the way it was. Essentially, the 
situation was that the 1995 loans-for-shares auctions had been a 
tactical sacrifice to ensure that power didn’t pass to Zyuganov. 


Aven: | understand what your strategy was in relation to the 
auctions — the priority was to defeat the communists; that was the all- 
important thing. 


Chubais: In itself, the decision to go with the loans-for-shares 
auctions undoubtedly had a tactical character. The fact is, Russia was 
at a crossroads of truly historic importance. You can say without 
exaggeration that if Zyuganov had won in 1996, those elections would 
have been the last in our contemporary history, and none of us would 
have lived to see the next ones. 


Aven: Needless to say, | don’t agree. 


Chubais: | know, you were pro-Zyuganov, I’m aware. | disagree; 
I’m against him. You and | have different views on the matter. 


So, in the event it didn’t happen, because business and the ruling 
elite joined forces to combat the communists. | don’t believe that at the 
time the Russian state possessed the necessary resources to win 
without the support of the business world. | agree it was a tactical 
decision, but it was taken at a time when the fate of the country hung 
in the balance. 


Aven: By 1997 you were no longer playing that game? 


Chubais: By 1997 | considered we had had enough of 
compromise and it was time to establish clear and transparent rules, 
with a level playing field for all. | said this a hundred times to 
Berezovsky, and to Gusinsky, and each time they listened and came 
back with “yes, yes, yes, we understand”. | would say, “Look, lads, this 
auction is going to be a clean one, for real, so make sure you’ve got 
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your dough together”. “Yes, yes, of course, of course”. “Boys, | mean 
it, I'm serious”. “Yes, of course”. This “of course” was repeated over 
and over again, until about a week before the auction they suddenly 
realised: the mechanism was now set up such that even if | had 
wanted to tweak it, | wouldn’t have been able to. In any case, | had no 


intention of intervening. 


This prompted a final try: Berezovsky came to see me with some of 
his friends and suggested that | should agree a deal to let them win the 
Svyazinvest auction, and as a quid pro quo Potanin could be allowed 
to win the next auction, which would be the RAO UES [Russian Unified 
Energy System], and everything would be hunky-dory. To which | 
replied, “No, lads, that one won't fly”. 


Aven: That was their proposal, was it? 


Chubais: | had taken a week’s holiday to go to France, where they 
came to me mob-handed to make that proposal. When | repeated, “No, 
that one won't fly”, Boris told me that they were determined to have 
Svyazinvest “and if you really want clean auctions, you can start them 
after that”. 


Aven: “Why do you have to start with us?” It’s a reasonable 
question, is it not? 


Chubais: Yes, perfectly reasonable, except that there’s only one 
answer to it, and that is “Get lost! I’ve told you how we're going to do it, 
and that’s final’. Even today | wouldn’t act in any way differently, 
although there are serious people who think it wasn't right. 


Aven: From a tactical point of view, running that auction honestly 
cost you your job in the government. You were the loser. 


Chubais: | believe it was a draw because we got Berezovsky out 
of the Security Council post. But, of course, that wasn’t the main 
victory we won. A more significant one, in my opinion, is that we didn’t 
back down, we didn’t let them revoke the result of the auction. The 
country gained $1.750 billion. 


Aven: Only $100 million more than they were offering. The 
difference was a mere $100 million. 


Chubais: Possibly so, but you’re comparing that with the starting 
price. Pyotr, there’s a simple way of establishing the honesty of an 
auction: you compare the starting price with the winning bid. 


Aven: We were aware of the scale of the numbers from the very 
beginning. If you remember, we were also involved in this auction, 
except that Alfa Bank kept out of all the brouhaha over the contest. 
The general idea was that we would become managers of the 
company, because neither Boris nor Volodya were particularly 
impressive at management. There were therefore three partners: Alfa 
Bank, Berezovsky and Gusinsky. We said, “Were prepared to put in 
money and to undertake the management, but the price has to be a 
fair one”. They trotted around doing their sums, and after some thought 
concluded that a fair price would be in the region of $1.6 billion. Then 
they went off to negotiate with Potanin and apparently persuaded him 
that our bid should win the auction. Potanin said, “All right, but we have 
to do this above board. The figure needs to be a serious one so that 
Anatoly Borisovich will have no cause for complaint, so you bid $1.650 
billion, and my bid will be $100 million less. You will win and everything 
will be fine”. On that we parted. Our side bid $1.65 billion, Potanin’s bid 
was $1.75 billion (I may have got the figures slightly wrong). That’s the 
whole story. They, as you would expect, concocted a conspiracy 
theory whereby Potanin and Chubais had a secret agreement. If you 
remember, there was an evening in the Moscow mayor’s headquarters 
when Berezovsky and Gusinsky produced a big exposé on the whole 
story. 


Chubais: First, | don’t dispute any of this. Secondly, any 
agreement you had within yourselves was exactly that, an internal 
agreement. It was not something | could either prevent or facilitate. 


Aven: Generally speaking, collusion with Potanin was also a deal. 
If two participants in an auction agree to collude, that’s a crime. 


Chubais: Then why did you commit one? Let’s face the facts: 
there are some things a government can do, and some things it cannot 
do. In the actual context and circumstances of the time the government 
had every opportunity to set the most rigorous terms aimed at creating 
a real, genuine, hard-fought competition. You may believe me or not, 
as you choose, but up to the moment when the results of the bidding 
were announced, | had no idea who was going to win. | couldn’t have 
known, simply technically. You accuse Potanin, but I’m not sure he 
would agree with you. There were various claims and counter-claims, 
but I’m in no position to adjudicate. What we did was put in place fair 
conditions, having made it clear in advance that that was how it was 
going to be. The outcome was a tragic loss for you, and most of all for 
Berezovsky. Incidentally, the one person who reacted to the result ina 
dignified, down-to-earth, manly way was Mikhail Maratovich Fridman, 
who simply commented, “If we’ve lost, well we've lost”. 


Aven: All the same, he did let Potanin know, in no uncertain terms, 
what he thought of him, if you recall. 


Chubais. Agreed. But you, | believe, were the only ones not to 
participate in what followed. 


Aven: We couldn’t, we didn’t have the means. 


Chubais: Boris Abramovich effectively consolidated everyone into 
one group, starting with Khodorkovsky and ending up with Vinogradov. 


Aven: Khodorkovsky was part of it? 


Chubais: He certainly was. Beryoza260 set about it very cleverly. 
He corralled and consolidated everyone opposed to the ‘criminal 
association of Chubais and Potanin’, contriving it in such a way that it 
was impossible to say a word against the slur. Some of them chipped 
in with their own money, | know that for a fact. For the time being, | 
was locked into a situation where not only was | ‘public enemy number 
one’ for the communists and likewise to the security services, but also 
public enemy number one for the leaders of the Russian business 
community. That was a bit over the top, to be honest. It led to the first 
banking war, the upshot of which was that Borya Nemtsov and | were 
both sacked from our ministerial positions. But we stayed on as deputy 
prime ministers and in response we got Berezovsky turfed out of his 
position as deputy secretary of the Security Council. 


Aven: Remind me, what was the banking war all about? 


Chubais: Everything, from the Writers’ Affair through to the 
criminal cases on me, on Kokh and all my people, including daily 
broadcasts by Dorenko plus Gusinsky’s Echo of Moscow radio station. 
On top of that, all the newspapers; | don’t remember which ones were 
the main ones. In short, the whole of the mass media was focused on 
the subject for several months. 


Aven: Were you affected emotionally or was it all the same to you? 
Or did you just think that it was all part of normal warfare? 


Chubais: Well, of course, it was a very hard time for me, it was 
touch-and-go whether | could avoid going to prison; | was hanging by a 
thread. When you have the deputy prime ministers for energy and for 
business both trying to get you locked up and being egged on by the 
TV stations, it’s not the most pleasant of situations. 


Aven: They couldnt get you jailed without the president's 
agreement, though. 


Chubais: That’s not necessarily true. They weren’t just targeting 
me, they had the whole team in their sights. It was a really hard fight, 
probably one of the hardest I’ve ever had to survive. I'll say it again: | 
believe the final result was a draw. We couldn’t win. But the war wasn’t 
wholly lost. 


An asymmetrical response 

Aven: Did you ever talk to Boris Nikolayevich [Yeltsin] about 
Berezovsky? When you were trying to get him removed from the 
Security Council post, did you find it hard to argue your case? 

Chubais: Yes, we certainly did. Several of our friends regarded the 
decision to go for it as ‘the gravest of mistakes’. We drafted the text of 
a decree calling for his dismissal and took it in to Boris Nikolayevich. 

Aven: Who is “we”? 


Chubais: Borya Nemtsov and |. But Valya Yumashev thought it 
was a terrible error of judgement. 


Aven: What arguments did you use? 
Chubais: l'Il try to recall them. Obviously, he was using his position 


to further his own business and political interests. | can’t remember 
whether we brought up the business of his Israeli citizenship then. But 


it was in violation of all the laws of the country. In addition, Berezovsky 
was Clearly misusing his position with the security services to attack 
us. We had arguments enough and to spare. 


Aven: It’s interesting how the relationship developed between 
Berezovsky and the security services. From the type of person he was, 
from his biography, from every aspect of his culture and way of life, 
one wouldn’t expect him to appeal to them at all. How did he get on, in 
the Security Council? 


Chubais: Well, first of all, he bought them, in spades — the FSB, 
the MVD [Ministry of Interior Affairs] and the public prosecutor's office. 
Secondly, I’m sure he helped some individuals handsomely. For a lot 
of people, that’s what counts. 


Aven: Even so, there was general support for him. 


Chubais: When we were attacked, we were attacked by Boris 
Abramovich Berezovsky personally in conjunction with the security 
services deploying everything in their arsenal, beginning with 
surveillance, search warrants and phone-tapping. 


One of the criminal charges against Berezovsky was the matter of 
the Forus company, which was transferring Aeroflot funds to 
Switzerland. If my memory is correct, the verdict was handed down 
sometime in the 2000s. | had pretty well all the details of these matters 
to hand and personally delivered them to the esteemed public 
prosecutor’s office. “Here you are, boys, have a look at this. Seems to 
me that there are some violations here”. “Anatoly Borisovich, here is 
our report on the material. Everything is in order, all legal”. Ten years 
later, precisely the opposite turns out to be the case. That’s the 
security services for you. 


Nevertheless, | do believe that there was some deep resistance, 
even hatred, towards Berezovsky. It goes without saying that they 
regarded him as an outsider. They knew perfectly well that for him they 
represented a tool to be used; there wasn’t, and could never be, any 
warmth in the relationship. 


Aven: When you took the decree into Boris Nikolayevich, did he 
protest much? 


Chubais: We laid out all the arguments we had. He listened to 
them, listened carefully. | don’t think he said a single word; simply took 
the decree, signed it and gave it back. That was all. 


Aven: Did Yumashev stick up for him to any great extent? 


Chubais: Yumashev considered that we were making a great 
mistake and we ought not to be doing what we were doing. But he also 
considered that it was our right to pose the question, and the 
president’s right to decide it. In that sense, he behaved with great 
propriety. As regards our subsequent relations with Boris Abramovich 
Berezovsky, they were quite entertaining. 


Aven: Did you speak to him after that? 


Chubais: Not for a while. But once the actual fight was over, | 
decided that as far as | was concerned, it was all in the past and 
bygones should be bygones. | was basically planning to quit the 
government after the elections, in the summer of 1996. | intended to go 
into business myself and put a team together. 


Aven: Yes, | remember, you came to see us at the bank and we 
discussed it. 


Chubais: We talked about my business project, one to which | was 
very attracted and still am. My idea was to create a crisis-resolution 
management for industrial enterprises. Since | had no funds for the 
project, | planned to engage with those of your businesses which were 
in need of reconstruction and turn them around so that they became 
profitable. | suggested taking an allocation of shares in the value of the 
company once you had brought it into profit. That was the essence of 
the idea. These brilliant plans evaporated once | was appointed to the 
presidential administration, then there was the fight with Berezovsky 
and eventually the government itself. Only after that did | finally 
understand that the conflict had run its course and once again | was 
free to go where | wanted. 


| very much wanted to go into business proper. That was when the 
RAO UES idea came up and from the end of 1997 to the start of 1998 | 
started preparing to move over to it. At some point, the telephone rang, 
and it was Boris Abramovich Berezovsky on the line. “Hello, Anatoly 
Borisovich”. “Hello, Boris Abramovich’. “It's ages since we were in 
touch. | should so like to come and see you, we need to have a talk”. 
“Please do”, | replied, “I'll be glad to talk then”. “Anatoly Borisovich, | 
hear you may be contemplating a change of direction, to RAO UES. 
Are you?” “You're very well informed, as ever”, | said. “Yes, it’s true, | 
am planning something like that”. “I wanted to tell you, that isn’t a good 
idea”. “Why’s that?” “You shouldn’t do it, because if you go over to 


RAO UES, it will tilt the balance...” 


Aven: In your favour. 


Chubais: Yes. He got an idea into his head, thoroughly objective 
as always, as to why this shouldn't happen. | replied, “Boris 
Abramovich, please be good enough to provide me with a little list of 
the things | mustn't do, so that | fully understand what they are and so 
can be sure to avoid any chance of mistakenly getting involved in 
something | shouldn't?” “Oh, you always make such a drama out of 
everything; | only mean the best for you”. “Boris Abramovich, your 
meaning the best for me doesn’t wash. | am quite capable of deciding 
for myself where | want to work and where | don’t want to work. | don’t 
try to tell you what you should do. | think what | plan to do is absolutely 
the right thing, quite aside from the fact that we’re talking about a State 
enterprise”. “All right, Anatoly Borisovich, but you’re an intelligent man” 
— | remembered his final words well — "and I’m sure you understand 
perfectly that we will destroy you”. To this | merely replied, “Very good. 
Goodbye”. 


Following this exchange there was another serious attempt to 
screw me over, lasting for about six or eight weeks, after which 
suddenly, around February or March 1998, it all went quiet. | was 
absolutely panic-stricken. | was preparing for a routine voting 
shareholders’ meeting and realised that this could be the moment 
when I would find Berezovsky closing off my path. | was trying to out- 
manoeuvre him and suddenly realised that he hadn't done anything 
and wasn’t going to. Why not? What could be going on? | waited for 
the next move from him, but still nothing came. At this point | realised 
he must have come up with a real knockout blow that would finish me 
off for good: they would close RAO UES altogether, or switch it to solar 
energy — something truly era-defining. 


In the last three or four weeks running up to the nomination, | 
carried on working for the government, without a single breath of 
resistance from Berezovsky. The nomination process continued. A day 
or two later | turned on the television: the new executive secretary of 
the Commonwealth of Independent States was none other than Boris 
Abramovich Berezovsky. 


Two minutes after the television announcement, the phone rang. | 
picked up. “Hello, Boris Abramovich”, | said. “That’s a powerfully 
asymmetrical response to you I’ve come up with!” he said. 


Aven: | see... 


Chubais: He saw it as another stage in our confrontation and 


acted in accordance with that logic, which in my view was essentially 
flawed. It was an unreasonable reaction. 


Aven: There’s something unhealthy in Berezovsky’s make-up. 


Chubais: It simply proves the point that for him the game was 
more important than the prize. 


Aven: In the mid-1990s Boris used to talk a lot about 
Semibankirshchina, his claim that the country was being run by seven 
business tycoons. That was a myth, wasn’t it? 


Chubais: Yes, of course it was. The first thing to say is that the 
scope of the power wielded by Berezovsky personally and his coterie 
of business tycoons was colossal, indeed excessive. But the second is 
that it is certainly wrong to say that they were running the country. 


Aven: What did their power consist of? What could they actually 
do? 


Chubais: Let’s accept that key government policy decisions — 
especially under Chernomyrdin — often went through the LogoVAZ 
headquarters, which in my view was complete insanity. The close links 
between Berezovsky and many of the key people at the top of the 
government were limitless. 


Aven: Such as? 


Chubais: There was a string of well-known examples, going all the 
way up to Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior Anatoly 
Kulikov . 


Aven: | didn’t know about Kulikov. 


Chubais: | knew about it all too well. Especially when Kulikov 
teamed up with Berezovsky to concoct the criminal case against me. | 
would be sitting in my office working on the customs arrangements to 
be agreed with Ukraine, things like that, and each morning at 9 o’clock 
Kulikov and Berezovsky would settle down in the office opposite mine 
to decide which bits of the material about me dredged from the 
previous day’s investigations would be passed to Dorenko to be 
splashed all over the airwaves that evening, and which would be saved 
up to drip-feed later. 


Aven: Was this after the Writers’ Affair? 


Chubais: It was at the peak of our struggle, while the Writers’ 
Affair was going on. Sadly, there were many instances of this kind of 
activity, and not only concerning me. 


Aven: Would it be right to say that you were one of the few in 
government to combat such practices? 


Chubais: No, there were quite a few who did. But specifically it 
was Boris Nemtsov and | who instigated not just the first systemic 
opposition but in effect the process of wrenching power away from the 
oligarchs. 


Aven: Do you not think that those completely unprecedented ties 
between business and power still exist to this day, and continue to 
function as a fundamental, if not the most crucial, obstacle to normal 
economic development? 


Chubais: What | think you mean is that it was specifically the 
loans-for-shares auctions that created the climate for hyper- 
concentrated business interests to exert hyper-concentrated influence 
over the power structure? About the hyper-concentration of business, | 
agree. The sheer volume of mega capital in our country is definitely 
excessive. But to be honest, | see it as support for a contrary 
interpretation: evidence of systemic causes. When surnames change, 
first names also change, but the common substantive element 
continues to reproduce, it follows that there’s something at a deeper 
level. 


Aven: It’s because of the elite’s attitude to what is permitted and 
what isn't. 


Chubais: You can also look at it from an ethical perspective. Or 
from the principles embodied in the prevailing political system of the 
country. 

Aven: The two things are connected. 

Chubais: Yes, of course — but different. What | don’t agree with is 
the notion that the influence today’s business interests have over the 
authorities is unprecedented. 


Aven: True, business today does not have direct influence over 
basic political power. 


Chubais: Incidentally, the struggle we initiated in 1997 is now 


being taken to a new level by Vladimir Vladimirovich Putin, with the 
harsh policies everyone knows about. We weren't able to win the 
battle, we didn’t have the resources. He’s won it. 


‘It became clear that the game was up’ 


Aven: Tell me the story of the crisis of 17 August 1998, and how 
Boris reacted to it. Do you remember what happened? Boris himself 
summoned me back to Moscow at that time. How did it all develop 
there? 


Chubais: Well, | don’t see him playing a great role in it. There was 
a moment when the business community asked me to drop everything 
else | was doing and become the special representative to the 
International Monetary Fund. 


Aven: If you remember, he supported you in every way possible, 
and specifically proposed that you take responsibility for negotiations 
with the IMF. 


Chubais: That was quite an amusing scene. In June 1998 he 
summoned me to LogoVAZ. 


Aven: | was there from the start with several other businesspeople. 
We were discussing how the crisis was approaching, and deciding 
what to do about it. Berezovsky said that what we should do was invite 
Chubais. 


Chubais: Yes, that was when | got the call to come, and Misha 
Fridman played “Happy Birthday” because it was my birthday, 16 June. 
Then Berezovsky turned to me and asked to postpone my transfer to 
RAO UES and undertake the negotiations. | remember Badri 
Patarkatsishvili, who was going up the wall, saying out of the corner of 
his mouth, “We spent a whole year screwing him every which way just 
to come a year later and ask him to save us from the crisis”. 


Aven: So Boris trusted you? 


Chubais: Yes, he was entirely pragmatic, if he could see that our 
aims coincided. This was in the middle of June, everything was going 
like a house on fire at RAO UES, but on the other hand, deep down | 
agreed it was essential to use any means to push that package 
through — $24 billion. The situation was grave: the Duma was 
opposed, Kiriyenko’s reform plan didn’t pass because the communists 
had blocked it. All the same it was necessary to come up with some 


plan to bring together the Finance Ministry, the Ministry of Economic 
Development, the Central Bank, then the World Bank and the IMF. The 
task was to drive a horse and cart through all their procedures — 
because otherwise they would never take decisions in time — and 
then come up with a resolution incorporating a political dimension. 


Aven: How much did they give in the end; was it $4 billion? 


Chubais: They signed up for $24 billion, the whole deal. And that 
was in itself, of course, a success. But | must admit that at this point | 
made a cardinal mistake. | thought, “Well, we’ve got it through”. That’s 
what can happen after you come out of a gruelling fight to achieve the 
seemingly impossible, but nevertheless you’ve done it, and now you 
just want to breathe a sigh of relief. That’s what | did, | had a holiday 
and went by car to Ireland. On the fourth or fifth day, it must have been 
the 10th or 11th of August, | got a phone call. It came from Stanley 
Fisher, First Deputy Managing Director of the IMF. “How are things 
going?” | asked, “I’m on holiday”. “Aren’t you abreast of things, don’t 
you know what’s happened? Surely you know that the situation is 
extremely bad”. “What are you talking about?” | said. “Well, the 
markets, capitalisation, the short-term bonds, the numbers. | think 
things are very bad and you’d better get right back and straighten it 
out”. 


So, to Shannon261, onto a plane, straight back into it. | think | flew 
back on 15-16 August. It became clear that the game was up. 


Aven: Please explain. Obviously, things were collapsing at a rate 
of knots, the value of the short-term bonds falling by 60 per cent... 


Chubais: Something like that, yes. The question was: will the $24 
billion loan reverse the markets’ momentum or won’t it? Will the 
markets trust the government to honour the debt or won’t they? No one 
knew the answer to this question, but it seemed to us that $24 billion 
was a very large sum of money indeed for that time, a bigger loan than 
I'd ever received in my life. 


Aven: As far as | understand, you managed to get only $4 billion? 


Chubais: Yes. They didn’t break any rules; it wasn’t allowed to be 
transferred in one lump sum. The structure was quite complicated, but 
they paid the money exactly as set out and agreed. Of course, this was 
calculated at producing a psychological effect: Russia did have $24 
billion, so there was no point in trying to attack the budget; it would in 
any case be supported. But in the event, Russia couldn’t support it. 


| didn’t see much of Berezovsky at this time. | don’t even remember 
us meeting at all over the three days when we were sitting down and 
preparing the documents. 


Aven: In fact it was you, Yegor Gaidar and probably Kiriyenko, 
who worked out all the steps that had to be taken. 


Chubais: Yes, yes. And Dubinin at the Central Bank. 


Aven: What part did you play in the 1999 election in opposition to 
Luzhkov and Primakov? 


Chubais: | was in the frame, but only in a small section called the 
SPS262. We took part in the elections but didn’t collaborate to any 
great extent with Berezovsky. 


Aven: The received wisdom is that Berezovsky played a key role in 
the 1999 parliamentary elections by creating an anti-Luzhkov bloc. 


Chubais: | also heard that the story about [medical problems with] 
Primakov’s shin-bone was thought up by Boris Abramovich. 


Aven: It was Dorenko who masterminded that one. 


Chubais: Yes, it was achieved through Dorenko and | heard about 
it, but as | wasn’t involved | can’t tell you anything more about it. 


Vladimir Grigoryev (continued) 
‘Who are you with?’ 


Grigoryev: In 1997 a very serious conflict between us and Borya 
erupted: the Writers’ Affair. 


Aven: When he launched his attack on Kokh and Chubais? 


Grigoryev: Yes. His group, which included you, had failed to get 
hold of Svyazinvest, and it fell into Potanin’s lap. 


Aven: Yes, we were partners. But you, it turned out, were on the 
other side? 


Grigoryev: What happened was that before Borya Nemtsov’s 
appointment at the start of 1997, | published his book Provincial. | liked 
Boris very much and now, all of a sudden, he was first deputy prime 


minister. The book was all ready, we were about to publish it, and we 
were in close contact. He was of course a very attractive figure, with 
his recklessness and mathematical self-discipline. | remember him 
telling me in detail how he went to brief Chernomyrdin about Transrail, 
Aksyonenko’s263 offshore network of companies, through which all 
foreign payments were made. 


Borya’s responsibilities included transport and energy. He told me, 
“m at a loss to know what to do. | went to see Chernomyrdin and 
informed him that every payment for the transportation of foreign 
goods throughout the territory of the Russian Federation was being 
made through a company in Switzerland called Transrail, whose 
managing director was the minister’s son. All Chernomyrdin said was: 
“Serves us right”. 


Borya [Nemtsov] also told me the story of his first report to Boris 
Nikolayevich [Yeltsin], which was on the subject of what was going on 
at Gazprom. Boris Nikolayevich got very uncomfortable and took a 
long time to react. Eventually he said, “And how are things for you 
personally?” “Everything's fine. I’ve been allocated a flat. The only 
problem is that | can’t get a school place for my daughter, or register 
with a polyclinic”. “Why not?” “Because Luzhkov won't give me a 
residence permit”. “Get me Yuri Mikhailovich on the telephone”. “Yuri 
Mikhailovich! Shabby and inappropriate”, said Boris Nikolayevich 
Yeltsin and hung up. Poor Nemtsov said, “But, Boris Nikolayevich, how 
will he know whom you're referring to?” “He'll now spend two hours 
desperately trying to find out whom | had with me. He'll get the point.” 


Aven: Let’s get back to the Writers’ Affair. 


Grigoryev: You may remember that when it began at the end of 
1997, Chubais had on his staff a young man called Arkasha 
Yevstafyev, who had been caught up in the Xerox Scandal along with 
Lisovsky. He came to us and said, “We have a big problem”. The 
reason was that the contract for the book had been signed, and the 
advance payments made, through Potanin’s network. It emerged that 
the money was now sitting in Gusinsky’s bank account, and that 
Gusinsky was gearing up to attack. We had to come up with a 
strategy. 


| said, “At the end of the day we'll think of something; | must 
investigate more deeply”. | set about devising a counterattack: | wrote, 
rang round all our friends and foreign writers, and put together a 
promotional presentation for a new book about the history of 
privatisation in Russia. | wrote a synopsis and sent it to everyone, 


asking what would be considered reasonable authors’ fees. The 
answers came back indicating seven-digit numbers. | put out a 
statement via Reuters that the Russian imprint Vagrius was working on 
a book about the history of privatisation in Russia, and that substantial 
advances on potentially large royalties had been paid to the authors. 


Then came the usual phone call. “Greetings, Vov. Boris here. 
Could you drop in to see me for a moment?” That was in November, 
the day that Boiko264 and Mostovoi265 resigned. When | arrived at 
LogoVAZ | was shown into the dining room. | sat down, and then the 
‘Big Four’ came in: Borya, Badri, Gusinsky and Nevzlin. 


Aven: Nevzlin?! 


Grigoryev: And Nevzlin. “Good God! Hello”, | said. Borya, delicate, 
intelligent, in old-friend mode, opened the proceedings. “Vov, what do 
you think you’re doing?” “In what sense?” “Who are you with?” | said, 
“Can we be a little more specific?” Gusinsky broke in, “I hope you 
realise that we’re now going to beat the crap out of you...” and that 
was how he went on, gangster talk. Badri, to do him justice, tried to 
calm him down. 


| had a nodding acquaintance with Nevzlin; at that time he was the 
deputy director-general of TASS266. He rushed in, shrieking, “Boiko’s 
resigned!” Dorenko, Kiselyov and Venediktov267 were waiting outside 
in the bar. The scenario was clear: | would be handed over to them to 
have my guts made into garters unless | agreed to expose Chubais 
and co. 


You must understand, this was a no-no for me. “Boys”, | said, “this 
book means good business for me. lm very interested in it. We stand 
to make a pile of money from it”. Borya said, “What do you need? 
Could you use a couple of printing houses?” “Don’t need them”, | said. 
“Do you realise that the consequences of what you're doing will bring 
down the entire superstructure?” “No”, | said, “you're the people who 
are wrecking it. I'm against your whole idea. You're rocking the boat. 
The people in the top government positions now are decent, highly 
educated, with extremely high IQs. | like them. | don’t go along with 
you at all in this”. 


Gusinsky kept jumping up and down: “You, you... we'll get you!” 
This all went on for some time. But Borya was a diplomat; he tried to 
find a way through. “All right, then. Tell me, how much are you paying 
Chubais?” “How do you mean? We'll pay all of them their foreign 
royalties, only keeping back the usual percentage for ourselves”, | 


replied. “Are you going to pay for publication in Russia? How much?” | 
said, “The advance is 10 grand, and after that, whatever comes from 
sales”. “All right. Are you prepared to spill the beans about this 
arrangement in front of the cameras?” “Yes, in principle | am”, | said, “if 
its a straight interview”. “Oh, what’s the use of talking to him?” 
Gusinsky interjected. Badri said nothing all the while, merely muttering 
“Volod, Volod...” Nevzlin dashed in, rubbing his hands in glee, and 
yelled, “Kazakov’s268 resigned, and so has Mostovoi!” 


And after that, if you remember, | came to see you. 
Aven: | don’t remember. 


Grigoryev: | came out of LogoVAZ and rang you up: “Petya, | must 
meet with you urgently. Then | told you the whole story. Before I’d got 
to the end, you’d picked up the phone, dialled Borya’s number, and 
said, “Borya, what do you think you’re doing?” Borya somehow calmed 
you down. You put the phone down and said, “There won't be any 
physical violence. You can rest easy on that score”. 


Aven: And did you? Rest easy? 
Grigoryev: Well, up to a point. 


Aven: We were well and truly between a rock and a hard place. 
Temperamentally, Fridman and | were both aligned with Chubais, 
Nemtsov and Kokh. Naturally, we were interested parties, in that we 
wanted the consortium we were part of to win, but we had no interest 
at all in getting the political leaders to resign. You said the most explicit 
threats came from Gusinsky? 


Grigoryev: Gusinsky leaned across the table, grabbed me by the 
buttons on my jacket, and hissed, “You’ve got Jewish blood, haven’t 
you? Either you’re with us or we'll beat the shit out of you”. He was 
exceedingly wound up. 


Aven: Were you frightened? 


Grigoryev: | was very frightened indeed. | needed to talk to 
somebody. Obviously it couldn’t be Lisovsky. | came to you because 
we’d had one or dinners at your house with Borya and Gusinsky. | 
thought you could help. 


Aven: A signature Russian phenomenon of the 90s: you’re dining 
together, then one of you threatens the other, and then you carry on 


with your dinner . 


Grigoryev: After that, to be honest, | stopped all contact with Boris. 
Dorenko came into the office and | did an interview with him, asking 
him to give me a full transcript. | called Chubais but couldn’t reach him, 
but | did reach Arkasha Yevstafyev, and told him, “They may well edit 
my interview. I’m going to send you a cassette with the full text, 
everything | honestly said”. But in fact | think they were already ina 
situation where they didn’t want to try to control events. Everything sort 
of began to fall to pieces. 


Six or eight weeks or so went by, and then the tax police targeted 
our office in a big way. The investigation lasted a year and ended up 
with full police raids, followed by the opening of a criminal case. 


Aven: So there was a criminal case? 


Grigoryev: Yes. | made myself scarce and stayed in Seryozha 
Karaganov’s269 dacha while the search of my flat and dacha was 
going on. 


It was just at that point that Primakov became prime minister. We 
had an agreement to publish his book. | was supposed to fly to Sochi 
on the 8th or 9th of August to see him, but he called me to say that 
Boris Nikolayevich had summoned him to Moscow. | understood that 
he was being readied to be a stand-in should Chernomyrdin not be 
ratified. And it ended up with Primakov being appointed. 


Aven: Was that practically the end of your relationship with Borya? 


Grigoryev: There was one more very odd phone call, that same 
August of 1998. “Hello, Vov” — just as if nothing had happened, as if | 
wasn't being raided by the police and every last scrap of material 
ferreted out — "where are you?” | said | was in London. “You must get 
back to Moscow as quick as you can. We’ve just decided to appoint 
you head of Goskompechat270”. Would it not in principle have been a 
good idea to ask me first?” | said. “Malashenko will explain the whole 
thing to you”, he replied. “Anyhow, get back quickly”. | wasn’t going to 
call Malashenko, but he called me, and | told him | wasn’t interested. 
That also had Borya’s fingerprints all over it. 


Aven: Absolutely. Organising searches and the court case, and in 
parallel saying, “Let’s put you in as head of Goskompechat”. 
Everything in an orderly progression, clear-cut and logical. 


Grigoryev: All the while | was keeping my family out of harm’s way 
at Karaganov’s and not having a clue myself what was going on. At the 
same time, they were launching an investigation into Volodya 
Zhechkov271. 


Aven: What had he got to do with it? 


Grigoryev: Later, a huge row blew up at the time of the default 
when Zhechkov and Lisovsky stopped paying for ORT, and they were 
investigated as well. 


Aven: Did Zhechkov go into hiding too? 


Grigoryev: No, Zhechkov didn’t. His was a fantastic story. He’d 
been at my birthday celebration, and we were partying until 4 o’clock in 
the morning. Then we dispersed, and at 6 o’clock the search team 
raided his house. He was drunk out of his skull and shot at them with a 
water pistol as they came in. 


| remember Borya used to constantly plead with Zhechkov, 
“Volodya, my mum and | so adore ‘How Intoxicating Are Evenings in 
Russia’ ”272. Couldn’t you come over one day and sing it for us?” 


How intoxicating are evenings in Russia 


Aven: | just knew at some point we were sure to find ourselves 
reminiscing about Zhechkov. What's your opinion, how long do you 
think those songs, which were such a cult in those days, will endure as 
a memorial of the era? 


Grigoryev: As a phenomenon, Zhechkov will, of course, be 
forgotten. He'll inevitably fade away with our generation. But the song 
will last. 


Aven: People these days don’t realise just how popular it was. 

Grigoryev: Can you imagine, Yakovlev, the governor of St. 
Petersburg in 1996 — we were having a drink, and he was telling me, 
“I’ve just been on holiday in Sochi, it was my birthday, and | requested 
‘How Intoxicating Are Evenings in Russia’ 11 times”. 


Aven: Zhechkov was a Cult figure for a certain section of the 
Moscow intelligentsia. Sadly, that will fade away and be forgotten. 


Grigoryev: There’s a very revealing story about those times. 


Zhechkov and | were on a yacht in the Mediterranean — he loved 
hiring yachts. Lisovsky had brought along Borya, who was renting a 
house not far away. All praise to Zhechkov, we had quite a few girls on 
board, and it happened to be the birthday of one of them. 


Borya made a phone call and found someone to get him a ring, a 
3-carat diamond. | don’t remember the girl’s name, and Borya had 
never seen her before in his life. He gave her the ring, which had been 
bought from a boutique in Nice or Cannes or somewhere, and she 
almost dropped down dead, can you imagine? 


Aven: Well, yes. 


Grigoryev: What’s more, he didn’t so much as lay a finger on her. 
Just took her address and phone number for his collection. 


Here’s another stunning conversation between Zhechkov and 
Borya: 


“Borya, do you know a lot about wine?” 

“What do you mean, of course | do”. 

“Borya, what’s the most expensive wine you can buy?” 
“Well, Chateau Pétrus, obviously”. 

“Borya, so you don’t know anything about wine!” 


And he proceeded to read him a long lecture about Romanée- 
Conti, how it’s impossible to get hold of any of their wine, “but I’ve got 
a bottle; l'Il give it to you to try”. Borya got on the phone himself and 
demanded that he be brought some Romanée-Conti immediately. But 
none could be found. 


And then, the suits, the shoes... You remember Zhechkov, don’t 
you? He was the one who was advising Borya in 1995 on how he 
should dress. 


Aven: If | remember rightly, Zhechkov was Gianfranco Ferré’s 
number-one client in the world, and got a special prize for that. | think 
he must have spent a million dollars a year buying stuff from him. It’s a 
very New Russian story, of course. Everything Zhechkov did screamed 
‘New Russian businessman’. And yet in fact he was still a person of 
great talent. There was a depth to him, and on the whole, he didn't 


conform to the image he projected. 


Grigoryev: | can tell you more. In the Hotel Bristol, in Paris, his 
sheets, dressing gowns and pillowcases were all embroidered with his 
monogram. They kept complete sets of his linen there for him. He was 
the first of the bunch to start living the high life. After all, he came from 
the world of show business and was always drawn to the good life in 
its very fullest sense. 


Aven: They all were, including Berezovsky. | remember how Borya 
used to dress in the 80s. He was far removed from the fashion world, 
and whatever he brought back from abroad was only for his wife and 
daughters. The person he became 20 years later was quite 
inconceivable then. Of course, he was a quick learner. 


Grigoryev: | witnessed one of the tutorials Zhechkov gave him: 
what shoes to wear, where to get his shirts, the right people in Paris 
they should be ordered from. “Borya, would you look at yourself, what 
sort of impression you’re making?” he would say in 1995. And the 
interest in women never flagged. | remember one time | was 
negotiating a big contract with Playboy for one of the channels, and 
Borya rang up. “Listen, you'll be bringing in some girls, won't you? | 
want to throw a party at LogoVAZ. Would they come?” “Of course 
they'll come”, | said. “And will they be ‘willing’?” “Borya”, | said, “they 
will if you look after them and give them a good time”. He got the whole 
gang together — Gusinsky, Khodorkovsky, everybody — and threw a 
big party with all the Playboy stars. 


Aven: They were Americans? 


Grigoryev: Mostly, yes. But you know, they only really looked 
beautiful in photographs. 


Aven: The celebrity lifestyle: songs, clothes, yachts. A very natural 
stage of the primitive accumulation of capital. 


Grigoryev: Learning about the world, about life. You couldn't do 
this in a rational, civilised manner — studying foreign languages, 
reading books — that sort of approach wouldn’t work. That’s why all of 
this undoubtedly had a flavour of oriental excess. 


Aven: You said yourself that we landed in it without really knowing 
anything. In 1995 Berezovsky had no idea who [Rupert] Murdoch was. 


Grigoryev: The topic did interest him, though. We came back to it 


several times. | was telling him about how | met Maxwell273. | also told 
him about Berlusconi274, that would have been before he became 
prime minister. | explained how he had succeeded in crushing the 
main TV channel in Italy and engineering the first commercial channel, 
and how he got control of the Mondadori275 publishing company. This 
was interesting to Borya. 


Aven: In my opinion, Berezovsky and Zhechkov in their different 
ways epitomised the uppermost, most lavishly provided-for echelon of 
New Russian society in Moscow in the 1990s. 


Grigoryev: Probably so. With their sheer adventurism, 
extravagance, recklessness, their arrogance. This gave them a very 
strong bond. They got on extremely well with one another; there was 
never even any jealousy among them in the popularity stakes. Borya, 
however, did consider himself the most acute political analyst. 


Aven: Every one of them had such a high opinion of himself that it 
would have been beneath their dignity to be jealous. Borya certainly 
thought of himself as quite exceptional. Volodya, | think, felt the same. 


Grigoryev: Volodya did, nevertheless, maintain some capacity for 
self-criticism, even if it dwindled with each new million. But there were 
still some complexes lingering deep inside. One of them was that they 
wouldn't let him sing. Why did he take up singing? Because his wife 
and his friends all told him, “You have neither a voice nor an ear for 
singing”. He had to become rich to prove them wrong. At least it was a 
fun time. Simply, perhaps, because we were young then. 


Aven: | was just thinking: for us, they were undoubtedly the best 
years of our life. And | try to understand: was it truly such a wonderful 
time or was it just that we were young? 


Grigoryev: You know, I’ve thought about this a lot. Of course, 
there was that incredible sense of flying, the belief that somehow 
everything would turn out well. Maybe it was down to a lack of 
information about what was really happening in the country, a flawed 
evaluation of the true chances of breaking through to a new level of 
civilised development. But what did we have to compare it with? You 
could look at Poland and see how the reforms there had gone, and 
what were the results. Or Czechoslovakia, where it seemed to have 
been more successful. But they were single nations. You may 
remember that | published a book by Gaidar through Vagrius, Days of 
Defeat and Victory276. You were really walking in the dark, you know. 


Aven: We did know something but, of course, not enough. There 
was nowhere to find out so much of what we needed to know. 


Grigoryev: That was why the whole era turned out the way it did. 
And Berezovsky was one of its most spectacular symbols. 


Sergei Dorenko (continued) 
The scent of blood 


Aven: Do you remember the Svyazinvest controversy? Berezovsky 
and Gusinsky were already partners by then. 


Dorenko: | have to say that | wasn’t privy to the details in any of 
the wars, and especially the Svazinvest one. 


Aven: It was actually quite simple. Chubais’s idea — in my view, a 
quite immoral one — was to parcel out assets by means of allocations 
to be based on whatever services had been rendered. We at Alfa Bank 
were always opposed to it. The culmination of this particular chapter in 
the story’s history was the loans-for-shares auctions, but Svyazinvest 
was supposed to be a further iteration of the same principle. Gusinsky 
thought that it would be preferable to share out the Svyazinvest spoils 
than to sell them. At a certain point, Potanin promised not to take part 
in any competition and allow Gusinsky to take the lot. But he also said 
that he couldn’t simply withdraw, because he had promised Soros277 
that he would bid. They therefore reached an agreement for the 
competition to be proceeded with. 


Dorenko: A contest that he would lose. 


Aven: We talked over the price. Gusinsky led the negotiations. And 
when we submitted our final bids, Potanin’s — which was supposed to 
have been lower — was slightly higher, and so he won. He cheated. 
We set up a meeting with Chubais. It was that meeting that when it 
appeared on television was perceived as a gangster rendezvous with 
the authorities, but in reality it was a gathering of the oligarchs coming 
together to the mayor’s office to meet with Gusinsky. All the oligarch 
clans were represented: Khodorkovsky, Nevzlin, Potanin, Malkin, 
Smolensky, etc. It ended in a blazing row. Potanin refused to give up 
an iota of what he had gained, and Chubais generally supported him. 
A huge war erupted around this. 


Dorenko: And then | struck. 


Aven: Mikhail Fridman couldn’t tolerate such incandescent 
passions and left, after telling Potanin exactly what he thought of him. | 
stayed on so that our side could continue to be represented. At this 
point the air became thick with insults; it was the only instance of 
overtly hostile relationships, because on the whole the oligarchs were 
restrained people. 


Dorenko: That’s true. 


Aven: But on this occasion, people let fly with their opinions of one 
another in plain language. Afterwards, Boris and | went down to see 
Gusinsky, who proceeded to give direct instructions to Malashenko 
and to Zhenya Kiselyov as to what should be done about Potanin, 
Chubais and Nemtsov. That was the opening salvo of the war. And it 
all culminated in the Writers’ Affair. 


Dorenko: That was something in which | did play an active role. 


Aven: | was just reminding you of the story. Chubais wasn’t 
especially culpable in what had happened: he had genuinely been 
trying to keep a distance from it. Although it was certainly him who had 
established the rules of the game, once he had done so he did his best 
to remain absolutely neutral. He didn’t bat either for Potanin or for 
Gusinsky. 


Dorenko: He came in for a lot of criticism for running off to 
somewhere in France to pledge and shake people’s hands. 


Aven: Chubais’s position was always that while on the one hand, 
he had laid down rules that allowed the possibility of cheating, on the 
other hand, he himself tried to behave honourably. The subsequent 
attack on Chubais and Nemtsov was completely irrational and naturally 
we took no part in it. At that particular time they embodied a new, 
progressive movement. My impression is that your involvement in this 
affair made you famous. 


Dorenko: It probably did. Although in fact | well remember meeting 
Tyazhlov, the governor of the Moscow Region, in 1996. After a drink in 
his office (now occupied by Volodin278) he sang me some of his 
songs. He was ecstatic about the fact that in 1996 | had been the first 
to publish an investigation by the Spanish socialists into Tsereteli’s 
“Cyclops” statue in Marbella279. Tyazhlov was so delighted with my 
piece that he made a huge fuss of me, so you could date my celebrity 


from then. Svyazinvest, in fact, was the cause of a lot of attacks on my 
reputation. 


Aven: From Chubais, Kokh and the others... 


Dorenko: | have to say that at that time most people were blissfully 
ignorant, and the oligarchs were no exception — they were very Soviet 
people, not accustomed to persecution. So when my people were 
following Kokh from the office to the lift and started tormenting him on 
the way, really cranking up the pressure, he couldn't take it and 
reacted by squealing for help. It gave us some marvellous 
cinematographic footage. And when people like that try to hide their 
faces from the camera... 


Aven: Did you ever actually attempt to understand who was in the 
right and who was guilty? 


Dorenko: No, | never had any desire to, the question didn’t interest 
me... 


Aven: So what were you doing, just taking the piss? 


Dorenko: | used to tell Boris, “Boris, | detest the whole pack of 
you, | want you to be absolutely clear about that”. 


Aven: But at the same time you're a player on one of the teams. 
You hate them all but play for one side against the other. 


Dorenko: That's not the point. Imagine that | find myself in a 
menagerie where, let’s say, wolves or jackals are fighting. They tell me 
that one particular jackal over there has paid for my entrance ticket. 
“Leave him out of it”, they say, “go for all the others by all means, but 
don’t talk about him”. | reply, “You good-for-nothing scum”. The point 
is, do | feud with jackals? Yes, | do. Call me a sociopath, but | have a 
particular aversion to these intolerable scammers who worm their slimy 
way into your arse. | grew up in military garrisons where we have a 
completely different view of the world. 


You see, | went with my father on his military service, saw him fly 
off in his jet in the direction of China knowing it might be into combat or 
perhaps to knock out a spy UAV masquerading as a weather balloon. | 
didn’t know exactly where he was going, but that was the environment 
| grew up in, and what | did know was that | was destined to become a 
warrior. They told me, “Here’s your grenade, Seryozha, and over 
there’s a tank. Off you go, Seryozha, go and blow up the tank”. So | 


went and blew it up if that was what needed to be done. | learnt from 
my father to loathe KGB secret policemen and procurement officers, 
people like those blabbermouths in Air Force squadrons who can’t fly. 
They come out of the Lenin Academy yakking, secret agents, political 
officers, all sorts of warrant officers at the depots — that whole 
contemptible scum that we learned from childhood to detest and 
despise. And whenever | encountered a rich man, | instinctively 
regarded him as equivalent to a low-level regimental warrant officer on 
the fiddle. Or a KGB spy or a political official. 


Aven: Your association with Berezovsky lasted for several years. 
Did your relationship stay the same? Wasn’t he the embodiment of the 
kind of person who worms his way in somewhere to steal, as you were 
saying? 


Dorenko: No. Because when you go through hell for what seems 
an eternity, then you go through hell all over again, and then again, 
and again, and again, you begin to remember the eyes, the expression 
in the eyes. Borya chucked me out on some trumped-up pretext or 
other; he felt able to come to me and say, “You know what, Seryozha, 
you've got to quit the job now, I’m taking you off it right now”. And on 
16 May 1998 he simply took me off the air. “Why, Borya, what's this all 
about?” “Well, you’re in the wrong place at the moment, you’re a 
source of aggravation. I’m asking you, please take some time off. 
Come to my place in France if you like, but please disappear from 
here”. | regarded this as a betrayal because | don’t work for the money, 
I’m on a mission. I’m not a political stooge, I’m not a secret policeman, 
I’m the son of an army pilot. | need to feel the air under my wings, 
that’s what my work is. And | went into attack mode. 


Aven: Against whom? 


Dorenko: Simply for blood. It didn’t matter whose, | just needed 
the scent of blood. 


Aven: | understand. A touch of the Eduard Limonov’s280...? 


Dorenko: In any case, | told him what | felt, and he said, “Well, FII 
continue to pay you”. | replied, “Borya, what does this have to do with 
money? | never spend what | earn, lm still wearing the same old 
jeans”. 


Aven: In view of that whole saga of betrayal, friendship, sticking 
together through thick and thin, and so on, what was the effect on your 
relationship with Berezovsky? Did it change, or not? 


Dorenko: As of today, | personally know just over 10 billionaires. 
And | must tell you: they are very strange people. From that utter 
reptile Mikhail Borisovich Khodorkovsky, the epitome of a dragon lizard 
from the island of Komodo, to the lively, supremely elegant Nevzlin — 
well, if you’re inclined to discuss female charms... just hearing him 
describe them makes you salivate. All the way up to the magnificent 
intellectual Aven, with whom my only problem is Pinochet. 


Aven: A divergence of opinion... 


Dorenko: Then down again to a meaningless empty overcoat such 
as Smolensky. You know, to my great regret, billionaires seem to be 
nothing more than a sliced-off chunk of society with virtually no 
connection to anything or anybody else. 


Aven: You probably know that conversation between Fitzgerald 
and Hemingway when Fitzgerald says that the rich aren't like other 
people, to which Hemingway replies, “No, they have more money”. 


Dorenko: Yes, indeed . . . | see how they build themselves a 
2,000-square-metre house in Spain to be inhabited by 30 Filipinas, and 
| can’t help thinking that what they have created is a children’s home or 
a barracks in which they couldn't possibly live. But | had a certain 
affection for Borya because | could have a good laugh with him, and 
we both spent a considerable amount of time together under fire. You 
can’t not form a personal bond under such circumstances, it would be 
absurd not to. 


Frost and rain 


Aven: You once told me a story about Badri pinching your cheek. 
Could you tell it to me again? It seemed to me to reveal a lot about 
Berezovsky, his ability to sense a person’s sensitive spots and either 
massage or bludgeon them. 


Dorenko: It was in January 1997, we were at Boris’s birthday 
party, and it was cold. | parked my car opposite the entrance to 
LogoVAZ and went in to mingle with the crowd. | cracked a few jokes, 
ribbed a few people, all good fun. Suddenly | was aware of Badri 
Patarkatsishvili bearing down on me. “Good to see you, old man”, he 
said, “splendid fellow that you are!” and put his hands on me, touching 
my cheek. 


Aven: You mean a friendly sort of pat on the side of your face? 


Dorenko: Yes, | suppose it was meant in a friendly, encouraging 
sort of way. But for me it was absolutely insufferable. I’m a 
haphephobe, | can’t bear physical contact, especially of that kind. The 
blood immediately rushed to my head, | couldn’t utter a single word, 
turned 180 degrees on my heel, went to the cloakroom, got my coat, 
left the building and sat in my car. | think | had a Mitsubishi Pajero 
Sport 3.0 then, | don’t quite remember... 


Aven: And it was cold. 


Dorenko: Yes, very cold. And while | was getting the car key out of 
my coat pocket, the car door was flung open and there was 
Berezovsky in front of me, wearing only a shirt and jacket, no overcoat, 
no nothing. “Seryozh, come back in”. | had already started the engine, 
so | said, “Borya, don’t interfere. Shut the door please”. But he went 
on, “I’m not going anywhere. I’m not going to let you go off like this, 
because two of my favourite people in all the world, you and Badri, 
seem not to be understanding one another, and | must do everything | 
can to make sure you speak a common language”. | said, “Borya, 
you're not going to change Badri. As for me, lIl think about what 
you've just said, it’s important to me and I’m grateful to you for running 
out to say it”. Just at that point there was security forming a corridor 
leading out from the LogoVAZ building — there had recently been a 
bomb attack on him — and now we had the full dramatic arrival of the 
bodyguards, like a troop of centurions. | repeated, “I’m going now, 
because if | see Badri l'Il throw up, do you hear what I’m saying? 
Borya, you're not dressed for this temperature. It’s like a scene from an 
Italian opera, but we’re not in Italy, it’s umpteen degrees below zero. 
Please go back inside, and l'Il go home”. “Seryozh, I’m staying here in 
the frost and I’m not letting you close the car door”. And, still in his 
unbuttoned jacket, he led me triumphantly back into the place where 
the reception was going on. “You must remember, Seryozh, he’s from 
the Caucasus, you have to forgive him. I’m on your side, but leave it to 
me to explain it all to him”. So he won that one. 


Aven: Strong stuff. He completely understood how much it 
mattered to you, and that it needed to be settled at once, there and 
then, not left until later. It didn’t matter to him how long he had to stand 
out in the street risking pneumonia, but the problem had to be resolved 
straight away, because it affected relationships, and relationships were 
for Boris the most important thing of all. 


Dorenko: Yes. 


Aven: In one way he was completely indifferent to people, but that 
behavioural trait often created the illusion of the opposite attitude 
towards them. I’ve told you how Boris came out with me in the rain at 8 
o'clock in the morning to see me off from Farkhad Akhmedov’s dacha. 
Things like that leave a deep, lasting impression. But at the same time, 
| knew him well enough to understand that such actions were purely 
ritualistic. 


Dorenko: But they are still important. 


Aven: | honestly believe that there wasn’t an ounce of real feeling 
behind it. But it had an effect on many people. On the other hand, he 
could certainly also make it plain that he couldn't actually give a damn. 
Such an ability to modify one’s behaviour is undoubtedly the mark of a 
very strong man. 


‘It was a set-up’ 


Aven: There were two critical events in which Boris played a part 
and which definitely affected the course of Russian history. They were 
the Primakov-Luzhkov coalition in 1997, and the Writers’ Affair. Tell me 
about the Writers’ Affair. 


Dorenko: The Writers’ Affair unfolded through Gusinsky. Minkin281 
called me; he’d been a friend of Gusinsky since the VGIK282 days. 
Minkin was always jokingly saying, “Wouldn't it be easier for us to work 
if they [Berezovsky and Gusinsky] were to fall out with one another? 
What a pity your man is off-limits to me”. | would say, “Don’t worry, 
we'll soon contrive to make them fall out”. And so Minkin called me: 
“Have you read my piece?” Next thing, | was summoned to see Borya 
at the club, and found Malashenko already closeted with him. 
Malashenko said that | was to be given the material relating to the 
Writers’ Affair and went on at length about how the line must be that 
writers’ fees of that size don’t exist. After that, Ksyusha Ponamaryova 
explained to me that it was those scoundrel bankers Borya and Vova 
who had themselves paid Chubais $3 million. 


Aven: You do know, don’t you, that this was a complete lie? That 
Chubais was wholly incorruptible? 


Dorenko: Really? 


Aven: Absolutely. The whole Writers’ Affair was invented, a false 
story, disinformation. 


Dorenko: Well, advance payments were made. 


Aven: Trivial sums for that book: $50,000 apiece. The point is that 
the result of the saga was the removal from government of a whole 
group of competent, clever and authoritative people. Did you ever think 
of that? 


Dorenko: No, | didn’t. | considered them all utter thieves. 


Aven: | see. A most irresponsible position to adopt, to regard them 
all as thieves. 


Dorenko: You see, the truth is I’m a snail, I’m not a sociable 
animal. At least 10 times during our acquaintance Borya said to me, 
“Tanya and Valya283 are anxious to invite you to their dacha. Listen, 
Seryozha, Tanya and Valya want you to be their guest. Tanya and 
Valya would like you to come”. | would say to him, “Borya, you’re my 
minister of foreign affairs. You’re my interface with society. | detest 
them. Please convey to them, Tanya and Valya, that if there were a 
switch | could press to make them vanish... Boom! Into molecules! | 
wouldn't hesitate for more than 10 seconds’. 


Aven: What was your specific role in the Writers’ Affair? 


Dorenko: Malashenko recited a lengthy spiel and handed me a 
folder of documents bearing the signatures of Chubais, Kokh and the 
rest of the group. | said, “My friends, this may be the way you deal with 
other people in the world of mass information. But don’t bring me 
photocopies of documents, bring me originals with a bit of ink dried on 
them, some good blueprint signatures and stamps and all the rest of 
it”. Gusinsky runs out: “Seryozha, that’s impossible. The investigator in 
the Public Prosecutors Office has them and he doesn’t have the 
right...” | said, “All right, this is how it has to be: the Public Prosecutor 
puts the documents under his arm and brings them to me in my office 
along with the investigator”. To cut a long story short, the investigator 
did come to my office and showed me the original documents. 


Aven: The implication being that they fully controlled the 
investigation? 


Dorenko: They fully controlled the investigation. They brought me 
the actual original documents with actual signatures on them. The 
contract for the book. 


Aven: And Tanya and Valya were also on their side? | don’t 


honestly remember where Tanya and Valya stood in this matter. After 
all, theoretically, they were members of the government. By rights they 
should have supported Chubais and Nemtsov. 


Dorenko: | don’t recall them taking sides either way. | imagine they 
would have been inclined to support Chubais and Nemtsov. lm sure it 
was no accident that Tanya was walking in the snow arm-in-arm with 
Nemtsov that winter, as they showed on the news. That was when he 
was Clearly the heir apparent. 


Aven: Yes, most people thought so. 


Dorenko: In any case, | put it all into my broadcast, never doubting 
that they were complete scum to a man, including Chubais, Nemtsov, 
and all the others. | set it up so that they would all be on the rack. 
Then, one day before the 1999 elections, Chubais came onto the 
programme. | had bought a Xerox machine two years earlier, and the 
box it came in had sat under my desk for those two years on top of 
another box which happened to be there just in case. So Chubais says 
to me, “Sergei Leonidovich, I’ve brought along some books I’ve written, 
just so that you can be in no doubt that I’m genuinely an author who 
has written books”. He proceeded to lay the manuscripts out in page 
form, two piles of them. | said to him, “Those are too valuable for me to 
contemplate keeping them anywhere but in that box under from the 
Xerox machine”. 


Aven: | see. 


Dorenko: Then he said, “So it was a set-up”. For some reason, 
Chubais thought | had spies in his office who had found out that he 
was going to bring the books to me. 


Aven: You brought down the government with that. The Writers’ 
Affair significantly affected the fate of Russia, at least for a time, 
because it marked the departure of the liberals from power: Chubais, 
Nemtsov and Kokh. 


‘We’ll screw the lot of them’ 


Dorenko: | was sacked twice in 1998. Berezovsky fired me initially 
because he was planning to privatise ORT for his own benefit. Then he 
announced that Primakov had set certain conditions: that following the 
financial crisis of ORT there would be an investment of $100 million, 
payable in five tranches of $20 million, on the condition that Dorenko 
left. Berezovsky lost no time in relieving me of my duties as director of 


information. “No”, they said, “he must also be sacked as presenter of 
the Vremya programme”. So | was taken off Vremya. 


Aven: Which had 100 million viewers. 


Dorenko: My share of the overall ratings of 25-26 per cent was 
somewhere around 54-55 per cent, that is to say, a total of around 26 
million. | installed my colleague and started producing material for him, 
which he then presented. But Primakov’s office got wind of this, and 
the Moscow tax authorities launched an investigation into me, which 
escalated into everyone | knew getting dragged into my tax 
investigation. 


Aven: Did you stay on speaking terms with Borya during that 
period? 


Dorenko: | did, and Borya was giving me up gently. He said, “Well, 
its unavoidable. You want your people to continue receiving their 
salaries, don’t you?” “Yes, | do”, | replied. “Then, Seryozha, you'll have 
to comply. Otherwise we won't get any of our investment tranches”. 
Then, in March, | was told, “You know, this might be a good time for 
you to leave the country”. | bought a ticket to New York. In New York | 
said to my wife, “See that litter bin? Chuck our return tickets into it”. 


Aven: And did she? 


Dorenko: A week later | started to shout at her, and almost hit her. 
She said to me, “What are you so upset about all the time?” “Where 
are our return tickets?” “In my handbag”, she said. “We’re going back”. 
She said, “What, with an investigation going on? To face 
interrogation?” | said, “Yes, I’d rather go to prison. | want to go home. | 
trust | make myself clear”. 


Aven: While this was going on, did you not find it in your heart to 
condemn Borya? 


Dorenko: l'II tell you why | didn’t condemn him. | always thought of 
myself as a grown-up lad who worked for himself and for his ideals. 
And those ideals were to draw blood from these parasites, and that 
was all there was about it. Full stop. So | went back. Interrogations, 
interrogations, interrogations... Primakov was removed in May 1999. 
Tax Inspector Kormilitsyn sent for me and said, “Sergei Leonidovich, 
we have made our calculations as follows: we have spent half a year 
investigating your affairs on the premise that you have no children. 
Now, however, it has come to our attention that you do have children, 


therefore we have concluded that you have overpaid your taxes. 
According to our recalculated figures, the Russian Federation owes 
you 700 rubles. Would you prefer us to reimburse you this sum, or 
would you rather we take it into consideration as a credit against your 
next assessment?” | said, “Please credit it against my next 
assessment. Thank you, you don’t need to go to the trouble of 
reimbursing me 700 rubles. Thank you”. 


Aven: l’d be interested to know: how many days after the dismissal 
of Primakov did this take place? 


Dorenko: Exactly three weeks. 
Aven: Did Borya make any calls about this? 


Dorenko: He was lying low somewhere in France. Primakov had 
been sacked, but Borya for some reason stayed on where he was. | 
don’t understand why. 


My first thought was that | could go to work for Gusinsky. 
Dobrodeyev took me to see him. | didn’t want to approach Borya, 
because in my opinion Borya had screwed me. Gusinsky said, “Fine, 
you can come to work for our team’. He named a sum. Between 
ourselves, it was $240,000 a year. | told him, “Volodya, you're a 
businessman; I’m not. You sell advertisements for $100,000 in each of 
my programmes, for which you want to pay me $5,000. You spend half 
that on the broadcasting costs, the satellites, the building, the crew. So 
for each of my programmes you get $25,000. So how would you like it 
if / were to pay you $5,000 a programme? This isn’t worth discussing”. 
| got up and left. Oleg Borisovich [Dobrodeyev] was extremely red in 
the face. 


| sat at home at the dacha, twiddling my thumbs. And all of a 
sudden rumours started circulating to the effect that Prime Minister 
Stepashin was meeting, or proposing to meet, with Luzhkov; clearly, 
Tanya and Valya didn’t have him fully under control. Having got 
together with Luzhkov, he could be expected to ‘betray the boss’. Ergo, 
Stepashin must be removed. We're up shit creek. | talked to my wife 
(who was pregnant at the time): “Look, this is all bollocks, we’ve just 
got back from emigration and it already looks as though we shall have 
to get out again because Stepashin’s getting into bed with Luzhkov”. 
And at the beginning of August, who should appear but Berezovsky, 
our knight in shining armour, who starts screaming at me: “Get yourself 
pronto by any means possible to the Leningradskoye Highway, find my 
car and get into it, | have to get to Sheremetyevo. There’s not a minute 


to waste. It'll be OK, we'll fix everything’. He then dumped me 
somewhere near the metro, and | returned to where I'd left my own 
Car. 


Aven: When did Putin become prime minister? 


Dorenko: | believe it was 16 August 1999. The encounter | have 
just described was at the beginning of August. Borya was disappearing 
to somewhere or other. At the end of the month he called me again. 
“Come immediately, right away, now this minute, to the Vishnevsky 
Hospital. I’m ill, in bed with hepatitis”. “Stone the crows!” | said, rushed 
off to buy some mandarins, as one does for someone who's ill, and 
went there. Mishka Leontyev284 was camped out in what looked like 
an army hut, apparently writing out the manifesto for the new Unity 
party. There was | with no job and not giving a monkey’s about any of 
them. Shabdurasulov285 was there also at the hospital, phoning round 
all the governors. Berezovsky lay there hooked up to a forest of drips, 
all yellow from the hepatitis. “We’re going to screw the lot of them’, — 
his exact words — "I’m forming a new party and we'll screw the lot of 
them. Do you understand what I’m saying, Seryozha?” “Would you like 
me to change over your drip?” | said. “How about if | were to give you 
an injection?” Because | didn’t believe in any party whatsoever. 


One day this party will have its historians, and among their tasks 
will be to identify its first critic. Well, its first critic was me, because as 
soon as | heard him say, “Were creating a political party, calling it 
‘Unity’, and its symbol will be the bear — what do you think of that?” | 
said, “Complete crap”. He said, “All the same, we'll do for all of them, 
we'll smash them’. 


Aven: It was a very radical decision. I'd like to remind you that at 
the time everyone thought Primakov and Luzhkov had a real chance to 
lead the country. 


Dorenko: They had already won. 


Aven: They seemed to have won. All sorts of people had started 
flocking to them, people like Sergei Yastrzhembsky286, a telling 
instance of support from someone in President Yeltsin’s inner circle. 
Naturally, they swore allegiance. And look what happened: compared 
to 1996 when Yeltsin’s poll ratings soared from practically zero to hand 
him victory in the second round, this time we were faced with a 
confusing struggle with an outcome no one could predict. Your side 
took on the job of ensuring Primakov would be denied the presidency; 
it initiated and then implemented the programme that achieved the 


desired result. When was it launched? 


Dorenko: August 1999. Putin is prime minister; the president’s 
approval rating is 1.5 per cent. We started off with a situation in which 
all the regional governors had signed up for the Luzhkov-Primakov 
ticket to a man, no exceptions. At the very least they had had 
negotiations resulting in promises of support. At the outset of the 
campaign, Yeltsin was ill and absent somewhere in Barvikha287. We 
didn’t know whether he was really sick, or just drunk, or if something 
had happened to him. The country was without leadership, without 
anything. And Berezovsky says to me:,“We’re going to do for the lot of 
them”. 


Aven: You had no work at all at the time? 


Dorenko: ld been kicked out of everywhere, he was still 
concerned about that bloody credit of $100 million. Well, anyhow, | 
said to him, “Borya, let’s start by putting all the pieces on the chess 
board. The result will be this: we'll lose, and eventually they'll kill us. 
Maybe we succeed in getting ourselves away to somewhere like 
Paraguay, but they'll still find us there and kill us. So we enter the 
game having already lost it”. “Listen to me”, — this in a very angry tone 
of voice — "if that’s how you feel about it, get out of my sight, sit on 
your own at your dacha and watch us go to fight”. | shot back, “Borya, 
you haven’t understood what | said. Remember the samurai training: 
when there’s a choice between life and death, the samurai chooses 
death. They’ll kill us, but before they do we'll fight like madmen 
possessed, and | shall take great pleasure in sticking a poker up their 
backsides”. 


Aven: And why did you decide to stick your poker up Primakov and 
Luzhkov? Why would Yeltsin and Putin be a better bet than Luzhkov 
and Primakov, aside from the opportunity you seized to make a great 
noise and swagger about the place? If the call had come from the 
other side, it might all have turned out differently. 


Dorenko: | did get a call from Gusinsky in June, but his terms were 
ridiculous. 


Aven: Suppose he had offered you other terms? 


Dorenko: | would simply have held my peace, made an analytical 
economics programme, and kept quiet. 


Aven: So the fact is you just didn’t like Primakov and Luzhkov? 


Dorenko: No | didn’t, because they had been persecuting me 
before this happened, and hounding my friends with tax demands. And 
then, | found them aesthetically antipathetic. Luzhkov did sometimes 
invite me, and from time to time | would sit and waffle with Tsereteli. 
But they weren’t my type, aesthetically. 


Aven: OK, | see. In other words, you decided to sign up? 


Dorenko: | said, “Well good luck with that. Lets do it”. Boris called 
up Shabdurasulov, who was finishing up his stint at Channel One. 
Shabdurasulov took me on and two days later, to show his high 
opinion of me, fired me. Gave me the job on Tuesday and sacked me 
on Thursday. He hated me because of the roadblock | had thrown up 
in the path of the investment tranches. Meanwhile, he set about ringing 
round the governors, who told him they were already in the Fatherland 
camp. As suitable offices for the representative of the Unity Party, 
Shabdurasulov found me a cupboard next to the lift where the cleaners 
kept their mops. Such were the birth pangs of the Unity Party, later to 
be known as United Russia [Yedinaya Rossiya]. He said to his staff, 
“All right, lads, whichever way this is going to turn out, for you to keep 
your hands free, please allocate to the representative of the Unity 
Party a broom cupboard as his office”. 


Aven: He sacked you, and then reinstated you? 


Dorenko: Yes, the same day or the next. Sergei Dorenko was 
appointed director of broadcasts by the Analysis Programmes 
Department. The point was that Konstantin Ernst was said to have 
some sort of relationship with Luzhkov in connection with the Pushkin 
restaurant (this may not have been the case, but so went the rumour). 
Ernst was number one, and he didn’t want to have me anywhere near 
Channel One, so he set me up with this department. Later on, 
however, when | was appointed his deputy so that | could be kept an 
eye on, he found ways to explain to everyone that the Analysis 
Programmes decision had been Berezovsky’s, not his. 


Aven: Well, that’s the way such things normally were. 


Dorenko: And on top of that he headlined every one of my 
programmes with “Commissioned by ORT”. Every possible avenue 
was found to demonstrate that | wasn’t part of the Channel One family. 
| had a weekly slot on Sundays, scheduled head-to-head with Zhenya 
Kiselyov. There were occasions when Primakov would telephone 
through to the Kiselyov programme, and say, “Zhenya, did you see 
what Dorenko has just said?” “I couldn't, I’m on air’. He says, “Well, lII 


just tell you”. It was all a complete madhouse. 
Aven: Two programmes going out at the same time? 


Dorenko: Zhenya’s was always longer. | also lengthened mine to 
one hour and 20 minutes, but Zhenya went up to nearly two hours. 


Aven: Why didn’t you put them out on different days? 


Dorenko: | wanted to go head-to-head and that was what Boris 
wanted too. 


Aven: Boris thought you would beat Kiselyov. 
Dorenko: And beat him | did. Boris always liked to fan the flames. 
Fifteen silver bullets 


Aven: | want to flag up something important. You once said to me, 
when we were talking about why it was that everything went so much 
Berezovsky’s way, that one reason was that he always exacerbated 
every situation. 


Dorenko: The 1990s were years when the crazier you were, the 
more desperate, the more reckless towards human life including, of 
course, your own, the more likely you were to win out. Boris 
understood this very well, and frequently articulated it verbally. 


Aven: The assassination attempt only reinforced this trait. 


Dorenko: He considered every day a gift. He was always saying to 
me, “I had to wipe the flesh of my driver off me, like this, like this. And 
since then every day | get is an unexpected bonus”. 


Aven: Let’s go back to 1999. 
Dorenko: | hardly saw Boris at all, we didn’t meet until December. 
Aven: Didn't he give you any instructions? 


Dorenko: No. There were no more regular Tuesday lunch dates, 
nor other occasions to meet. Then he went off round all the regions 
persuading the governors to back and work for Putin. | saw him only in 
October, once he had finished all that. To begin with, the Public 
Opinion Foundation’s presidential poll ratings were showing 32 per 
cent for Primakov, 16 per cent for Luzhkov, 1.5 per cent for Putin and 0 


per cent for Yeltsin. | ended up with getting Putin to 36 per cent, 
Primakov suffered a fourfold drop from 32 per cent to 8 per cent, and 
Luzhkov an eightfold drop from 16 per cent to 2 per cent. 


Aven: Did you get any medals? Only joking. 


Dorenko: No one gave me any medals. A few times there were 
approaches along the lines of “We fully recognise, and...” Well, and 
what? | brushed them all off. | told them, “I fight for myself, for the right 
to live in Russia. | don’t give a fig for any of the other stuff. | don’t even 
spend the money I’m paid”. 


Aven: Why did you think you couldn't live in Russia under 
Primakov and Luzhkov? Was it that aesthetic distaste again? 


Dorenko: Well, because they hounded me for half a year with their 
investigations, and | would have had to emigrate. 


Aven: Did you do everything on your own, without Berezovsky? No 
discussion of anything, any details, with him? 


Dorenko: On my own, on my own, on my own! He would ring up 
after the broadcasts, but he didn’t know what would be in the next one. 
| must say that Berezovsky was the perfect boss. In what way? Well, 
because he praised you for good reason, and his praise was 
extravagant. All those years he would telephone after each broadcast, 
spluttering with delight, crying “you’re a genius!” and quoting back to 
me whole passages of the content. | was completely disarmed by the 
realisation that he had been genuinely glued to the screen, memorising 
what he had seen and heard. How could | resist that? 


Aven: And you did it all by yourself, you didn’t need any help from 
anyone? 


Dorenko: They did bring me one story about the murder of Paul 
Tatum288, linked to the Sovetskaya Hotel2s9, but | think that was the 
only one. Everything else came from my street contacts, heap upon 
heap of documents. It was all there, Luzhkov, Bank Menatep, 
Khodorkovsky, etc, etc, etc. 


You don’t find people who are fireproof against criticism in Russia, 
a situation which has two consequences. Firstly, they are very 
vulnerable when you start attacking them. Secondly, people can’t wait 
to fish out and give you anything you want. The moment | brought up 
Nemtsov, saying he was a less wonderful person than he said he was, 


pimps came to me — yes, | promise you, in person — telling me, “See, 
he still hasn’t paid for his whores”. One girl came, she’d been filming 
for the Vzglyad programme but they wouldn’t give her airtime there: “l 
have a cassette here, Nemtsov at Luzhki, testimony from prostitutes 
who weren't paid”. This is what you have to understand: you don’t 
need the Kremlin, you don’t need the KGB; as soon as you mention 
anything about any oligarch you'll be inundated by millions of people 
with stories. In an instant you'll have a pile of documented evidence 
this high. 


Aven: When did you call a halt to this saga? 


Dorenko: | would say it was with the 15 programmes-the 15 silver 
bullets. The elections were on the 19th or 26th of December. | 
remember that on the 12th | put together a montage of juicy clips from 
all the separate programmes, so the date of the elections was probably 
the 19th. 


Aven: You didn’t carry on with them up to the Putin election? 


Dorenko: No, the elections I’m talking about were the 
parliamentary elections, for United Russia. Putin’s was later, on 26 
March. But our opponents were already routed by then. The 15 silver 
bullets had driven all the swank out of them. 


Aven: So after them you were confident that Putin would be 
elected without difficulty? 


Dorenko: Yes. There was a massive swing to Putin. All the 
governors came on board. More than that: the proof was that Boris 
Berezovsky took himself off on a yacht cruise of the Caribbean. 


Aven: He told me that all the questions had been resolved, he had, 
as he put it, got his president in place, he’d made enough money and 
now he could have a rest. 


Dorenko: There was one rather remarkable moment when, as 
Berezovsky related it, a certain Mr. Muzykantsky, Prefect of the 
Moscow Central Administrative District, appeared, bearing a proposal 
from Luzhkov, or from his camp, to pay $150 million for my final six 
programmes, on condition that | disappear. | wouldn’t swear to the 
truth of this in a court of law, | can only report what | heard. | said, 
“Borya, what was your response to Mr. Muzykantsky?” He replied, “I 
told him Russia was worth more than $150 million”. 


Aven: | think that story is apocryphal. 


Dorenko: | then said, “Borya, you’ve really made an error. Russia 
is worth much less than that. | would have stuffed you for $75 million, 
and pulled the programme off air”. 


Aven: Yes, | know. 


Dorenko: That's why all those years | avoided being bumped off. 
Everyone thought | was merely his puppet. That was powerful cover 
for me. 


Father and brother 
Aven: Did you never have bodyguards? 


Dorenko: | got protection in 1999, Borya provided it. | had always 
laughed at the idea of bodyguards. What are we talking about? For 
$50,000 you get a sniper — bodyguards are no use against that. 


| want to pre-empt a discussion about who exploits whom. People 
said to me, “You see how he exploits you”. To this | replied, “Lads, he 
gave me documents | could use against the entire oligarch clan, can 
you not understand that?” Many, many times | said to him, “Borya, 
can’t you see that you’re digging yourself an early grave in taking on 
Onexim? You're relying on the criteria of the good to combat evil. The 
criteria of the good haven’t changed for 1,000 years, they’re the same 
now as they were then. Ranged against them in the ranks of evil you 
place the oligarchs, meaning yourself basically. You won't only turn the 
people against Onexim, Borya, you'll turn them against you. Do you 
see that?” He said, “You have to go deeper in your thinking. By 
deeper, | mean that the masses will always be susceptible to 
manipulation. The sword of mass rage can always be wielded 
wherever you want”. 


Aven: Against a variety of targets. 


Dorenko: As a matter of fact, we did have many differences of 
opinion, often ending up in screaming matches. Over Yeltsin — 
Berezovsky regarded him as an absolutely great man. Over Chechnya 
— | always said it should have napalm poured all over it, be set alight 
and burnt to a cinder. And | still think that [Vladimir] Shamanov290 
would have been the best governor of the Caucasus. 


Aven: Not to mention, of course, [Alexei] Yermolov291. 


Dorenko: Indeed, not to mention Yermolov. But on that subject 
Borya would explode and we would have the most vicious quarrels. 


Aven: What did he himself think about Chechnya? 


Dorenko: He thought that we should have friendly relations with 
Chechnya as we would with a nation on equal terms. 


Aven: But he did have a very imperial view of such matters; a 
small country was of no interest to him, he liked large ones. 


Dorenko: He would have liked a large country, but he thought that 
Chechnya was liable to be absorbed by any centripetal power. The 
more ultra-liberal Russia became, the more everyone would gradually 
be drawn towards integration with her ultra-liberal economy. | argued 
passionately against this view. Our main areas of disagreement were 
Yeltsin, Chechnya, and Kompromat. And he continued to believe that 
the masses could be manipulated. His most extravagant praise of me 
was to say things like “Do you realise that you have made history? Do 
you know you changed mass opinion?” 


Aven: But it’s true you’re a manipulator, is it not? 


Dorenko: | am a manipulator. But what exactly is a manipulator? A 
manipulator has a clear vision of what he is able to achieve. But to the 
audience in the hall, he is a magician. | used to say to Boris, “Borya, 
imagine you’re making moves on a woman. Because the crowd is just 
like a woman. And this woman has two phases in her cycle: the 
progesterone, when you have to say to her, “My dearest darling, look, 
here’s my jacket, l'Il wrap you in it and take care of you, our life will be 
all flowers, children and cats”, that’s the first phase. And then there’s 
the oestrogen phase, when you whisper low to the crowd, dancing 
round it, “I’m going to screw your brains out, you bitch” — and the 
crowd is drawn even closer to you. You have to know when to whisper 
to the crowd what it wants to hear. You cannot actually manipulate the 
crowd, all you can do is whisper to it what it wants to hear. 


Aven: But your argument didn’t convince him. He resisted 
believing it to the end of his life. 


Dorenko: He never believed it. | said to him, “Borya, what was it 
that we did in 1999? Our message was ‘We’ve fallen into the hands of 
a drunken baboon, but now we're fed up with Yeltsin, we’ve had 


enough of chaos, we now want a proper father’, because that was the 
message the people wanted to hear. They wanted a responsible father 
figure, an honest, considerate, ethical leader, perhaps even a little on 
the strict side — and that was Primakov. But then we went on, “Look, 
guys, we too want a father figure, but this daddy’s not well. He’s a 


EH 


good daddy, but there’s something not quite right with him”. 
Aven: Meaning Primakov? 


Dorenko: Yes. “But guys, there’s one man — a brother, a soldier, 
a comrade. Russia is a woman in need of a warrior-comrade: Putin. He 
will stick up for his sister Russia, for her sake he will crush any enemy, 
he is a man of honour, a man who serves his country, a soldier. That’s 
the way we must work, Borya”, | said. “Do you understand?” 


Aven: And you put it to him literally in those words? 


Dorenko: | did. We have the choice of a drunken oaf, or a daddy 
figure, but he’s ailing, he says himself that he dozes off in Presidium 
meetings. You can see Primakov sleeping; | showed him asleep on 
television. But now there’s a third choice, a comrade-brother with a 
message that says, “I don’t plan to screw you, Russia, Yeltsin has 
already screwed you over quite enough, you’re my sister, | will defend 
you to the death against all your enemies”. | said to Borya that this was 
the message we had to work on. He looked at me and said, “All right, 
then, you know how to put it across in the right way”. But he still saw it 
as a kind of magic. 


‘Winding her hair around and around his hand’ 


Aven: You used to say that, whatever happened, Russia would 
always revert to how she was. But do you think Borya truly believed in 
the possibility of changing the course of history? 


Dorenko: He generally believed that if a person had enough 
willpower and self-combustible energy he would be capable of 
changing anything — the planet, the world, Russia. And he believed 
that people of will — crucially, those willing to die in the attempt — are 
the ones who make everything happen. He could go for days without 
sleep, or sleep for three hours, or sleep sitting in a car. But this 
propensity could also trigger the opposite effect: he could be in the 
middle of a conversation and suddenly cut out, just cut out and fall 
over. | watched him summon some regional governor or other to an 
interview, get the conversation going, and then start to collapse. But 
then he would sleep for two or three days a month later. Another 


consequence of fatigue was that he was unable to focus on anything 
for more than 20 seconds, after which a thought would jump into his 
consciousness, just like a flea, and hop back and forth paradoxically, 
and he would pursue it, fascinated by something. 


Aven: On the subject of ‘not being afraid to die’, he was 
undoubtedly a man of courage, desperate courage. 


Dorenko: After the events of 1999 he said to me, “Do you know 
why we won? We won because we knew that if we were to lose we 
would be dead. And they knew that if they lost, they wouldn't die”. 


Aven: But in the end he did lose and he did die... One of my 
teachers, the outstanding Soviet sociologist Leonid Abramovich 
Gordon, summed up the character of Lenin in what struck me as a 
peculiarly acute observation. He called Lenin “an irresponsible over- 
simplifier”. It seems to me that Borya was in the same way a deeply 
irresponsible man. How could he decide to assume responsibility for a 
country like ours, to reroute it into a different path by sheer force of will, 
while at the same time knowing so little about it? A member of the 
Muscovite intelligentsia from a Jewish family... Does it not seem to you 
that this was an incredible example of irresponsibility, in which you 
collaborated? 


Dorenko: | share your opinion of him as being irresponsible. But | 
also believe that such a character trait damages Russia about as much 
or as little as waves breaking against a gigantic rock. That is to say, it 
plays no significant part in what happens. He attached great 
importance to himself, but | didn’t consider him so important. | saw 
Russia as a uniquely self-sufficient singularity which a few flies like 
Berezovsky and ourselves can buzz around, but we can’t cause it any 
harm. 


Aven: To what end were you buzzing about then? 
Dorenko: Well, for our own sake. 
Aven: | see. 


Dorenko: Boris thought he was making history. My aim was to cool 
him down. 


Aven: What do you think: did he know Russia? 


Dorenko: He loved Russia. He was on fire with carnal lust for her. 


He longed to possess her passionately, erotically, standing behind her 
breathing in the scent of the back of her head, winding her hair around 
and around his hand. 


Aven: You lead me inexorably on to the subject of his relations 
with women. With them he conducted himself in a completely different 
manner: none of that grabbing them by their hair. On the contrary, he 
was exceptionally tender, well-mannered, unwaveringly attentive. You 
used to tell a story about a ballerina; could you tell me again, please? 


Dorenko: It happened at a meeting in a restaurant with a group of 
Georgian politicians who had flown into Tel Aviv for one evening to see 
us. Badri and Borya had invited them to an important conference. 


Borya had a woman with him; try as | might, | cannot remember her 
name. All at once she began loudly complaining because she had 
been served some fish, but she had thought it would be something 
different when she ordered. Borya jumped up, interrupted the whole 
conference session, and addressed the whole table of guests, 
demanding that Badri immediately summon the head chef, the maitre 
d’hétel and everyone else concerned. 


A stream of Israelis promptly appeared, whereupon Borya 
explained in a torrent of fractured English that the girl had wanted fish 
but had in mind a different one from the one she had been served, 
therefore it was a matter of great importance to divine, at once, the 
particular species she had wanted in order to satisfy her needs. She 
didn’t herself know herself what this fish was called, even in Russian, 
but everybody had to guess. 


It was fascinating to watch the expressions on the faces of these 
Georgian politicians, who were genuinely offended that they had to 
break off an extremely important discussion of the battle with 
Saakashvili because of being obliged to turn their attention to a 
guessing-game to establish what this girl had wanted. Borya was 
always on tiptoes with any woman. 


Aven: What’s your explanation for this? 


Dorenko: | always said to him that it was his unsatisfied paternal 
instinct. 


Aven: But he had six children. How could the paternal instinct have 
been unsatisfied? 


Dorenko: Well, he didn’t soend much time with them. 


Aven: That’s not true. He spent a lot of time with his older 
daughters. He was a very good father to Katya and Liza — | wasn’t a 
witness to what happened with the younger ones. 


Dorenko: He simply danced attendance on everything in a skirt, 
blowing away the slightest speck of dust. 


Aven: | saw the same thing on numerous occasions. One side of 
him was total confidence that he could mastermind the fate of the 
country, the other side, with women, was the complete opposite. 


Dorenko: Maybe it’s part of the alpha male’s make-up, the need to 
care. It was no sort of diffidence, he was absolutely convinced that as 
a man he could induce the heights of ecstasy in a woman. He used to 
tell me they all admitted he was a much better performer than younger 
men. He was utterly secure in his virility, but that went along with his 
concern to brush off those specks of dust so tenderly that she might 
have been his latest bride. Yes, he fell in love. It is very important to 
understand that he often fell in love. 


Aven: Apropos of love. He and | met up once in the Kremlin in 
2000, | think we were waiting to see Putin, who had just been elected 
president. We had plenty of time, and Boris expanded on the subject of 
women and his relations with them. He told me then that a normal man 
falls in love once every seven to 10 years, an exceptionally vigorous 
man once every four years, but he fell in love once every year to 18 
months. He actually told me that he possessed out-of-the-ordinary 
qualities and in that respect differed from the statistically average 
male. Can you remember how many times he thought of getting 
married? 


Dorenko: As far as | remember, three times seriously. We know 
that at the beginning of 2000 he went off on a yacht with Marianna, 
who had formerly been a photographer’s girlfriend. 


Aven: | knew Marianna, yes. 


Dorenko: Then there was a girl, Miss Russia or Miss God-Knows- 
What, with whom he was also planning to finally settle down and live 
ever after in a modest cabin. He was very given to describing his life in 
a way quite divorced from reality. | used to say to him, “Look, old man, 
I've been to Uryupinsk292, 666 kilometres down the M6, and that was 
enough to cure me of any desire to live a simple life in a modest cabin. 


Get in a car now, go up to Uryupinsk, and after three days there you 
won't want the girl, you won’t want to marry, and you won't want any 
simple life in a cabin. What bloody use is that to anyone?” 


Aven: That’s a fact, and then again, it isn’t. If you go back to 
Boris’s early years, after he had left his first wife and was living with his 
second, Galya, they lived with Galya’s parents literally on a folding bed 
in their tiny flat. He was perfectly happy with that, and they lived there 
for quite a long time. The truth is that he was a well-integrated mixture 
of highly contradictory qualities. There were all sorts of different 
fragments, but they went together very well. 


Alexander Goldfarb (continued) 
Lunatics in a boat 


Goldfarb: The history of the Svyazinvest auction goes back to 
before the unsuccessful attempt to acquire Gazprom, because Soros 
had previously promised the money to acquire Gazprom to Berezovsky 
and Chernomyrdin, but in the event gave it instead to Potanin for 
Svyazinvest. As soon as Soros arrived in Moscow, Nemtsov 
persuaded him, practically in my presence, not to give the funds to 
Berezovsky and Chernomyrdin. 


Aven: This story, in its effect on both Gazprom and Svyazinvest, is 
emblematic of the whole business environment in Russia at that time. 
Clandestine half-truths, duplicity, the attraction and subsequent 
double-crossing of foreign capitalists because there wasn’t enough 
money at home, and so on. What is interesting is that in fact 
Berezovsky had no connection at all with Svyazinvest, either as a 
professional or as a businessman. The only people with a specialist 
knowledge of telecommunications were ourselves and to a certain 
extent Gusinsky; Berezovsky had none at all. His role in the saga was, 
as far as | could see, solely to provide some sort of political cover, but 
I’m not sure from whom. He didn’t even have the money for that. 


Goldfarb: Berezovsky never stated that he had a business interest 
in Svyazinvest. As he explained it, his main concern was to prevent the 
further build-up of influence by the Potanin group, because he thought 
that Potanin, Chubais and the whole group of economists in the 
government, which was then opposing his plans, were aiming to create 
a new, centralised power bloc in the government which would merge 
with business, and that spelt danger, especially for him. 


Aven: The main problem was that any group that did emerge 
wouldn't have him in it. | must say that | don’t believe in any of these 
arguments. Boris’s game plan was this: to take over the country with 
the help of money. He believed categorically that the country should be 
run by the leading businessmen. At the time, Chubais and Nemtsov 
were certainly already moving in the opposite direction. Chubais was 
definitely the man behind the loans-for-shares auctions, which | regard 
as a terrible mistake. But equally definitely, the departure of Chubais 
and Nemtsov just then was a severe blow to the country and the 
government. It would be no exaggeration to categorise the entire 
grossly inflated affair as the work of the devil. 


Goldfarb: | can tell you that Soros was very anxious at the time to 
make peace between Berezovsky and Chubais. He even said to me, 
“These people remind me of two lunatics in a boat who fail to notice 
that they are approaching a waterfall”. He met both with Berezovsky 
and with Chubais, and told them, “Listen, my friends, you don’t 
understand. If you continue to fall out with one another the country will 
end up going in entirely the wrong direction”. And, overall, he was 
proved right. 


Aven: | see that. But here’s my problem with Boris: did he ever 
stop to think why he was doing all this? Chubais, certainly, saw himself 
as a missionary for liberalism. But Berezovsky — what was he aiming 
at? Did he have a real game plan in his head? 


Goldfarb: He did have a game plan, but it kept changing. There’s 
no doubt that he had a deep feeling for Russia, something that |, for 
example, lacked. But all the general principles and theoretical 
underpinnings he followed in his dealings were semi-intuitive, 
superimposed on an unbelievably audacious and impulsive nature. It 
was very hard to disentangle the two strains. 


Aven: | have always had a problem dealing with people who don’t 
properly understand the reasons why they do what they are doing. 
They seem to lack a vision of exactly where it is they’re rushing to, and 
that’s a very dangerous habit. Given that Boris was neither a liberal nor 
a democrat, these political games were very strange. 


Goldfarb: | can’t say that he wasn't... If you take an overall view of 
his life and everything he did, he was generally aligned with the liberal- 
democratic axis. 


Aven: | don’t see it like that at all. I’m inclined to think that he 
became a liberal in Britain because the period of his life he spent there 


pushed him in that direction. From the very beginning, his idea was 
very clearly that a small group of rich people ought, so to say, to have 
the right to control the levers of society. That was his view of the world, 
and everything he worked for was aimed at securing that right. 


Goldfarb: The thing is, | had many conversations with him on this 
subject, and it was one of the reasons he split with Soros. 


Aven: It’s true, of course, that Soros was a man with a deep 
understanding of liberal values. 


Goldfarb: | can add something on that score. In 2000 the New 
York Times ran an article by Berezovsky293 in which he set out his 
vision in clear and accessible terms from a liberal perspective. He 
proposed that in a country without a democratic tradition, without a 
developed civil society, where society has only weak systems of 
control over a government which itself has a tendency to tilt towards 
tyranny, it isn’t merely the right but the duty of responsible and 
independent members of society to exert their influence in order to 
inject balance into the process. As grounds for this principle and to 
illustrate the origins of liberalism and democracy, he cited the English 
barons’ institution of Magna Carta to limit the power of the king, who 
was threatening their property rights, thereby planting the seed of 
democracy. So it’s upon the rich, who naturally gravitate towards the 
desirable objective of limiting the authority and the power of the state, 
to assume not only the right but the obligation to play their part in this 
process. But it wasn’t such a simple matter... 


Aven: Most assuredly not simple... But | think the analogy is rather 
a dangerous one, and especially so now. During the last century and 
the last decade, there has been a clear trend towards limiting the 
influence of the wealthy over elections, their contributions to political 
parties are progressively limited, and everything is becoming more 
transparent. 


Goldfarb: But not in Russia. 


Aven: It seems to me that arguments about Russia not being yet 
ready for democracy are dangerous and immoral. Russia today isn’t 
the Russia of the 14th century, and to go on saying that she isn’t ready 
for democracy means that she never will be ready. This is a criticism 
not only of Berezovsky. At the beginning of the 1990s, television in 
Russia really was free. And all those weekly conferences in the TV 
boardrooms about what could and could not be shown on Channel 
One and Channel Two definitely didn’t start with Berezovsky or with 


Putin. They started with Chubais. | believe that such developments are 
extremely dangerous. Trying to adjust already established democratic 
institutions through authoritarian intervention is dangerous and 
harmful. 


Goldfarb: That’s precisely what we’re talking about. We saw how 
the moment Russia began tipping towards an authoritarian system, the 
wealthy people who alone could have sustained the honest form of 
television were speedily ousted and television taken under state 
control. 


Aven: For me, control by legitimate power is preferable to control 
by cabals of the wealthy. But let’s get back to Boris. In my view, one of 
the reasons for Boris’s success at this particular time was the collapse 
of the rule-based system in the 1990s. Until that point, there had been 
a harsh but clear regime, but then it disintegrated and wasn’t replaced 
by new rules. It’s hard for the ordinary man in the street to live without 
rules, he wants them and is prepared to construct them. But 
Berezovsky belongs to that small group of people who get on very well 
without rules. He didn’t give a damn for them. 


Goldfarb: That’s true. 


Aven: And a free-for-all life where there are no rules often leads to 
unhappiness and a recoil to the opposite paradigm: to 
authoritarianism. In the 1990s, as you have probably heard, | was a 
supporter of Pinochet. Pinochet and his military allies reckoned that 
they were obliged to take over the running of the country, that their 
time had come, but also that sooner or later it would be necessary to 
revert to normality and hand the country back to civilians. And that is, 
in fact, how it all turned out in the end. The vision | am convinced they 
saw at the end of the tunnel was of Chile becoming a democratic 
country. But it is extremely perilous to seize power in the absence of 
that light at the end of the tunnel. Generally speaking, | regard anyone 
lacking those clear symbols of belief, without clearly articulated 
conceptions of the right and proper state of the world, as very 
dangerous. 


Goldfarb: But that applies to the majority of politicians... 
Aven: That’s why I, for one, never engaged in politics. 
‘I'm flying into Grozny’ 


Goldfarb: There was one time when Berezovsky was genuinely 


achieving a great many things. To have installed Yeltsin in 1996 was 
an almost inconceivable triumph. Then in 1997, when against all the 
odds, he succeeded in brokering a peace agreement with the 
Chechens... 


Aven: Why do you think he got drawn into the Chechnya problem? 
Why did he want to have anything to do with it? Did he think it was so 
important for Russia? Yuli Dubov used to say that what mainly 
attracted Boris was always the game, and the more complicated, 
entertaining and risky it was, the better. 


Goldfarb: | think the point is that people are always inclined to 
base their personal interests on a foundation of ideology. 


Aven: Quite true. 


Goldfarb: Were you to ask Putin, for example, why he did this, he 
would reply, “I did it for Russia”. If you were to ask Berezovsky why he 
opposed Putin... 


Aven: Well, I’m asking just that: why did he do it? Why get involved 
with Chechnya? 


Goldfarb: A number of reasons. First, when | once asked him why, 
he said, “There was no one else. Nobody can talk to the Chechens, 
they don’t trust anyone, but they do trust me”. Secondly, he had an 
instinctual concept that in those years Chechnya was the key to 
everything, including Russia. It was a continuation of how Berezovsky 
and his team acted when they got Yeltsin elected to the presidency. 
The reforms may have been first and foremost economic, but there 
was no adequate parallel reform in the structure of the Federation. 


Aven: True. 


Goldfarb: Yeltsin gave free rein to the regions, allowing them as 
much freedom as they could swallow. But this policy immediately gave 
rise to conflict with nationalist and separatist tendencies. And Boris 
considered that this would remain a very significant element as long as 
the process continued. He thought that Chechnya was the number one 
problem which would have repercussions throughout Russia. 


Aven: Is it your opinion that he was at heart a true, dyed-in-the- 
wool Russian patriot? Did he dream of preserving ‘Greater Russia’, 
with Chechnya and the Caucasus as part of it? 


Goldfarb: No, he was never a great patriotic statist. He always 
said, even in those years, that the optimal structure for Russia would 
be a confederation, that it should be so organised that the regions 
delegated power to the centre rather than the centre delegating power 
to the regions. Only in that way would Russia be able to maintain 
hegemony in her traditional sphere of influence. 


Aven: But in that was he not clinging to the idea of Greater 
Russia? There are after all various approaches, one of which can be 
that we want to live in a normal, peaceful country and don’t need a 
great empire. 


Goldfarb: Boris’s priority was, of course, that ‘we want to live in a 
normal country’. He understood that a great power with an imperial 
attitude derived from the 19th century was contrary to the demands of 
the time. He and | had a lot of discussions about the fate of the empire. 


Aven: Even so, his ambition to annex Chechnya appears 
profoundly imperial. 


Goldfarb: At the time the ambition was to avert catastrophe, 
because catastrophe was what this war was leading to. One could say 
that the problem has to this day still not been resolved. It had a 
profound effect on Russia, increased the power of the security forces 
and boosted terrorism, which hitherto had not been an issue. We knew 
nothing of terrorism, nothing about Wahhabi Islamists; there simply 
weren't any of them, they arrived as a consequence of these 
operations. Originally Chechnya was a matter of separatism, pure and 
simple. The thrust of Berezovsky’s activities lay in his objective of an 
immediate end to the war in order to counteract its influence on the 
ruling elite. Because, after all, the Chechnya situation was the 
precursor of the conflict between the security services and the liberals, 
by which | mean Korzhakov and Barsukov versus Chubais and all the 
rest. And when the siloviki were smashed, that’s when Chechnya 
erupted. 


Chechnya strengthened the siloviki. And the closer Boris was to 
the group of liberal oligarchs, the more he inevitably had a fight on his 
hands with the siloviki, especially given how much they disliked him. 
The famous story of the so-called assassination attempt on 
Berezovsky which was discovered by Litvinenko294 had its roots in the 
Chechnya peace process and the struggle between the peace faction 
and the war faction. That was one side of the story. 


The other side was the one identified by Yuli as ‘it’s interesting’. If 


one knew something about Boris’s character, it exemplified a 
challenge, a demanding one but amazingly fascinating. | went with him 
once to Grozny, and must say that | was terrified. 


Aven: Do tell me about it. 


Goldfarb: One fine day we were supposed to be going to Sochi to 
meet Soros and Chernomyrdin. Boris said, “I’m flying into Grozny with 
Ivan Petrovich Rybkin. | have to meet Maskhadov there”. They were 
putting the final touches to the peace agreement — this was in 1997. | 
was given a seat in the Security Council secretary’s plane. 


Aven: Berezovsky was then deputy secretary of the Security 
Council? 


Goldfarb: He was deputy secretary; Rybkin was the secretary. | 
was put into that plane although | had an American passport, and they 
told me, “Say nothing. Don’t open your mouth. No one knows who you 
are. By rights we shouldn't be taking you”. 


When we landed at Grozny, out came the regular Russian army 
special forces with their sub-machine guns and surrounded the aircraft. 
And suddenly out of the blue came half a dozen jeeps with the most 
frightening people in them, wearing bandanas and armed to the teeth. 
There were more of them than there were of the Russian special 
forces. They bundled us into cars and took us off somewhere or other. 
Not a single Russian soldier anywhere to be seen. This was the time 
when they were beginning to seize hostages, and to be honest, | was 
terrified. 


The negotiations went on in the next room, and | was left with 
these people. 


Aven: Did they give you anything to eat? 


Goldfarb: Yes, we were fed. They brought us tea and sandwiches. 
| saw the whole gang, Maskhadov, Udugov, and | think | saw Basayev 
passing by on his way somewhere. And Boris showed not a trace of 
fear. 


Aven: There’s no doubt he was a brave man. 
Goldfarb: It was a very attractive quality. As was his 


impulsiveness. One of the things | liked about him was that although 
he often offended people by saying, “You don’t get the first thing about 


it, | know better’, you could answer him back, “No, it’s you who don't 
get it, so listen to me”, and he would listen. And quite often he would 
take in the information. He had an incredibly quick mind. He could 
come up with answers that took the rest of humanity an age to reach. 
What he lacked in education and political culture was more than made 
up for by a very powerful intuition and superb logical thought 
processes. He grasped the essence of things. That was very pleasant. 


Valentin Yumashev (continued) 
‘An ally, but not my type of person’ 


Aven: When you were head of the presidential administration, 
Boris was one of your advisers. Was he often active in that role? 


Yumashev: Yes, he was my adviser on social initiatives; there 
were 15 to 20 people serving in that capacity. He would come in to see 
me and we would talk. As | told you, he only met Boris Nikolayevich 
twice. But then Boris Nikolayevich wrote in his memoirs, or rather | 
wrote but Boris Nikolayevich dictated the wording, that he was a 
complex individual: “Not my type of person, but an ally, nevertheless”. 
That was how he put it, and that’s a fact. 


| may also say that Berezovsky perpetrated some truly awful things 
in relation to Boris Nikolayevich. For instance, the time when he 
became executive secretary of the C.I.S., having agreed it neither with 
me as chief of staff nor with the people who were in charge of 
international affairs. He simply independently went the rounds of all the 
heads of the C.1.S. states. And then out of the blue, at a conference in 
the Kremlin, Kuchma295 got up and announced, “Boris Nikolayevich, 
we propose that Boris Abramovich Berezovsky be appointed secretary 
of the Executive Committee of the C.I.S. He is a dynamic, interesting 
person and will definitely breathe new life into the C.I.S.”. 


Aven: What was his position at the time, did he hold any deputy 
post? 


Yumashev: He was nobody at all. Borya Nemtsov and Anatoly 
Chubais had recently got him dismissed as deputy secretary of the 
Security Council. In that connection it’s interesting to reflect how many 
deputy secretaries there have been... no one even remembers the 
Security Council secretaries, but everyone remembers that at one 
particular time Boris Abramovich was deputy secretary. 


Anyhow, Kuchma made his announcement and Boris Nikolayevich 


was in shock because it was the last thing he wanted. Yet again he 
was confronted with a situation in which he was being pushed into a 
corner, a thing he couldn't stand. 


Aven: And you hadn't lobbied for it? 
Yumashev: It was complete news to me at that moment. 
Aven: Was there no way you could prevent it or hold it up? 


Yumashev: The decision had to be made there and then. Boris 
Nikolayevich went out, asked Kiriyenko to come in, and then 
immediately sent for Berezovsky, who rushed to the Kremlin to attend. 
Kiriyenko and |l, in front of Borya, both tried to persuade Boris 
Nikolayevich not to confirm the appointment, but he wouldn’t say yes 
or no, merely thanked us for our advice. Borya was in a panic, having 
realised what he’d got himself into. Naturally, | told Borya exactly what 
| thought of the situation, and Kiriyenko went back to the White 
House296. This exchange was followed by a meeting of the C.I.S. 
Executive Committee, at which it was resolved that Berezovsky was to 
be appointed to the post of executive secretary of the Confederation of 
Independent States. 


Aven: Why did he want that position? 


Yumashev: You know, it was his ambition to see some sort of 
structure a la the European Union. 


Aven: Of which he would be president — president of the 
European Union. 


Yumashev: Not president so much as architect, someone who 
would create anew what he hadn't succeeded in bringing about in 
1991. He thought that the potential of the C.I.S. was still 
underexploited. When we were talking afterwards, | posed the same 
question to him as you’ve just asked, “Borya, what on earth do you 
need this for? It would only be viable if the country was awash with 
money, and if you could genuinely unite the people around you”. 


Aven: Am | right in thinking that the merging of business and 
power was largely a myth? 


Yumashev: It bore no relation at all to events as they really were. 
Undoubtedly there were situations where a civil servant would lobby a 
business consortium, but only in relation to individual projects which 


had nothing to do with the reality of the bigger picture. More than that: 
my meetings with you, with Misha Fridman, Gusinsky, and 
Khodorkovsky, left me with the clear impression that they all saw the 
project of reviving Russia as the number one priority. | mean that, 
relatively speaking, were they to be presented with the chance to make 
$100 million or $150 million — a colossal sum of money at the time — 
and then leave the country, or not to make that money but to make the 
country better, the answer would have been absolutely obvious. | am 
sure that it would have been more than merely asking, “What sort of 
help do you need in such and such a project? We're prepared to do 
such and such”. | recognise that in this regard business would turn a 
profit, but that’s a long story. It’s not just a matter of “this is what we did 
and that is what we gained by it’. 


Priority No. 1 


Aven: It’s my view that Berezovsky twice played a fundamental 
role in history. The first time was in 1996, and the second was the 
brilliant success of his party in 1999, when he ruined Primakov and 
Luzhkov’s bid for power. Or do you disagree with this analysis? 


Yumashev: No, it wasn’t quite like that. l'Il explain. 
Aven: What was Berezovsky’s pre-election bloc called? 
Yumashev: The Bear Inter-Regional Group of Deputies. 
Aven: Yes, | remember its emblem was always a bear. 


Yumashev: Let’s go back one step: Stepashin is still in his post as 
prime minister and Voloshin is chief of staff. 


Aven: But as the former chief of staff, you were still around. 
There’s no secret about that. 


Yumashev: | stayed working exactly as before as a presidential 
adviser and simply because Sasha Voloshin and Boris Nikolayevich 
himself asked me to stay on board, which | did. At that moment Boris 
Nikolayevich could have left Stepashin in his post as prime minister, 
giving him another chance, so to say, a kind of further trial period. 
Yeltsin wasn’t intending to step down in December 1999, so this would 
have entailed Stepashin remaining provisionally in office for another 
year. But in August, Yeltsin decided that Stepashin’s departure would 
have to be brought forward. | believe that the tipping point was the 
situation in Dagestan, when the Chechen separatists invaded. He 


understood that it wasn’t feasible to delay Putin’s appointment any 
longer. | also believe that history might have taken a different path 
altogether if Dagestan had not happened just then and Stepashin had 
been given more time, because, in fact, Boris Nikolayevich had a great 
deal of respect for Stepashin. 


Aven: What happened next? 
Yumashev: Boris Nikolayevich came to the conclusion... 
Aven: That the situation demanded a security officer? 


Yumashev: No, no, no... He had always seen Putin as the number 
one choice from the moment Primakov was dismissed. Putin was 
always the priority. But there were various reasons why he didn’t 
appoint him straight away. 


Aven: Although he knew him personally and was counting on him 
for the long term? Well, was it your doing to bring him in at that point? 


Yumashev: No, not really. Yeltsin had already met him several 
times and discussed the general state of affairs in the country. The 
man who really promoted Putin’s candidacy was Anatoly Chubais. 
When | first joined the administration’s team, | naturally didn’t have my 
own team. | asked Tolya to help me find some people, and one of 
those who joined me as a deputy chief of staff was Putin. From the 
start he worked extremely well, standing out among the other deputies, 
spectacularly articulate despite the fact that his department, the 
Legislative Directorate, was a bit of a joke and didn’t have much to do. 
It was in the nature of a presidential support team to keep an eye on 
whatever was going on. Even in that position, Putin was still able to 
demonstrate his intrinsically exceptional qualities. 


Later came the famous book scandal, which led to the departure of 
first deputy chief of staff Kazakov. | suggested to Boris Nikolayevich 
that he ask Putin to take over the position. When | later talked to Putin 
(at that time we addressed each other using the formal ‘vy), he said, 
“Valentin Borisovich, had you not offered me the first deputy job then, | 
would have left, because it was of no interest to me”. 


Aven: Right, it wasn’t interesting for him. 
Yumashev: He had no desire whatsoever for a conventional 


career path that wouldn’t advance his plans and ambitions. Putin 
became first deputy chief of staff in 1998, a post that entailed much 


more direct contact with the president, planning his trips, and briefings 
on various questions whenever the chief of staff was absent. 


Aven: This would be before the FSB appointment? 


Yumashev: Yes, because he became director of the FSB in the 
summer. When Kiriyenko suggested that Putin should head the FSB, 
Boris Nikolayevich agreed instantly, because now he knew Putin better 
he was already seeing him in a different light. Putin states in one of the 
films that were made about him that the first conversation between 
them took place in 1998. 


Aven: Yeltsin was able to assess people that quickly? 


Yumashev: Yes, he had many conversations like that. And since 
1996 he had always been concerned about who would be his 
successor. 


Aven: So once Putin was already in pole position, Stepashin was 
never a candidate? Why wasn’t Putin nominated immediately, then? 


Yumashev: As a matter of fact, you had to feel sorry for Sergei 
[Stepashin]. We were at that moment in the midst of an extremely 
severe crisis in the economy from which no one expected we would 
start recovering quickly, not for at least a year and a half or even two 
years. In that context, Yeltsin judged that the time wasn’t right to install 
Putin, he could be destroyed. A year is a long time. 


Aven: | talked to Stepashin at your request in Switzerland. He 
gave every appearance of doubting whether he should accept the post 
of prime minister. 


Yumashev: Yes. But then came the events in Dagestan. Boris 
Nikolayevich realised that things weren't going to work out as he had 
hoped, and so terminated Stepashin. Putin did become prime minister. 
But another important element in the mythology is that Chubais was 
opposed to Putin’s appointment. This wasn’t so. He was against it, but 
in a different context. 


Aven: How do you mean? To be honest, I’ve always believed that 
the dominant voice was yours, that you absolutely played a leading 
role. Everyone else believes that the ringleaders were Borya, Roma 
and someone else. Now you're saying Boris Nikolayevich himself was 
mainly behind it. 


Yumashev: l'Il tell you how it was, and then you can tell me your 
version, because lm interested to know how you see it. We had a 
meeting with Voloshin, at which | was present along with Tatyana and 
Chubais. Boris Nikolayevich was due to present the candidates for 
appointment on the following day. Our meeting lasted four hours and 
was a very heated discussion; in fact, it would be hard to even call ita 
discussion because | got very emotional, something | rarely do. 


Aven: What day was that? Was it Friday, 6 August? Putin’s 
appointment was announced early on Monday morning, but everyone 
knew on Friday. Stepashin hadn’t been sent for, but everyone knew, 
was that so? 


Yumashev: Yes. Chubais’s reasoning was this: “Putin is a brilliant 
man; | consider him the ideal president for the country. But at the 
moment we don’t have the numbers in the Duma to support his 
candidacy. If we present him to the Duma now we'll get a triple 
refusal297, which will bring about the dissolution of the Duma and we 
will land ourselves in a fantastic sea of problems”. 


Voloshin listened to us both. | said, “Tolya, you’re absolutely right 
that the current situation is extremely difficult; there are risks. But the 
Duma’s view of Putin is that he is a nobody; they have absolutely zero 
interest in him. They think if he becomes prime minister, that will be a 
fantastic situation for them, offering huge opportunities for 
electioneering”. And that is what happened. 


Voloshin then went to see Boris Nikolayevich and laid out the 
arguments for him: yes, there’s a risk that the Duma will turn down 
Putin and there will be a dissolution, “nevertheless, | believe that we 
need Putin”. And Boris Nikolayevich agreed. 


Aven: | see. My version of the background is different. My 
impression was that Chubais thought this the wrong decision. 


Yumashev: Yes. 


Aven: And that after meeting with you and failing to convince you, 
he got all the oligarchs together on the Sunday morning with the object 
of establishing their oligarchical opinion so that he could convey it to 
Boris Nikolayevich and persuade him to leave Stepashin in office. 


Yumashev: Ah, yes. Well done, you’ve reminded me... Because 
what exactly did happen then? Sasha said, “Tolya, | have one request: 
if Boris Nikolayevich does decide that Stepashin should stay on, | want 


you to take responsibility for the whole process and serve as chief of 
staff. On top of that, | shall tell Boris Nikolayevich that lm resigning on 
the grounds that | preferred the alternative approach and consider it a 
mistake to allow Stepashin to continue, it’s the wrong way forward”. 
And then Tolya indicated that he would serve to the end of the term 
along with Stepashin. And you’re correct that Voloshin told Chubais, “l 
promise to arrange a meeting with Boris Nikolayevich so that he can 
hear your opinion as well”. 


Aven: Now let me tell you my version of events. 
Yumashev: Yes, please do. 


Aven: | don’t recall your meeting. But evidently, following your 
Friday conference, Tolya Chubais, having failed to win over you and 
Voloshin, organised a meeting of the oligarchs on Sunday morning to 
clarify the attitude of big business. It was clear that Stepashin would in 
all probability be removed from office on Monday morning, but in the 
meantime over the weekend something might be done. At that meeting 
Chubais openly spoke against the candidacy of Putin, presenting 
various arguments for his views. 


Yumashev: Basically those which I’ve already set out. 


Aven: Well, at that point in time my impression was that he thought 
Stepashin would be a better president than Putin. Meanwhile, he 
telephoned me and asked me to meet Putin and try to persuade him to 
decline. It was a two-pronged attempt. | did telephone Putin, and a 
rather comical scene ensued. 


Yumashev: Mmm...! 


Aven: Because — you know our position — we aren't generally 
involved in politics, and when Berezovsky roped us into meetings of 
that sort it was purely as a chorus, we had no particular role in the 
action. So | had, frankly speaking, no intention of getting involved in 
this process. Nevertheless, | did go to see Putin, | went to his dacha at 
the time we had arranged to meet, around 5 o'clock on Sunday 
evening. As usual, he was late. | got out of my car, had a walk round 
the grounds of the dacha-still no sign of him. After about 40 minutes 
he appeared, got out of his car, and as he was coming up to me cried 
out, “I’ve already agreed”. With that, our practical discussion effectively 
came to a full stop. 


Yumashev: (laughs) 


Aven: Tell me, please, at that meeting on Friday you had with 
Voloshin, Chubais and Tatyana, were either Borya or Roma present? 


Yumashev: No, they weren’t there at any time. That is yet another 
myth. 


Aven: A rather large one. 


Yumashev: It was one of those absolutely classic Borya stories, 
illustrative of the role he played. Approximately four or five days before 
this conference it came to Borya’s ears that Voloshin, in reaction to the 
Dagestan situation, was beginning to reactivate the Putin project. Not 
saying a word to anyone, he hurried off to Putin, who was on holiday at 
the time. Borya finds him and says, “It’s been decided, Vladimir 
Vladimirovich, you're to be the next president’. | learned about this 
only after the 2000s, that is to say, all that time | had no idea Borya 
had been to see him. 


Aven: The bearer of good news... 
The bear 


Aven: In regard to the Luzhkov-Primakov story: did they have a 
real chance, or not? Many people say that in 1999 practically the 
whole Yeltsin entourage was ready to give up had it not been for Borya 
coming up with that Bear bloc. 


They point to the fact that in the summer of 1999 the prospects for 
the Fatherland—All Russia group looked pretty good, with all the 
regional governors said to be signed up to it, and they went into the 
parliamentary elections as firm favourites to win. If they had indeed 
succeeded in claiming victory in those elections, the way would have 
been clear to bring one of the pair to the presidency. And so in autumn 
1999 Berezovsky, lying in his hospital bed with hepatitis, cobbled 
together his rival bloc. 


| visited him in hospital in September. He was lying there, all yellow 
from the hepatitis, while Mishka Leontyev was outside in reception 
writing his manifesto propositions. People like Dorenko were circling 
around as well. Then they began doing the rounds of all the governors, 
trying to persuade them. That was how it was, wasn’t it? 


Yumashev: Yes, it was. You know, Boris Nikolayevich had a very 
negative attitude to all the political parties. After he left the Communist 
Party he never wanted to align himself with any other party; they held 


no interest for him. For that reason the party in power was headed 
alternately by Gaidar and Chernomyrdin. 


| recall Borya turning up, just out of hospital, with his idea for a new 
party. This was around 10 or 11 o’clock in the evening at Voloshin’s 
dacha, sometime in September 1999. Boris ran around in circles 
arguing that we couldn’t succeed unless we were represented by a 
party, that it was essential for Putin to have his own party. Voloshin 
was listening to him with only half an ear; at that moment he couldn’t 
have been less interested. He had enough problems on his plate, a 
huge number of them, starting with the events then unfolding in 
Chechnya, Putin only three weeks into his prime ministerial post, plus 
the Yugoslav crisis298. A new political party was completely off the 
radar. 


And Borya, just as he had done with the C.I.S. heads of 
government, eventually persuaded everybody. | don’t know whether he 
did it personally or by sending around top-level people, but he went 
around all the governors and got about 15 of the heavyweights to risk 
switching their support to Putin. 


Aven: What about you, did he try to persuade you? 


Yumashev: He did try. In fact we had a long conversation about 
the formation of the party. | said, “Borya, a new party makes no sense 
unless it has a charismatic figure as its leader. Until we get Putin 
behind the idea, the party doesn’t exist. It won’t work even if Sergei 
Shoigu were to take the helm”. And it didn’t, despite being in principle 
more effective than we expected, simply because people had had 
enough of the old guard of politicians. Basically it was Boris 
Nikolayevich’s concept that a new, previously unknown figure had to 
emerge. 


Aven: As had been the case with Gaidar. 
Yumashev: Yes, exactly. 


Aven: Boris Nikolayevich was a giant figure, in that at a certain 
juncture he would understand that a complete break with the past was 
needed, and a new start. Thats the mark of a great politician. 
Korzhakov’s dismissal was another page from the same book. 


Yumashev: Yes, he had that capacity to cut off everything and 
everybody, to leave the old and cleave to the new, moving forward 
from a new place. You’re quite right, at that moment a large majority of 


people, members of the elite, thought Putin and Yeltsin stood no 
chance at all of bringing it off. They would rather put their money on 
Luzhkov, reach an accommodation with Primakov and Luzhkov, and 
continue to live happily ever after. 


This was precisely what Boris Nikolayevich refused to accept and 
why, in particular, Seryozha Stepashin had to go. Sergei had a go at 
persuading Boris Nikolayevich to try another route, of doing a deal with 
Luzhkov, but that wasn’t acceptable to Boris Nikolayevich. 


So, in the end, Borya came up with a list of people and said, “In the 
end, you see, there’s going to be a party; it will exist”. At first, Voloshin 
was apathetic, having no faith in the project, but eventually came 
around to it and asked his deputy Igor Shabdurasulov to take on the 
job on behalf of the administration. And then in October, all of a 
sudden the polls began to show 10 per cent support for the party. 


Aven: That must mean that Berezovsky played a major part in 
what happened? 


Yumashev: Berezovsky didn’t play a major part. The main role 
was Putin’s. 


Aven: Do you think that Berezovsky’s role was a myth, then? 


Yumashev: Certainly. There was a fierce internal battle — | was 
myself a witness to it — among our staff, which assumed overall 
responsibility for the project, over whether Putin had the right to 
declare his support for a party founded by Boris Abramovich 
Berezovsky. It was well understood that to do so would in time bring 
the two men very close together. Might it not be better to come to 
some sort of understanding with Luzhkov and Primakov, or, 
alternatively, to do nothing. 


My own position and that of Voloshin was that Putin should declare 
for the party, and | remember disputing the issue with Gref299. | 
believed that if Putin endorsed the party, its ratings would go up in the 
polls. Gref responded, “If Putin supports the Party, his ratings will go 
down”. We made a bet: if | lost, | would have to drive a yellow 
Zaporozhets car; if Gref lost he would have to do the same. But Gref 
lost his nerve and called off the bet. 


Aven: You mean it was Putin’s achievement, not Borya’s. 


Yumashev: What mattered most was Putin’s decision. The party 


wouldn't have taken off if Putin hadn’t associated himself with it. His 
decision to take charge of the party absolutely transformed the 
situation. Plus, we could call on the experience of the 1996 campaign, 
and that was very valuable. It was we who brought in Shoigu, 
Karelin300, Gurov301, all of that. In short, we took a number of 
technologically correct steps which Borya had nothing to do with. 


Aven: | don’t dispute that. 


Yumashev: On the other hand... who suggested Listyev, the 
notion of appointing him to head Ostankino? Not to mention that all 
these people were initially categorically opposed to Putin, diehard 
opponents to the man: “Who's this babe in arms?” And whose idea 
was Kostya Ernst? 


Aven: Indeed. 


Yumashev: | think | was chief of staff at the time, or | may have 
been merely presidential adviser for mass media. Borya came in to 
see me and said, “Here’s an idea: Kostya Ernst”. | said, “But it would 
make life very difficult for him. He’s a stunningly creative man, but bear 
in mind there will be political issues every single day. Who’s going to 
protect him? 


Aven: And he made good, did he? 


Yumashev: Not just made good, but was inventive and articulate. | 
can remember many initiatives he brought to the table. 


Near the end of the campaign, in 2000, there was an entertaining 
story, a typical example of Borya in buccaneering mode. In March, a 
few days before the presidential election, a column appeared in 
Vedomosti about how the Putin-for-president project had, essentially, 
been the brainchild of Boris Abramovich Berezovsky, about how they 
had been friends for many years since the early 1990s, had 
collaborated on various car enterprises, and how when Berezovsky 
had had a conflict with Primakov, Putin had come to visit Berezovsky 
at home on his wife’s birthday and offered his support. This appeared 
in print three days before the election. 


Aven: So now he was working against Putin. 
Yumashev: More than that, it was a catastrophe. Inevitably NTV, 


TVC and a raft of regional channels boneheadedly re-quoted the 
article. We had always concealed the fact that Boris Abramovich had 


ever met Vladimir Vladimirovich and was on friendly terms with him, 
because we realised that the public wouldn't like such a relationship. 
But Borya saw fit to spill it all out in a newspaper. 


We were saved by the fact that by then Gusinsky and his lot were 
taken off the case after the defeat in the Duma elections. But once 
again — that was Borya all over. 


Aven: From what we've been saying, it’s clear that there were a lot 
of myths circulating about Berezovsky, his political activities, what he 
was like as a person, his relationship to Boris Nikolayevich, which 
were, in fact, non-existent. What do you think made him such a 
mythical figure? One explanation might be that he created it himself. 


Yumashev: | think he relished weaving myths about himself 
because they lent credence to the political status he craved. Because 
our people are always ready to believe that up there something of the 
kind is going on... 


Aven: That a handful of Jews control the world, for instance... 


Yumashev: Yes, yes. In that way, such mythological beliefs are 
easily implanted in the public's minds. And at the moment when NTV 
decided to back Primakov and Luzhkov and started aggressively 
pushing their support, the public was all the happier to buy into the 
Berezovsky myth. 


It made an excellent fit with people’s inner perception of how these 
things are usually managed. “See, that’s just how it’s done!” The 
Berezovsky myth was in part the work of his own hands, in part the 
product of mass opinion, and to a significant extent a side-effect of the 
Primakov-Luzhkov campaign of 1999. 


Actually, it was not dissimilar to what happened with Grigori 
Rasputin. If you read the original sources, you begin to understand the 
truth of what he was really able to do and what he was not able to do. 


Aven: It’s exactly the same kind of mythologising. In reality, the 
extent of his power was considerably less than is believed. 


Yumashev: Yes, but that said, Borya was an exceptional man, 
gifted and charismatic, and also unhindered by any inconvenient moral 
scruples. In the end, he quarrelled with all his closest friends. 


Aven: And owed them all money. 


Yumashev: What Roman did was absolutely incomprehensible. | 
said to Roman, “Do you realise there’s every chance Putin will hate 
you for it?” 


Aven: Are you talking about Roman Abramovich giving money to 
Berezovsky? 


Yumashev: Yes, being fully aware that Borya would use that 
money to damage Vladimir Vladimirovich. Roman said, “I have no 
choice, I’m under obligation to him and | must keep my word”. 


Aven: In this respect, | quite understand Putin. 


Yumashev: And then, Boris thinking it would be a good idea to 
take Roman to court — that was the last straw. He fell out with his 
closest friends, the very people he had spent all his life with. 


Alexander Voloshin 
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Aven: | should like to talk about the era of the 1990s, with a view to 
better understanding it through the personality and actions of one of 
the most prominent characters of the time: Boris Berezovsky. His 
career and his fate are very revealing, while one might even see his 
tragic end as archetypical of this era of change. Could you relate 
something of how you came to know him? 


Voloshin: In all honesty, | can’t recall the year when we first met, 
but | do have some memory of the circumstances. | first met 
Berezovsky through a man called Leonid Valdman302 — you know 
him. The reason | knew Lyonya was as follows: he was all taken up 
with the notion of creating a foundation to support privatisation and 
develop financial markets, an organisation like a sort of consultancy or 
think tank, and suggested that we join him in this enterprise. Among 
the founders of this foundation was either LogoVAZ in the person of 
Berezovsky or Berezovsky as the personification of LogoVAZ, I’m not 
sure which way round... We met at the launch of that foundation. 


Aven: That would have been in 1993 or thereabouts? 


Voloshin: 1992 or 1993. 


Aven: By the way, another person Lyonya Valdman introduced to 
Berezovsky was Yuri Felshtinsky, who has given us a lot of interesting 
information. What was your initial impression of Berezovsky? 


Voloshin: To begin with, nothing very striking. His was rather an 
extravagant, impulsive character, quick to fire up with enthusiasm but 
then as quickly losing interest in things as they went along. It was 
probably an ingrained character trait. Despite his claims to be a master 
strategist, | would put him down rather as a high-class tactical 
operator. With his stratagems, something always seemed to go awry. 
Yes, that was his main inherent quality: a blazing conflagration at the 
outset followed by a fading away and lessening interest, so that he 
never saw anything through to the finish. A case in point: he soon lost 
interest in the foundation’s raison d’étre of supporting privatisation. 


Aven: What were you yourself engaged in at that time? 


Voloshin: We’d only got to know Valdman a short while before this 
happened, and the circumstances were these: | was working with a 
group of friends in the All-Russian Scientific Standards Research 
Institute, known by its Russian language acronym VNIIKI, which was at 
that time undergoing the early stages of the privatisation process. As 
was common in all such enterprises there were conflicts of interest, 
and to sort them out we went to Mingosimushchestvo303. There they 
told us, “Guys, you’d better see Lyonya Valdman. He'll sort it out, he 
really knows his onions”. 


He was working as either an assistant or an adviser to Chubais, 
billeted in a little cubby-hole alongside Chubais’s office. We went into 
the cubby-hole to talk to Valdman about our situation. He listened to 
what we had to say, and then replied, “Listen, you’re clever people, 
why on earth are you wasting your time on privatising a dumb outfit like 
that VNIIKI? I’m working at the moment on creating a foundation to 
serve as a resource centre for privatisation, and you people are 
experienced in financial matters. Why don’t we work together, and 
forget about privatising VNIIKI?” 


We said we would think about it, exchanged telephone numbers 
and left. Some while after discussing the proposition among ourselves, 
we phoned Valdman to say that we were interested. That was probably 
six months or so before | got to know Berezovsky. 


The path to the Kremlin 


Aven: Please describe your trajectory from VNIIKI, through the 
conversation with Berezovsky, to becoming head of the presidential 
administration. How did it all come about? Such a journey was, after 
all, symptomatic of those times. 


Voloshin: It seems to me that it was a chain of fortuitous 
circumstances. In fact, it had never entered my head to seek work in 
the Kremlin. Only once in my life had | been inside the place before 
going to work there, and that was for a tour of the Armoury Museum. 


Aven: You had never thought of that sort of a career, you couldn’t 
imagine work of that nature? 


Voloshin: Absolutely not. Once we had finally extricated ourselves 
from VNIIKI we spent most of the 1990s engaged in various financial 
sector consultancy businesses relevant to privatisation and the 
markets. 


Aven: Were you setting up a private company? 


Voloshin: Yes, it was a private company. Then it dawned on us 
that we weren't going to make much money, and we began trying to 
break into finance operations on our own account. | can’t claim that we 
were spectacularly successful, but we did begin to earn a bit more 
money. Everything we did was generally something to do with that 
niche: privatisation, development of financial markets. As was, indeed, 
reflected in the name of Valdman’s foundation. It was Valentin 
Yumashev who invited me into the presidential administration as his 
assistant. 


Aven: How did you come to know him? Was it through Borya? 


Voloshin: No, not through Borya. It was through the company. | 
honestly don’t remember exactly how we first met. But after we did, we 
got together on several occasions because he was interested in 
economics. His main purpose in inviting me was that a certain 
Alexander Livshits was working in the administration at the time, he 
was the deputy for economic affairs. One of those terribly energetic 
types, he was forever writing drafts for presidential decrees, 
resolutions, legislation. Valya Yumashev’s grasp of economics wasn’t 
particularly strong, and probably he still doesn’t have full competence 
in the subject, not having been trained in it and never having worked 
professionally in the field. He felt uncomfortably overshadowed by 
Livshits’s excessive zeal. 


Aven: Was Valya already working in the administration? 


Voloshin: He was then chief of staff. Livshits was one of his 
deputies, but he was hyperactive in the post and Valentin was a little 
afraid of him. He needed someone he could call on for advice and 
explain what Livshits was doing so that he would know what to make 
of it. 


Aven: So you started out not as a presidential aide but as assistant 
to the chief of staff? 


Voloshin: Yes. | really wasn’t at all keen to go to work there, and 
we discussed the issue for several months. One of our conversations 
took place in the Kremlin’s Building No. 1 — an awful place, such an 
unpleasant atmosphere, ominously silent, people talking in whispers. 


Aven: What year was that? 


Voloshin: The very end of 1997. I'd had no contact with the 
Kremlin before then. 


Aven: So you were in the outside world throughout the 1990s, and 
you didn’t have a close relationship with Borya Berezovsky at that 
time, either? 


Voloshin: No. 


Aven: As a matter of fact, it was he who introduced me to you. 
There was some sort of meeting regarding business that ld been 
proposing, and you spoke at it as an expert from his team. It must 
have been 1993 or 1994; | had some ideas | wanted to pursue but | 
had no money, which Berezovsky did. He needed advice, though, that 
was why he brought you along, and that was the first time | met you. 
The meeting took place in the LogoVAZ club. 


Voloshin: Very possibly. My contacts with him were very 
intermittent, sometimes frequent but at other times more seldom. A 
year could go by without us meeting at all, then there could be a flurry 
of rendezvous after which we wouldn't meet again for another year. 
Our relations were not particularly close, but they were friendly, 
comradely. More often than not it would be about one or other of his 
projects for which he was seeking some kind of expertise or advice. As 
a result, for most of the 1990s, my life lay outside the Kremlin, and | 
had no notion of going there to work myself. 


But then Valya began to talk me into going there: “Why don’t you 
try it? If you don't like it you can always leave. It’s a job that is well 
away from the public gaze”. At first | found it horrible, and | suffered 
from depression. Everything there upset me, the way people spoke to 
and dealt with one another, those empty corridors with their endless 
carpets, those telephones which gave you an electric shock... 


Aven: So they did, yes. 


Voloshin: Every time the phone rang there was this unpleasant 
realisation that as soon as you picked it up you would get a shock. To 
this day | loathe that internal phone system... But then, after a month 
or two | began to get into the work, starting to understand a little of 
what was going on. And because it was quite interesting as well as 
meaningful, | found it seductive. | got to know people inside the 
Kremlin and that began to cement my relationship with it. 


Aven: Was that when you became a deputy in the administration? 


Voloshin: After that came the dismissal of the Chernomyrdin 
government. | was working as an assistant and found out about the 
dismissal from the television while | was sitting in my office. In other 
words, | had no links at all to the inner workings. 


Aven: | understand. 


Voloshin: The next thing that happened was the [financial] default, 
following which Livshits got the sack. The Primakov government came 
into office, and Valentin told me, “I want to suggest to Boris 
Nikolayevich that you take Livshits’s place”. This threw me into some 
turmoil, because the position would entail serious entanglement with 
the political process, something | didn’t find at all appealing. 


Valya and | talked long about this while the process of forming the 
government was going on. Then came the moment when he said to 
me, “Look, don’t you think you’ve been playing hard to get long 
enough? God knows what’s going all around us, we have a 
government consisting almost entirely of communists. We’ve got to get 
down to work, and there’s an important place to fill for which apart from 
you | can’t see any other possibilities — lets just get on with it!” This 
was at the end of September 1998, in other words, less than a year 
after | started work in the Kremlin. And so | agreed. 


Valya then presented me to Boris Nikolayevich; this was the first 
time we had met. That was how | took up the post of deputy for 


economic affairs. | didn’t feel comfortable in the role because | had 
never considered myself to be distinguished as a theoretical 
economist, more of a working practitioner. Compared to Livshits, who 
was of course a prominent figure in the field, | felt | wasn’t up to the 
job. But because of the strong pressure on me to accept, in the end | 
yielded and said yes. Events moved quickly after that. 


Aven: How long did you serve as a deputy? 


Voloshin: About six months. Because just before New Year, 
Valentin Yumashev left his post as chief of staff, to be replaced by 
Nikolai Bordyuzha304, in combination with his job as secretary of the 
Security Council. In March the political situation became critical as a 
result of the fall-out from the Skuratov scandal305... 


Aven: And you were chief of staff from 1999? 


Voloshin: Yes. The Skuratov affair ended with Bordyuzha being 
sacked and that was when Boris Nikolayevich asked me to head the 
administration. 


Aven: So you learned about this not from Valya but directly from 
Boris Nikolayevich? 


Voloshin: From Boris Nikolayevich. Valya was no longer in his 
post by then, although he did from time to time show up at the Kremlin 
then disappear on holiday, considering himself a free man and 
extremely happy with it. | believe that was the situation he always 
aspired to, so he had what he wanted and made good use of it. 


Aven: For how long did you head the administration? You left after 
the Khodorkovsky business, didn’t you? So that works out as four 
years? 


Voloshin: Just under four years, five years altogether in the 
Kremlin. A fair chunk of my life. 


Questions of influence 

Aven: | should be interested to hear how the presidential 
administration functioned in the late 1990s. How hands-on was Boris 
Nikolayevich? How often did you meet him face-to-face as chief of 
staff? 


Voloshin: Frequently, but only as necessary. | don’t believe it was 


ever otherwise, nor is it now; that is to say when the chief of staff 
needs to have access to the president, the president will agree to 
receive him. | don’t remember any occasion when that wasn’t the case. 


Aven: So you always had unrestricted access? 


Voloshin: Well, yes. But naturally | tried not to abuse the privilege. 
You don’t bother the president for trifles. 


Aven: During the time you were working there, how did the 
respective roles of the government and the administration change? So 
far as | remember, the model altered very significantly in respect of the 
administration’s involvement in economic and even political questions. 


Voloshin: Yes, certainly there were big changes in that respect. 
When | became deputy for economic affairs, the first thing | did was to 
call a halt to any independent economic activity on the part of the 
administration. | thought it was wrong, it was the government’s job. 
The administration’s job was to advise and support the president; we 
had the right to express our opinion if the government acted in a way 
we didn’t approve of, to formulate criticism of legislative measures, and 
to draw up recommendations to the president about how we thought 
he should react. 


Aven: You were in effect putting together a directorate of experts, 
is that right? 


Voloshin: Well, yes... To be precise, that developed a little later. 
But we called a halt to all economic policy-making activity by the 
administration. I’m convinced it was right to do so. The administration 
does not exist to function as an independent manager of the economy. 
To the extent that the president embodies a constitutional function in 
the economic sphere, it’s his right to sign decrees and resolutions, to 
give the government the necessary instructions to deliver the 
appropriate implementation. The administration is there to assist him in 
this. But not to initiate policies. 


Aven: What about staff policy? Ministerial appointments to the 
government? To what extent did you play an active role in this? There 
was a mythologem that Voloshin and Yumashev controlled all the 
levers of power, at least until Putin firmly took the reins of government 
into his own hands. 


Voloshin: That strikes me as an illusion. From the moment he 
became president, Putin exercised a firm grip on all power, and that is 


absolutely normal. What do you mean by influence over 
appointments? The mechanism in our system is that two people 
determine the fundamental composition of the executive cadre. These 
are, first and foremost, the president, and then the prime minister. The 
only question is whether they do or don’t accept your advice. 


Aven: Valya Yumashev and | once had a long discussion on this 
subject, and Valya went through with me in detail the process by which 
Putin was chosen as the successor. But nowadays a lot of people 
claim a leading role in Putin’s nomination. For instance, recently 
Seryozha Pugachyov306 was interviewed in that connection. So far as 
| understand it, however, the key figures were always you, Valentin 
and Tanya, and that was all. The rest is just myths. The influence of 
Berezovsky, which he would talk up any way he could, was largely a 
myth. Is my understanding correct? 


Voloshin: Absolutely true. The way our system works has, 
naturally, a place for poll ratings and such factors to be influential — 
but what counts above all is influence over the president. To the extent 
that the president is fully work-capable, in command of his faculties 
and energetically engaged... 


Aven: Was Boris Nikolayevich fully in control of his responsibilities 
right up to the end? Do you consider that he was up to the demands of 
the job? 


Voloshin: He was up to the demands of the job. True, there were 
occasions when he wasn't in the office from morning until night; 
sometimes he didn’t appear every day. But for important questions he 
was always within reach, and most definitely he took the core 
decisions himself. If you hear people say he made some of his 
decisions on days when he had got out of the wrong side of the bed — 
that isn’t correct because it simply wasn’t in his nature. As for Boris 
Abramovich, his influence was grossly exaggerated, a myth. In all my 
time as chief of staff, or when | was a deputy, | don’t remember a 
single occasion on which Boris Nikolayevich met Berezovsky. 


Aven: Yes, Valya said that there was only ever one meeting. 
Voloshin: That was before my time. As far as | know, the meeting 
lasted 10 minutes, and Boris Nikolayevich pulled a face whenever 


Berezovsky’s name was mentioned. 


Aven: Was Korzhakov a more potent influence? 


Voloshin: Korzhakov was somebody | never had any contact with 
in my life. Our paths didn’t cross. 


Aven: Did you not feel that he had an influence over Boris 
Nikolayevich? 


Voloshin: | can only judge like you can, i.e. from the outside. 
When | was on the inside | saw no evidence of it. My understanding of 
it is that if there was a peak time when Berezovsky had an impact on 
any developments, it would have been when he was associating with 
Korzhakov. 


Aven: That is, before the 1996 election. 


Voloshin: Yes. After that, it was sustained only as part of the 
mythology. 


Aven: Then you personally never experienced any pressure from 
Berezovsky? 


Voloshin: No, absolutely not. 


Aven: As for the role played by Pugachyov, Valya laughed so 
much he couldn't stop, particularly about the allegation that Pugachyov 
chose Putin. 


Voloshin: | think he simply needs this story now for protection, 
under advice from his lawyers. 


Aven: Vladimir Vladimirovich Putin is unquestionably a man who 
can stand on his own feet and is barely susceptible to influence. Do 
you feel that Boris Nikolayevich was also more or less immune to 
influence? 


Voloshin: We’re probably all susceptible to it, to some extent. The 
question is simply: can the president be controlled like a puppet? 
Obviously, he can’t. In that sense, he must be immune to influence. If 
the president is inclined to make use of the advice of someone he 
regards as sensible and intelligent, you may call it a form of influence if 
you like, but that isn’t what we’re talking about. 


‘But it’s quite out of the question!’ 


Aven: If | have it right, in the final 10 months you and Valya were 
the people closest to Yeltsin. 


Voloshin: Yes, probably. 


Aven: And Putin was in effect your choice, your advice to the 
president. 


Voloshin: That’s hard to determine. | wouldn't attempt to claim any 
special responsibility for the choice of Vladimir Vladimirovich Putin. At 
the end of the day he was, of course, Yeltsin’s choice. 


Aven: Valya says that perhaps it was at some point after Putin was 
introduced to Yeltsin and began giving him advice that Yeltsin started 
to pay him serious attention. 


Voloshin: That may be, | don’t know. My impression is that Yeltsin 
talked to a lot of people, discussing a range of topics and absorbing 
ideas. The decision was a process of gradual maturation. No doubt it 
was a complex process. 


Aven: Did he discuss the future of the presidency with the two of 
you? 


Voloshin: Well, of course there was no Kremlin conference along 
the lines of ‘whom should we have as the next president? OK, let’s go 
for you, lvanov’307. The first occasion on which Boris Nikolayevich 
raised the matter with me in a relatively official context was quite 
amusing. The time for parliamentary elections was approaching and 
everyone was busy forming electoral blocs and battling for the hearts 
and minds of the regional governors. That was when the Fatherland 
party and the All Russia party were formed, which later coalesced into 
a single bloc. 


Aven: In the summer of 1999? 


Voloshin: The time I’m referring to specifically was the end of July. 
| was involved in all these procedural operations, especially relations 
with the leading regional governors, including the presidents of the 
republics. | had very a good personal relationship with Shaimiyev308, 
and tried hard to soften his stance: “Don’t align yourself with Luzhkov 
and Primakov, come over to us”. | tried to pull him over to the Unity 
bloc, which was then in the process of being formed. 


Aven: Everyone thinks that Unity was Berezovsky’s idea. 


Voloshin: No, because obviously when there are elections to the 
parliament the president and the administration need to have their own 


campaign group. You don’t have to be a genius to understand that. 
Clearly, the presidential administration cannot continue to act as 
though no elections are taking place. 


Aven: Berezovsky had a big part to play in boosting the standing of 
Unity. | would argue that his role in the television campaign was very 
influential with the regional governors. 


Voloshin: More on television, probably, but less in practical day-to- 
day terms. He would be here one day and gone abroad the next. | 
think he may have buckled down to real work on three, or maybe five, 
occasions, invariably with his trademark energy and frenzied emotion. 
He wasn’t a man given to meticulous engagement with the detail of 
problems. 


Aven: Who was? 


Voloshin: Surkov309, Shabdurasulov. People within the 
administration... 


To go back to what | was saying, | got nowhere in my attempts to 
talk Shaimiyev out of uniting the All Russia movement with Fatherland. 
Because this was an important issue, | periodically reported on it to the 
president and we discussed it. At one point | said to him that | had had 
one of my regular meetings with Shaimiyev, but to no avail. For all our 
excellent relations, he wouldn't play ball. | could see that the Kremlin 
appeared weak at that time, and going into partnership with us was not 
an attractive proposition. It was beginning to look as though the game 
was already lost. We weren't seen as the centre of power with whom it 
was essential to ally. You want to pick winners as allies. 


And then Boris Nikolayevich said to me, “Why don't the three of us 
meet? We'll talk over the whole question with Shaimiyev”. A time was 
set; to the best of my recollection, it was a Saturday afternoon. “Ask 
him to come and see us”, he said, “we'll sit down calmly, have a cup of 
tea, think it through”. 


| called Shaimiyev and said, “Mintimer Sharipovich, the president is 
inviting you and me to visit him a trois to talk about the subject you and 
| have touched on many times”. 


On the appointed day we met at Gorky3i0, and Yeltsin 
endeavoured to explain his thoughts to Shaimiyev. “Come with us, 
don’t go off with those other groups — they all seem to be against us”. 
Shaimiyev replied, “It's not against you, we all have to fight to defeat 


the communists and ensure they don’t return to power”. 
Aven: Sort of sliding away from the issue... 


Voloshin: Yeltsin continued to try to twist Shaimiyev’s arm but, 
wily politician that he is, Shaimiyev delicately zig-zagged away from 
the point. There was more desultory conversation for five, 10, 15 
minutes, but no breakthrough... Eventually, | could see that Yeltsin was 
starting to get angry because he wasn’t succeeding. Not only angry but 
thinking something out with deep concentration, thinking, thinking, 
thinking. | don’t think he was listening to what Shaimiyev was saying 
with any great attention. After some more thought, he interrupted his 
guest: “Mintimer Sharipovich, there’s something | want to tell you, but it 
must remain between ourselves. You're a wise man, and when you've 
heard it you must act as you see fit”. And so at the end of July 1999, 
Boris Nikolayevich says, “Sometime soon | shall dismiss Stepashin’s 
government and Vladimir Vladimirovich Putin will become prime 
minister of Russia. In due course he will be President of the Russian 
Federation. That is what | wish to share with you”, announced Boris 
Nikolayevich, rising from his seat. “I wish you all success, Mintimer 
Sharipovich”. Then he shook his hand, turned on his heels, and left the 
room. 


Aven: Was that news to you at that moment, or did you already 
know about Putin? 


Voloshin: | knew Yeltsin was thinking about it. 


Aven: But you had not heard that kind of definite statement 
before? 


Voloshin: No. And furthermore, the statement was made to 
someone with whom I was on very good terms, but | was still somehow 
excluded. 


Shaimiyev was utterly discouraged by what he had heard. We went 
out of the wooden house in Gorky to the circular drive outside the front 
entrance, and Shaimiyev took me by the arm and said, “Let’s go fora 
walk, Alexander Stalyevich". “Yes, let’s do that, Mintimer Sharipovich”, 
| replied. “I have a great respect for Vladimir Vladimirovich”, Shaimiyev 
continued, “but nobody knows him. It’s quite impossible! How can he 
be prime minister and then president? But it’s quite out of the question! 
| have the greatest respect for Vladimir Vladimirovich and also for 
Boris Nikolayevich, but that simply cannot be!” | replied, “Well, history 
will decide whether it can or cannot. The president has told you of his 


political intentions and shared them with you in confidence. Life will 
reveal to us in due course what transpires”. 


Aven: Did it have much effect on Shaimiyev’s future actions? 


Voloshin: Not immediately. | don’t think he ever believed it. He 
may well have thought it plausible that the present government would 
be dismissed and Putin appointed premier, but not the rest of the plan. 


Centres of power 


Aven: Let’s rewind for a moment. You said that the Kremlin was no 
longer the centre of power — why was that? Why was that the moment 
for power to fall so easily, like a ripe plum, at the feet of Primakov and 
Luzhkov? Primakov for president and Luzhkov for premier, | suppose? 


Voloshin: Well, probably so... Although | don’t believe that in the 
event arrangements between them would have turned out so cosily 
harmonious. But those were the ambitions. They probably did have 
some such sort of agreement at the time. Which | believe would have 
been pretty bad for the country. 


Aven: Let’s deal with the centre of power, and then the 
personalities. 


Voloshin: | wasn’t there for the apex of Kremlin power; the 
process of decline had begun before my arrival. | believe that the 
power of the Kremlin is a reflection of the power of the president. 
Therefore if the president's popular approval declines to say, four or 
five per cent, it’s hard for the administration to function effectively. This 
probably isn’t purely down to people doing a poor job and our 
administration looking weak; | think there was something more than 
that — a certain lack of boldness. Even with four-per-cent approval 
ratings the presidential machine is powerful. But it needs to be exerted. 


| remember how hard | found it to break up the defeatist mood 
among the administrative staff. Boris Nikolayevich wasn’t feeling well 
when he informed me of my appointment, and when | returned to my 
desk with the decree on my appointment, my dominant feeling was 
that, as in that old joke, I'd been handed a pistol and what | did with it 
was up to me. In the first place, before the announcement could be 
made in the news bulletins | had to make sure various key people 
knew so that they wouldn’t hear it first on television. Announcements of 
major changes are usually made by the president himself, but Boris 
Nikolayevich didn’t do so in this case. | myself telephoned Stroyev3i1 


and Seleznyov312 and told them that a decree would shortly be 
published confirming Boris Nikolayevich’s appointment of me as chief 
of staff. It made me look rather stupid, but | had to do it because it was 
important not to give offence to people by allowing them to learn of the 
change from the TV. 


Next, | called Yevgeny Maximovich Primakov, the prime minister, 
to inform him of what had occurred. Yevgeny Maximovich told me 
frankly that he was greatly distressed by my appointment. Primakov 
was on very good terms with Bordyuzha, who genuinely was and 
remains a person worthy of respect. Primakov liked him very much, but 
he didn’t like me. Several times in the past, when | had been deputy for 
economic affairs, we had had sharp differences of opinion. 


Aven: Yes, | understand he had a different philosophy of life from 
yours. 


Voloshin: The differences were across the board. Primakov 
detested me and made it perfectly clear that he disapproved of my 
appointment. “Well, never mind”, was the best he could say, “we shall 
have to make it work”. | also made a call to Luzhkov. 


But when | returned to the administration’s offices and convened 
the deputies, all of whom | had cordial relations with, most of them 
responded, “Sasha, you’re an utter idiot. We like you very much but 
you're an idiot to have agreed to this. Can’t you see what it’s going to 
lead to? What were you thinking of?” That was how my deputies 
greeted me, and you can imagine what my feelings were when | got 
down to work. 


Aven: Was Putin then just at the FSB, or the Security Council, or 
both at the same time? 


Voloshin: | don’t recall the precise timing, but within a few days of 
my appointment Putin had become the secretary of the Security 
Council. The departure of Bordyuzha had caused two vacancies 
because he was filling two positions, secretary of the Security Council 
and chief of the presidential staff. | became chief of staff, Putin became 
secretary of the Security Council. Putin simultaneously continued as 
director of the FSB, which had hitherto been his only responsibility. 


Such was the situation. All my deputies, naturally, thought that I’d 
been extremely foolish to accept the appointment, but that was 
something | simply had to put up with as | embarked on the job. | 
needed to inspire confidence in my abilities and overcome my staff's 


negative attitude. It took several months to do. Why it was so, and who 
may have been to blame, is hard to say. 


Aven: Generally speaking, its not our job to apportion blame... As 
for Putin, there’s a popular belief that the choice fell on him largely 
because the power structure was so weak. The people inside the 
power elite themselves believed they were losing control, therefore a 
man from the security services was needed to fortify the outgoing 
ruling class’s defences and provide its members with guarantees 
against subsequent problems. To what extent do you think this was the 
reasoning? And to what degree would a figure from the FSB seem a 
natural choice for such a fragile power structure? 


Voloshin: | don’t believe that there was any special focus on 
finding a candidate from the FSB. Nor do | believe that Boris 
Nikolayevich himself or anyone else was looking for future guarantees. 
But if our opponents Primakov and Luzhkov had succeeded in taking 
power, | think we would have been torn to pieces. 


Aven: No question about that. And it wasn’t simply a question of 
you and your colleagues being torn to pieces, there would have been 
many more victims, because the fundamental attitudes of Primakov 
and Luzhkov radically differed one from another. Primakov was a 
profoundly Soviet man viscerally hostile to and suspicious of business, 
for whom it would have been entirely natural to appoint Maslyukov313 
first deputy prime minister. However pragmatic and rational Primakov 
was as an individual, those Soviet instincts were deeply implanted in 
him. Luzhkov was a completely different breed, the authoritarian type 
of corporate capitalist, and the result would have been a similar kind of 
system to the one he had running in Moscow: everything would have 
been sliced up salami-style, each man would have his fiefdom, and 
everyone would make his pile. 


Voloshin: Yes, yes. That was his Moscow business model. 


Aven: That is why | don’t believe they would have managed to 
coexist. 


Voloshin: There would have been conflicts. 


Aven: On top of that, Yevgeny Maximovich was absolutely 
incorruptible. His regime would have been a harsh one, a return to the 
previous period of socio-political orthodoxy. Looking back, therefore, 
and recognising all the complex feelings we have about the situation 
we're in now, there’s no question but that Primakov would have 


represented a serious threat to the gains that were made in the 1990s. 
Voloshin: | entirely agree. 


Aven: Another point is that, as | understood from what Valya told 
me, there were alternative options potentially in the frame alongside 
Putin. There was, for example, a moment when Igor Ivanov was being 
seriously considered by Boris Nikolayevich as a future president. 


Voloshin: | knew he was under consideration, but | didn’t have the 
impression that Boris Nikolayevich regarded him as a serious 
possibility. 


Aven: Who did he think might be, then? 


Voloshin: Stepashin, | think, at one point. Another possibility was 
definitely Aksyonenko. But we’re talking about ‘the president’s choice’. 
If a president enjoys 60- or 80-per-cent approval ratings, he can 
choose someone and elevate him to power on the strength of his own 
political standing. But if a president has four-per-cent approval ratings, 
anyone on whom his choice may fall is at best a highly conditional 
prospect. He would have to make his own running, wouldn’t he? Stand 
for election, build popular support. Therefore Yeltsin’s choice of 
successor would have a very defined implication: you have a chance, 
but that’s all. | don’t believe that Putin’s background as a FSB officer 
was for Yeltsin his most appealing quality. It was probably at best 
useful experience. But Putin had also been the deputy ruler of a city of 
five million people, responsible for its economic development-—right- 
hand man, moreover, to a governor who was hardly noted for being 
very involved in day-to-day management. Thus to all intents and 
purposes, Putin had been the manager of a major city. 


Aven: And Yeltsin was well aware of this? 


Voloshin: He was extremely aware; | remember him speaking of it. 
You must agree, it’s a serious point. 


Aven: Certainly. 


Voloshin: His knowledge of the structure of the security services 
was also valuable experience, and don’t forget that at the time a civil 
war was going on in Chechnya. Someone had to do something about 
extricating ourselves from that — another potent argument. Plus, a 
man untainted by corruption, honest, hardworking: put all these 


qualities together and you have a powerful candidate. But | don’t 
believe that the choice had any connection with an FSB officer being 
well-placed to provide guarantees. 


Aven: | have a clear memory of the time when the change of 
government came about, because it so happened that | had a part to 
play in it. You know, I’m sure, that when the oligarchs got together to 
discuss the Putin candidacy, they delegated to me the attempt to 
persuade Putin to decline. You know that story? 


Voloshin: Yes, | think so. 


Aven: Did you participate in the dismissal of Stepashin and the 
debate about who should replace him as premier? You and Valentin 
Borisovich? 


Voloshin: Yes. 


Aven: So you supported the idea of Putin because you thought 
that was the right decision? 


Voloshin: | thought then and still do that it was absolutely the right 
decision. In my view, Putin was absolutely the man for the time. In 
some things he is a progressive and in others a conservative. 


Aven: What was Stepashin’s main weakness at that moment? 
Was it his loyalty to Primakov and Luzhkov, or perhaps his reluctance 
to battle for the gains of the new capitalism? 


Voloshin: Hard to say. | believe he is a good person, a thoughtful 
person, but Yeltsin didn’t detect in him the fighting instinct that was so 
indispensable at that time. And in fact, unfortunately for Sergei, his 
detractors in the Primakov-Luzhkov camp also assessed him in the 
same light. At one point they were discussing the situation with 
Luzhkov, when one of the ideas being tossed about was to combine 
forces with the Fatherland base. If you’re ready to fight with us to 
combat the threat posed by the communists, here is prime minister 
Stepashin, include him in the list as the leader. If the serving prime 
minister is also the leader of the victorious party, he will retain the 
position of prime minister. The delegates conferred among 
themselves, and said, “We're prepared to include him in the list, but in 
seventh or 10th place”. 


Aven: In other words, “We don’t see him as top dog”. 


Voloshin: Right. We don’t see him as the leader of this movement. 
Evidently, Yeltsin didn’t see him as that either, he couldn't find in 
Sergei the necessary potential. Had the situation been calmer, more 
peaceful, he would have had a much better chance. But the situation 
was dramatic, there was a real war going on. 


Aven: You're now comprehensively debunking the myth that Putin 
was nominated for president by a group consisting of Voloshin, 
Yumashev and Abramovich. From what you’re saying now, it’s clear 
that this was not the case. 


Voloshin: No, it wasn’t, that’s nonsense. Look at the way the cards 
lay on the table just then. For his prime minister, President Yeltsin 
appoints Putin, who lacks any political potential whatsoever. Yeltsin’s 
own political capital amounts to just four per cent. All right, Putin may 
be head of the government, but how does that mean he should 
become president? First he has to turn himself into a politician, and 
then gain the hearts and minds of the people. 


Aven: Yes, you're right. 


Voloshin: Let’s consider and compare the fate of two sacked 
premiers, both of a liberal-democratic tendency, one in Ukraine and 
one in Russia. In Ukraine there was Yushchenko314; in Russia, 
Kasyanov315. In the case of Yushchenko, the more the power elite 
attacked him, the more his popularity increased until in the end he 
again secured victory in the elections. Mikhail Kasyanov was made of 
different stuff. His dismissal garnered him no popularity at all. Although 
he was also an opponent of the regime, his approval ratings 
obstinately refused to rise. The circumstances in both countries were 
not dissimilar: in Ukraine the disgraced Yushchenko was denied any 
television platform, all manner of barriers to his advance were thrown 
up... yet his poll figures continued to rise. He’s a through-and-through 
political animal. Kasyanov isn’t; he’s a technocrat, deficient in those 
God-given attributes. Yeltsin, who certainly possessed acutely 
penetrating political antennae, discerned in Putin those tiny signals of 
having been blessed in that way. 


Aven: Before Putin was nominated, did he and Yeltsin talk much 
together? 


Voloshin: They did talk, of course. Directorship of the FSB 
presupposes that sort of contact. And even before that, Putin had 
served as a deputy in Yeltsin’s administration, responsible for the 


Presidential Control Directorate3i6, responsible for territories... There 
were plenty of reasons during all this period for them to see each other 
and have a fruitful exchange of views. Then when he was appointed 
director of the FSB and later secretary of the Security Council, he and 
Yeltsin would have even more matters to discuss. 


Mikhail Fridman (continued) 
Not an operational man 


Aven: Tell me about Berezovsky threatening you. The story 
became well known later when we lost the court case. 


Fridman: It happened in connection with what | would describe as 
quite a banal situation. We were trying to stop him from buying 
Kommersant, which was then and still is the country’s leading business 
newspaper. When it became known that the paper's founder and 
principal owner might decide to sell it for personal reasons, 
Berezovsky naturally put himself forward as a potential buyer. Because 
we didn’t like the idea much and weren't alone in that opinion, we 
formed a kind of alliance, which | remember included even Chubais. 
After talking it over, we came to the conclusion that although we 
weren't a media organisation and didn't invest in media businesses, we 
were prepared to join together with others to purchase the paper. For 
our part, we didn't expect to incur a heavy loss, nor were we looking for 
a profit. But we were ready to invest money in order to form part of a 
consortium of several organisations who by buying the publishing 
house would ensure its continuing independence, or failing that at least 
be dependent on a large group of shareholders rather than a single 
proprietor, certainly not one as odious as Berezovsky. We were 
engaged in lengthy talks with a range of people, among them partners 
of Yakovlev317. 

At that moment | got a call from Berezovsky. He let me know that if 
we were to obstruct his purchase of Kommersant, he would take us to 
the cleaners, with the full severity of revolutionary times. 


Aven: Do you think he represented a genuine threat to you, or not? 


Fridman: He was dangerous in the sense that he was absolutely 
unprincipled. That lack of principle was evident in everything he did. 


Aven: But he wasn’t dangerous operationally? 


Fridman: In general, he wasn’t an operational man. But purely on 


the strength of his personal attributes, he knew how to find whatever 
people he might need, among them some greatly more skilled in 
operations than he was, not least in the criminal fraternity. He knew 
how to communicate with them on any matter. | am convinced that for 
him no moral or legal limits existed, therefore in principle he was 
capable of doing anything he wanted. But at the same time he wasn’t 
at all tenacious, he didn't follow things through, as you know very well 
from your own experience. In the space of two weeks, he could 
change course 180 degrees and go off in the diametrically opposite 
direction. The danger in dangerous people is not simply that they are 
prepared to go to any lengths to achieve what they want to, they also... 


Aven: Follow through with their plans. 


Fridman: Yes, they act consistently, they pursue projects to their 
logical conclusion. That was never Berezovsky’s strong point. 
Therefore in that respect we didn't see him as such a threat. 


Aven: Do you completely deny any hint of genius in him? 


Fridman: | never detected anything of the sort to get excited about. 
Everything he ever talked about was, in the first place, profoundly 
contrary to my own views on life, and secondly, appeared to me 
complete rubbish. The only exception to this general impression, an 
exception which could provoke, | would say, not so much admiration 
as a certain astonishment, was that out of those absolutely pernicious, 
absurd ideas of his, one or two oddly enough came to fruition. But | 
ascribe such outcomes not to Berezovsky’s genius but to the 
weakness of the system. 


Aven: What do you think were the factors he generally relied upon, 
and how did he become what he did? 


Fridman: The factors were primarily people’s gullibility, the lack of 
an institutional infrastructure, the fact that power was and remains 
disastrously intertwined with individuals. And that it has lost the habit of 
devoting critical consideration to any opinion other than its own. It has 
got used to relying on its own common sense and is convinced of the 
rightness of its judgement. 

What sustained Berezovsky was the amorality of society as a 
whole. To the extent that norms 

are never wholly immutable, everything becomes negotiable. Take, 
for example, the mystery of how they succeeded in expropriating 
television from the state. How could the state give away ownership and 
control of Channel One?! In that instance we acted as a shield: even 


though for form’s sake a number of other companies were signatories 
to the deal, everybody knew it was Berezovsky. All the others were 
actors being directed by Berezovsky; they all knew how it would be 
from the very beginning. How the state could allow itself to give away 
control of the enterprise and get nothing in return is, to speak frankly, 
quite beyond my understanding. 


Aven: How much solid ground was there beneath the Berezovsky 
myth? How far did the reality of the man conform to the popular 
conception of him? 


Fridman: Well, how exactly did people conceive of the myth? That 
of someone ruling the country? 


Aven: Yes. There was such a myth. 
Fridman: Well, naturally, there was no truth in it. 


Aven: Although twice — in 1996 and in opposing the Primakov- 
Luzhkov electoral coalition — he did play a very large part. 


Fridman: He played an enormous part in individual episodes. How 
far did the myth reflect his true status? Just so far as any myth does. 
You will always be able to detect an element of truth amid the swarm 
of fantasies that are unleashed around it. | would be inclined to say 
that Berezovsky’s persona was the type that could genuinely, in those 
troubled times, affect the course of events. In that sense, the myth 
does conform to the reality. It is also quite understandable that he’s 
been credited with a great many events on which he had no influence 
at all. His was indeed the kind of conspicuous celebrity that can bring 
that about. | think, in fact, the most conspicuous among us. 


Aven: Certainly one of the most visible. 
Fridman: Well, who had more influence than Berezovsky? 


Aven: In the final years, 1998 and 1999, it was Valya who wielded 
the greatest influence. Nobody could understand why. 


Fridman: Valya was powerful, but it was a different kind of power. 
Aven: Roman’s influence was also underestimated. 


Fridman: Roman’s influence — yes. All the same, Berezovsky 
never ceased his efforts at self-promotion. He liked seeing himself as a 
demiurge. He enjoyed the role of a puppet master. Nevertheless, in 


principle, he did exert an influence. 


Demyan Kudryavtsev 
June 2014, Moscow 


Demyan Borisovich Kudryavisev (b. 1971) is a Russian writer and 
journalist. He was general director of the Kommersant publishing 
house from 2006-2012. In 1990 he repatriated to Israel where studied 
at Jerusalem University and was stripped of his Russian citizenship. 
He returned to Russia in 1996. In 2015 he acquired assets of the 
Sanoma Independent Media publishing house (its major asset being 
the Vedomosti newspaper), though he later gradually sold them off. He 
obtained Russian citizenship in 2009 but it was once again revoked in 
July 2017. 


Aven: Demyan, on the one hand, you knew Boris well, and on the 
other hand, you played an active role in many events during the 1990s. 
We're going to talk both about that era and about Boris. Let’s begin 
with the era. What was your impression of Russia when you returned 
here after emigrating? 


Kudryavtsev: | came back at the beginning of 1996. I’d grown up 
in Leningrad, but it was Moscow that | returned to in 1996. | made a 
conscious decision to do this because | very much disliked the Soviet 
regime and didn't relish the thought of coming back to anywhere that 
reminded me of it. AS we were always taught, you can’t go into the 
same river twice, so | came to Moscow. | had nothing to compare it 
with, as | hadn’t known Moscow previously. 


Aven: But you had known the Soviet Union. How long were you 
away? 


Kudryavtsev: Seven years. | followed the progress of events 
assiduously, but of course that didn't give me the feeling of life on the 
streets. The year 1996 was a year of transition in which several 
feelings coalesced. Firstly, in any conversation, in any activity, in any 
action you took, you experienced a sense of total freedom, but also the 
perils of that freedom. There was freedom, but that freedom was not 
yet accompanied by any rules. Not having any rules does 
quantitatively increase the space in which one can do whatever one 
wants, but I’d been living for seven years in several Western countries, 
where you could freely follow your chosen path in safety. 


Aven: Paths which others had already explored. 


Untrodden paths 


Kudryavtsev: Here the paths were untrodden, and were all the 
more interesting for that, except that it was also possible to break your 
leg. And people had a strange way of looking over their shoulder when 
doing something that in another place could not be done at all, but in 
yet a third place could be done without a second glance, because — 
well, what is there to be afraid of when everything is clear? There was 
an odd feeling of permanent risk, permanent fear, and poor people in 
huge numbers | had never seen in Soviet times but now could not help 
noticing everywhere. For me it wasn't like it was for those who had 
lived through 1991 or 1993, when by 1996 there didn't seem to be so 
many grannies selling knitted stockings outside the Metro. But | was 
comparing the situation with 1988, and the very fact that they were 
there at all made me continually stop and stare. 


Aven: There was, in fact, greater poverty in 1988, the grannies 
were simply chased off the streets. 


Kudryavtsev: Yes, they were still too frightened to go out and earn 
any money. My own grandmother’s pension was 29 rubles. | knew all 
about ‘Soviet destitution’, but ‘post-Soviet poverty’ was a new 
experience. On the other hand, absolutely anything and everything 
was possible. When there are no rules you cannot violate them, and 
apart from the first three Commandments (I don’t say the ‘Ten’) you 
don’t care about any of them. Berezovsky, who was a methodical sort 
of person, equipped himself with a set of maxims and precepts to 
construct a platform of postulates on which he could stand. He always 
said obedience to the Ten Commandments was enough of a base for 
a man to consider himself a moral person. 


Aven: But he didn't observe all of them, to put it mildly. 


Kudryavtsev: Such was the place we came back to. To speak of it 
now, it was an interesting time. 


Aven: You said that there was a feeling of freedom. Was there also 
a sense of opportunity? 


Kudryavtsev: There still is. Yes, definitely. 


Aven: They are different things. 


Kudryavtsev: That’s an important point. The task was to convert 
this freedom into opportunities and then to realise the opportunities. 
Otherwise, why it was all necessary? What happened to the feeling we 
had all read about in various books about various countries and 
various times, that whatever you do the harvest will come? It doesn’t 
matter what you sow — what matters is that you dig the soil and sow 
seeds. 


Panyushkin318 used to tell a nice story that appealed very much to 
Berezovsky. It concerned a classmate who made a lot of money during 
the 1990s and went about in a huge car with a bodyguard, while 
Panyushkin was just a poor journalist. One day they happened to 
meet, and the classmate took him to his gigantic apartment where 
everything was of the best. He made tea then, because we were all 
beginning to go bald at that time, took the leftoversof the brew and 
rubbed them into his scalp. “Listen, what exactly is it you do?” asked 
Panyushikin. “How did you get where you are today? Do please tell 
me, it’s not that | imagine I’d be able to do the same, but | really would 
like to understand”. The classmate replied, “All right, lIl tell you. You 
saw how | made the tea and rubbed the froth of the left-over leaves 
into my scalp. You do the same every day and be sure not to miss a 
single day”. Panyushkin was deeply offended: “If you don’t want to tell 
me, don’t bother... But why insult me?” “But I’m not insulting you”, his 
classmate replied. “It’s very simple. Just do something, anything, every 
day”. 

That story is about all those people who struggle to understand 
how it happens that we all proceed along the same path, and at one 
point | get gout and you’ve just completed a 12-episode feature film. 
That belief, that if you’re ready and willing to do something every day it 
will eventually pay off for you, persisted with a few reservations for a 
long time, perhaps even until 2003. 


Aven: That's true. The changes began in 1989 and came to an end 
in 2003. | have running arguments on this subject with many people, 
including my long-standing colleague Chubais. | believe in periods of 
economic growth you can sense a feeling which suffuses the air. It 
defines, in fact, practically everything. Everything becomes different 
when people start work at eight o’clock in the morning and go on until 
midnight, when they start to have faith in one another because the 
atmosphere is one of trust and hope, and hope generates trust. Today 
we see in Europe and America fundamentally different stereotypical 
attitudes to work. We understand that Americans work harder by an 
order of magnitude, as they do in Israel. There they are able to sustain 
this atmosphere of hope, belief and justice in society for a long time. It 
seems to me that one of the main reasons for the economic growth in 


Russia during the first decade of the 21st century was precisely the 
atmosphere that prevailed between 1989 and 2003. 


Kudryavtsev: Absolutely. But we should also recognise that this 
atmosphere had a cumulative side to it, it generated a train of growth. 
Our success winning tennis tournaments in the Putin era was the 
result of 10 years of investment in tennis training under Yeltsin. 


Aven: That’s true. And in exactly the same way, the change in 
public attitudes after 2003 was also linked to the privatisation of the 
1990s — that produced a train of its own. It generated a deep 
disenchantment with the liberal reforms, a disenchantment that 
stemmed from the crisis of 1998. 


Kudryavtsev: Absolutely. The disenchantment had stemmed from 
the roots before Putin took office. 


Aven: The spark ignited by the crisis had vanished. In 2001, 2002 
and 2003 we enjoyed sustained economic growth, but the perception 
of a miracle had completely evaporated, to be replaced by a 
widespread sense of injustice. Attitudes to liberals changed radically 
just at that time. 


Kudryavtsev: | don’t agree. The attitudes didn’t change then so 
much as become institutionally embedded in propaganda. The liberal 
counter-argument voices were no longer heard. 


Aven: True. But we should give credit to our authorities for heeding 
the voice of history and of public opinion. Our press has always 
published what people want to read, and that was a demand for an 
anti-liberal ideology. 


Kudryavtsev: Berezovsky was definitely aware of that popular 
demand. As a matter of fact, betting the farm on Putin was his attempt 
to exploit it. 


Aven: Do you think he also understood it? 


Kudryavtsev: He understood it very well. | can even give you a 
concrete example. We were flying to Poland, and | asked him why we 
were going. He answered, “You'll see; after an initial period of reform 
there’s always a negative reaction. This reaction produces in its turn a 
conservative majority — it may be from the left or from the right but in 
all events at state level — which will call a halt to the reforms”. 


Aven: But that didn’t happen in Poland. 


Kudryavtsev: That was why we were flying there, to learn from the 
KwaSniewski319 experience, which had sold the Polish majority a pass. 
Kwaśniewski had in practice gained leadership of the left coalition, and 
then, breaking all his pre-election promises, led Poland across the 
point of no return. That is what we had to do, according to Berezovsky, 
because it was impossible for another liberal to win an election. The 
successful candidate would inevitably support a planned economy. 


Aven: You mean, he also was engaging in deceit: counting on the 
incoming leader not being in reality an anti-liberal, only appearing to be 
so. 


Kudryavtsev: Berezovsky did play a deceitful hand, because he 
believed that liberal economics and liberal politics constituted the only 
possible and acceptable way forward, and without them things would 
turn out very badly. And, as we understand, past experience provides 
plenty of arguments that he was right. 


Aven: True. As far as I’m concerned, they’re generally axiomatic. 
Kommersant 
Aven: When did you come to know Boris? 


Kudryavtsev: At the end of 1997. The actual date on which we 
met didn't at the time seem like a landmark in either his or even my 
biography. My partners and | had lost no time in launching a big 
internet company — that was, in fact, the reason for my return. We 
quickly realised that people on their own, until they had accumulated in 
sufficiently large numbers to amount to a critical mass, wouldn't 
guarantee the level of traffic demand that would make our company 
viable. We had the internet, the cable was connected. But what good 
was it to me? 

So we turned our attention to what the fashionable jargon later 
called ‘content’. What that means is that we set about creating some 
internet presence, sort of ‘anekdot.ru’320 sites, that kind of thing, with 
the aim of explaining to people why they should buy [our products]. 
This wasn't to increase profits, it was a telecommunications tax, similar 
to the way making television programmes was in its day a justification 
for the licence fee. So we got on with thinking up the kind of project 
that might fit that particular bill. Since | had some training in journalism, 
| took on that role in the company. Among other ideas | had was one in 
which famous people would be invited to come and be interviewed. It 
didn’t take long for me to be landed with the job of doing the interviews 


myself, because that was the quickest and most interesting way of 
doing it, and in any case there was no one else. Berezovsky was one 
of those celebrities. 


Aven: Was that interview the occasion for your meeting? 


Kudryavtsev: Yes, | was interviewing Berezovsky. Even at that 
time he was considerably more interesting than many of my subjects. 
But since he was, so far as | was concerned, merely one of many (at 
the time | was doing two interviews a week) our encounter didn't 
appear to me unusually significant. | didmany interviews with him after 
that and saw a great many more of him with other interviewers, and his 
objective was invariably, whatever the subject, to seize the initiative in 
the conversation. So, as soon as | asked him the first, or it may have 
been the second question, he came back with, “I’m not going to give a 
simple reply to this question. You say you want answers from me, but 
first we must deal with the history of the question itself’. This was an 
interesting ploy; at the time no other Russian would reason in that way. 
We went on talking for three hours. 

A few months later we met again, after our company had begun to 
expand into the regions. A close friend of mine told me that 
Berezovsky might be a potential investor; it would do no harm to meet 
and talk about it. 

It was a conversation that was bound to overflow the boundaries of 
any preconceived expectations — for Berezovsky this was always an 
important consideration; whenever he could concentrate his attention 
he would spend a lot of time working out how to achieve it. A vital 
tactic was that when people proposed a certain working model into the 
debate, he would introduce a counter-proposal of his own. Not 
necessarily an alternative, because he might not later agree to it, but 
always one on a grander scale than they were anticipating. 


On that particular occasion, there was a row of different people 
sitting on the other side of the table, whom | subsequently got to know. 
One of them was, for example, Alexander Stalyevich Voloshin. 
Berezovsky came into the room, read through the notes prepared by 
the secretaries, then went out to make telephone calls. | was uncertain 
how to proceed, so | made my ‘investor pitch’, which | had prepared in 
advance. 


Aven: Do you consider that Berezovsky had a real influence on the 
country’s power structure? 


Kudryavtsev: He used to say, “The idiots really believe that I’m 
planning to seize all power”. 


Aven: But that’s what he really was planning to do. 


Kudryavtsev: There’s a classic Berezovsky story from the time 
when Yulia Latynina321 was grilling him about his opposition to 
Primakov in 1998. He had been to see Primakov and Primakov offered 
him Sberbank of Russia: “Why don’t you give up politics, Boris 
Abramovich?” and so on. As Berezovsky told it to her, “I said nothing, 
because | was having an argument with myself”. Latynina, “What sort 
of argument? What about?” Berezovsky said, “Wait a moment, FII tell 
you... And then Primakov said this about Sberbank. And | still said 
nothing, because | was arguing with myself’. And again Latynina 
comes back at him, interrupting his train of thought. This carries on five 
times, and Berezovsky still can’t get to the end of his story, until finally 
he turns round and says, “Yulia, you see | had a pistol with me. A 
pistol, you see! | took out the pistol and said to him...” 


Aven: And that’s the story she wrote. It’s a joke. My conversations 
with him weren't like that at all. 


Kudryavtsev: We were talking about what went on inside 
Berezovsky’s head. 


Aven: Yes, but his ambition to be the ruler of the country — that 
was a genuinely serious matter for him. Sometimes he was ashamed 
of his craving for power, and would say something like, “I’m only 
pulling their legs”. Thats something else altogether, that’s not waving a 
pistol in the air. 


Kudryavtsev: Let’s not mix things up. They are two different 
stories. Berezovsky did want to take charge of the destiny of the 
country, but he didn't want to instigate a Korean-style construct 
dominated by two or three powerful financial-industrial groups. 


Aven: He certainly did, that’s what he wanted! 


Kudryavtsev: You’re asking the questions. lm telling you how it 
was. Furthermore, he always maintained that his, Berezovsky’s, peace 
of mind depended on there being 100 oligarchs. 


Aven: That’s not true. | can remember the major row which led to 
the rupture of our personal relations. It concerned Kommersant. Our 
idea was that there should be an independent organ of mass 
information, an independent newspaper. “Why don’t we form a group 
of 10, 15, 20 people to buy Kommersant?” we said. | tried to persuade 
Berezovsky to go along with this, but he refused categorically. “No! | 


must be the sole proprietor’. 


Kudryavtsev: | know. After all, you understand at that time | was 
on the other side of the transaction. But, Pyotr Olegovich, were 
talking, aren’t we, about Berezovsky and his times? Or are we talking 
about you? I’m here to tell you that Berezovsky was the only person 
who guaranteed Kommersant’s independence until the last day. And 
the truth is you didn't succeed in securing the independence of your 
mass information media. 


Aven: We didn’t have any. 


Kudryavtsev: Just so, except for that V Kruge Sveta322 
programme on STS and so on. Only thing is, it was taken off air after 
two minutes. 


Aven: It ceased airing for the simple reason that we had a general 
policy not to engage in political broadcasting. Our agreement with the 
management was: we don’t involve ourselves in political broadcasting, 
its enshrined in our Articles of Association, we operate under a 
different mandate; we have Western partners and affiliations of that 
sort; we have no desire to be active in the political sphere. 


Kudryavtsev: When a programme is aired on a TV channel, to 
declare that ‘we do not wish to engage in political broadcasting’ 
constitutes interference in editorial policy. Berezovsky preserved the 
independence of Kommersant. 


Aven: Oh yes, especially Dorenko, Channel One... 


Kudryavtsev: Were talking specifically about Kommersant. You 
weren't in contention with him over Channel One, were you? 


Aven: Well, who was [editorial] director of Kommersant at the 
time? 


Kudryavtsev: [Andrei] Vasilyev, and after him, me. 


Aven: Exactly, because they come to the same thing. You and 
Vasilyev were both noms de plume of Berezovsky at the time. That 
was how he preserved the independence of the paper. You're clever 
people. You loved Berezovsky. As clever and independent journalists 
you naturally stuck to the format of his wishes. That’s all there was to 
it. All he had to do was choose clever people. 


Self-realisation and development 


Aven: How did Berezovsky manage to ensnare you, beyond 
having the financial wherewithal to invest in your internet project? 


Kudryavtsev: | had no interest whatever in his wealth because 
very little of it came to me, nor had | any claim on it. Personally, | was 
always afraid of his money. 

As a matter of fact, Berezovsky hired me to work for him on two 
occasions at different times. The first time, he asked me, “How much 
do you want?” | named a sum which was roughly half what he paid his 
driver. At the same time, it was understood that | would manage the 
whole office. Berezovsky looked at me very seriously and said, “Oh- 
oh-oh, | see you play a long game. Well, all right”, by which he meant 
that he couldn’t imagine my simple terror at accepting large amounts of 
money from someone | didn't know. He thought it must be a strategy 
and wanted as always to penetrate the deep logic of it. That was 
interesting because all the officials we were going to have to deal with 
over access to internet connections were doing well if they were 
looking three months into the future. That was the first time. 

A few years later he offered me a job for the second time and 
asked how much | wanted. This time | had no fears and mentioned the 
amount | needed. He offered half. | said that that was what | was 
already getting, to which he replied, “You won't have time to spend it”. 
That was, strange to say, also true. It was some time between 1997 
and 2000. It was the old story of ‘Monday begins on Saturday’, used to 
describe the team which so loves what it is doing that it has no time to 
live and spend the money it earns. 


Aven: What was it the team was doing? What was the work? And 
why were they doing it? 


Kudryavtsev: A good question, which | frequently asked myself. | 
can give you an answer to the ‘why’. 


Aven: Let’s start with the ‘why’, but then | should still like to know 
the ‘what’. 


Kudryavtsev: Well, Berezovsky believed that the sole point of life 
was self-realisation and expanding horizons. We’re conditioned to do 
the maximum of which we are capable, to an ever-increasing extent. 
It's as if that defines humanity’s mission. 


Aven: That’s Nietzsche. Berezovsky quoting Sakharov quoting 
Nietzsche. 


Kudryavtsev: Our mission is to increase the scale of the tasks we 
have set ourselves. We’re biologically formed to do so. We must 
continue doing so, if things are not to go badly for us. That’s what 
drove him forward. 

Secondly, he desired social reformation. He believed that the 
optimal realisation of a man’s potential lay in transforming the society 
to which he belongs. This was, incidentally, the source of Berezovsky’s 
Orthodox creed: he sought a way to explain how it was that he 
belonged to this society, while society looked to find in him someone 
entirely different. 


Aven: Society looked for someone else in him all through his life. 


Kudryavtsev: He tried. There are two different approaches to the 
task. The first is that you must provide evidence of your committed 
involvement. The second is that society must be changed. He worked 
along both of these lines. 


Aven: A very good analysis. And which did you do? Did you try to 
change society? 


Kudryavtsev: Unfortunately, much of what | did was on such a 
primitive, tactical level. It was absolutely clear that before all else one 
must do something to establish the irreversibility of property 
agreements of all kinds — a proper law of contract. 


Aven: So one way or another you were involved in political or at 
least quasi-political activity. 


Kudryavtsev: Of course. The whole group was_ involved 
exclusively in politics. Berezovsky had no interest at all in money 
beyond what he could spend on a daily basis. 


Aven: But he did spend a lot of money. 


Kudryavtsev: Yes, but nothing like the scale on which today’s 
financial-industrial groups splash money around. On what we might 
describe as day-to-day expenses, he might spend $100 million a year. 


Aven: That’s not chicken feed. 


Kudryavtsev: Its a colossal amount. But Berezovsky was 
incapable of thinking beyond that level. He wasn’t interested in 
accumulating more, because more money wouldn't solve any of the 
problems, which at that scale demanded not just money but resources. 
When the will exists but is incapable of solving the problem, an all- 


engulfing vacuum is created that cannot be filled with money. There 
came a point when the problem of Chechnya could no longer be 
addressed with money. Later, indeed, it couldn’t be solved without 
money, but that’s another question, one of practical, technological 
solutions which Berezovsky was happy to provide and make available 
to the state. At that point, he felt needed. 

At times when he was in the grip of an imbalance between his 
ideas and the possibility of bringing them about, he could neither eat 
nor sleep. This was undoubtedly the case with Chechnya and with the 
formation of the Unity Party. Behind both these achievements lay an 
enormous amount of practical, strategic work. To create Unity, he had 
to fly to visit 40regional governors, each of whom must have explained 
to them, from first principles, what was happening in the country. 


Aven: Did he do it all himself? As far as | remember, when the 
Unity Party was formed he was in hospital with hepatitis. 


Kudryavtsev: Yes, but by then the structure of the party already 
existed and had taken shape. At first, there was a lot of running about 
and jostling for position as to who should be making the case to the 
governors as to who the [presidential] successor should be. 
Berezovsky always said, “Don’t badmouth your opponents until you’ve 
found the alternative”. It was clear that the key to the electorate was in 
the regions. We knew that, and to judge from the creation of the 
Fatherland Party, so did Luzhkov. After all, Luzhkov’s position was 
never that of a communist. His accord with Primakov, and Maslyukov 
in the background, was a forced marriage of convenience. Luzhkov 
was an entirely commercial individual and intended to pursue the path 
of administrative capitalism. As a result, the question boiled down to 
one of rivalry: which had the stronger administrative machine. 


Aven: Nevertheless, | believe that if we’d got Luzhkov, the country 
would have ended up looking very much as it does today. 


Kudryavstev: But let’s say that it would have arrived at today’s 
status quo more quickly, and its style would be vastly more vulgar. The 
level of vulgarity we have attained today would have arrived sooner 
with Luzhkov. 


Aven: Well, probably so. That’s true. 


Kudryavtsev: The question isn’t really the difference between the 
Putin and Luzhkov models, but the difference between the Luzhkov 
model and the model that Putin looked as though he would introduce. 
At the time, that was the choice. 


Putin was fantastically adaptable. I’m a witness to his lack of 
interest in becoming president of the Russian Federation, but he had 
been schooled to answer any question put to him in a way that he felt 
his interlocutor would expect. So the yearnings of the Berezovsky 
entourage — Yeltsin's as well — found in Putin a fantastic... not 
democrat, but an undemocratic liberal. Do you remember the fashion 
for Pinochet, which was all the rage then? 


Aven: | remember very well. | was one of his chief disciples. 


Kudryavtsev: The means don’t matter, what matters is the end. 
That was how it seemed at the time. It was an illusion, and there were 
people who thought so. 


Aven: Many people thought so. But it was an oversimplification, a 
failure to understand the country as it really was. 


Kudryavtsev: The people | have in mind are those who were 
around Berezovsky. Badri for example. You have to remember that 
Berezovsky was an absolutely intuitive individual, not by any means 
the product of an education. For that reason, ideas sometimes took 
hold of him as they would a complete neophyte. All Pinochet meant to 
him was the La Moneda Palace, the Chile Stadium, Victor Jara’s323 
chopped-off hands. The model he preferred to cite as an example was 
King Hussein of Jordan324. The highest form of non-democratic 
government, a monarch who was perfectly clear about where he was 
leading his country. And there were other examples, in particular 
Kwaśniewski. 

The idea of a gulf between the form as presented and the actual 
substance appealed to him. There was something conspiratorial in it, 
and that suited him emotionally. 


Aven: Yes, the element of deceit. 


Kudryavtsev: | don’t believe that Berezovsky ever essentially 
resorted to deceit. He could never hide what it was he was really after. 
So he wasn't skilled at dissembling. 


He listened to you 


Aven: Boris was an exceptionally dictatorial person. He was 
contemptuous of other opinions and, so it seems to me, anything but 
democratic. 


Kudryavtsev: That’s completely untrue. Therein lies the reason | 
was reluctant to participate in your project: you simply don’t 


understand Berezovsky and don’t want to understand him! | will 
explain him to you. Let me explain. 

Berezovsky was fantastically attentive to the opinions of others just 
so long as they concerned matters of secondary importance to him. 
Kommersant, of course, was certainly not one of his primary concerns 
while he had ORT, all the more so after he emigrated. Kommersant 
was fortunate in never being at the top of his agenda, because as such 
he didn't interfere in it. He used to say, “This is the location where | 
want an apartment; the furniture is unimportant’. He wasn’t a 
totalitarian breed of person. He was.... how can | put it? ‘Ostap 
[Bender]325 on speed’. Some subjects were too important for him to 
continue listening to the arguments. But those subjects were never in 
the sphere of micromanagement. 


Aven: Thats not what | am talking about. In my opinion, 
Berezovsky was, whatever you say, a man cast in an authoritarian 
mould. His favourite expression was “You don't get it”. He loved to say 
that. 


Kudryavtsev: Absolutely. So what? 
Aven: Stop right there! That’s an example... 


Kudryavtsev: Why should | “stop right there”? | don’t understand. 
Berezovsky never in the 13 years | knew him interrupted me. 


Aven: Well, an interview is a different genre. 


Kudryavtsev: I’m simply trying to explain to you. He sometimes 
had disagreements with people. If you look at Putin — or name any 10 
people in his administration whom we have both known for years — 
you can't have disagreements with them. You can’t say to them, “You 
don’t get it”. But you could say anything to Berezovsky. He might not 
agree with you — ”You don’t get it? — but then he would start to 
explain his version to you. He would try to convince you, he would 
want to start a dialogue. He would listen to you. And on countless 
occasions, you could change his mind. 

Furthermore, with him it was possible to find a compromise zone, 
even if it was a zone of negative compromise. And here’s a revealing 
story: how were the negotiations with Chechnya arranged? “We agree 
with you on X, but we cannot agree on Y and Z, which we know are 
extremely important matters. However, let us calmly make our 
agreement on X, forgetting for the time being that we do not yet agree 
on Y and 2”. 


Aven: Yes, that’s reasonable. 


Kudryavtsev: The result of that process will be that perhaps we'll 
have a partial agreement — and still some things that aren’t agreed, 
but all the same life will be better than it was. That was Berezovsky’s 
modus vivendi. 

Dorenko, an absolutely super-effective weapon, was his closest 
aide. He absolutely hated Luzhok326 and generally looked on the 
whole Primakov saga as a golden opportunity to strut his stuff. But 
there were certain issues on which it was quite impossible to get his 
agreement. Berezovsky did try. We once went out together to 
Rublyovka327 at 2 o’clock in the morning to persuade Dorenko that the 
Chechens should not be bombed. Dorenko nodded his head and said, 
“Borya, it’s five in the morning. All right, | agree with you. Fine, you are 
right. No one knows them better than you”. Then he went straight back 
on air to advocate carpet bombing. Berezovsky had a simple choice to 
make. Either he could pull Dorenko off the air straight away and 
thereby jeopardise his attack on Primakov, or put up with the fact that 
Dorenko was abusing Boris’s beloved Chechens. | suppose, Pyotr 
Olegovich, it's been some time since you watched contemporary 
television closely? 


Aven: Not for a long time. 


Kudryavtsev: To speak of Berezovsky’s totalitarianism against the 
current backdrop would be absurd. Granted, those times were very 
different. 


Aven: | made several attempts to develop a business partnership 
with him, all of which came to grief on the same hurdle: “I must always 
be in control”. You must accept that for me that is a very precise 
definition of a totalitarian attitude. 


Kudryavtsev: Well, in my view it is an equally precise reflection of 
his attitude towards you. He wasn’t prepared to enter into a business 
relationship with you. 

Aven: He wasn’t prepared to do that with anybody. 


Kudryavtsev: Not true! He had 26% of my Cityline328 company. 


Aven: Because he wasn’t much interested in Cityline. He would 
never in his life have joined forces with Roman, or with us, in any 
project whatever, unless he was in control of the management. 


Kudryavtsev: That’s not true either. He didn't have control of 


Roman’s company. 


Aven: In the event that did turn out to be the case. But Berezvosky 
thought he did have control. 


Kudryavtsev: He didn't think so, ever. The plain story is that he 
tried to insert Nikolai Alexeyevich Glushkov into the organisation, not 
to direct it but at least to get information about what was going on. 
Kolya was kicked out of the company after four months, upon which 
Boris said, “We’re not going to gain control over Roman Abramovich. 
Let Badri see what sort of agreement he can make with him”. 


Aven: Well, we know that “Roman is a very talented guy”, of 
course. 


Kudryavtsev: Berezovsky’s history with Dorenko shows, as does 
his history with me, that he didn't try to control everything. 


Aven: | concur. ‘Totalitarian’ is not the right word. 


Kudryavtsev: The fact that he had an authoritarian cast of mind 
towards the world was a sign of the times. In the 1990s, so it seemed 
to me, it was universal. Whichever financial-industrial concern | went 
into, its directorate or controlling group would be behaving like tsars or 
gods. Their opinion was not to be questioned. 

Even in crucial things Berezovsky would back away in the face of 
opposition. He didn't try to crush it. He didn't paint himself into a corner 
where he would want to kill his opponent. In the question of who 
should control Sibneft, he gave way: “Roman is a very talented guy”. 
Dorenko clashed with him over the Chechnya question, and he 
yielded. 


Aven: Accepting what was the more important for his interests. 


Kudryavtsev: Berezovsky was open to compromise. But one had 
to understand to what end the compromise was necessary. And the 
final drama of his life demonstrated that he wasn’t open to the most 
crucial compromise of all. 


A model of the world 


Aven: The analysis you offered of Berezovsky’s inner motivation 
was very accurate: to realise himself through changing society. A 
hugely ambitious task. But as | see it, to change the world one has to 
have a vision of how it will be afterwards. Did he have such a model? 


Kudryavtsev: Certainly. It wasn’t a single, fixed one, in the sense 
that change would come about gradually. 


Aven: To put it crudely, his vision was a free, liberal democratic 
country. Is that not so? 


Kudryavtsev: Of course. But that doesn’t constitute a model. What 
matters is what sort of country? Not simply that it’s a liberal republic, 
but how does its structure allow it to become one, or to preserve its 
status as one. 


Aven: But that was the sort of country Berezovsky wanted? 


Kudryavtsev: Yes, of course he did. And when wandering through 
the English meadows and fields, he said, “This wouldn’t work for us, 
would it, because so much of it is bound up with tradition”. 


Aven: What about at the end of the 1990s? 


Kudryavtsev: From the very beginning he conceived of Russia 
forming part of a, perhaps not Anglo-Saxon but at any rate liberal, 
world order along German lines. Achieved through federalisation of the 
lands, through zemstva329 but with an enhanced level of self- 
government inconceivable today but essential to begin the task of 
enlightenment. It could become a possibility within 10 years; at that 
time a decade seemed a significant historical span of time. 

What had stimulated these thoughts in him? Above all, 
undoubtedly, working with Mercedes. Strange experiences... What he 
saw there, goals to work towards. Klaus Mangel330 and his methods. 
General revanchism. 


Aven: He did have, generally speaking, an imperial consciousness. 


Kudryavtsev: He definitely started out with imperial tendencies. 
But taking each enterprise individually, he evolved towards a non- 
imperial standpoint, without necessarily drawing therefrom all- 
embracing conclusions. That tendency began only once he emigrated. 

At the beginning of the Chechnya negotiations, he took command, 
laying down the law. Lebed later adopted the same tactic, which was 
frankly ludicrous. And in the end, everything came to a peaceful 
conclusion because when you finally confront reality all your theoretical 
positions stop working. It was the same with the Confederation of 
Independent States. Berezovsky went into the task with the ambitious 
idea of ‘recreating the Soviet Union’. Because who can be the 
executive secretary of the C.I.S.? None other than the leader of the 


Soviet Union. 

When | think back to those dreams of his | can be completely 
objective in my attitude to Berezovsky. After completing 10 tours of the 
Independent States, delving deeply into the problems of the C.I.S. and 
thinking them through absolutely rationally, the conclusion he himself 
arrived at was, “The Soviet Union cannot be recreated. But something 
entirely different can be. An equal sovereignty system won’t work. We 
must begin by remaking Russia from scratch into an attractive place to 
which they will all wish to return”. 

It was a similar story with Chechnya, and with Putin. Berezovsky 
rejected authoritarian means of achieving liberal ends. In everything he 
put his hand to. But always too late. 


Aven: The truth is that in this respect you and | have fundamental 
differences in our perceptions of Berezovsky. | took very seriously the 
conversation | had with him in Switzerland. He said the same to 
Shefler and to many other people: “I’m at one with Misha and at one 
with Roman; we three will rule the country”. That was hardly a liberal 
attitude. My opinion is shared by Yuli Dubov and almost everyone I’ve 
spoken to. You say exactly the opposite. Could it be that when he 
talked to you he said what he thought you would want to hear? 


Kudryavtsev: No. The problem with Berezovsky is that he himself 
didn't understand the implications of what he was saying. Let me try 
another way of explaining it to you. 

You and | both recognise that a state as vast as Russia, composed 
of so many ethnicities, with an administrative structure completely 
different from Korea or Peru and obliged to contend with a range of 
local authoritarian regimes, cannot be governed by a single, ultimate, 
fixed, self-limiting, monolithic group of capitalists. 


Aven: | don’t believe it can. 


Kudryavtsev: It’s not whether or not you believe it can, it’s that 
objectively it’s not possible. If you assert that Berezovsky didn't 
understand such a simple concept then, as you may recall from The 
Godfather. “Only don't tell me you're innocent. Because it insults my 
intelligence and makes me very angry”. Berezovsky wasn’t an idiot, 
was he? 


Aven: You know, there are many clever people in this country who 
are quite convinced — as he declared to me — that America is 
controlled by 10 Jewish families. Ninety per cent of the elite in this 
country believe this. 


Kudryavtsev: Beginning with our president, who heard it from 
Berezovsky. 


Aven: | don’t know who told him, but the simple fact remains that 
its a deeply held article of faith among the Russian people that 10-12 
Rothschilds and Rockefellers control the world. | believe the model of 
the world inside Boris’s head was like that. 


Kudryavtsev: At one time, he could have that kind of mindset in 
certain contexts, but it soon dissipated. However, outside those 
contexts, it was never there at all. 


Aven: It was probably eliminated when he was in Britain because 
he learnt a lot there. And there’s another straightforward thing: as in 
Boris Slutsky’s331 writings, ethics follows aesthetics. Aesthetic 
preferences and simple human desires define the political worldview. 
In his ambitions and his lifestyle, Borya exhibited many signs of not 
being a liberal person. What are the significant characteristics of a 
person with liberal views? Treating a servant as an equal. If you find 
yourself at a hunt in England and there happens to be a duke among 
the riders, believe me, you won’t know until the hunt is over who it is. 
Boris had an innate sense of his own exclusiveness. 

One day Potanin and Fridman went into a restaurant and people 
stood at Potanin’s entrance. Potanin said to Fridman, “Evidently they 
sense my exceptional biological qualities”. That is what the belief that 
you possess special qualities brings out in you. The man who could 
say that cannot in principle be a liberal. 


Kudryavtsev: That’s not so, neither in principle nor as particularly 
applicable to Berezovsky. It’s quite possible for theoretical convictions 
about how the world can be best organised to coexist in contradiction 
to efforts to bring about such an organisation. | know a large number of 
members of the British Parliament who treat their domestic servants 
badly. As they do shelf-stackers in supermarkets. 


Aven: It’s not typical behaviour for Englishmen, though. 


Kudryavtsev: Because it’s seen as incorrect, not because it 
reflects what they think privately. Berezovsky was quite capable of 
behaving dictatorially to his inferiors. But | don’t know anyone who rose 
to prominence in Russia in the 1990s who was invariably scrupulous in 
his relations to a sudden surge of people unexpectedly crowding 
around him. 


Aven: Well, | do. I, for instance, would never, ever, address an 


employee junior to me in the familiar style. Neither a restaurant waiter 
nor in our own dining room. Fridman was just the same. 


Kudryavtsev: Pyotr Olegovich, you’ve simply assumed a manner 
to suit yourself, that’s all. Your insistence on formal modes of address 
can be just as demeaning as another man’s intimate address. How you 
regard the exchange is not the touchstone. What matters is how your 
interlocutor sees it, and not simply waiters as a class but each 
individual waiter. And each waiter may have a different view on the 
matter. However you addressed them, you were as supercilious in 
your relationship with each and every one of them as Berezovsky was 
when he spoke to them in the familiar style. 


Aven: It’s all, of course, a matter of degree. 


Kudryavtsev: A large number of genuinely liberal people are rude 
to their mother-in-law or to their inferiors, or will bargain hard over five 
kopeks. Boris Nikolayevich Yeltsin was a greater figure and a nobler 
man than Boris Berezovsky. But as a person he was extremely 
authoritarian. When someone challenged him — as happened in 
encounters with Shaimiev or Soskovets — he would lose his temper, 
and his anger would lead in turn to freezing them out. There are many 
people who, having been confronted by such a reaction, will tell you 
that Yeltsin was no liberal. 


Aven: Those are reactions to behaviour. I’m talking about 
something different. Yeltsin was undoubtedly a committed democrat. 
I’m inclined to believe that a man who is capable of actually bringing 
about liberal and democratic reforms cannot of his nature be 
otherwise. If the notion of democracy stems purely from the intellect, 
from having read von Hayek332, it won't carry through to effect. 


Kudryavtsev: How interesting a conversation we would have had, 
if we'd been talking about Chubais, may God grant him 100 years of 
life. 


Aven: Chubais is certainly not a democrat. 


Kudryavtsev: An unadulterated Bolshevik. There’s hardly been the 
slightest change in his political views. Berezovsky started from 
approximately the same place as Chubais, but evolved. 


Aven: | think you and | are saying exactly the same thing. Boris’s 
ambitions were boundless. He possessed a comprehensive 
understanding and view of reality. But he always believed that the final 
word in any project should naturally be his and his alone. And 


generally that was the case. On many occasions and in many projects 
| declined to enter into partnership with Berezovsky, knowing all too 
well that he would always insist on the final decision. That didn't suit 
me, given that | didn't have a high opinion of his business talents. 


Kudryavtsev: That’s also not entirely true. l'I tell you why. There is 
the decision that exists per se, and there is the background to that 
decision. As an example, although Badri was always prepared formally 
to acknowledge Berezovsky’s primacy, you would never find decisions 
being taken de facto that Badri didn't agree with, with the exception of 
the last one when Berezovsky broke cover and burnt all his boats in 
open conflict with the regime. 


Aven: Well, he pushed Badri into the political arena in Georgia, 
when Badrik wanted nothing to do with it. 


Kudryavtsev: I’m not speaking of the last couple of years of 
Badri’s life. But in everything we are discussing in Russia, the 
development of LogoVAZ, Sibneft and so on, Berezovsky took the 
decisions Badri wanted him to. It’s not just a question of the decisions 
themselves, it's whose arguments are being listened to. Berezovsky’s 
problem was that the very person whose opinions he believed in was 
the person he stopped making his arguments to. 


Aven: He certainly knew whom to trust and confide in. 


Kudryavtsev: In a sense that can be rather insulting, because, you 
see, here’s a fool it’s worth explaining everything to and motivating, 
whereas us, well, no need because we're all right as we are. 


Aven: Offence was often taken because of someone not receiving 
what he thought he deserved. 


Kudryavtsev: This never bothered me because | harboured no 
such ambitions, and everyone was always pleasant to me because I’m 
a good listener. But people who claimed decision-making status or 
large remuneration often failed to achieve either. The 1990s came to 
an end partly because the main players in them had been people who 
were young at heart. And as soon as they began to think of the next 
generation, as soon as they began suffering kidney disease or 
gallbladder infection and the like, the groupings began to disintegrate. 

| well remember the Aeroflot scandal and the departure of 
Krasnenker, when it was suddenly revealed that Berezovsky’s whole 
group consisted of a collection of fantastic financial assets derived 
from sources no one could understand and without any visible 


structural foundation, a non-existent entity with two lonely individuals at 
its head. 


The happiest man 


Aven: You know, l'm just thinking that Boris is exceptional in the 
polarity of opinions different people have of him. It’s as if we have been 
talking about not one individual but several, and it’s striking that the 
different pen-portraits have all been painted by people who knew him 
well. This is also a characteristic sign of those times, which were so 
fragmented. The world of the 1990s was a very diverse place, 
interpreted differently by different people. 


Kudryavtsev: There’s a basic systemic reason for this 
phenomenon. It was an era in which everything was fantastically 
speeded up. The Berezovskys known to Misha Denisov and Lyonya 
Boguslavsky really were two different people. Berezovsky began to 
accelerate to a fantastic degree in 1994, after the assassination 
attempt on his life. He became an absolutely different person. 

It was as if a wife who had been living with her husband for 30 
years had said, “this isn’t the man | married”. Yes, it’s true, a person 
does change. His soul is given to him at birth, but the person alters 
around it at will. Berezovsky, who was adaptable, as malleable as 
gutta-percha, changed fantastically before my eyes during the years | 
knew him. And he wasn’t the only one: the same happened to all 
those people whom history placed in a runaway situation. By the year 
2000 there were far fewer people in a similar situation, but those who 
were also changed — look at Putin, for example. You yourself knew 
him. The last time | saw Putin in informal surroundings was in 1999. | 
saw him again in Sochi not long ago. They were two different people, 
there seemed to be no blood relationship at all between them. 


Aven: But that may have been the effect of wielding great power. 


Kudryavtsev: Great power is closely affiliated to fast-moving 
events. The more decisions you take, the faster you run, the larger the 
number of people you interact with, the faster time moves for you. 


Aven: However, changing as Berezovsky did with such dizzying 
speed, there’s a sense in which he didn't manage to ‘escape’ from the 
1990s, to adapt to the new era. 


Kudryavtsev: He was a terribly contradictory person. Personally, | 
think that in some senses the 1990s weren't his most interesting time: 
that would have been the 50s and 60s. A man of limitless potential, he 


lived for more than 30 years under the Soviet regime. However anti- 
Soviet his feelings, he still absorbed all its restrictions and drank in all 
its slogans. Boris Abramovich Berezovsky was an extremely Soviet 
man in the best sense of the word, the sense exemplified by the 
Strugatsky brothers. In a sense, he progressed from one Strugatsky 
novel to the next. 


Aven: Did he ever read any Strugatsky? 


Kudryavtsev: Berezovsky was a prolific reader, but never to the 
end of a book. His view was that once one had grasped what a book 
was about, understood the language, tasted its essence, it wasn’t 
necessary to read any further. He was very drawn to the humanities. 
One must realise that all those stories about how Berezovsky was a 
cold, calculating mathematician, and so on — nothing else lay behind 
these legends about maths than a device to avoid being called up into 
the army. Yes, once a year he would enjoy sitting down to work out 
maths problems, but it wasn’t the maths that attracted him so much as 
the eight hours of frenzied concentration he devoted to their solution. 
The passion, not the maths, was what he loved. 

The result of all this was that although Berezovsky didn't have an 
education in the humanities, he continued to work in the field because 
societal relations are a humanitarian discipline. He wasn’t a bad 
mathematician, but he had no great affection for the subject and didn't 
become an academically well-qualified mathematician. As a result, he 
never had a proper professional grounding. This is a very important 
aspect of his story. We all stand on the shoulders of others, playing our 
part in traditions, taking our place in the line of succession. 


Aven: Of course, he was nothing special as a mathematician, that 
is true. Altogether he was a man lacking a professional culture. 


Kudryavtsev: Not merely a professional culture. It was the same 
with religion. He was a man whom the Orthodox Church could never 
take to its bosom, and who was too lazy to sink his teeth into it to draw 
from it the nourishment he needed. In that way, he was deprived of all 
roots. 


Aven: You never tried to drag him away from the Orthodox 
Church? 


Kudryavtsev: It would have been a pointless exercise. He was 
absolutely wedded to Judaism, convinced that it was the same as 
Orthodoxy. There was no possibility of explaining it to him... He was 
like a Chinaman in an American restaurant learning to speak Russian 


from a Russian who has told him it was English. He was an Old 
Testament man through and through. Each time he started to read the 
Orthodox Bible he was convinced it was the truth. He had no 
conception of the irrationality underlying the Byzantine faith. The Old 
Testament is fundamentally rational, don’t you agree? Man in 
agreement with God and his fellow-men. 


Aven: | always thought Boris’s relationship to agreements was 
anything but Old Testament. He broke them quite freely. 


Kudryavtsev: The Old Testament is full of people who violated 
agreements with God and with other men. They were punished for it, 
as was, one might say, Berezovsky. What | mean by an Old Testament 
man is not one who necessarily observes the law, but who 
acknowledges that it exists. Berezovsky never broke the law unless he 
could persuade himself that he had a moral right to do so. That was his 
dyed-in-the-wool Old Testament ethos. 


Aven: He was, in my opinion, entirely lacking in that very Jewish 
sense of being a link in the chain. 


Kudryavtsev: There | completely agree with you. It’s what | was 
talking about, why, in one sense, he was a deeply unhappy man even 
though it wasn’t in his nature to be unhappy. Berezovsky didn't 
become a humanist or a mathematician; he wasn’t an Orthodox 
Christian and rejected Judaism. He wrenched himself away from one 
place without finding another. 

His father died when he was little. The world into which he was 
born prided itself on building itself anew. But after a short while that 
new world also fell into ruins. | often think that in order for great talent 
to fall from heaven on an individual there has to be some kind of earth- 
shattering upheaval. That’s what marks Berezovsky out, that and his 
restlessness were for him the other side of the coin, and the price of 
his gifts. 


Aven: The restlessness is what led him into the fate that befell him. 
All the same, Boris was a very happy man. 


Kudryavtsev: That’s interesting, isn’t it? Berezovsky was the 
happiest man | ever knew in the world. His mother was a remarkably 
happy person, so it was an inherited trait. Both were people who didn't 
know how to be sad, how to experience suffering. They weren't able to 
empathise with the suffering of others. Not because they didn't feel 
sorry for other people; they simply couldn’t recognise their own or each 
other’s suffering. Their desire was for life to be radiant. 


Aven: | had some bad experiences with Berezovsky, when the 
coldness of his soul astonished me. 


Kudryavtsev: It wasn’t coldness. There was something missing in 
him; he himself knew it and it upset him. He would say, “What folly...” 
Do you remember one of Nabokov’s stories called The Return of 
Chorb, in which the hero’s wife has died; overcome by his feelings, he 
resorts to a prostitute and is caught in flagrante? Berezovsky, by 
contrast, always knew how one should conduct oneself. In Israel, one 
of our friends was in hospital when Borya was in the country. He came 
and confessed, “I feel terrible. | didn't go to see him. | just couldn’t 
bring myself to do it, | was so put off by the idea”. He wasn’t upset by 
the fact that his friend was ill, only by his own inability to be upset by 
it. 


Aven: Yes, that goes very deep. Although it seems to me that 
wasn’t the kind of relationship he had with his mother. In the years 
when | knew him, his mother and Katya were the two people with 
whom he had a very different emotional relationship... But you’re right, 
he simply didn't know how to suffer, and that made him a happy man. 
Even so, at the end of his life he was anything but. 


Kudryavtsev: At that time it was the problem in reverse. In such 
people, the roots of unhappiness turn into aggression. In place of 
being upset, he got angry. That was the case in the 1990s and in 
2000. 

But he didn't bear grudges. In fact, no one in that first epoch of 
accumulating capital became a full-blown enemy. Essentially this 
remained the case even after the assassination attempt or the later 
threatened attempts. Whenever he fell out with anyone, his friends and 
those in his more or less intimate circle would always say: give it three 
months and it will all blow over. 


Aven: lm generally resistant to being hypnotised, but there’s no 
doubt that Boris had the gift of persuasion. That’s also a reflection of 
deep spiritual qualities, including those of happiness and of faith. 


Kudryavtsev: Quite so. Whenever he said anything, at that 
moment he wasn’t lying. If there was something he might later think 
better of, he kept silent. But then he sometimes did think better of it. 

Sometimes he could surprise me. For example, once when we 
were flying somewhere | woke up during the night in the aircraft and 
went into his salon, where he was writing. We were going somewhere 
where he was going to make a speech, and | thought: better have a 


look at what he’s written in case he says something ridiculous 
tomorrow morning. Then he went to sleep or to the toilet, or 
somewhere, and | took the sheets of paper to look at. Berezovsky was 
writing poetry. It was very bad poetry. He even published some of it, 
and it was indeed bad, as he acknowledged. But the mere fact that five 
hours before having to address a large crowd in Khabarovsk333 he 
was writing verses was... well, you could hardly applaud it, in one 
sense it was very irresponsible. Nevertheless, there’s something good 
about it. Berezovsky had some surprising aspects to him. 


Aven: Were you not astounded by it? 


Kudryavtsev: Personally, no. Why not? Because he had a need to 
express himself, it was important to him. Any thought that came to him 
or deed that he accomplished, Berezovsky tried to justify. | was by his 
side much of the time and therefore | was the first to hear these 
arguments. Until the moment the deed was done you had only two 
choices: to agree with him completely or to throw up your hands in 
despair. 


Aven: It must have been difficult to shock you. 


Kudryavtsev: But that’s not really the point. Sometimes you would 
hear people saying, “I suddenly realised what a shiny bright, lovable 
person he really is” — but no, nothing was ever ‘sudden’ with 
Berezovsky. It was a huge effort to get him to move from one position 
to another, to transmogrify into a new state. That was the way he 
worked, and therefore it was work for Badri, for the people close to 
him, and to a certain extent for me. We didn’t have time for revelations. 


Stanislav Belkovsky 


December 2015, Moscow 
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Aven: Stas, in considering the fate of Berezovsky I’m attempting to 
throw light not only on what his fate eventually was as an individual, on 
the actual trajectory of his life, how it might have been and how it 
turned out, but also on the times through which he lived. What was it 
that drew you to Berezovsky? What caused you to become his friend? 


There was an instant chemistry 

Belkovsky: The first time Berezovsky and | met, in the LogoVAZ 
reception house at No. 40, Novokuznetskaya Street, there was a kind 
of chemical reaction between us. | was only a boy then, 26 years old. 
Later he told the people who had been responsible for introducing us 
that he had liked me very much and wanted to work with me. So there 
was an instant chemistry. 

| was attracted by the close alignment of our psychotypes. | believe 
he was a person ideally suited to the decade of the 1990s. Russia is a 
country of Aquarius334, and the 1990s expressed the Aquarian 
temperament in its ideal, classical form. Yeltsin himself was born under 
the zodiac sign of Aquarius. And Aquarius represents reform and 
chaos, in stark contrast to the disorder and that absence of reform by 
which the change of epoch was marked. Yeltsin embodied both chaos 
and reforming instincts. Only he could leap onto a tank to seize his one 
and only chance to overcome the manifestly superior forces of his 
opponents. He took that chance, and against all reason won in a 
situation where everyone understood he was bound to lose. Everyone, 
that is, except him. 

That view of the world was very akin to Berezovsky’s own. It was to 
my own as well, albeit on a much smaller scale, since Yeltsin was a 
very great man indeed. Berezovsky was perhaps a lesser but still a 
great man; | couldn’t be compared to either. But there was a kinship in 
our thought processes, methodologically speaking; | understood that 
very well, so that at the end of 1997, when | had a close relationship 
with Berezovsky, he was able to communicate to me things that | 
grasped easily and that resonated with me. There are few people in 
the world who could have told me such things that | could understand 
without recourse to an interpreter. 

You see, when you have two people whose psychological types 
are closely aligned, there’s no particular need to say anything. There’s 
a nice joke about Rabinovich335, whose job was to hand out absolutely 
blank leaflets at the Mausoleum336: “Why do we need anything written 
when everything is perfectly clear?” In the same way, Berezovsky and 
| could simply sit in silence because everything was perfectly clear. 
That was the sense in which we were close, detached from business 
or politics, because when we met he was a master of the universe, 


then he became a disgraced oligarch and finally a pauper, whereas 
I’ve never been the first, or the second, or the third. Therefore our 
interest in one another was in conversing, and the reason for that was 
that neither Berezovsky nor | had anyone to talk to, often a greater 
problem in our lives than democratic elections or the war in Syria. 


Aven: Did you find Boris an interesting person to talk to? 
Belkovsky: Yes. 


Aven: Was he interesting because what he said was unexpected, 
or was there another reason? | never saw him as a deep thinker. 


Belkovsky: Well, you see, | can’t call myself a deep thinker either. 
Like any Aquarius, especially one born under the sign of the Pig337, 
my knowledge is pretty superficial. To people who see me on 
television | appear to know a great deal. But this is an illusion. I’m 
knowledgeable within the parameters of the TV arena, which means 
within the information horizons of the viewers and listeners who, 
broadly speaking, know nothing. But if you dig at all deeply into my 
scholarly storehouse you'll quickly arrive at the conclusion that | cannot 
claim serious competence in any discipline. I’m a professional 
dilettante. There’s one great advantage in this: the dilettante is an 
intersection of associations which can give rise to all manner of 
creative constructions precisely because he knows a little about a lot of 
things. Berezovsky was a very similar sort of person, although one 
mediated by the events of the knowledge epoch we were both living 
through, because after all he was 25 years my senior. Inevitably he 
had been formed in the Soviet era, when the avenues themselves to 
knowledge were far more regimented and constrained than they are 
today. In that respect, | was the more fortunate, having had more 
access to the sources of knowledge than were available to him as a 
Soviet-trained academic. | think only in the last year of his life did he 
learn how to use the internet. 


Aven: As a mathematician and software specialist, of course he 
wouldn’t use the internet. 


Belkovsky: In 1985 | also started out as a systems programmer, 
and that was another thing that in a certain way brought us together. 
They all deceived and smeared him 


Aven: Were there any democratic ideals that Berezovsky 
subscribed to? 


Belkovsky: No. His thinking didn't generally run along such lines. 


Aven: In your opinion, what was the real role he played in the 
1990s? 


Belkovsky: lm no expert on the 1990s because | was a complete 
nobody then. But it seems to me that he was no more and no less than 
an important creative force for the Yeltsin Family. | believe he was also 
in some ways a thorn in their sides. But you know that much better 
than |, so by answering such a question rather than asking it, | would 
only make myself look stupid. 


Aven: How did Boris himself remember those times? Did he regret 
the mistakes he made? Where in his opinion did he go wrong? 


Belkovsky: In his manic phases he recalled the whole period as 
years of triumph. But when he was depressed he saw them as times 
when everyone was ganging up to deceive him and smear his 
reputation. He saw himself as having honestly and fully put himself at 
the disposal of the Yeltsin project, and they had simply exploited him. 

My late friend Boris Abramovich Berezovsky suffered from a well- 
understood psychiatric condition. In saying that it's not my purpose to 
discredit or belittle, because I’m absolutely convinced there’s no such 
thing as a normal person in this world. Berezovsky’s condition was a 
classical example of what’s classified internationally in ICD-9 as Manic- 
Depressive Psychosis, and in the latest, updated ICD-10 as Bipolar 
Personality Disorder. 


Aven: That is indeed how the condition is named. But | don’t 
believe he suffered from episodes of depression. He had panic 
attacks, as you know, but no depression. 


Belkovsky: No, Pyotr, your belief must derive from your not having 
witnessed them because you were always an important figure. In the 
presence of someone who mattered he always became manic. 


Aven: His behaviour was manic, certainly. 


Belkovsky: In that sense | was never an important person for him; 
| was a private person in his household, more like a servant. One with 
a certain status, but still an underling. As result, he never felt 
uncomfortable with me, and | often witnessed his depressed states, 
not having panic attacks. 


Aven: Even in the 1990s? 


Belkovsky: No, not then, because at that time we weren't close. 
However, when we did become close friends at the start of the 
noughties and addressed one another informally, | was often present 
when he was really in a depressed state. We had many conversations 
over a long period about suicide, long before the fact. 


Aven: Seriously? That is for me a complete perceptual revolution. 


Belkovsky: Yes... With you, he would always pull himself together. 
With people such as you, or Yeltsin, or Lukashenko, he would naturally 
not permit himself to show any signs of depression. He would summon 
up a fierce rush of adrenalin to overcome it. But when he was at home 
in his own circle, of which | was part, he allowed himself to be just as 
he felt. His suicidal inclinations were quite familiar to me many years 
before they were realised as they ultimately were. 

He was, of course, out of joint with his times. He misinterpreted his 
own qualities, as he misinterpreted the implications of the external 
forces configured around him. In my perception, he seriously annoyed 
the Yeltsin Family, but he was useful to them because he provided a 
creative head of steam that was quite foreign to them. Once victory 
was assured, it was clear he would no longer be needed. The writing 
was already on the wall by autumn 1999. One of the Family members 
(I won't tell you who) even told me that the perfect position for Borya 
would be to live abroad and send in his recommendations from there, 
but on no account directly to interfere in anything. | didn't tell him this to 
his face because | didn't want him to suspect that | might be involved in 
some plot. But | did pass on the information obliquely, through a third 


party. 
Aven: And he didn't believe it. 


Belkovsky: You're right, he didn't believe it. And that was a grave 
mistake. 


Aven: One of Borya’s favourite phrases was, “You don’t get it”. 


Belkovsky: Yes, and another was, “Can | tell you?” — ”You don't 
get it; can | tell you?” 


Aven: | still consider that, generally speaking, there were many 
topics that | understood and Boris didn't. Very seldom did | learn 
anything from him when we talked. When you and he talked, were 
there things he understood that previously you hadn’t? 


Belkovsky: Yes, of course, on many occasions. And some of them 


| came to understand only years later. In that respect I’m very grateful 
to him and to our difference in age and experience that he was able to 
give me so much. 


Aven: About Russia, politics, people? 


Belkovsky: About Russia, politics and people. It’s generally 
thought that Berezovsky didn’t know much about people. But it was 
only from the moral perspective that he didn't read people correctly, 
because he wasn’t a moral person himself, ethics was not his 
discipline. From the perspective of assessing people’s capabilities, 
however, he was very good indeed. It’s no accident that a huge 
number of talented people were spotted by him before anyone else. 
He never had to coerce people to follow his lead; he picked out 
talented people and went after them himself. 


Power in Russia lies with the police 


Aven: Do you think the theory that it was Berezovsky who set 
Russia on the path she follows today is a myth? 


Belkovsky: Despite the bumptious face he showed to the world 
around him and the efforts he made to present himself as the boss of 
the country, needless to say, he never was that. We talked about it in 
the last years of his life, and he conceded that the true masters of the 
country were always the police. 


Aven: He came to that understanding at the end. Too late, in fact. 


Belkovsky: Power in Russia lies with the police. To exercise the 
functions of power you either have to be the policeman or be in control 
of the policeman. Berezovsky fulfilled neither of those conditions, 
therefore power in Russia could never be his. 


Aven: The main factor he simply failed to understand was that in 
Russia you cannot wield ultimate power unless you have been formally 
tasked with that responsibility. Without that, it is impossible. 


Belkovsky: Certainly, éminence grises338 are inconceivable in 
Russia. That is to say, they are conceivable only for a very short space 
of time, and then always with tragic consequences. 


Aven: For me it was always evident that the whole adventure with 
power would end badly. It wasn’t necessary to be particularly 
sophisticated to know that. He had no conception at all of the likely 


outcome, simply because of his lack of education and culture. 


Belkovsky: In that connection, | believe Putin and his cronies 
treated him very well, despite the widespread mythology to the 
contrary. 


Aven: Yes, of course... But whom did they treat badly? They 
treated everybody well. 


Belkovsky: Possibly some not so well, but him very well. All the 
arguments claiming Putin destroyed him and wanted him killed are 
complete nonsense. 


Aven: Agreed. 


Belkovsky: | put that to Berezovsky myself more than once, 
usually incurring his displeasure. Therefore | have the right to state it 
publicly today. They paid $2 billion for assets which were actually 
worthless. 


Aven: That’s correct — at that moment they were. 


Belkovsky: Or he didn't have a proper legal title to these assets, 
so no court in the world could prove that the assets belonged to him... 


Aven: As indeed it turned out. 


Belkovsky: Or, as his parcel of shares in ORT, they were rather 
toxic and therefore illiquid. Nevertheless, by the terms of thieves’ 
honour, he had been paid $2 billion on the assumption that he had 
thereby been paid off and, having collected a handsome amount of 
money, should now leave the field. 

But, of course, Boris didn't see it like that. He considered that he 
was the right man to rule Russia and certainly eligible for the position 
of president. Assertions that a man of his background and appearance 
could never under any circumstances become president of Russia had 
not the slightest effect on him. 


Aven: He said to me on several occasions, two or three times, that 
he would have become president had it not been for his patently 
Jewish patronymic. ‘Boris Abramovich’ was, in principle unthinkable. | 
think he did realise that. 


Belkovsky: Well, it seems to me that he must, in fact, have 
decided not to go that route because, despite what you say, a man 
whose patronymic was Volfovich339 was for a long time not only one of 


the most popular politicians in Russia but the leading figure of Russian 
nationalism. At the end of the day, you can always change your 
patronymic if you really want to. 


Aven: And he did want to. 


Belkovsky: Although that’s not the point. The point is that his 
whole way of thinking was absolutely incompatible with the mindset of 
a Russian leader. Never mind his close psychotype alignment with 
Yeltsin-Aquarius — his formula of ‘reform plus chaos’ — Yeltsin was 
still a native of Butka, a Urals village, grim to the core. You could find 
anything you like in Yeltsin except tenderness. But tenderness was a 
quality there was too much of in Berezovsky. He was easily moved to 
tears. A Russian leader cannot be moved to tears. The last thing he 
must be is sentimental. 


Aven: How does it strike you: did Berezovsky see the change that 
occurred in Russia between the decade of the 1990s and the first 
decade of the new century as a natural development? 


Belkovsky: Partly yes, partly no. As for me, | think it was 
absolutely natural. | believe that Putin was Yeltsin’s true successor, 
there was no possible alternative. | don’t believe that he changed 
course from Yeltsin’s path, but simply followed it to its logical 
conclusion. 


Aven: Yes, that’s how it seems to me. 


Belkovsky: Berezovsky also sometimes thought so, and 
sometimes otherwise, depending on his psychological state. When 
depressed, he thought Putin was Yeltsin’s true successor. In his manic 
phases, he held on to a contrary, absolutely idealised image of Yeltsin 
whom, against all expectations, he cited as his mentor. Which, 
needless to say, he was not. 


Aven: As far as | know they only met face-to-face once in his life. 


Belkovsky: We even know when that was: the moment he was 
named executive secretary of the C.I.S.. He oscillated between various 
positions, but when that glittering, ceremonial veil fell away, when the 
imposing stucco fagade crumbled, of course he saw Putin as 
continuing Yeltsin’s work. And when he was driven to present himself 
as the alternative to the status quo system (which, naturally, he was 
not, not in the slightest), he was claiming exactly the opposite. 


Yuri Felshtinsky 
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Aven: If we look at the story of the October Revolution of 1917, we 
will see that books were written about it within 20 years. But today 
there are almost no books about the 90s. | have a feeling that we don’t 
understand the 90s, or at least we don’t articulate our understanding 
very well. So, I’d like us to talk today not only about Berezovsky’s 
personality but also about the era. Yuri, you played a special role 
alongside Boris, being, in a sense, his chronicler, so you know a lot 
about him, you’ve thought about a lot. 


Let’s begin with a standard question: how did you get to know each 
other? To what degree did your first visit to Berezovsky from 
emigration change your idea of Russia at that time? 


Felshtinsky: For me, this stage of life really began with my work 
as a historian. I’ve been studying the Soviet Union all my life. | 
emigrated in 1978. In America | also worked as a historian, | wrote 
quite a lot of books. But at some point, | realised that | was no longer 
interested in that ‘Roman Empire’, which had already fallen. That is, | 
realised that in actual fact my studying Soviet history was exclusively 
connected with my struggle against Soviet power. All my life I’ve been 
quite anti-Soviet in my leanings. And when | realised that | could no 
longer study the history of an empire that no longer exists, | faced the 
question: what next, what should | do? | decided to plunge into 
Russian reality. This was very difficult to do, having been living in 
Boston since 1978 — just like that, at one moment, 20 years later, to 
pile into Russian history. How could | jump from Boston to Moscow 
and immediately find myself in a place where | myself would be 
interested and where | could basically do something useful for the 
country? 


Because let's be honest, we were all sentimental. We lived with the 
hope and dream that there was some wonderful Russia, or perhaps a 
terrible Russia, or simply a country called Russia, no worse or better 


than any others, whose back had been broken in 1917. Bandits came 
to power and ruled this country the way they wanted for more than 70 
years. Finally, they’d left or had been kicked out — it doesn’t matter, 
but they were no longer there. Now our new Russia, that white rabbit 
that had once existed, was beginning again. 


From 1991 onwards, there was a kind of impulse to help this 
country become a normal, civilised Western country. And when people 
took to the streets in August 1991, when Russian flags were waving, 
when the international trains that went from Moscow to Poland were 
greeted by Poles with flowers and fruit, everyone had a hope that 
Russia would become different. 


Check marks against people 
Aven: Was emigration all about dreams of returning? 


Felshtinsky: The third [wave of] emigration340 wasn’t about 
dreams of returning, to be frank. We were, of course, sentimental, but 
with a major proviso. Some returned from the second emigration. But 
from the third emigration, overall, no one returned. But there was an 
idea that we wouldn't just find something to do, we would turn out to be 
of use to the country. Maybe it’s a silly idea, naive, but it was there. 


And | thought that | should try and meet with someone there who 
plays a role in today’s Russia and | should make a deal with that 
person that | would be his biographer, his chronicler, as you put it. | 
considered several candidates. None of those candidates were aware 
that | was considering them. The candidates included Yeltsin, Chubais, 
Voloshin and Berezovsky. 


By that time I’d already made a very good friend in Boston, Leonid 
Valdman, who worked in Berezovsky’s system as a consultant on 
economic issues. 


Aven: | know him very well. 


Felshtinsky: And, basically, that list was also agreed with Leonid. 
We ended up going with Berezovsky. Leonid said, “You know, | don’t 
think you'll have a problem with him psychologically, and | don’t think 
he’ll have any problem with you. Let’s try and have a talk about it with 
Berezovsky”. 


Back then, of course, | didn’t understand who Berezovsky was. | 
should say that, at that point in time, Russia was packed with articles 
about Berezovsky, and for the most part they were bad. But | only 
heard good things about Berezovsky from Leonid. From my point of 
view, he was a good, interesting person. All this was happening in the 
first half of 1998. 


Aven: Was there some sort of prevailing opinion about Berezovsky 
in the émigré environment? In Boston, for example? 


Felshtinsky: Only that he was a rich person, an active person, and 
very influential. Some thought he was running Russia; some thought 
that he was just influential; some thought that he just bought people; 
some thought that he’d ripped someone off, that he’d stolen something 
from someone. But there was no clear and precise opinion. 


Those who emigrate, in general, of course, live through information 
about Russia, but not everyone has a real understanding of what 
Russia is, or they don’t have that understanding the whole time. 
Although | already knew a lot about Berezovsky, | didn’t have anything 
even close to an understanding of what Berezovsky was or how he 
had it all set up, of course. | imagined a kind of empire: buildings, the 
top floor, the lower floor, people, offices, secretaries, some sort of 
structure that | would go to and where | would work on something. 


Aven: And Lyonya341 told Berezovsky that you were a candidate 
for the job of biographer? Or he simply organised a meeting? 


Felshtinsky: It was a little more interesting than that. Lyonya 
agreed, but he was clearly putting it off. | understand his position. He 
went home and thought to himself, “What kind of nonsense is this, 
Yura’s come up with some idiocy, how can | go to Boris with this?” | 
realise now that it was hard for him to bother Boris with this idiotic idea: 
“Borya, I’ve got a friend, take him on, he'll be your chronicler”. That’s 
madness. 


Some time passes and nothing happens. lm already starting to get 
itchy feet and at some point | say, “All right, let's do something 
different. Give me his fax number, l'Il write Berezovsky a letter. And 
you write a covering letter so that the secretary doesn’t throw the letter 
in the bin”. And Lyonya says, “All right, excellent”. | wrote a short fax, 
because Boris wouldn’t read a long text, it was about half a page. | 
showed the fax to Lyosha. Lyosha took a look at it, scratched the back 
of his head, and wrote a cover letter. The covering letter said, “Boris, 
pay attention to this fax”. And that was it. | was upset, to be honest. 


Aven: You hoped that there would be a recommendation? 


Felshtinsky: Yes. In the fax | wrote that I’m a historian and that in 
America there’s a job: “Biographer to the President of the United 
States”. That’s a person who works alongside the president. He’s not a 
public figure; he doesn’t write anything and he doesn’t publish 
anything. And then, when the president dies (between us, | didn’t write 
that), the biographer comes to life as a historian. And that | would like 
to be exactly that person, and to do that | just had to be around him. 
Lyosha looked at the fax and was horrified. Nevertheless, he gave me 
the number. It was the number of Berezovsky’s assistant, Irina 
Pozhidayeva, as | learnt later. And | pressed the button and sent the 
fax. 


| have to say that, literally within half an hour, Boris phoned 
Valdman and asked him just one question: “Lyonya, is this guy all 
right?” Lyonya said, “Yes, he’s absolutely fine”. Boris said, “All right. FII 
be in New York in two weeks. Come round and we'll meet”. 


And we went to New York to meet Berezovsky. He always used to 
stay in the same hotel. 


Aven: The St. Regis. 


Felshtinsky: Absolutely right. That was the first time I’d been in 
that hotel. It was all a first for me, because, to be frank, we lived a 
normal, regular life in America: we weren't poor, but we weren’t rich 
either. 


Aven: And you didn’t go to hotels of the status of the St. Regis. At 
that time, it was probably the best hotel in New York. 


Felshtinsky: Absolutely right. We’re waiting for Boris in the hotel; 
Boris, as always, is late. Valdman warned me that Boris is always late 
for everything, that everyone always waits for him. At some point, 
Berezovsky turns up, he’s really fussing about: “Right, right, right, Yuri, 
very nice to meet you, Yuri. Lyosha, hi. Listen, I’m running late, | have 
to run off — you wait for me here and I'll be back. You go and drink 
coffee somewhere”. 


We went and drank coffee. Finally, Boris is free and he invites us to 
a restaurant, Nobu, which was also very typical, because it was his 
favourite Japanese restaurant. And whatever country Boris is in, he 
goes to Nobu. 


So, basically, we eat in Nobu. | stay silent. I’m a tactful person, a 
member of the intelligentsia. I’m waiting to be asked about something. 
Nobody asks me anything. Boris was with his wife, Yelena, who | met 
there for the first time, and Volodya Voronov342 was with us too. And 
me and Lyonya Valdman, although Lyonya doesn't eat fish. Volodya 
Voronov tries to talk to me about sport in America and he immediately 
realises that it’s pointless to discuss that subject with me, which | 
confirmed to him: yes, it’s pointless. And literally without having said a 
word, which already worried me somewhat, we went our separate 
ways and agreed to meet in the same hotel in the evening. For the 
conversation. So far, so good. 


We meet for the conversation and | see a person who it quickly 
becomes clear is Ernst Neizvestny343, who had come to Boris to sort 
out his own problems. The problem was banal: Luzhkov had promised 
to give him money for a monument in Moscow but he wasn’t handing it 
over. Ernst wanted to set the situation straight through Boris. 


Aven: To get some vast sum. 


Felshtinsky: Yes. You can imagine what those sums that were 
being allocated or weren't being allocated by Luzhkov for a monument 
created by Ernst Neizvestny sounded like. Basically, from 10 o’clock in 
the evening to 1 o'clock in the morning, Neizvestny wouldn't leave 
Berezovsky alone. 


ld already realised that there couldn’t be any conversation. The 
whole thing really irritated me. We’d come all the way from Boston. 
This was my only chance to make some sort of deal with Berezovsky. 
And this time was being taken off me. 


Aven: What was the impression that Boris made on you over the 
course of the day? 


Felshtinsky: A really good one. Very lively, energetic. Very polite, 
very much a member of the intelligentsia in his behaviour. | only 
realised later that Boris had several sacred cows of this kind. One of 
his sacred cows was the creative intelligentsia. | actually realised that 
Boris spoke in several different languages. With a member of the 
intelligentsia, a creative person, he would speak in the language of a 
member of the creative intelligentsia. 


Aven: Or the way he thought they spoke. 


Felshtinsky: Yes, the way he thought they spoke. With a gangster 


he would speak in the language of a gangster. 
Aven: You saw him with gangsters? 


Felshtinsky: Not literally, but conversations with gangsters who 
were shaking him down were retold to me. That’s when | realised that 
Boris could speak in different languages. What’s more, it would be 
entirely sincere and heartfelt, with an understanding of what was going 
on. He would transform. That’s how it was with Neizvestny — instead 
of sending Neizvestny packing because he was trying to force 
Berezovsky to shake Luzhkov down or to play on well-known conflicts 
between Luzhkov and Berezovsky. If Luzhkov wasn’t going to give the 
money, maybe Berezovsky would, in order to avenge himself on 
Luzhkov. | could already see all that. The only thing | couldn’t 
understand was why Boris was talking to Neizvestny for three hours on 
a subject where everything was already clear. 


When it got to 1 o’clock in the morning, Neizvestny finally left 
Berezovsky in peace and they said goodbye to one another. Having 
decided that | would also act as a member of the intelligentsia, | said, 
“You know, it’s probably already too late, we should put our 
conversation off until tomorrow”. | expected Boris to say, “No, no, of 
course not, let’s talk now”. But Boris quickly agreed, “Yes, let’s do it 
tomorrow morning. The only thing is that I’m leaving fairly early... But 
I'll call you and we'll meet for breakfast. 


Aven: And you stayed for the night? 


Felshtinsky: We stayed for the night, but in some other hotel, of 
course. And we were really upset about all this. Lyonya Valdman 
thought that no one would call us. Nevertheless, at 6 o'clock in the 
morning, there was a phone call. Boris was ringing, asking that we 
come to breakfast at 7 o’clock, which was fairly early. Battle-ready, we 
set off in the direction of the hotel, and Berezovsky was already sitting 
there. 


Aven: Having slept for about five hours. 


Felshtinsky: Well, that’s not a problem... We arrived and talked 
over breakfast. The conversation was really brief, | think Boris was 
probably only asking me questions to be polite. He said, “You realise 
that if you’re going to work for me you're going to have to move to 
Moscow?” | said, “Yes, | understand”. “All right, it’s a deal then. Let’s 
work on the basis that you'll come to Moscow in September”. 


Aven: This was in the spring? 


Felshtinsky: The conversation took place in July of 1998. We 
agreed that | would move to Moscow with my family, with three 
children. But what was July of 1998 and what was September of 1998? 
In the middle, we had August, the economic crisis, the replacement of 
the government344. And while | was waiting to move to Moscow, I, 
naturally, began seriously studying Berezovsky and Russia in its 
current state in general. 


Everything under the sun happened during that period, including an 
unsuccessful attempt by Yeltsin to appoint Chernomyrdin and the 
appointment of Primakov. All of that happened in a very compressed 
period of time. And even before | moved to Moscow | realised that 
Primakov was bad and that Chernomyrdin was good. 


Aven: But you didn’t know anything about Berezovsky’s efforts in 
the formation of the government yet? 


Felshtinsky: Everywhere in the press they were saying that 
Berezovsky was lobbying for Chernomyrdin but nothing was working 
out. | already knew by that time that the whole of Russia thought that 
Berezovsky was moving the figures around the chessboard, that he 
was doing it all. The only thing | couldn’t work out was why this chess 
player couldn't get Chernomyrdin appointed and Primakov ended up 
being appointed, even though he wasn't his guy at all. That was 
already worrying me a little, because Berezovsky was supposed to be 
ordering everyone about but the prime minister was clearly from 
somewhere else, he wasn’t the man that Berezovsky wanted. 


So, with that baggage of knowledge, | arrived in September in 
Moscow and, naturally, | called Berezovsky. Naturally, | was told that 
he was busy, that he was leaving for somewhere for three days and 
that | should ring him in three days’ time. 


Aven: You’d come with your whole family? Or it was just you for 
now? 


Felshtinsky: No, I'd flown in on my own. | phone back in three 
days. | can’t get through to him, because there are these secretaries 
there: “Phone back tomorrow”. That “phone back tomorrow’, 
interspersed with "phone back in 15 minutes” — that was the leitmotif 
of the entire first period of the job. You couldn’t really call it a job, there 
were no parameters by which it could qualify as a ‘job’. 


Aven: Your job was to be around him and to take notes. 


Felshtinsky: Absolutely correct. But | wasn’t around. For the most 
part, my work was down to ringing and agreeing to a meeting. 


Aven: How long did that go on for? 


Felshtinsky: It was like that right from the beginning, from 
September of 1998, and in a sense you could say that it went on like 
that for several years. | would call. Then | was told at some point that | 
could go to the LogoVAZ reception house and wait for a meeting with 
Berezovsky there. | arrived at the mansion, it was very pretty. There 
were some people there, a bar, a television, you could drink coffee, 
you could ask for a cappuccino, everything was great. I’m already 
waiting for Berezovsky there. There are a lot of people there, and quite 
a few of them are very famous. 


Aven: Famous? Who, for example? 


Felshtinsky: Well, for example, Pozner. Rogozin345, | remember, 
was there. Some deputies from the State Duma: Mitrofanov346 was 
there. Zhirinovsky was never there, Zhirinovsky would come 
separately, a direct meeting. A load of actors, a load of journalists. 
There were loads of famous people popping up there. | just sat there 
tactfully and observed it all. Well, Badri, naturally, was there — he 
wasn't waiting for Berezovsky, but he would show up there. And from 
time to time Berezovsky would run into the room, all in a hurry... 


Aven: You're describing it well. 


Felshtinsky: “Oh, Yurochka, Yurochka, you’re here?” Really 
warm, that won me over — he was using the affectionate form of Yuri 
— ‘Yurochka’ — damn it ... “Right, you’re here? All right. Hang on”. He 
quickly started using the informal ‘ty form for you with me, and | would 
use the polite ‘Boris Abramovich’ and the formal, respectful ‘vy form 
when addressing him. That scene became continual. | remember that 
at some point | was finally called in to see Berezovsky in his office and 
he said, roughly, the following, “Yuri, | Know I’m in the wrong, don’t say 
a word, | completely understand...” 


Aven: How many days after the move did this happen? 
Felshtinsky: After several weeks, three or four. 


Aven: So, for several weeks you simply sat and waited in 


Moscow? Without any pay or anything? 


Felshtinsky: What pay? We hadn't even met. “We'll definitely have 
a talk, I’ve put two hours aside for a talk with you. Come at 2 o'clock 
tomorrow, we'll discuss everything”. And the next day at 2 o’clock 
(heaven forbid being late), I’m already there, | ring the doorbell at the 
very same reception house and the administrator opens up: “Boris 
Abramovich isn’t here. He’s flown off. He’ll be back in three days”. “But 
when did he fly off?” “He flew off yesterday”. 


That happened several times. And then | thought, what an idiot | 
am, what am | doing here? And why shouldn’t | just go back to Boston 
and live a normal life... But that’s personal details, we'll leave them 
aside. 


| decided to take the initiative — obviously, the whole system of 
waiting for Berezovsky wasn’t working. And that was the period when a 
serious offensive against Berezovsky was underway through the 
Moskovsky Komsomolets newspaper and Khinshtein347348. And | 
would say that it was an unfair offensive. And there was no reaction; a 
press service was needed to monitor all that and to react to it. 


Aven: Strange — he had mass media television resources in his 
hands, didn’t he? 


Felshtinsky: Yes, absolutely correct. And so, | also thought: how 
has this come about? He’s ruling the whole of Russia and on top of 
that, he’s got the ORT federal television channel. But they’re trashing 
him and there’s complete silence in response. 


Essentially, Boris really did have a very specific attitude to 
journalism. As | said previously, that was one of his sacred cows. | 
remember a couple of conversations. Once, Boris phoned 
Kommersant about some publication that he thought had incriminated 
him in his relations with a certain person. | think he phoned Vasilyev: 
“Listen, what’s that all about? This is the second time you've done this. 
That will split us up, Somebody’s doing this on purpose”. And then he 
said an interesting phrase: “Listen, if that happens one more time...” | 
was waiting for him to say something like “...I'll fire you”. But Boris 
said, “If that happens one more time, Kommersant will have a different 
owner, I'll sell Kommersant’. And | thought, that’s a really interesting 
way of setting the issue up. 


And there was a conversation in Washington much later, when 
Boris’s shagreen349 skin had almost entirely shrivelled up, it was 


almost the end of his career. He hadn't realised that yet, perhaps. 
Boris was recording an interview with Channel One and he says, 
“Send this to Moscow immediately so that they can get it on the last 
edition of the news”. After a while a journalist comes up to me, he was 
responsible for the interview, and he says, “You know, Yura, this is 
really embarrassing, but | don’t even know how to tell Berezovsky, this 
is really awkward. | sent the recording to Ernst and Ernst said, “Listen, 
don’t send me any more Berezovsky material. We won't be needing 
that crap any time soon”. | said, “It's awkward for you, but it’s fine for 
me, I'll pass on the message”. | tell Boris. What kind of reaction would 
you expect to that? Berezovsky gave what | think is an absolutely 
exquisite response. He says, “Poor Kostya, can you imagine the 
pressure they must have put on him for him to say such a thing?” 


Aven: He said that to you because he didn’t want it to be seen that 
Kostya had actually just sent him packing. 


Felshtinsky: But the phrase was spoken without any preparation, 
on automatic. | think that’s an unusual answer from a Russian 
politician. That, of course, distinguished Boris from many and won you 
over. It’s no accident that there were always lots of journalists around 
him. And not just because of the money, because, at the end of the 
day, there were rich people in Russia, that’s not the real point. It was 
interesting to be with Berezovsky. Being around him certainly wasn’t 
boring. 


Aven: Let’s go back to the moment when you suggested to Boris 
that he create a press service. 


Felshtinsky: So, | wrote a statement to Berezovsky regarding the 
publication in Moskovsky Komsomolets. And on my next visit to the 
reception house, | left a package for Berezovsky. 


If my memory serves me right, the attack by Moskovsky 
Komsomolets was almost January 1999. They summoned me to 
Berezovsky, who immediately received me and said, “Yuri, | read your 
text; | really liked it, this is exactly what | need. Basically, I’ve 
understood that we’re going to create a press service, and you're 
going to run it. I’m flying to Minsk tomorrow to take care of some C.1.S. 
matters, you'll fly with me and we'll discuss everything on the plane”. 
And | muster up my boldness and say, “Boris Abramovich, you 
remember we were discussing the salary? Are you going to pay me?” 
“Oh, you need money or something?” | say, “Long story short, I’ve 
been here for four months already”. “Well, how much money do you 
need right now?” | say, “Well, five thousand”. “Well, all right. Igoryok, 


bring me 10,000, please”. Literally a minute later Igoryok appears with 
a packet of money. He says, “Here’s 10 grand for you, and we'll 
discuss everything later”. 


The next day we flew to Minsk and were already talking on the 
plane. A slightly different stage in my relationship with Berezovsky 
began after that. 


Aven: Did your salary change later? 


Felshtinsky: Still in New York, Lyonya Valdman said to me, “Boris 
has just called about your salary, will 10 grand a month be enough? | 
answered for you that it would be fine. There’ll be a car with a driver, 
so you don’t have to worry about anything”. A car, a driver — this was 
something I’d simply never had in my life. 


And so at some point, | raised the issue of the salary. By this time 
my wife and kids had already come over; we're living properly in 
Moscow, we're renting an apartment. There’s no car with a driver, but 
we need a car because there are five of us, the children go to school, 
so we ourselves are hiring a car with a driver, naturally. And Boris 
says, “You know what the problem is? | was wrong, | told you about 
10,000 — I was wrong. And Badri told me that I'd made a mistake. 
How much do you need?” | say, “Boris Abramovich, well what’s the 
point in me saying how much I need, if none of this is respected 
anyway? You tell me what would be comfortable for you”. He says, “It 
would be comfortable for me to pay 5,000”. | say, “Well, all right, let’s 
make it 5,000”. And from the moment this 5,000 was spelled out, with 
Badri’s consent as | understand it, this part was respected after that. 
Although it was respected in an envelope, irregularly, with reminders, 
with insane delays. 


Aven: What do you think now, what was the reason why? | also 
have the feeling that Berezovsky always gave the money back later; 
that’s what everyone says. Why? If you have to part with it anyway, 
why not part with it today? 


Felshtinsky: | have the impression that Boris put these check 
marks against everyone’s surname. He had this kind of table in his 
head, how he needed to behave with whom. And one of these columns 
was for money. | don’t know why, there was this check mark against 
my surname: firstly, give as little as possible and, secondly, drag it out 
as long as possible. | don’t know why | had this check mark against my 
surname, and most importantly, | know that there were names with a 
different check mark in front of them: give as much as possible, and on 


demand. 


Jumping ahead... there was a situation when we were buying 
Kuchma’s audio tapes350, and | was involved in this project from start 
to finish. The lay of the land was clear to me, and | understood how 
much it could actually be bought for. And when Boris got directly 
involved in this matter, it quickly became clear that it was Berezovsky’s 
money, and Boris said that he would pay half a million for one of the 
bundles. | was beside myself with frustration and fury. | called Boris 
and said, “Borya, why are you doing this? | know exactly how it all 
works in there, we can get this material for 200,000”. And Boris replied 
with an amazing phrase: “Don’t scrimp on my money. | want to pay half 
a million for it”. And | realised that he was buying himself a toy, and he 
wanted this toy to be expensive; he wasn’t interested in a cheap toy. 


Aven: No, | think this is about priorities. There are some things you 
mustn’t miss out on, regardless of the price. You have to pay up 
immediately and get hold of them immediately, lest they get away, God 
forbid. After all, he didn’t scrimp on girls either. 


Felshtinsky: Absolutely. There were areas where Boris didn’t cut 
corners. Not to mention himself. The only person he didn't scrimp on 
was himself. 


Aven: Although he used to say he had a poor understanding of 
people, in fact, he understood well which people he didn’t need to pay 
in full — they weren’t going anywhere in any case. 


Felshtinsky: Yes, he understood this very well, apparently. And 
there were probably corresponding check marks against my surname. 


Aven: You’ve undoubtedly sketched an extremely clear and 
complete story of your recruitment. It also says a great deal about the 
state of affairs in the country. It’s reminiscent of Smolny in 1917. 


Felshtinsky: Frankly speaking, all this gave me a kind of 
schadenfreude, because | believed that this was happening all over 
Russia. And this fit perfectly into my concept of Russia. | believed that, 
in fact, all business in the country works just like this. There’s no 
concept of time, no agreements are respected, everyone’s trying to 
gain something with money. So, although this irked me from the point 
of view of work and my life in Moscow, | reckoned that this was 
basically what Russia was. You want something different? Live in 
Boston, everything runs like clockwork there. But not as interesting, 
because it’s a different time. There was also a period when things 


were buzzing in America but in Russia things were dormant. 


Tall tales 


Felshtinsky: The joint trips we took were an opportunity for me to 
have a heart-to-heart chat with Berezovsky, on our own. I’m not sure 
that everything he told me back then is true, I’m just retelling what | 
heard. 


At some point, it became clear that Primakov needed to be 
removed. Until then, when | would say that Primakov was organising a 
creeping communist takeover, Boris would reply, “Everything’s under 
control. Don’t fret, everything’s under control”. He had this saying. 
Then it turned out that nothing was under control, because the 
prosecutor general’s office opened a case351, and there was an attack 
here, and then an attack there — in general, it was a bad thing... He 
says, “We need to get rid of Primakov. You know, I've always been 
lucky in my life. At the most critical moment, suddenly something lucky 
would always come up. | basically have nothing on Primakov, | have 
nothing, except for one thing. The fact is that he lives in my 
apartment’. 


| say, “How?” And then he told me the story of how, when 
Primakov was made minister of foreign affairs352, his new status 
meant he needed another apartment. Then [Pavel] Borodin, head of 
the presidential property management department, phoned 
Berezovsky and said, “Listen, Borya. Primakov needs an apartment. 
Do you have any ideas?” and Berezovsky said, “Yes, I’ve got an 
apartment. | bought it for Liza, my daughter, but she doesn’t live there. 
Give him this apartment, we'll settle up later”. And Primakov moved 
into this apartment. Boris gave me the documents later, this is all an 
absolutely true story. 


Naturally, nobody paid Berezovsky for the apartment. And ona 
purely formal basis, by Western standards, it worked out that 
Berezovsky had given Primakov a bribe in the form of an apartment. 
And it was this that Boris wanted to exploit to get Primakov removed. 


But everything turned out differently; he used some other 
document. Someone, clearly from the general prosecutor’s office, gave 
Boris a handwritten note from Primakov to the general prosecutor’s 
office353 with a request to open a criminal case against Berezovsky. 


Aven: | think this was a made-up story. 


Felshtinsky: No, the note itself exists, it was published. As to what 
degree this note played a fatal role in the removal of Primakov, | don’t 
know. But there is a note. Berezovsky presented this note to Primakov 
during the meeting. The meeting also happened. 


Aven: If you ask Primakov, he'll refuse to tell you354, but | think 
he’d tell you a completely different story. 


Felshtinsky: Perhaps. In fact, there were one or two stories when 
Berezovsky was clearly inventing something, and for some reason 
specifically involving Primakov. 


The first story is about the gun. It was recorded in the press. When 
he gave an interview to [Yulia] Latynina about Primakov, he told her 
that he had come to a meeting with Primakov (the very conversation 
after which Primakov resigned) armed with a pistol. And Latynina 
published this. Well and naturally, everyone then started badgering 
Primakov about this pistol. And he laughed: how do you imagine a 
man with a gun could even enter the prime minister's office? 


And the second story was this. Primakov had a son355, who had 
died. Boris, naturally, knew about this. The story was that Boris had 
asked Primakov some question, like “How are you putting pressure on 
the investigation?” and Primakov had told him, “Boris Abramovich, | 
swear to you on the memory of my deceased son that it’s not like that". 


You know, after all my experience of dealing with Berezovsky, it 
was difficult to rub me up the wrong way with anything, but for some 
reason | knew for sure that Berezovsky was lying. He started to repeat 
this story from one interview to another. And the more often he 
repeated it, the more | realised that he was lying. 


Aven: | also think this is a lie. Primakov would never have 
answered to him. That’s not Primakov’s style at all. 


Felshtinsky: | understand this. That’s exactly what I’m saying, that 
some situations, some dialogues were quite obviously invented by 
Boris. In this case, he clearly did it in order to sting Primakov as 
painfully as possible. 


‘For them, I’m Berezovsky’ 


Aven: Your work with Berezovsky began with you writing a 
response to Khinshtein. Tell me, did you have the feeling that 
Berezovsky had some kind of ideological position, that you were 
protecting him from something ideologically alien? Or was it a simple 
power struggle? Did Berezovsky personify something in your mind? 


Felshtinsky: Yes, of course. In my mind, Berezovsky personified 
capitalism. Not democracy, but capitalism, which was at war with 
communism. For me, by the way, this was very clear and | felt very 
comfortable ideologically with it, since |, as an anti-communist and 
anti-Soviet person, saw quite sincerely in Berezovsky a fighter for 
capitalism. Who he was fighting with is a separate conversation, 
because he wasn’t fighting the communists, which confused me. There 
were some moments that puzzled me, and gradually these moments 
built up. One of them was that Berezovsky was, | saw, a complete 
political omnivore. The people who were sitting in the reception house 
and waiting included communists, there were right-wingers, there were 
left-wingers, there were fascists. And Berezovsky had some kind of 
business with everyone. 


Aven: He also spoke their language. 


Felshtinsky: It wasn’t even that he spoke their language, but that 
he clearly had dealings with them. That is, he didn’t have any set 
ideological principles. 


Aven: For me, Boris was no democrat at all. He had a deep belief 
that you have the right to make a person wait for you, that you have 
the right not to pay someone, even though you have an agreement... 
Particular people have certain special rights. This, in fact, completely 
contradicts the idea of democracy. | really didn't like that about him 
from the very beginning. Alas, over the years this conviction in Boris of 
the ‘right to unequal rights’ grew and grew. Disdain for another person, 
another opinion — that’s very bad and politically dangerous, in my 
view. The clever (or the strong, or whatever) can do it, the rest will 
have to wait. 


Felshtinsky: Berezovsky, of course, didn’t believe in democracy. 
This became clear to me at some point. Berezovsky believed that the 
elite controlled the world. 


Aven: His idea of how he would rule the country, with somebody 
else or alone, is basically absolutely elitist. He seemed to put me in the 
same category as himself, | didn’t have that kind of problem with him. 
But in general, he had such a deep belief that, as Nikita Mikhalkov said 


in one of his Soviet films, the sparrow has one rules, and the swift has 
others356... 


Felshtinsky: You said that Boris wanted to rule the country on his 
own or with someone else. In fact, not “with someone”, just him alone. 
And this, it seems to me, was ultimately his biggest problem. 


Aven: His tragedy. 


Felshtinsky: And his tragedy. Because even now we're not talking 
about the word ‘power’, it was something much broader. Basically, it 
was just him, and everyone else was small fry, nonentities. 


Aven: Well, | clearly never got to see that. When | was socialising 
with Berezovsky before 2004-2005, there was still a feeling that he 
recognised a small number of people as having voting rights. 


Felshtinsky: No, no, he recognised their right to vote, but didn’t 
believe they were capable of coping with the problems facing them 
without him. Although, | repeat, in conversation Boris was surprisingly 
democratic. 


Aven: Very superficially. He simply wasn’t boorish. 
Felshtinsky: That’s absolutely right. 


Aven: It seems to me that being rude and shouting is a secondary 
matter, and your deep personal belief that you are different is the main 
thing. | recently read that the happiest families are those where they 
argue the most. You know better than me that traditional Jewish 
families are often quite noisy, with shouting and bickering, and 
rudeness, and humiliation. But at the same time, there’s a deep 
respect for each other. This, it seems to me, is something that Boris 
didn’t have at all. 


Nowadays it’s a very popular idea that the right to vote should be 
granted only to those who really give something to society, and who 
don’t just take from it. If you don’t pay us but live on welfare, then 
there’s no need to give you the same rights as to those who pay taxes 
and support you. And this is sensible, it’s an understandable and clear 
rule, wholly rational. But it doesn’t mean at all that one is better than 
the other. These are two completely different logics. If we talk about 
the elite, then it’s those who give more to society than they take. But 
this should not be accompanied by an absolute lack of faith in the 
people, a lack of faith in democratic procedures. 


Felshtinsky: Boris thought that the people were cattle. We didn’t 
even discuss this topic. He wasn't interested. Boris used to say, 
“Boring”. 


In those days, whenever | was trying to understand something, 
he’d say to me, “Now look, Putin was supposed to go off to 
somewhere in the regions, Putin had just been elected president, | 
took it and flew there half an hour before Putin, to the same airfield. 
There was already a guard of honour there; a carpet had been laid out. 
| got off the plane, walked along the guard of honour, and the guard of 
honour saluted. Yura, why were they saluting me? Who am |? I’m 
nobody. For them, I’m Berezovsky”. This was the relationship between 
the elite and the people. The Russian people, saluting him because he 
was Berezovsky, is what he lived with. For him, everything in this 
picture was clear and everything was correct. 


He tried to get all these posts, he needed them for bureaucratic 
reasons: to sign articles, to introduce himself as someone. But, 
basically, this post was unnecessary for him, he had a post — 
Berezovsky. 


The function of money 


Felshtinsky: There was one more important aspect, one of 
Berezovsky’s character traits. For me, this was always strange, but the 
fact remains a fact: he didn’t care whether the person he was talking to 
was a scumbag or, on the contrary, a good guy. For him, this category 
didn’t exist. 


Aven: Absolutely correct. He was devoid of morals. He permitted 
himself to be outside morality, and he permitted others the same. We 
must give him his due though: many scumbags moralise a lot. He 
never moralised at all, but he allowed himself to live by his own rules. 


Felshtinsky: That is, Boris was always really only interested in 
himself. No one else, literally no one else, physically. That’s no 
exaggeration. 


Aven: Yuli Dubov says that he had a strong feeling that if anything 
happened, Berezovsky would save him. Other people said the same 
thing. So how does egocentrism coexist with a readiness to help a 
comrade? 


Felshtinsky: It’s now obvious that this readiness to help a 
comrade never existed. | don’t know, but whom did he help, and 
when? 


Aven: He helped Yuli when he fell very ill. And Volodya Voronov’s 
brother, who crashed. Were these ritual actions, or what? 


Felshtinsky: No, this is a little different. | don't think these are ritual 
actions. Boris had this principle, one of his main principles, which was 
called the ‘function of money’. His task was to generate a certain idea 
and then reduce everything to the ‘function of money’. And, in general, 
this is a good scheme. Boris can’t be called greedy, although | always 
had some kind of financial problems with him, and | never understood 
and still don’t understand why we had them. Despite the fact that the 
amounts that we discussed in connection with his ideas and projects 
were always insignificant, for some reason everything always got stuck 
on these amounts. It’s not because he was tight-fisted. If he’d been a 
stingy person, he would never have sent a plane for Yuli, of course. He 
wasn’t a tight person. That’s what won people over, by the way, 
including numerous members of the creative intelligentsia: journalists, 
writers, and musicians. In some ways, when he wanted, he was a very 
generous person. 


Of course, you can object to this: “Why shouldn’t he be generous: 
money was flowing out of Sibneft like oil from a pipe, he lives as if we 
still had communism, all his bills are paid”. You could say that. And 
there’s probably a certain grain of truth in this, because, unlike the 
Sibneft managers, who were running Sibneft, Boris didn’t manage any 
of this. He didn’t really understand what he had at all. 


| remember very well the phone ringing in Boston. It’s Boris calling, 
and he literally says, “Yura, | need you to urgently draw up a certificate 
for me”. “Which one?” “I need a certificate of what | own”. | say, “Borya, 
wait, don’t you know what you own?” He says, “I have no idea. | read 
today that | own such-and-such a company, and this is the first time 
I’ve heard about it’. 


And by the way, this ended absolutely tragically for Boris, because 
when Badri died in 2008, it suddenly turned out that everything they 
owned was registered in Badri’s name, Badri had died without a will, 
and Boris didn’t own anything. So there was no exaggeration in this. 
He really didn't seem to own anything. 


Dizzy with success 


Aven: When you first met in 1998, did Boris think he was on his 
way up? 


Felshtinsky: Berezovsky pre-emigration was undeniably an 
ambitious person, who considered that 1998-1999 was just the 
beginning of his rise as an active politician. | pretty quickly understood 
that his ambitions were limitless... His surname was unfortunate. He 
would, of course, have tried to become president, right? 


Aven: He used to say to me that his patronymic betrayed him. 


Felshtinsky: Of course, he had this modest desire to become 
president. He understood that in this sad country, it probably wouldn't 
work out: the Russian people really wouldn't vote for a Boris 
Abramovich. And as for managing things from behind the scenes, | 
was always trying somehow... 


Aven: ...To explain to him that things don’t happen this way? 


Felshtinsky: Basically to understand for myself what was 
happening in Russia, how Russia is run. At some point, | stopped 
being delicate and started asking questions myself. | tell him, “Bor, 
who actually rules here in Russia? Who runs the country?" 


| loved talking to him on planes most of all: the door was closed, he 
had nowhere to go, and it was just the two of us. And the phone 
doesn't work there. 


From some point on, it became clear that he was comfortable with 
me, that | didn’t annoy him, that | didn’t stress him out, that he could be 
open with me. It got to the point where | told him, “Borya, are you flying 
off somewhere now?” “Yes, I’m flying to such-and-such a place”. | say, 
“Can | go with you?” “Well, okay, go on”. Sometimes he would say, 
“No, you know what, you can't, it’s not convenient for me for various 
reasons”. But pretty often he said, “Yes, of course”. 


And so | was talking to him on the plane. He told me an insane 
amount of all kinds of quite fascinating, lively and colourful stories. 


And one of the questions that | asked, perhaps one of the first, was 
this: who runs Russia? He says, “Well, look, on the ideas level — me, 
Abramovich, Yumashev a little. At the level of implementing these 
ideas, Voloshin, of course, helps a lot... and then everyone tells us 


where to go and everything goes ahead as it is”. 
Aven: “Tells us where to go” — you mean they don’t listen to us? 


Felshtinsky: Our whole group, yes. But | think that from 1996 
onwards, Boris started to be dizzy with success. Boris seriously 
thought in 1996 that he had learnt how to install a president, any 
president in any country, that in fact this was a very simple technical 
matter. For that, in fact, you only need three elements. A certain 
person, it doesn’t matter what kind — that is, they must have suitable 
characteristics, but basically, it’s all the same. Secondly, money; and 
thirdly, television plus the press. With these tools — and him, 
Berezovsky, as a manager who understands how to manipulate all 
these blocs — in any country you can install any president. 


Basically, the example of 1996 convinced Boris that he had 
mastered this art, because at the time of the meeting in Davos, Yeltsin 
had a popularity rating of 5 per cent, Zyuganov was winning in all the 
polls, and there were no options. Yeltsin was discussing cancelling the 
elections or postponing them. Korzhakov, Soskovets and Barsukov 
were coming to power, the situation was really bad. Boris, on his own 
or not on his own — | don’t know anymore, who had the idea first — 
organises a meeting of the oligarchs. The oligarchs meet with Yeltsin, 
tell Yeltsin that he needs to go ahead with the elections, and give 
money, press, managers, including Chubais, and everyone wins 
together. An absolutely perfect scheme for installing your president. 


| must say (this is just my opinion here) that if Boris has some 
obvious pluses in his biography, something good he did for Russia, 
then I think this is his main plus: the organisation of Yeltsin’s victory. 


Aven: But many people also call this into question. If you’re 
interested in my opinion, then | think that in 1996 it was undoubtedly 
the case that this needed to be done. But now | have more and more 
doubts about this. And the main reason why | doubt it is that in my 
opinion, it was obvious manipulation, which set a very bad example 
and in many ways laid the foundations of the system that we have 
today. 


Felshtinsky: Undeniably. No question about that. 
Aven: So again it’s unclear whether it was good or not. 


Felshtinsky: | agree. That’s why | said that it was my opinion, and 
I’m not sure that it’s correct. And it was this, basically, that on the one 


hand, made Boris dizzy from success, and on the other, showed him 
that he had found the key, that he now knew how to manipulate the 
system. The parliamentary elections of 1999, the presidential elections 
of 2000: again Boris noted to himself that one thing had led to another. 
In 1996 he installs the president, in 1999 he wins the elections, without 
him nothing would have been done, Unity would not have been set up 
and wouldn't have received a parliamentary majority. Accordingly, 
Yeltsin’s candidate would not have been president, so the 2000 
presidential elections were also his work. 


Aven: Yes. 


Felshtinsky: There was a delicate point, of course, in the fact that 
he used Vladimir Vladimirovich Putin to try to work out another 
technology, namely, the removal of an appointed president. But this, 
as we now know, didn’t work. But he had seemingly mastered the art 
of installing a president. 


They expended a great deal of effort and energy when it became 
clear that they were going to make Putin president. To be honest, | 
wasn't exactly delighted by this idea, and I’ve never concealed that. | 
believed that in a country as enormous as Russia, it was possible to 
find someone who wasn't from the special services. There’s a serious 
risk in having a KGB man become president. And from an ideological 
point of view — if we assume that there was a confrontation between 
capitalism and communism — | knew for certain that | was absolutely 
right. Boris didn’t agree with me on this, | really couldn't understand 
why. And at some point, it became clear that where | saw minuses, he 
was seeing pluses. They need their own person from the secret 
services, who will crush all other rivals, and not the communist ones, 
but the real capitalist rivals. And whom everyone would be afraid of, 
because if it was someone who wasn't from the special services, then 
who would be afraid of him? They wouldn't be afraid of him, and you 
can’t have that in Russia. So, of course, he had his own thoughts. 


Part Five 


In the middle of June 2000, Vladimir Gusinsky was arrested. The 
aim was clear: to force him to hand NTV over to the state. 


| had mixed feelings about this episode. On the one hand, | was 
and | remain a supporter of private rather than state mass media, 
believing that they, as a rule, are more professional and objective in 
relative terms. 


Speaking of professionalism, Gusinsky had genuinely managed to 
create a ‘unique journalistic team’ that was the best of Russian 
television. 


As for objectivity, this was a more complex issue. Even in the 
West, of course, there are numerous examples of the views and the 
interests of the owner (Murdoch, for example) influencing the position 
of ‘his’ mass media. In the case of NTV, however, the game being 
played not only with political concerns but also Gusinsky’s direct 
business interests was obvious. It’s enough to remember the struggle 
on the Primakov-Luzhkov side and the ‘Writers’ Affair’. At Alfa, we also 
experienced direct intimidation from the channel’s main shareholder 
(“Either you do this or that, or... watch it on television”). The last time 
we got a message like that was shortly before Gusinsky’s arrest. As far 
as | can recall, it concerned Alfa Bank providing NTV with a loan, 
although today Vladimir Alexandrovich denies any involvement in this 
affair. 


Obviously, | understood that state television could be even less 
objective and more partisan, so | (like my partners) called for the 
creation of a pool of major businessmen who would jointly own 
television channels and important print media. Such a construction 
appeared to have the best protection against subjective political bias 
and the interests of individual persons. Unfortunately, we weren't able 
to put this idea into practice — our most sustained attempt revolved 
around efforts at the Kommersant newspaper which, eventually, 
entirely split us up from Berezovsky. 


Despite all this, NTV was largely set up and financed with money 
from Gazprom, which is to say, essentially, from the state. Effectively, 
the situations at ORT and NTV were identical: In both cases, the 


money was paid out of the state budget, while the management was in 
the hands of private businessmen — Berezovsky at ORT and 
Gusinsky at NTV. For that reason, the demand that the property and 
management of the channels be returned to the state appeared to be 
entirely logical. 


Admittedly, the use of arrest as a way to gain property was in no 
way in line with accepted practice at that particular time. On the day of 
Gusinsky’s arrest, that evening, about 10 major businessmen met at 
Mikhail Fridman’s apartment and, as a group, put together a letter in 
support of the detainee (along with offers to provide guarantees and so 
on). Of those who were asked to sign the letter, one couldn't be found 
(Alekperov) and two refused — Mordashov357 and Berezovsky. 


| don’t know what Mordashov’s motives were, but Boris told me 
that people hadn’t been signing collective letters since the Soviet era. 
None whatsoever. | think he was being honest: Berezovsky didn’t see 
himself as ‘one of...’ — he wanted to be unique, even within the 
opposition, a movement that he had already begun but which he only 
distinctly became a part of after the Kursk tragedy, criticism of Vladimir 
Putin by ORT, and his departure for London. Arrest was also used to 
return the ORT shares to the state — it was Nikolai Glushkov who was 
detained, rather than Berezovsky who had left for England. | discuss 
this case in detail in my conversation with Alexander Voloshin. 


k kk 


Shortly before the presidential elections in 2004, three of us met in 
London — Berezovsky, myself and Boris Nemtsov. Berezovsky said 
that Putin wouldn’t become president. He knew how to block that. It 
seems that he was referring to his plan to disrupt the elections 
involving the disappearance of Ivan Rybkin. 


Leonid Danilovich Kuchma, whose family I’ve been friends with for 
many years, helped me to get detailed information on this case. In my 
safe, | have a flash drive containing recordings of negotiations 
between the participants in this operation, including Boris. One of the 
men in Rybkin’s entourage was an agent of the Security Service of 
Ukraine358 (that’s where the flash drive is from), so the entire 
operation, from the very beginning, was controlled by the SSU. 


| don’t want to tell that story — after all, recordings can be faked 
and our entire project was constructed on recordings of my 
conversations with people who personally knew Berezovsky. | will 
merely note that Stanislav Belkovsky, when speaking about Boris, told 


me that he didn’t seem to be an entirely bad person, as God guarded 
him against egregiously immoral acts. This was further assisted by a 
lack of the talent required to organise anything concrete at all (as in the 
case of Rybkin). 


Certain episodes from Boris’s personal life that | witnessed have 
also been left on the cutting room floor. This is for a different reason, 
however — you cannot write about the ‘entirely personal’. Especially if 
you have been allowed in to look and listen. 


KKK 


Following Boris’s departure for London and right up to the summer 
of 2005, we saw each other there four or five times a year during my 
brief business trips. Each time, on one of the evenings, we would 
ritually dine, usually with our wives. In addition, | would always meet 
him in the bar of the Lanesborough Hotel where he was staying at that 
time. As a rule, he’d be in the company of very young girls — he 
definitely liked to show them off. 


Alas, gradually, like all emigres, Boris lost contact with reality. His 
predictions for the future of Russia and Putin personally looked ever 
less serious. When | heard his thoughts on the ‘revolt of the 
governors’, | caught myself thinking, “Why am | listening to this 
nonsense?” When | would try to vaguely object, | would get the usual 
response: “You don't get it”. 


The aura of a victor gradually crumbled, as did the belief in his 
personal luck. | certainly didn’t sense any particular charm on Boris’s 
part. We were linked, however, by 25 years of friendship, a common 
history. It was fun when we were together. Relaxed. At that time, it also 
seemed that his emigration wasn’t permanent. Somehow, it would all 
work itself out and everything would come together again. 


It became evident, essentially, that it wouldn’t all work itself out 
when Khodorkovsky was arrested in 2003. Putin’s clear victory in 2004 
entirely confirmed this. It was then that | conclusively accepted that 
Berezovsky wasn’t an opposition figure in the normal sense of the 
word. He was an exile and there was no way back. 


| have named this chapter, however, in accordance with his status 
and sense of himself at the time, at the beginning of his emigration — 
‘Member of the Opposition’. 
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Chronology 

2000 

25 January 

The newly formed organisation Idushchiye Vmeste359 holds its first 


mass event in Moscow, named “The Funeral of 20th-Century 
Problems”. 


26 March 


Presidential elections are held in Russia. Vladimir Putin wins in the 
first round, getting 52.94 percent of the vote. 


7 May 


Inauguration of the President of the Russian Federation. 


31 May 


Berezovsky, for the first time, publicly distances himself from Putin, 
publishing a letter containing criticisms of the Russian president. 


13 June 

Vladimir Gusinsky, head of the Media-Most holding, is arrested. 
Speaking in Madrid, Vladimir Putin says, when asked by a journalist 
about the reasons for the arrest, that he “couldn't get through on the 
telephone to the general prosecutor”. 

19 July 


Berezovsky voluntarily gives up his mandate as a deputy of the 
State Duma of the Russian Federation. 


12 August 


The K-141 Kursk submarine sinks in the Barents Sea. All 118 
members of the crew are killed. 


17 August 
President Vladimir Putin, who is in Sochi, cuts his holiday short. 
27 August 


A fire breaks out at the Ostankino television tower in Moscow. ORT 
broadcasting is temporarily interrupted. 


2 September 


An edition of Sergei Dorenko’s television programme dedicated to 
the Kursk tragedy identifies President Vladimir Putin as the main culprit 
for the disaster. 


17 September 
The kidnap and murder of the Ukrainian journalist Georgiy 


Gongadze, whose decapitated body is found in a forest 100 kilometres 
from Kyiv on 2 November. 


1 November 
Boris Berezovsky is once again issued with charges in the ‘Aeroflot 


case’360, which had been dropped a year earlier. Abroad, Berezovsky 
decides not to return to Russia. 


December 

Roman Abramovich, Boris Berezovsky and Badri Patarkatsishvili 
meet in Paris to discuss the sale of Berezovsky and Patarkatsishvili’s 
stake in ORT in exchange for the release of Nikolai Glushkov, who has 
been charged in the ‘Aeroflot case’. 

25 December 

A law on the new anthem of the Russian Federation is adopted: 
Alexander Alexandrov’s Soviet anthem is reinstalled with new lyrics by 
Sergei Mikhalkov. 

2001 

January 

Forty-nine per cent of shares in ORT, previously held by Boris 
Berezovsky, are transferred to structures controlled by Roman 
Abramovich. 

23 January 


Vladimir Putin makes a decision on a “partial withdrawal of military 
forces” from Chechnya. 


3 April 

A meeting of NTV shareholders is held, at which Alfred Kokh is 
appointed chairman of the board of directors and Vladimir Kulistikov is 
appointed editor-in-chief. The channel's staff do not comply with the 
decision. 

13-14 April 

The NTV television channel is taken over and forcibly nationalised. 

May 

Negotiations are held between Boris Berezovsky and Roman 
Abramovich at Munich Airport on the sale of Berezovsky’s share in 
Sibneft. 

18 June 


The federal law “On Land Utilisation” is adopted, effectively 
legalising private ownership of land. 


20 September 


A federal warrant is issued for the arrest of Boris Berezovsky. 


2002 
22 January 


The TV-6 television channel is taken off the air. That morning, the 
satellite sports channel NTV+Sport begins broadcasting. 


November 

The General Prosecutor’s Office of the Russian Federation submits 
a request to the UK Home Office for the extradition of Boris 
Berezovsky and Yuli Dubov. 

2003 

24 March 


Berezovsky and Dubov are summoned to the UK Home Office in 
connection with the extradition request and their passports are 


confiscated. From this point until the end of his life, Berezovsky resides 
continuously in the United Kingdom. 


10 September 

Berezovsky is provided with political asylum in the United Kingdom. 
25 October 

Yukos CEO Mikhail Khodorkovsky is arrested. 

30 October 


Alexander Voloshin is dismissed from his post as head of the 
presidential administration of the Russian Federation. 


30 October 


Berezovsky wins a court case in London against a magazine, 
EuroBusiness, which had accused him of receiving unlawful income 
and being involved in the murder of the leader of the Liberal Russia 
Party, Sergei Yushenkov. 


2 November 


Parliamentary elections in Georgia, the results of which are 
disputed by the opposition. On 23 November, protests lead to a regime 
change in the country with the departure of President Eduard 
Shevardnadze. In the elections that follow early in the next year, 
Mikheil Saakashvili is elected president. 


7 December 


Elections to the State Duma of the Russian Federation. The 
majority of seats go to the United Russia party. 


2004 

14 March 

Presidential elections in Russia. lvan Rybkin, regarded as a 
protégé of Berezovsky, disappears shortly before the elections and 


then withdraws his candidacy. Vladimir Putin is elected president in the 
first round. 


Alexander Voloshin (continued) 
Reflected light 


Aven: What changed in your work as head of the administration 
when Yeltsin was replaced as president by Putin? 


Voloshin: A lot changed. 
Aven: What were your fundamental impressions? 


Voloshin: It has to be said, of course, that Putin was far more 
energetic. The entire rhythm of the administration’s work changed 
drastically. A lot of events every day. In the latter period of work with 
Boris Nikolayevich, we didn’t really plan for a lot of events. The 
administration, after all, works for the president, it isn’t an independent 
leadership body. The more actively the president works, the greater 
the load on the administration. 


Aven: And to be frank, under Putin you became far less 
independent. 


Voloshin: What do you mean by “less independent”? In reality, 
there’s only one independent person in that entire pyramid — the 
president. Everyone else’s influence is the reflected light of the 
president. If the president values your brains, your opinion, that’s 
where your influence is. And if he doesn’t think the advice you’re giving 
him is good or if you’re actually advising him to do stupid things, then 
your influence is equal to zero. And if your influence is equal to zero, 
then no one’s going to listen to you on the outside. And that’s all there 
is to it. So, | think that the administration always has one goal: to work. 


Aven: You're saying that the administration’s mandate didn’t 
change during the transfer from Yeltsin to Putin. So it was always like 
that — the reflected light of the activities of the president? 


Voloshin: Well, of course. But we’re not just comparing two 
different presidents, which means two different individuals, with their 
characters, their temperaments and all the rest. We’re comparing a 
president with a low level of popular support and a president who had 
won elections or was at the peak of his surge on the way to those 
elections. As the administration really is the reflected light of the 
president, the reflected light of a powerful president means a powerful 


administration. Of course, people felt confident and from the outside 
they were perceived as being more important figures and their 
opinions meant more in society. But | wouldn't say that the technology 
of the work changed in any significant way. 


Aven: | see. 


Voloshin: I'd like to say a little more on the mechanisms of power. 
| have an American acquaintance, Richard Perle. He’s getting on in 
years, more of a ‘hawk’, a very, very conservative person. At one stage 
he was, | think, assistant secretary of defence. 


Aven: Yes, the name is familiar. 


Voloshin: He once gave me a book called Hard Line361. It’s about 
his own life, about life in the White House, in the U.S. Defence 
Department. It was the era of the talks with Gorbachev; it’s about what 
happened on the inside. So, when | read what goes on over there on 
the inside, | realised that it could almost have been written about us. It 
was so like us — the mechanism, how people fight for the president’s 
attention or for access to him, how they want to get his support... And | 
realised that it probably works in the same way in large countries. 


Aven: | think it works in the same way in small countries too. 


Voloshin: Maybe in small countries too. People work around the 
clock there too and they’re also fighting for influence and discussing 
who will sit where at the coming meeting, who will speak first... 


Aven: The master of the schedule is a fundamentally important 
figure. Actually, who was in charge of Putin’s schedule when you were 
there? Sechin362? Right? 


Voloshin: Sechin wasn’t in charge of the schedule for long — | 
think until May or June, 2000. Then he was replaced by Dmitry 
Medvedev. 


Aven: Yes, yes. 


Voloshin: So. The book also dealt with the schedule and protocol 
and how the military were worried that they were being watched by the 
CIA, and the CIA agents were worried that the Defence Intelligence 
Agency, the military’s intelligence service, was watching them. And 
round and round it goes, it’s quite a picture... | think that in any large 
country, it’s pretty much the same. This was a revelation to me. | was 


really struck by it: I'd been to the White House numerous times and I’d 
seen it all, but it still felt to me as if it was somehow different over 
there. 


Aven: My father, who’s no longer with us, used to say that what 
was going on in his institute’s party bureau, the lay of the land, the 
internal intrigues, were much like the same things in the Politouro363. 
It’s all very much alike. 


Voloshin: Of course. 


Aven: What do you regret not having done when you had the 
opportunity in the administration? One or two fundamental things? 


Voloshin: Lord knows... | don’t, unfortunately, have any clear 
answer to that. Maybe due to feeble-mindedness. Look, I’ve totally 
crossed those five years out of my personal life. | didn’t have any life, | 
just had the unhappy look in the eyes of my children: “Dad, when are 
we going to play?” “On Sunday”. And then something would happen on 
Sunday and on and on like that, month after month. | worked a lot of 
hours every day, got a whole lot of stuff done, major and minor, | tried 
to set out my priorities. No doubt | didn’t do something that | could 
have done and that | should have regrets about... But | haven't really 
formulated that for myself yet. 


The influence of business 


Aven: Did Berezovsky feature in all of that political life that you had 
back then? Did he pop in often? 


Voloshin: He would pop in, but not that often really, every now and 
again. 


Aven: He didn’t get in your way by doing that? 

Voloshin: Not really. He was full of life. 

Aven: Can you remember the ideas that he came to you with, were 
they useful or destructive? Everyone knew, after all, that he’d played a 


key role in the victory over Primakov. 


Voloshin: In terms of media, yes, that’s true. ORT was a serious 
resource back then, | agree. But there were things that we entirely 


disagreed about. 
Aven: For example? 


Voloshin: For example, the reforms to the Federation Council. The 
Federation Council was made up of the heads of the regional 
parliaments and governors or presidents of the republics. Our idea was 
to replace them with representatives. 


Aven: As is the case now. 


Voloshin: Yes, as it is now. Our logic was that we were mixing our 
genres here. We've got a legislative body here and an executive body 
over there. We looked at what has happened in other federative 
countries — none of them had direct representation like that. 
Berezovsky was obstinate about it, he came in and asked for a 
meeting with Putin and tried to argue with him. There were different 
points of view. Each stuck to their own. But | always believed that you 
should listen to people with different points of view and try and 
understand their thinking. And he was definitely a clever, striking 
person. | listened to his arguments and | believed that my arguments 
were stronger. 


Aven: There’s a legend — in a sense, it’s not a legend at all — 
about the fundamental influence of business on government in Russia. 
| genuinely believe that the merging of business and government was 
a colossal problem and, essentially, that problem is still with us. What’s 
your view on that? 


Voloshin: When you say “the merging of business and 
government”, what do you mean by that? 


Aven: | don’t mean the influence of business on political life so 
much (there’s almost none of that), rather | mean its capacity to solve 
its corporate interests, often with the aid of money, but not only. 


Voloshin: In cases such as that it’s genuinely appalling. 
Aven: But that was the essence of the social models under you. 


Voloshin: Yes. Well, look, as an example. There are two 
companies that do roughly the same job. One is global, but originated 
in America — that’s Google. And the other is Yandex364. During 
Obama’s presidency365, in that period alone, the two key figures at 
Google were at the White House 200 times. | think those figures are 


from the Huffington Post, they just put the statistics together. 
Aven: And Volozh366 never went to the Kremlin, yes. 


Voloshin: Well, he might have been there once or twice. | don’t 
think that there were other major companies that interacted with the 
government that frequently. Two hundred times in six years — that 
works out at almost once a week. 


Aven: Yes. That really is a lot. 


Voloshin: And that’s just one company. And it’s not a company 
that’s working on something close to government, right? 


Aven: All right, but at the same time | can’t really imagine a 
situation where, in the U.S., a private businessman, which is what 
Berezovsky was, would threaten to have a vice-premier like Urinson367 
fired, or the finance minister Livshits, which | saw with my own eyes. 
What were his mechanisms? He didn’t influence you. Getting to you is 
impossible. But how could it have happened? Would he bluff, 
threaten? 


Voloshin: He, like many others, really could have influenced me. 
But he could have influenced me with ideas and arguments. What 
does ‘influence’ mean? 


Here’s an example in your field. Misha Fridman was fighting with 
Leonid Reiman368 about the law on communications. He had his 
arguments. Reiman had his arguments. | was the head of the 
administration. We held several sessions, sat down together, spent a 
lot of time going through it. | tried to understand what the concerns of 
business were. At the same time, | understood that Fridman had an 
opportunistic interest in that sphere. | understood that Reiman had 
interests in the sphere too — you have to hope that they’re not 
mercantile in their interests. 


Aven: No comment. 


Voloshin: | had a good relationship with Misha, | know him better 
than | know Reiman. But despite that, | tried to honestly understand 
the situation, to understand how it should work. Both in the interests of 
the state and in the interests of business. | tried to understand where 
we could find a sensible balance. Is that the influence of business? 
Well, of course, it’s the influence of business. | seriously tried to listen 
to business. 


Aven: Well, of course. 


Voloshin: It would have been different if I’d been in business with 
Fridman, if | helped to get some sort of format through that would have 
been profitable for him. 


Aven: It has to be said that your appearance in the administration 
was seen as being very positive because you tried to be impartial, 
that’s true. You have the reputation of an honourable man. But | think 
you’re at risk of painting too idyllic a picture here... 


Voloshin: | understand that this isn’t always the case. And it’s 
obviously a bad thing. We generally curse the 90s, rather than praising 
them. But the 90s were revolutionary years, and a revolution always 
comes with a muddle and all manner of complex transitional 
processes. 


Going back to your question of what changed during the transition 
from Yeltsin to Putin. In my head I’ve got this picture: Yeltsin is 
associated with a revolution that was necessary but was also 
exhausting for the country. We’re a country that for almost a century 
hasn't had private property. Forget freedom, that’s not that important 
... That’s wrong of me to say “not that important”, but you get used to it 
[freedom] easily. But getting used to private property is difficult. Our 
country went through a hundred years without that. Even in Hitler's 
Germany, or in Italy under Mussolini, or Spain under Franco, private 
property was preserved. 


Aven: Of course. 


Voloshin: Right, so in order to change all that, of course, you 
needed a revolution. Yeltsin is associated with that revolution. Putin is 
associated with the transition to the evolutionary period of 
development, with all its merits and its weaknesses. And it’s clear that 
at the turn of the millennium that basically happened, with the transfer 
of power from one president to the next. During the time of the 
revolution, businessmen appeared out of nowhere, just popped up, 
there was no structure or culture whatsoever. 


Now, it seems to me, the situation is far more conducive for those 
relations to be harmonious, correct, systematic and not corrupt. The 
authorities must have a sensitive approach to business interests 
because business is the economy, business is taxes, business is 
another source of money for the social sector, for the army, for 
security, for everything. The stupidest kind of government is a 


government that doesn’t listen to business. But business shouldn't 
steer the authorities in the direction of its vested interests. There isa 
very clear boundary there. 


Aven: For me, the merging of business and government is, of 
course, a very sore point. | believe that it’s the fundamental 
shortcoming in our economic model that stops us moving forward. To 
some extent, my partners and | have been beneficiaries of this 
situation, but it’s not good for the country at all and | understand that 
perfectly well. In many ways, the roots of all this go back to the 90s. 
And you're right in saying that the owners of Google and the like go to 
the White House. But | think that their relationship with the White 
House is somewhat different from our relationship with the Kremlin. | 
think they’re structured in a different way, they obey rules and those 
rules are complex. 


Voloshin: Of course, especially in America. Although the essence 
is probably still the same — it’s lobbyism. 


Aven: There’s a lot going on there, there are a lot of personal 
relationships too, but nobody allows themselves to spend their 
holidays on a billionaire’s yacht. And Borya, in fact, was the 
embodiment of that kind of relationship. Boris would organise rest and 
recreation for the right people — ‘relaxation on my yacht’. You didn’t 
do any relaxing, | take it. 


Voloshin: Not on his yacht. | did go on yachts, but that was after 
my state service had ended. In fact, when | had state positions, | didn’t 
go on holiday abroad once. | went to different establishments in Sochi. 
Once or twice, | went to Crimea, having been invited by Ukrainian 
colleagues. | tried to take normal passenger flights, | didn’t use an 
administration plane unless | had to. There were cases when | had to 
use their services, but there were clear reasons for that. So, tickets 
would be bought for me and | would go on scheduled flights. | flew to 
Cuba, had negotiations with Fidel Castro. If | remember right, | flew to 
Mexico with a stop in Havana. 


You know what | think the problem with our bureaucracy is? They 
want to live like businessmen. You see, this carve-up’s taking place, 
and life is passing them by — why are the businessmen getting it all? 

Aven: Yes, yes. Of course. 


Voloshin: But | think you just need to separate one from the other 
for yourself. You’re choosing your path: if you want to, go and work in 


business. If you want to, work in the government. It’s work that gives 
you a lot of spirit, there are lots of other bonuses. It really is fascinating 
work, if you honestly and meaningfully get on with it. Earn yourself a 
good reputation, then, if you decide to leave, that reputation will allow 
you to earn money. Maybe you won't become a billionaire, but you'll 
earn decent money. But you don’t do it like that: “We want what 
they’ve got. Why are they flying around in private jets and we’re like 
beggars here?” It’s a lack of culture. Like any cultural thing, it’s difficult 
to change, it’s a change in generation. 


Aven: Borya also wanted it all, all at once. “I want to live like 
Abramovich, but rule the country like Putin”. Borya wanted to lead the 
Security Council but also to live the way he wanted to live. That’s a 
profound reflection of the times, where there’s a massive redistribution 
going on, when all the reference points are breaking down. And one of 
the reasons for Boris’s success was that in times of transition people 
who are more flexible can achieve a great deal. Borya, in that sense, 
was a person with very flexible moral foundations, of course. From 
changing his religion to changing his wives. He lived different lives very 
easily. 


Voloshin: | don’t think that business can be forgiven for that. 
Undoubtedly, he had the right — he was a free person. But if you go 
into state service then you are imposing certain boundaries on 
yourself. If you don’t like that, then leave. But an attempt to combine all 
that melts the brains of the bureaucracy. | think that’s the first point. 
And secondly, of course, there’s no fear. | don’t mean arrest everyone 
and lock them up. But gradually, | think, you can turn the screws. We 
just saw that a bureaucrat went on holiday on a private jet. But there 
are laws... 


Aven: Well, that’s gradually happening. Now, | think, the screws 
are slowly being tightened. 


Voloshin: Well, slowly. Basically, | think if we slowly go down that 
route, without a revolution, without mass arrests, then | think that in 
five to 10 years the culture will take root. 


Aven: | want to ask what happened with the Yukos company and 
Khodorkovsky. You sensed that they really were trying to seize power? 


Voloshin: Those guys definitely had some political ambitions. But | 
always thought that people had the right to have political ambitions. 


Aven: There’s no law against ambition. 


Voloshin: If he wants to become president, he’s got that right. You 
can't tell someone off or punish them for it. The issue was the way that 
the conservative section of our establishment viewed it: “These people, 
who, as the result of crooked privatisations, earned vast fortunes, and 
now want, by using those fortunes, to buy the country, to buy power”. 


Aven: To some extent that was the case. 


Voloshin: Yes. And that was hanging in the air. As far as | was 
concerned, | thought that even if people have these ambitions they still 
have the right to them, and we're strong enough to deal with that in 
totally different ways. 


Aven: Yes, | get it. 


Voloshin: Which is to say that, maybe there is a danger, but it 
shouldn’t be overstated, it’s not that big of a danger. | think that the 
people in politics back then didn’t understand, and they don’t really 
understand now, that even if they did see it as a danger they could 
have resolved the issue with far less damage to the business climate. 
That's where it is — that boundary. 


Aven: So you didn’t see a clear challenge coming from Yukos? 
Because it seems to me that at a certain point, Putin perceived this as 
a major personal challenge. You didn’t sense a threat? 


Voloshin: | didn’t get that sense, honestly. | should say that I’ve 
met with Khodorkovsky about five times in the whole of my life. He’s 
not a friend, he’s not a family member, or a friend of my family. Of 
those five times, two or three were when all those problems began, 
and I'd met him a couple of times before that. | thought that he didn’t 
understand anything about politics, his thinking about it was fairly 
naive. | didn’t agree with their constitutional ideas at all. For some 
reason, they were trying to promote the idea of a parliamentary 
republic. | thought and still think that a parliamentary republic is great 
in a stable situation. When you have achieved a certain level of 
development, it’s entirely possible and, in certain cases, it’s a 
reasonable model. A parliamentary republic simply preserves the 
status quo, it’s far more conservative. But for a country that requires a 
serious transformation, it’s not appropriate. Our existing governmental 
system is far riskier — for example, there’s the risk of sliding into 
authoritarianism. But it has far greater capabilities for transformation. 
And | understand how this power system in its current form can make 
progress. 


Aven: You said that Yeltsin’s regime was revolutionary while 
Putin’s was evolutionary. But still, how much of what was established 
in the 90s was preserved? 


Voloshin: Look, the main institutes were actually preserved. On 
certain issues, Putin continued doing what had been done before. In 
certain cases, he did what had been impossible to do earlier. Well, for 
example, reforms to the management of agricultural land. This was a 
very important reform where, de facto, we introduced private property 
to the agricultural land sector. Prior to that, it could be done 
legislatively, but only on conditions that would make using it almost 
impossible. Yeltsin wanted to do that, but he couldn't, he didn’t have 
the necessary support in parliament. Putin got support in parliament, 
he made use of that and carried out the reforms. In any other country 
that would have been a very powerful liberal revolution. What could be 
a bigger deal than changes to land ownership relations? 


Aven: Yes, yes... 


Voloshin: The Labour Code, although it wasn’t entirely changed, 
was changed significantly. Previously, it had been very Soviet. Nobody 
would say that we turned it into a real gem, but it’s a relatively modern 
labour code. If you were in, say, France, they’d be out in the streets 
smashing things up. They’re all reforms by Putin that Yeltsin couldn't 
carry out because he didn’t have public support and he didn’t have 
support in parliament. 


So, in a number of sensible things, there was a large degree of 
continuity. Some things were changed. But, undoubtedly, the level of 
freedom was reduced. On the other hand, things became a lot more 
organised. | think that the main drama in the transformation of the 
country was centred on people getting used to living in the new 
conditions — in conditions of freedom and in the conditions of a free 
market economy. Our freedom is probably far from being perfect, and 
our market economy probably is too. But there is a critical mass for 
each of them. And there’s a certain continuity. In the 2000s, people 
began to quickly adapt to this new life. In the 1990s, they couldn’t do 
that. And that, of course, is a feather in the cap of the existing regime. 


‘You don’t have to listen to Berezovsky’ 


Aven: | think that Berezovsky could have only become a symbol of 


the revolution, but in the new way of life there was just no place for him 
— he was a superfluous man. And his personal drama was linked to 
that. What do you think? 


Voloshin: Perhaps. It’s an appealing thought. There’s probably a 
good share of truth in that. 


Aven: He wasn't capable of orderly, calm, normal life. 


Voloshin: Well, of course; he was striking, explosive. People like 
that are appropriate during a revolutionary period. In a period of steady 
development, of course, they find it harder to come into their own. And 
they don't find it interesting. 


Aven: Did you see Boris after he’d emigrated? 


Voloshin: No. You know, the last but one time | met him was in 
2000; there were three of us at the meeting. 


Aven: With him and with Putin? 
Voloshin: Yes, with him and with Putin. In my office. 
Aven: About the Federal Council? 


Voloshin: About ORT. What were we talking about at that 
meeting? About there being no need to force Berezovsky to hand over 
ORT — the state had a controlling stake in it. For some reason, it had 
just worked out historically, long before my time, that Berezovsky was 
the managing partner there. And, basically, at that meeting, the 
essence of our position was “Borya, after what you did with the Kursk, 
you’re not going to be the managing partner anymore. So, we're telling 
the management of the company that they shouldn’t listen to you 
anymore, and if they do listen to you they'll be fired. And a big hello to 
you”. 


Aven: Did you always have the controlling stake? 

Voloshin: Of course, that was the whole point. We simply told 
Kostya Ernst that he didn’t have to listen to Berezovsky. Kostya, with 
great relief... 


Aven: ...stopped listening to Berezovsky. 


Voloshin: And that was it, and he’s happily working there to this 


day, he’s a talented man. If they freed him from having to do the news, 
he’d be entirely happy. As far as entertainment goes, he’s outstanding. 


Aven: And what was Berezovsky’s answer when you and Putin 
met with him? 


Voloshin: First | had a meeting with him, just the two of us. | told 
him, “Borya, there’s not going to be any more of that. What you’re 
doing with ORT is unacceptable”. Berezovsky said, “Il want Putin to say 
it to me. You haven't convinced me”. ORT was his favourite toy. | said, 
“Listen, | don’t know if Putin will want to talk to you after everything 
you've done, but l'Il pass on your request”. After that meeting, | spoke 
with the president and | told him that Berezovsky wants to hear it in 
person. “No problem, set up a meeting in your office. I'll come and we 
can have a meeting with him there”. 


| set up a meeting, | called Berezovsky in and Putin came along. 
Berezovsky tried to have it out with him, but Putin spoke and made 
everything clear, he told him firmly that it wasn’t going to go on like 
this. And that was the end of the meeting. 


Aven: He got up and left. 


Voloshin: Yes, and that was the last time | saw Berezovsky here 
in Russia. 


Aven: As we’ve mentioned, the merging of business and 
government — this is a very telling fact: The state has a 51-per-cent 
controlling stake in a television company, but at the same time state 
television is being controlled by a businessman. Basically, that’s not a 
very good thing. Didn’t that raise many questions among you 
politicians? 


Voloshin: Of course, it wasn’t a very good thing, it’s just that it 
wasn't the number one issue for me. If you remember 1999 and 2000 
— there was enough to be getting on with. | inherited all that. At some 
point in time, when it was all put together, that’s what was created. And 
until it all exploded, before the Kursk, it was tolerable. Which is to say 
that until then, nobody got around to it. No doubt it would have sorted 
itself out later anyway. The state has a lot of assets like that. 


‘I couldn’t remain silent, could I’ 


Aven: | think that Berezovsky absorbed all the characteristic 
features of the era. | have the feeling that you sensed that to a lesser 
degree; he wasn’t that kind of figure to you, because you weren't in 
business. What’s more, it was a strange business where it wasn’t clear 
if it was a business or not a business at all. The whole of business, in 
many ways, was founded on the fact that someone was friends with 
someone somewhere in the right place and got something there or set 
up some sort of scheme. How did Berezovsky get control of ORT? He 
got it on the condition that in 1996 television would help Yeltsin. Since 
ORT had to be financed, naturally, Sibneft got it. Those schemes, 
which Berezovsky in many ways personified, were typical of the 1990s. 


Voloshin: He was by no means the only person who did it. The 
whole country did it at various levels. 


Aven: True. But he became famous. 

Voloshin: Thanks to his own PR efforts. He just liked being the 
centre of attention; he could never resist giving anyone an interview. 
You made a deal with him: “Borya, can you keep quiet, even for just a 
month, and not give any interviews?” “Yes, of course”. Ten minutes 
pass and you see on Interfax: “Berezovsky has announced...” “What's 
going on?” “Well, they phoned me and | couldn't remain silent, could |”. 

Aven: Didn't he sometimes drop you in it with loose talk? 

Voloshin: Not really, pretty mundane stuff... 


Aven: Do you agree that the real Berezovsky and Berezovsky in 
the eyes of society were two entirely different figures? 


Voloshin: Yes, of course. Rich people in general are myths to 
begin with. 


Aven: He wasn't that rich, as it turns out. 


Voloshin: Listen, when he left Russia, as far as | can tell, he had a 
billion-plus dollars. | can’t understand what he spent the money on. 


Aven: Well, together with Badri. On politics. 
Voloshin: On the ‘Orange Revolution’369? 


Aven: On a revolution in Russia and Ukraine, of course. He never 
had any political views, but nevertheless... 


Voloshin: Yes, he was a fairly pragmatic person. Berezovsky 
genuinely was a brilliant tactician and a hopeless strategist, | think. | 
saw myself in a different way. 


Aven: For me, of course, his suicide was astonishing. The Boris | 
knew couldn’t have killed himself. He was always in a good mood, he 
was a happy person. | read Berezovsky’s letter to Putin, and you've 
read it too, of course. It’s a pitiful letter. But when Putin gave me the 
letter it was clear that, undoubtedly, he was really concerned about the 
whole situation with Berezovsky. 


Voloshin: Well, yes, listen, they hung out together, they had good 
relations of some kind. Putin always liked striking people with unusual 
ideas. | remember our disputes over the Federation Council: Putin 
couldn't wait for Berezovsky to phone, he would meet with him. 

Aven: Because he valued his ideas. 

Voloshin: Yes, yes... Putin thought it was useful to listen to him. 

Aven: Although the Kursk episode, | think, really offended him. 

Voloshin: He saw the Kursk episode as a stab in the back. Which 
was true, of course, because the situation was dramatic, there was no 
ill intention, it really was a tragedy. And Berezovsky made use of it to 
go after the regime. 

Aven: Yes. But it was actually an issue of resources and goals. 
When Berezovsky went after Primakov you didn’t really speak out on 
that, although that was terrible too. You allowed him to do that. 

Voloshin: Well, yes, all right... We allowed him to. 


Aven: So, to a large extent you built him up. I’m just saying that, as 
always, you have to take your share of the responsibility. 


Voloshin: | suppose. We gather up those shares of responsibility 
over the whole of our lives. 


Valentin Yumashev (continued) 
“You don’t have the right to blackmail the leader’ 


Aven: What was the reason for the split between Berezovsky and 


Putin? Putin not wanting to listen to him? Berezovsky’s arrogance in 
respect to Putin, the lack of a normal respect for government? The lack 
of an understanding of distance? Should he have approached Putin in 
a different way, spoken to him in a different way? What happened? 


Yumashev: | think that if Borya had just, as a pensioner, carried on 
telling everyone that he created it all, a lot of people would have 
believed it. lm certain that Vladimir Vladimirovich would have carried 
on meeting with a quiet Borya who didn’t get out of line. Like he carries 
on meeting with you and me. And it would have been a quiet life. In my 
view, Borya’s mistake was that he thought that Putin was heading in 
the wrong direction and that he had the resources to talk him out of it. 
When he saw that Putin couldn’t be convinced that easily, he 
mistakenly decided that he could, whilst convincing him, put pressure 
on him with the aid of television. In my view, this was a massive 
strategic error on Berezovsky’s part. There was categorically no way 
you could put pressure on Putin through television. Vladimir 
Vladimirovich believed that the state had put Channel One in 
Berezovsky’s hands: “We entrusted you with it, you get on with it 
somehow. But you don’t have the right to blackmail the leader of the 
country”. 


Aven: In the last years of his life, Berezovsky didn’t speak to me: 
for eight years he would greet me and then accuse me of collaborating 
with a bloody regime, of conformism, of having a friendship with Putin 
and so on. Did you go on having any kind of relationship with him or 
did he also cut you off to some extent? Especially as you were friends 
with Roman, and remain friends with him. 


Yumashev: No, it was different with us. | tried to talk to Boris, to 
convince him that what he was doing was pointless and that it would 
end very badly. Then he left the country and after that we met a couple 
of times by chance in London. 


Aven: Only twice? 

Yumashev: Yes. One time it was just out in the street and the 
second time, paradoxically, it was on the women’s floor in Harrods. 
Tanya was buying herself something there, | look around, and there’s 
Boris Abramovich. “Borya, hi!” “Hi”. And that was our last meeting. 

Aven: Well, that’s rather friendly. 


Yumashev: Yes, yes... But I’d say that it wasn’t really friendly, it 
was Cautious. And, at the same time, he didn’t ask about anything, he 


didn’t ask for anything and he never phoned me after that. 


Sergei Dorenko (continued) 
Kursk 
Aven: When did you leave ORT? In 2000? 


Dorenko: In 2000, in August, after the Kursk submarine [incident]. 
| was kicked out of my job. Somebody spun a story that I’d hired some 
prostitutes in August who claimed to be widows of men from the 
Kursk370, and Putin was informed that I’d hired some prostitutes. 


Aven: Seriously? | didn’t know. 


Dorenko: All that time | was actually in France, | wasn’t in Moscow 
at all. | never got to explain that to Putin, | wasn’t in contact after that. 


Aven: What happened to you in connection with the Kursk? 


Dorenko: Well, it was a great tragedy, and on top of that it was a 
tragedy linked to the army. You have to understand that that’s my 
Achilles heel, I’ve been in the garrisons. | saw Putin on 31 August 
2000. And as | was leaving the office, as if in passing, | said, “Vladimir 
Vladimirovich, by the way, I’m going to Vidyayevo371”. And he kind of 
said: “Well, go, go on then”. | go out and | immediately start lying. | 
meet Voloshin: “So, how was your talk?” | said to him, “He gave me an 
assignment — to go to Vidyayevo. Alexander Stalyevich, I'd like to ask 
you to arrange it so that I’m received there as a general”. He said, “All 
right”. Well, | mean, a journalist has to be cunning... So, | flew to 
Vidyayevo and made a programme for which | was thrown out of 
television. 


Aven: What was the message that they didn’t like? 


Dorenko: | think | really criticised the authorities for lying and for 
being callous. | should say that | knew that I’d be fired. | hada 
temperature of 40 Celsius, | was nervous, | got through a packet of 
aspirin, got my temperature down and said, “Yes, they'll fire me. Never 
mind, with God’s help, again into a battle to the death”. 


Aven: Berezovsky liked the programme, of course? 


Dorenko: Yes. But he thought that, allegedly, | made it for him. In 
fact, | did it for the garrison and for the widows and for the guys that 
serve there — that’s the truth. 


Aven: Soon after that he left. 


Dorenko: He'd already left by then. First, he went to France and 
then later he moved on to England. 


Aven: And you never worked in television again after that? 


Dorenko: | never worked in television again. In 2001, | said that | 
would let Putin know through his people that | don’t want to be his 
enemy. But Borya for some reason didn’t understand that | was leaving 
him. 


It's interesting that we said goodbye to each other for good on 
several occasions. That time it was Sunday, 8 April 2001. The next 
Sunday was Easter, that was the 15th, and NTV was broken up on the 
14th, in 2001. We met in Marbella, Badri was there and there was a 
wonderful wine, a Ribera del Duero, a really rich red. | took him aside 
to the embankment and said, “Borya, I’m going to have to say goodbye 
to you as an ally. You see, I’ve tried to emigrate several times in my 
life...” And he tried to talk me out of emigrating to Canada. “The thing 
is, | can’t do it. The only thing that consoles me in damned emigration 
is the return ticket. lm Russian through and through, you see? I’m 
going back to Russia. In Russia, only the government is a subject, only 
the president is a subject. So, you have to be with the president. We 
don’t have to kiss and make up, | just have to make it Known that I’m 
not hostile towards the president, but you”, | said, “are hostile. Living in 
Russia and being for the president means not being with you”. “I 
understand, | understand. All right, you infiltrate, and then... You 
infiltrate”. 


Which is to say that he didn’t believe in the honesty of my words. | 
honestly bade farewell to him several times, but he was always 
convinced that | was just infiltrating, and then he would call me. 


Aven: He didn’t believe that a person could make a statement and 
then stick to it for their whole life. For him, words didn’t have that 
meaning. The statement “I’m emigrating” meant, “Maybe I'll leave, 
maybe | won’t, but if | do it’s possible that l'Il be back soon”. 


Dorenko: The worst thing is that is how he explained it to 
everyone: “I sent Seryozha back to infiltrate”. 


Aven: Borya undoubtedly didn’t believe in saying goodbye forever 
or in the stability of a position because he could change his position 
very easily to the direct opposite. And he didn’t believe in the 
permanence of relations. He was convinced that he could convince 
anyone of anything in 40 minutes. Effectively, his life tragedies were 
largely down to the fact that he met people whom he couldn’t convince. 
Roman Abramovich, for example, who definitely can’t be convinced of 
anything in 40 minutes. 


Dorenko: Yes, Roman is very tough. He really understands what 
he wants. 


Aven: There was a failure to understand that there are people who 
can’t be convinced. He changed his own point of view very easily. But, 
you know, sometimes you meet people whose views never change. 


Tsar and priest 


Aven: Do you think that Boris’s fall began with the fact that in the 
Kursk case he de facto came out against Putin? 


Dorenko: Come on, he’d come out against Putin earlier. Borya 
made mistake after mistake. He didn’t understand the essence of 
things. In February he said in front of me, “A bag with cash on a yacht 
and we leave”. | said to him, “Borya, listen to me. Putin, according to 
you, is your comrade. But he’s not 15, he’s not a boy, he’s surrounded 
by people he’s worked with and been through thick and thin with. 
When you go, the vacuum will suck in other people. When the vacuum 
sucks in other people, you won't come back. Your place will be taken”. 


By the way, one of the few people who supported me then was 
Badri, who said, “You shouldn’t go anywhere, you have to be here”. 


Then Borya came in April. Well, here | already had to use obscene 
language with him. In April, he told me how he went to Putin and said, 
“Volodya, in 2004 we need a normal president”. 


Aven: You mean, not Putin? 


Dorenko: Not Putin. | said, “Borya... what did you say, Borya? Are 
you an idiot?” He said, “No, | think that we’ll create a normal party 
system, like the Founding Fathers of the U.S., we'll write a new 
constitution, Putin will head the socialist wing and I'll head the right 


wing. And we'll put a normal president in power in 2004”. 
Aven: What does “normal” mean? What’s not normal about Putin? 


Dorenko: | said, “Idiot! A genuine idiot! You’re not speaking to 
Volodya, you’re speaking to the throne of the Russian Empire before 
which you, you wretch, should be crawling on your hands and knees 
— got it? ‘Volodya’ doesn’t exist anymore. Enough, forget about 
Volodya! In secret, in the kitchen, you can recall how you used to know 
Volodya”. He said to me, “Of course not, Volodya understands, 
Volodya’s a normal guy”. “What was his answer?” “He said, ‘Go on, go 
on, Borya, do it like you’ve planned it’ ”. | said, “Borya, Volodya can 
say anything you want, but the emperor has driven you into a trap. 
You're an idiot, why can’t you see that?” Then he phoned me: “Did you 
see | wrote a letter to Putin in Kommersant, an open letter?” 


Aven: That was in the summer, | think? 


Dorenko: Yes, in June372. | say, “Using the [informal] ‘ty’ form with 
Volodya — how can you address him like that?373 In front of a country 
that sees him as Tsar-Priest and thinks that it’s only thanks to him that 
the sun comes up every morning? Phone him and go to the Kremlin 
and talk to him normally. Why are you writing letters to Kommersant?” 
He didn’t just ruin himself, he ruined all of us. 


Aven: What do you think — how was it that Boris, with all his 
perceptiveness, couldn't find the right tone to talk to Putin in? After all, 
the ability to evaluate people was always a strength of his. 


Dorenko: I'll tell you why he didn't find it. He didn’t understand the 
nature of power in Russia, he didn’t understand that Russians worship 
the throne. He had a European understanding of the nature of power. 


Aven: So, he thought that under Niyazov374 you had to worship 
the throne, but under Putin you didn’t really have to? 


Dorenko: The thing is, Russian power, like Turkmen and Kazakh 
power, is fundamentally different from European power. Tsar-chieftains 
rule over there, Sarkozy was a tsar-chieftain. In Ukraine, tsar-chieftains 
rule, because you can always shout at the chieftain, “Hey, ataman375, 
resign!” But in Russia, the Tsar-Priest rules. | couldn’t explain that to 
him. And, at some point, he started to see Putin, whom he knew 
personally, as his creation, which was also a mistake. Because Putin 
had been elected by the Russian people, and there were no tricks here 
and no magic. The Russian people elected him because at that 


moment people’s heads were being chopped off376. He resolved the 
issue with Chechnya. There were loads of reasons why Putin had to 
be elected. But he regarded him as his property, and that was a 
gigantic mistake. 


Aven: You put it very clearly. 


Dorenko: So you think, “The price of oil will go down and then this 
and then that”. And | said, “The price of oil will go down and people will 
gather around their Tsar-Priest. The Tsar-Priest is who we run to when 
we're hurt and when we're overjoyed”. But Borya didn’t understand 
that. He began being openly rude to Putin with those idiotic letters in 
the summer of 2000. You’d have to be an idiot or have lost your sense 
of reality... 


Aven: Yes, Berezovsky lost it. 


Dorenko: He was afraid of Daddy Yeltsin like a sick, crazed bear, 
but he thought Putin was just like him. That was the whole mistake, 
there weren't any others. 


We’re late for the Queen! 


Aven: To what extent did Boris change after emigrating to the UK? 
He was absolutely enchanted by Britain, by British traditions, 
parliamentarianism, democracy. | think that it was partially because of 
this that he later lost in court against Abramovich. 


Dorenko: | remember him getting the house ready for a visit by 
some princess from the House of Windsor. | said, “Tell me, please — 
why is the princess coming here?” He said, “It’s obvious why she’s 
coming here — I'll give her 40 million. The princess will give that to 
some starving Africans. That’s how England works!” Then he went into 
raptures about England. | said, “Borya, this is a joke. She’ll come here, 
she'll sit here for 20 minutes, she’ll have a cup of tea and you'll give 
her a check for $40 million. She couldn’t care less about you before, 
she couldn't care less about you after — she'll never care about you”. 


Here's another funny trait: he bought a house from some major 
Swedish diplomat in the west of London. And there were these books 
in Swedish there. | said, “You know, you're not really like Roma at all, 
in his study he’s got fake book covers in Latin. Borya, your books are 
in Swedish. It’s nonsense, it’s a disgrace, people will talk about that”. 


He says, “Yes, | must replace them immediately”. A year later, two 
years later, always, he had those books in Swedish there. 


Aven: About charity and the princess. Did Boris give money to 
charity easily? 


Dorenko: There were two cases where he would give money. The 
first was if it would get him an invitation to the princes and princesses 
— in that sense he was like Buratino377. He was invited with Lena378 
to a Ladies’ Day at the races and the Queen was supposed to attend. 
Lena spent ages getting ready and he was running around in a white 
tailcoat with a bowler shouting, “We’re going to be late to see the 
Queen!” | told him that the White Rabbit379 shouted “We’re going to be 
late to see the Duchess!”380 in exactly the same voice. He says, “What 
white rabbit? What’s a white rabbit got to do with this?” In that, there 
was so much of the touching, absolutely incredible provinciality of a 
neglected boy from a poor family being taken to see the Queen... 
Through incredible efforts, he wormed his way into English society, 
whilst, at his core, always dreaming of, loving, pining for Russia. 


Aven: What else did he give money for? 


Dorenko: The second was the crowd of swindlers that surrounded 
him. They would say, “We've got 2,000 people in some town in the 
middle of nowhere, or at the 12th Party Congress Collective Farm — 
they’re ready to come out against Putin”. Two thousand swords that 
will rise up against Putin. They don’t need much, just $100,000 to get 
by to begin with. 


Aven: It’s the Union of the Sword and the Plough381. 


Dorenko: Absolutely. | said to him, “Borya, try, just once, not 
paying for the sun to come up tomorrow. And then turn up in the 
morning and say, ‘Wow, a free sunrise!’ ” He couldn't believe that 
something that wasn't paid for would still happen. So, he liked to pay. 


Aven: But it wasn’t him paying. He would phone Roman and 
Roman would pay. 


Dorenko: That’s right, he would phone Roman, he would phone 
Badri. Badri would pay in exactly half of the cases and then he’d say, 
“This way, I’m saving 50 percent of the budget”. Boris thought that if it 
wasn't paid for, you had no guarantee. He was a person who was all 
about the contract. The whole time he was begging me to get 
christened — he was christened. 


Aven: Yes, | know. 


Dorenko: | said, “Borya, can you explain why?” And he explained, 
“You need to make a contract”. | swear those were his words. “I got 
christened so that there would be relations between me and the Lord”. 


Aven: The attitude to contracts is definitely a Jewish characteristic, 
but that phenomenon implies that contracts can’t be broken, but his 
attitude towards that was very philosophical. “Don’t commit adultery”, 
“don’t steal”, and so on.. . Did he explain why his contract had to be 
with the Russian Orthodox God? 


Dorenko: He believed (and | totally agree with him on this), that 
Christ was the greatest humanitarian activist in the history of humanity 
and he really did say that mercy was greater than justice. Borya 
explained what the Lord said about love. For some reason, he thought 
that Christ, on those grounds, was worthy of contractual relations. It’s a 
little bit paradoxical. 


Aven: Most people think that Boris was a liberal. But the main 
quality of a liberal and a democrat is respect for minorities and respect 
for the points of view of others. He had none of that, don’t you think? 


Dorenko: In London, he had a special motorcyclist who would 
hammer down the oncoming traffic lane, breaking all the rules, and 
then dig his way into the traffic jam and then come to a halt, as if he 
couldn't get his motorbike to start up. Borya would come down the 
oncoming traffic lane after him, overtaking the whole traffic jam, and 
then slip into the right lane, in front of the motorcyclist. And at the 
same time, in the Maibach, he would be telling me that the Russians 
would never have any respect for the law. | said to him, “Borya, hang 
on, what do you think we’re doing right now? He’s your motorcyclist, 
he’s your driver — you’ve already corrupted several Englishmen. 
You're already making a mess around yourself in London! Don’t you 
see? No? And now’, | said, “remember how | tried to ram your 
Mercedes”. 


At the time | had an American truck, a Dodge RAM. On the road to 
Rublyovka there’s a stretch where it widens, and this black Mercedes 
was flying down the oncoming traffic lane along that stretch. | went to 
ram it, hoping to stop 5 centimetres away from it. It stopped right in 
front of me and right at the last moment | saw the number plate — 018. 
| said, “It was your car. Borya, what were you up to in Russia? Now 
you're up to the same tricks in London, and you say that the Russians 
aren't capable of order? Your name is chaos. Got it?” 


Aven: Were you in contact with him for the last few years before 
his death? 


Dorenko: | visited him, he invited me. He needed to test some 
ideas out on me. He would invite me every three months or so to 
London. Until 2008, when | formally ended all relations with him. 

Aven: Why? 

Dorenko: Because, to be honest, it already seemed like a dead 
end to me. The fact that he always had these Chechens and 


Ichkerians around him the whole time. | really argued with him over 
that. 


Aven: Did you think that he could have killed himself? 


Dorenko: No, never, never in my life. 


Mikhail Fridman (continued) 

A doomed strategy 

Fridman: Berezovsky’s development, in logical terms, was 
unavoidable. The fact that he came into conflict with the authorities 
was also unavoidable. It was simply a question of time. 


Aven: He was actually a rational person, though. It’s strange, isn’t 
it? 


Fridman: | don't think he was an entirely rational person. 

Aven: You always said that he would end badly. 

Fridman: | remember that | always used to say that. | just think 
that Berezovsky was a person with a doctrinaire approach. You 
couldn't call him a rational person. He had, for example, a doctrine 
which you know perfectly well: that the world is ruled by 20 families in 
America. Well, that's complete nonsense. 


Aven: Yes, of course. 


Fridman: He was a complete doctrinaire. He had a picture of the 
world in his head that was pretty far from reality. Nevertheless, he 


profoundly believed in it. He was a strange combination — on the one 
hand, when he was engaged with a specific person, he could focus on 
that person and, as it were, fit into his world, find points of contact with 
him. On that selective level. But on the level of a general picture of the 
world — he didn’t think about that a lot and as he didn’t have any 
systematic form of education his conception of the world was 
sometimes naive, and sometimes it was simply horrific. He had 
absolutely no understanding of how the world is organised. 


So, | would put it like this: at the level of contacts with specific 
people, Berezovsky could achieve major results. But when it wasn’t 
about specific people and it was about a certain picture, his strategy 
was weak. That, actually, was the main problem in all his conflicts with 
the authorities. Strategically it was clear that opposing the authorities 
in Russia, taking into account its history and traditions, is in principle 
impossible, ultimately. But tactically, it seems that opportunities arise. 
In my view, Khodorkovsky made the same mistake in some sense. 
They thought that they had such a good understanding of specific 
people — Ivanov, Petrov, Sidorov382 — who were responsible for 
certain things that they could reach an agreement, either with cash or 
in some way or another. They thought that it wasn’t dangerous to play 
these games. Tactically, they thought that they were very strong. Their 
practical experience showed that every time they easily came to an 
agreement on what they needed with specific people. But they couldn't 
do anything about the general pattern, which is that you can’t fight 
against the system in Russia. 


Aven: They started out in a period when there was effectively no 
system. 


Fridman: Yes, and even now there isn't... In the 1990s, it was 
absent only up to a certain point. Berezovsky still got kicked out of his 
position as deputy secretary of the Security Council. 


Aven: The era was already changing then. 

Fridman: | don’t think it was even down to that. In fact, you see, 
the state power machine in Russia is old and, basically, rusty, but it 
can, nevertheless, perhaps ineffectively, make certain moves. 

Aven: And sooner or later it will break you down. 

Fridman: It’s impossible to break that machine because it’s a 


reflection of ideological orientations dating back many hundreds of 
years. The sacral, divine origins of power. And for a rootless 


cosmopolitan to come along and break the Russian authorities — 
that’s just an unrealistic story. Unrealistic. And Berezovsky, and Gus, 
and Khodorkovsky — they got clobbered over that. They thought: 
That’s it, we’ve got our hands on everything. They didn’t understand 
that the conception of the nature of power, which is of a sacral, 
mystical nature, is stuck in the minds of society — among the 
bureaucrats, among the average citizens. And any encroachments on 
power by people who haven’t been anointed are doomed to failure. Up 
to a certain level, the authorities are flexible, they can squeeze their 
way through. But at a certain point, when it really becomes dangerous 
for the authorities themselves, it straightens back out like a spring. 


Aven: In fact, it wasn’t even the authorities that pushed Borya 
aside in the 1990s. He’d already lost contact with his own friends. 


Fridman: Well, with respect, they’d also lost contact in just the 
same way. Despite the fact that in 1996, to a large extent, he saved all 
his friends — Valya, Tanya383 and so on. And he saved Yeltsin to a 
large extent. 


Aven: He played a major role in 1996, of course. Thanks to him, a 
consolidation of business and government took place. 


Fridman: Oh yes, he played a huge role in that story. But despite 
all their human devotion to him — they even regarded him with a sort 
of piety, like a guru — despite all of that, realising that he was going for 
the holy of holies, for power in itself, they weren't prepared to listen to 
what he was telling them. Why did Roman replace him? Because 
Roman wasn’t aspiring to that. Roman was prepared to accept the holy 
essence of Russian power. He actively played along with it; he played 
the role of a good friend, an adviser, someone who'd bring the bullets. 
But not someone who actually wields that power, right? But 
Berezovsky actively demonstrated that he wanted to wield it. That’s 
why | think it was a doomed strategy. 


Aven: You said very early on that he was doomed. And at the end 
of the 1990s it was already clear to many. 


Fridman: It seemed that way because that strategy, in Russian 
history, has always led in one direction. There are a lot of examples 
and they are all fairly clear-cut. 


Demyan Kudryavtsev (continued) 
‘We sold you too’ 
Aven: Why did you leave Berezovsky? 


Kudryavtsev: It happened after 2003. It was a formal thing. | had a 
position in a company, the board of a company, offices next door to 
each other. But | started disagreeing with Berezovsky very early. 
Russian politics is non-polar: by disagreeing with him, | didn’t start 
agreeing with the Soviet authorities. | didn’t go there, but | left him. 


The first time | disagreed was when Selezynov, after United 
Russia’s victory, became speaker of the Duma. That was the first 
political warning sign, a little thing. It was a necessity in order to divide 
up the cabinet positions the right way. In order for the communists to 
vote the right way, they wanted Seleznyov. Absolutely everyone 
understood that Seleznyov was a marker, just a non-entity, you just 
needed to throw him under the bus and in return you’d get the right 
committees. But as a literary person rather than a political person, | 
thought the position of the speaker was extraordinarily important. 


Aven: | agree. It shapes the atmosphere. 


Kudryavtsev: It’s like the significance of the Soviet anthem. An 
important, high-ranking person from the presidential administration 
said, “I’m sick and tired of you and your anthem. We adopted that 
anthem and nobody noticed how we got the first round of the law on 
land through. The most capitalist law in this space”. 


Aven: Typical logic for Chubais. It’s just mistaken. 


Kudryavtsev: It’s a disgraceful logic. As a result, we’re now ina 
situation where the law on land can be reconsidered, but the anthem 
can't. 


Aven: That simple idea, unfortunately, wasn’t seen by the masses. 


Kudryavtsev: Berezovsky developed from a person who didn’t 
understand that into someone who did in five years. But | was already 
completely jaded. Especially as the circle was shrinking; the emigration 
began in 2000. He carried the responsibility for all the decisions, but 
the number of people present was getting smaller and smaller. If you 
believe that you bear responsibility for them, you get worn down more 
and more under that load. 


Aven: After 2000, he stopped being important. You understood 
that he wasn’t very important anymore. Undoubtedly, he didn’t fully 
understand that. He only realised very late. 


Kudryavtsev: First and foremost, | don’t understand the premise. 
Berezovsky was incredibly important for the country but in a different 
role. And he didn’t notice the change in role immediately. But | noticed 
earlier. 


In some sense, Berezovsky became the main opposition figure. His 
function was to say what needed to be said and what no one else was 
prepared to say. On the other hand, he tainted everything he said. He 
destroyed it all. Both are incredibly important roles. Because, 
essentially, Berezovsky articulated the standard, liberal, Anglo-Saxon 
model which is founded on basic rights. Someone had to articulate it. 


It's important who articulates it. That may be the most important 
thing. But on the other hand, at the same time, he was the person who 
made it impossible for everyone else to articulate it after him. 


Aven: Correct. To put forward political and social ideas, to work in 
public politics as a whole, you need moral authority. That's why | don't 
write texts — with my biography, working in social and political 
journalism here [in Russia] is impossible. That’s what, for example Alik 
[Alfred] Kokh, who also writes texts, doesn’t understand. Berezovsky 
had no moral authority. In that sense, his articulation of liberal values 
wasn't just useless — it was damaging. The fact that, to a large extent, 
he became a symbol of liberalism was purely detrimental for liberalism. 


And so, having understood that, you didn’t part ways with him until 
2003? 


Kudryavtsev: Of course. He was a person | was very close to, 
someone | couldn't leave in a difficult situation. Which he, from my 
point of view, was making worse. 


So, for a very long time | didn’t have a choice, primarily a moral 
choice. And | would never have had one if he hadn't let me go, ina 
certain sense. He sent me on a job to Russia from which there was no 
return. 


There was an incredibly interesting conversation when Badri was 
selling Kommersant. This was in 2006, but the logic was the same as it 
was in 2003, | just can’t tell the whole story. | was on his side of the 
table when discussing that deal. 


Aven: Usmanov bought it? 


Kudryavtsev: At first nobody knew who was buying it. But 
someone was, and there’s a huge legal procedure to go through to do 
that. It involves some certain ‘agreements’ that have to be set down on 
paper. | did all that, and then I said, “All right, Badri, what am | going to 
do now?” By which | meant, of all the different tasks in hand, which 
one should | get on with? To which Badri replied, “Hang on, Demyan, 
you don’t understand. We sold you too”. 


| wasn’t offended, because it’s a kind of half-joking phrase. But the 
idea it contains was entirely correct. Getting rid of assets at a certain 
point came to mean getting rid of people, losing zones of responsibility, 
friends and everything else in the world. Do you remember the folk 
rhyme? “A willow droops over the river, its head hanging low, | sold my 
assets, SO now you can f**king go”. At some point, it became 
impossible to talk to Berezovsky because the blocks of ice were 
breaking off, and you were on them. 


Alexander Goldfarb (continued) 

‘Dear Volodya’ 

Goldfarb: When Putin got elected, he used the same phrase in a 
conversation with me that he told you: “Everything’s all right. Our guy 
is in power”. 

Aven: Yes, he said that. 


Goldfarb: “Time to start work on the internet”, or something like 
that. 


Aven: Or go off with the girls. 


Goldfarb: Yes, he went off to get some rest with Marianna. Some 
say that Marianna was to blame for everything, because she took him 
out of Moscow and at that moment it was explained to Putin that he 
didn’t need Boris at all. 


Aven: | think that Putin never needed him at all. 
Goldfarb: Perhaps. Putin would have understood that later. In any 


event, when Boris came to the inauguration — it was on 7 May — 
everything was in order. But he came for one day and then left for the 


Caribbean. During that period, | met him in Paris and he said, 
“Everything’s all right, everything’s wonderful”. Later he phoned me 
from Paris or from somewhere in London and said, “Listen, in America, 
can your president replace a governor?” | said, “Of course not, that’s 
impossible”. “Do you know what that lot have come up with? They’ve 
come up with the idea that the president can replace a governor. I’m 
getting on a plane and flying to Moscow to sort this process out. You, 
in the meantime, please, find me some references from the American 
laws where it’s explained why the president can’t replace a governor’. 
And so, in those four months that he was away, it all happened. 


Aven: The open letter was about that time? 


Goldfarb: The open letter was after he came back. And | played 
an active, intensive part in its preparation. 


Aven: | think that this was the turning point. Remind me of the 
contents. For example, was it addressed “Dear Volodya”? 


Goldfarb: It really did say “Dear Volodya” in the letter384. And 
there was the epigraph: “Plato is my friend, but truth is a better friend”, 
which he thought up. And there was a fairly large text in which the 
value of checks and balances was explained, including the federal 
construction of the state. But not just the state — the opposition and 
everything else too. It was written by a creative team that | played a 
part in. Boris, of course, corrected and took part in everything, but he 
didn’t change much because he agreed with everything. The letter was 
sent to Putin personally. Then Putin called him in (this was all at the 
end of May) and said, “I’ve read your letter, we don’t agree with it”. He 
was talking back then about federal reform, about the right of the 
central authorities to appoint and dismiss governors. Boris said, “Well, 
then, we're going into public opposition”. Putin answered him dryly, 
“Well, that’s your business”. Boris came back and said, “We’re going 
into public opposition”. | sort of organised the writing of the document. | 
said, “Boris, if you come out in open opposition, in a year’s time you'll 
either find yourself in emigration or in prison”. Attacks on NTV and the 
like had already begun. | said, “You don’t have the strength or 
resources to fight him. But if you do that, l'Il gladly take part — 
because | like nothing better than fighting against the authorities”. | 
was young back then, but now I’m afraid of the authorities. And he 
said, “No, no, the governors will support us”. There were no genuinely 
theoretical foundations behind that, he was studying that when it all 
happened. 


When the letter was published it didn’t have “Dear Volodya” in it. | 


remember clearly, he wrote Vladimir Vladimirovich” or “Dear Sir”. 


Aven: Perhaps I’m wrong, but | think there was a public use of 
“Volodya”. 


Goldfarb: That may have been later385. But in that letter in 
Kommersant, the form of address was changed. The “Dear Volodya” 
form in the personal letter was enough as it was. | don’t know Putin, so 
it’s difficult for me to say. That it was changed in Kommersant to a 
more formal form of address is absolutely certain. The thing is, though, 
that there was a different backstory behind that — a few months 
earlier, Borya had personally, together with Shabdurasulov, flown from 
governor to governor convincing them to drop Luzhkov and switch to 
United Russia. 


Aven: To Putin. 


Goldfarb: To [Sergei] Shoigu, actually. But yes, to Putin. He said 
to them, “If Primus [Primakov] gets in he'll twist your heads off, he'll 
remove the autonomy and independence that Yeltsin gave you. And 
Putin — he’s a Yeltsin man — he'll do whatever you want. He'll give 
you the opportunity to rule in your domains’. 


Borya was able to convince people; they believed him. And then a 
month after they (which is to say Putin) came into power, they came 
forward with federal reforms and started to lay down the law to the 
governors. Borya, naturally, was indignant, because that wasn’t the 
way things were done. He'd promised the governors. And that was, 
probably, the main reason why he went after Putin. But the theoretical 
basis — liberalism, federalism, the division of powers, checks and 
balances — we put all that together. 


Aven: He promised things that he couldn’t deliver because of 
Putin’s position. 


Goldfarb: And Putin, basically, sent him packing, letting him know, 
“I'm the president here, not you”. 


Aven: Which was actually the truth. 


Goldfarb: And Boris decided to create a front out of the governors. 
He left the Duma then and again started to organise the governors in 
opposition, but now in opposition to Putin. The governors, naturally, 
ran off in fright and then he was left without any resources to prove 
that he still had some power apart from television. 


And that’s when the episode with the Kursk happened. Following 
the Kursk incident, he was called in by Voloshin — Voloshin confirmed 
this in court in the Abramovich case. He described it exactly the same 
way | wrote about it in my book386. They called him in and said, “Give 
us the ORT shares”. He said, “Get lost!” They said, “Then we'll send 
you to Butyrka [Prison], the same way as Gus’. And it all began. 


Again, you can look at it as a confrontation between two people 
with a lot of testosterone who are trying to prove to one another who is 
more dominant. And there’s a grain of truth in that. But, on the other 
hand — at the time, | was working on finding a theoretical basis for all 
of it — if we look at it from the point of view of authoritarianism and 
liberalism, then, of course, the autonomy of the regions, rather than the 
Kremlin’s vertical, a free press, free speech — these are basic liberal 
principles. 


Aven: From Putin’s point of view, and from the point of view of any 
normal leader, questions of power are always the most important. And 
tolerating rich people around you who will tell you how to run the 
country, which reforms need to be done, and doing it with the use of 
television broadcasts given to them by those in power — for him, that 
was totally impossible. | don’t even have any arguments to object with. 
It doesn’t matter what’s being discussed: federal reforms or some sort 
of liberalism. That’s how a government system works: putting up with 
pressure of that kind is absolutely impossible. Later, incidentally, the 
same was true of Khodorkovsky. 


Goldfarb: Petya, we're talking like in court, right? We agree on the 
factual substance? 


Aven: Yes. 
Goldfarb: And disagree on the interpretation. 
Aven: Yes. 


Goldfarb: When they say, “I am the state and anyone who argues 
with me is an enemy of the state...” 


Aven: Let them argue! But they don’t use the main channel that 
was given to them by the state for free. 


Goldfarb: But arguing from a position of weakness is pointless. 
You can only argue from a position of strength. 


Aven: That’s absolutely wrong. Boris Nemtsov, for many years... 
Goldfarb: Well, where is he now?387 


Aven: Nemtsov is a classic example, in my view, of a normal 
opposition activist. And he also irritates the authorities. We're having a 
very muddled argument, | think. Alik, you're right, of course, there 
should be checks and balances. Of course, it’s terrible that there aren’t 
any. But there should be other checks and balances, and not just three 
bags of money who’ve got all sorts of ideas about themselves and 
who’ve shared out the television channels. | really don’t like the fact 
that there’s no opposition and no civil society — that’s true. But you 
don’t create one like that. When the whole of the television medium is 
in the hands of the state that’s also a bad thing. But that’s an extreme 
case, and here one extreme case created another. 


Goldfarb: Then we can only choose the better of two evils. 


Aven: Actually, | just remembered how we lost the case to 
Berezovsky in 2006 in England. Do you remember what that whole 
episode began with? It began with the Kommersant newspaper. You 
know what the real essence of the issue was? 


Goldfarb: No. 


Aven: We thought, in exactly the same way, that television 
shouldn't be in one person’s hands, the Kommersant newspaper — 
the main newspaper in Russia at that time — shouldn't belong to one 
person, whether it was Berezovsky, Gusinsky or anyone else. We 
proposed the creation of a consortium of five or six groups with an 
entirely independent person as the editor-in-chief. What we actually 
wanted was an independent newspaper. We were confronted by a 
furious attack from Berezovsky over this: threats, bribing of journalists, 
after which he really threatened Fridman, as you know, and he said 
something to me too. After Fridman spoke about this, Boris took the 
case to court and we lost. The same thing happened with ORT. We 
refused to take part in TV-6 at a certain time for the same reasons. We 
saw that there was one dominant figure and the others would only be 
providing the money. Gusinsky was only interested in money, while 
with Berezovsky it came with bows on. But it all boiled down to the 
same thing — power and money. Kommersant was the first example. 


Goldfarb: | can’t comment, | don’t know about Kommersant. But if 
we look at it with a little bit of perspective, there’s an obvious fact: we 
had a fairly free press. But now it’s been, basically, entirely 


suppressed. 


Aven: Yes. But if that freedom — that channel, ORT — had not 
been in Berezovsky’s hands at the time that Putin came in, and it had 
been in the hands of 15 people, it would have been a totally different 
outcome. It’s action and reaction. When you're a super-oligarch you try 
and rule the country on your own, and that unavoidably ends up with 
authoritarianism on the other side, in the state. 


Goldfarb: What do you mean, “to rule the country”? Berezovsky 
wasn't even close to being that. He wanted to rule the country through 
Putin and he got nowhere with that. And we've ended up with what 
we've ended up with. 


He wanted to be Russian 


Aven: From the point of view of ideals, Berezovsky was, of course, 
a very Russian person. He didn’t have a clear Jewish conception of the 
world — that this is like that, and this is like that. He was very flexible 
in his beliefs of what was right. And that, of course, is a very Russian 
story on the one hand. On the other hand, what was Jewish about him, 
in your view? 


Goldfarb: What was Jewish about him? Well, the thing is, 
Jewishness isn’t just defined by our internal feelings, it’s also down to 
an attitude to the external world. If you’re a Jew, you’re a Jew by 
default, because calling yourself a Russian, even if that’s what you 
feel, looks fairly strange in the eyes of the majority of the public. 


Aven: Do you think Berezovsky worried about not being Russian? 
Goldfarb: | think so, yes. 


Aven: | can honestly say that it’s definitely “yes”, because he told 
me about it. He said, “If | weren’t Boris Abramovich but Boris 
Alexandrovich, I’d definitely become president of the country”. 


Goldfarb: But then he wouldn't have been who he was. It’s a 
slightly different story. As Gus once said, “A Russian Jew has two 
hearts — one is over there, the other is here”. And then it turned out 
that Israel was, perhaps, the only country that let him in, despite a 
major diplomatic campaign. They tried to drive him to Britain so that he 
wouldn't travel anywhere, and as a result, he couldn't go to a single 


European country or to America. 
Aven: The Americans wouldn't give him a visa, right? 


Goldfarb: Nope. | ran around lots of times working on that, and 
they said to me, “Why should we give him a visa and annoy Putin, who 
will take it as a personal insult? What has he done for us that means 
that we should give him a visa?” But the Israelis simply ignored all of 
that. As they did with Nevzlin as well. And when Boris went there and 
took a look at the country, a certain positive, Jewish sense of himself 
appeared. For him, from childhood, it had always been negative. 


Aven: He wanted to be Russian. 


Goldfarb: Yes, Berezovsky was a little Jewish boy in that situation, 
before he became a member of the elite who had a way to respond. | 
mean, in his internal dialogue. But later — people grow up, after all — 
he realised the value, not just the mercantile value, of being part of the 
Jewish world. | think he ended his days halfway there. On the other 
hand, | never understood his switch to Russian Orthodoxy. But that’s 
because I’m not a religious person at all. 


Aven: Boris wasn’t in any way a religious person either. 


Goldfarb: No. Boris was a person whom you couldn't define 
unambiguously. When I’m asked, “What’s your attitude to religion?” | 
say, “ld happily get christened for a couple of weeks, then switch to 
Islam, and then try something else, like Boris”. That’s because, in that 
moment when he thought about God, or about the Orthodox faith, or 
about something like that, he was genuinely religious. Then it would 
pass in an hour and a half or so. Just as it did with girls. He was in love 
with almost all of his women. 


Aven: But not for long. Could you really entrust power in the state 
to a person like that? 


Goldfarb: No. You can’t trust a person like that. 
Aven: But you were with him, you helped him to take that power. 


Goldfarb: | don’t think he had it. 


Yuri Felshtinsky (continued) 


‘We’re going to make a president’ 


Felshtinsky: | remember one of our funny conversations, an old 
one, one of the first. Berezovsky and | were flying on a plane, sitting 
opposite one another, and he said, “You know what? It looks like we’ve 
finally found a person. We’re going to make a president. Well, you 
probably haven't really heard about this. Putin, Vladimir Vladimirovich. 
Well, our guys called me in, we all got together, and they say, “Borya, 
we've decided to make Putin president. You have to establish a 
relationship with him, you know him, it seems”. So, they sent me to 
kind of be with Putin. Well, | can’t, | get bored. You know why Roman’s 
great? You tell Roman, “Roman, we need this person to be one of us”. 
And Roman will sit down with you, take you by the hand, he'll stroke it 
and look you in the eyes. And that will last two weeks. And in two 
weeks you'll understand that yes, you're his”. That’s the story about 
how they sent Berezovsky to Putin to charm him. 


And then, after 2000, Boris is in London and the direct opposite is 
needed — Putin has to be replaced. And a kind of reverse story 
begins: dizzying success, but now it’s a negative success. Now, with 
the same resources, the same money, the same television resources, 
you have to remove the president that you put in place. A difficult task, 
but doable, from Berezovsky’s point of view. 


But that wasn’t what astonished me, it was that Boris, either 
sincerely or insincerely, wanted to inspire some sort of hope in 
everyone around him. Maybe Boris didn’t see that clearly. He gave a 
load of interviews... 


Aven: About Putin not being there much longer? 


Felshtinsky: Yes, that Putin would resign. At some point, already 
in London, we meet again and | say, “Borya, can you really do what’s 
needed to get Putin to leave his post?” He says, “Yura, he won't leave 
— he'll run!” | said, “Borya, well, maybe there’s something that | just 
don’t see”. 


Aven: Yes — “You don’t get it’. 

Felshtinsky: “Of course, you don’t get it, you don’t have to 
understand anything. I’m telling you — he'll run! He'll run!” And it went 
on like that for several years. 


Aven: | heard those stories from Berezovsky. He said to me, “Putin 
will soon be gone, the governors will remove him”. | think there was an 


element of egging on his allies. It was the same in his youth when he 
promised that everyone would earn a billion. But maybe he really 
believed it... | don’t know. 


Felshtinsky: On the one hand, he believed it, on the other, he put 
a lot of effort and money into it. Into the creation, for example, of the 
Liberal Russia party, which had a rating in the polls of 1 per cent. | said 
to him, “Boris, why are you wasting your time and money on that? 
They don’t stand a chance”. “Oh, you don't get it, at the parliamentary 
elections we'll get a majority, you'll see”. And there would never be a 


debriefing or analysis. 


Aven: The past simply didn’t exist. We’ve said that one of the 
reasons for Putin’s popularity was that he was very close to the 
Russian people. In general, Berezovsky’s characteristics were also 
very national. The absence of reflection — that is, after all, a very 
Russian national trait. Russians don’t really show any great interest in 
their own history, they only see it as some sort of ideologeme, rather 
than genuinely comprehending it. 


Felshtinsky: Several times, | would try and analyse something 
with Berezovsky as a historian, so that mistakes wouldn't be repeated. 
On the other hand, fussing around and an inability to focus — they’re 
very Jewish traits. So, | think that he combined the best parts of both 
peoples. 


Aven: As for his positive qualities, everyone sees a rare bravery. 
Even living in England, he wasn’t afraid of anything, as | understand it. 


Felshtinsky: He wasn’t afraid of anything. He was generally 
reckless, he was bold, even thoughtless with regard to his bravery, so 
you can’t even call it bravery — it was more like stupidity. He didn’t 
have any brakes. One time, he nearly crashed in Switzerland. 


Aven: And once in Russia — on a snowmobile38s. 


Felshtinsky: Absolutely right. I’m not sure that it would be right to 
call it bravery. And at the same time, it was important for Boris that he 
have an entourage, security. A motorcyclist would go out first, then the 
first car with bodyguards, then he would come out, then the second car 
with bodyguards. In Britain, | think, even the prime minister didn’t drive 
around like that. 


The first motorcycle would drive out to check the route. Why check 
the route in London? There was probably a degree of overkill. There 


could have been less. | couldn’t go to see Berezovsky without making 
a call and agreeing in advance. That was impossible in principle. | 
could fly to London, phone, say that | was in London and ask if we 
could meet. But, | repeat, when you’d been through all that and you 
were one-on-one with him, it was all fairly simple. 


Die trying 


Aven: When Boris left Russia in 2000, you carried on as his 
biographer? You didn’t follow him to London; your family returned to 
America, right? 


Felshtinsky: Firstly, he didn’t leave immediately. He wasn’t in 
Moscow half the time anyway, and then he left for a longer period, first 
to France and then to London. But we came back from Russia in June 
1999. 


Aven: So, you spent less than a year there, effectively. Your family 
didn’t want to live in Russia? 


Felshtinsky: No, it wasn’t quite like that. The thing was, by that 
time it had already become clear that it was Putin who would make the 
next president. | realised that there wouldn't be anything else for me to 
do at Boris’s side. 


Aven: But what about the idea of writing a biography and being a 
chronicler? 


Felshtinsky: If I’m being honest, we spoke about that subject once 
back then, in July 1998, and we never went back to that idea. But | 
really did keep a database, | collected everything about him honestly 
and accurately. 


Aven: Are you going to write the book? 


Felshtinsky: Now that he’s gone, basically, | plan on writing the 
book. But during that period, it became clear that | hadn’t been hired to 
write a book, and that topic had died out. On my stupid, naive part, | 
tried to help Boris develop some new platform. | quickly realised that 
he wasn’t interested in any of that, that it wasn’t about democracy, it 
wasn’t about capitalism. It wasn’t clear what it was about at all. And 
when it became clear that they would be making Putin the president, it 
was then that | realised that | definitely wouldn’t be able to achieve 


anything with Boris. 


| wrote a memo, a fairly tough one. | really liked, in moments of 
principle, to write memos of that kind to Berezovsky, so that | would 
have a record of it on my computer. It included the line “Boris, you’ve 
gone mad. You and Badri will rot in prison. And it will start on the exact 
day Putin becomes president”. That phrase, it seems, got to hima 
little, and he stopped communicating with me. If | remember correctly, | 
wrote that memo in April, 1999. 


Aven: No, Putin wasn’t in place in April. Putin appeared in the 
summer. | think it was probably May or June. 


Felshtinsky: Yes, we left in June, that’s right. Perhaps it was in 
May. 


When | wrote to tell him that | was flying out the next day, on the 
eve of my departure | got a phone call from the house where he 
received people: “Yuri Georgievich, Boris Abramovich would like to see 


” 


you”. 


| took a taxi to go and talk with him. “So, you’re leaving?” | said, 
“Borya, I’m leaving now, whatever happens: we've already packed our 
suitcases, we've got tickets”. He said, “Listen, | really regret that you’re 
leaving. | feel really comfortable in your company and | like you. But 
there are things that you don’t get. You’ve lived in America for too long, 
and this is a different country, and it’s really changed. And I can’t help 
you in any way here”. | said, “Borya, I’m really bad at dealing with 
abstractions. You have to be more specific with me. Can you give me 
one glaring example of my inability to understand what’s happening in 
Russia?” 


He said, “Yes. You remember your memo about Putin? You 
remember what you wrote to me, that Badri and | would rot in prison?” 
| said, “I remember”. “Yuri, do you need some more examples? I’ve 
known Putin for 10 years. He’s my friend. You write to me about my 
friend that when he becomes president he'll put me in prison. Do | 


need to do any more explaining about how you don’t get anything?” 


| said, “Borya, if you want to think Putin is your friend, no problem. 
The real question is whether Putin thinks you're his friend. That’s your 
business. But Putin is a man of the system. And when he becomes 
president, he will embody the system and that system will definitely put 
you and Badri in a cell. | don’t know why you’ve got any problems with 
that”. 


Aven: Did you ever come back to that conversation? 


Felshtinsky: We came back to that conversation very often, even 
though Boris really didn’t like any postmortem analysis. And we came 
back to it on his initiative, not on mine. His commentaries went like 
this: “Yuri, if d Known it would have been like this, | would have died 
trying, but Putin wouldn't have become president”. 


Aven: It’s doubtful that he could have pulled it off. 


Felshtinsky: Yes. “But | didn’t know it would turn out like this”, “I’d 
have died trying” — that was the maximum extent of his involvement in 
a certain action. So, perhaps, if he really had “died trying”, Putin might 
not have become president. 


Aven: In your opinion, how did it come to pass that Boris had in his 
hands all the resources to allow him — at least in his fantasies — to 
appoint and dismiss presidents? 


Felshtinsky: It’s well-known how it happened. For the financing of 
the 2000 elections, two instruments were created — this was another 
brilliant idea of Boris’s. “Boris Nikolayevich, we won the 1996 elections 
entirely thanks to you, Boris Nikolayevich, thank you very much. We 
have to think about the next elections”. That’s how Boris explained it to 
me, this isn’t just me dreaming something up. “For victory in the 2000 
elections, we need three instruments. First, it’s the people who are 
loyal to you, who will generate the right ideas for Russia, ideas that the 
country needs. But that’s us, you know all of us. Second, it’s money. 
We'll reach an agreement that Sibneft will finance the presidential 
elections in 2000. To that end, 50 per cent of Sibneft will be held by a 
talented young manager, Roman Abramovich. The other 50 per cent 
will be held by your trusted servant; you have no doubts about me, | 
hope, | just want you to know that all that money will be spent on the 
presidential campaign. Third, let’s give the ORT television channel to 
me again, your trusted servant, and you'll have the right to appoint the 
director’. That's how that instrument was created and it seems to have 
worked well. 


There was a really funny story, completely Russian. | don’t know 
how it was done bureaucratically or practically, but in 2003-2004, 
Sibneft somehow took part in Vladimir Vladimirovich Putin’s election 
campaign and at the same time Sibneft financed Boris, carried on 
paying him money which he used to develop his whole campaign 
against Vladimir Vladimirovich Putin. 


Aven: That’s why one of the goals of those in power was to cut off 
Berezovsky’s financing. 


Felshtinsky: That’s right. It worked out that Berezovsky was 
carrying out all those activities using Abramovich’s money. And when 
Abramovich bought his second 50 per cent from Berezovsky — it was 
because of this that Berezovsky took Abramovich to court, as we all 
know — a certain sum of money was deducted from that payment. It 
was $125 million, | believe. 


Aven: That had been spent on what? 


Felshtinsky: That’s what Boris asked (they communicated through 
Badri): “Why is it 125 million short?” And Abramovich, through Badri, 
replied, “Well, 250 million was spent on Putin’s election campaign. 
We're paying half each for the election campaign, so 125 is yours and 
125 is mine”. So, on top of all that absurdity, came the fact that toward 
the end he deducted the 125 million from Berezovsky that, it turned 
out, Berezovsky had spent on Putin’s election campaign. But, 
basically, that system in its entirety had actually been founded by 
Berezovsky. 


Aven: It has to be said that he had very successful followers. For 
example, Chubais, as head of the presidential administration: he 
began holding meetings about television on Fridays and that continues 
to this day. 


Felshtinsky: In a certain sense it went into fertile soil: for a large 
number of people, what Berezovsky thought up turned out to be very 
useful. Manipulating through television — that was Berezovsky’s idea, 
of course. 


Aven: | don’t think it was him alone. There were enough 
manipulators without him. 


Felshtinsky: Obviously, later Berezovsky tried to inflict a little 
vengeance on all those people. | remember that in one of his last 
interviews he said that the idea of using the Kursk against Putin was 
Ernst’s idea. | am actually certain that it wasn’t Ernst’s idea. 


Aven: | think it’s doubtful. 
Felshtinsky: l'm certain that it was Berezovsky’s idea and that in 


that interview he was just trying to make Ernst’s life a little bit difficult, 
that’s how he saw it. 


Frenzied blitzkrieg 


Aven: When Boris ended up in London, did his political views, his 
ideology — did they change in some way? 


Felshtinsky: He was always thinking up schemes, plots. He’d 
reshape his ideology to that end, he’d come up with it out of thin air, 
improperly and incorrectly. That block of liberals and ultra-right-wing 
nationalists. 


Aven: Prokhanov389 went to him in London. Did you talk with 
Prokhanov at Berezovsky’s? 


Felshtinsky: In person, Prokhanov is a very, very nice and 
intelligent man. There’s a certain category of politicians — and not just 
politicians — who, in person and in essence, are louts. But Prokhanov 
was an absolutely normal, adequate person. He just has a different 
ideology and philosophy but in every other respect, you could talk to 
him. There were some people you couldn’t do that with. 


And this led later to a pretty daring gambit. That was the episode 
with Rybkin. True, | only found out about the sabotage of the 2004 
elections after the fact. 


Aven: What was the idea? 


Felshtinsky: The idea was that Rybkin would disappear during the 
elections and, as one of the candidates had disappeared — and 
according to Berezovsky this wasn’t just any candidate, it was the 
leading candidate because he had the all-powerful Liberal Russia 
behind him — the elections couldn't be regarded as having been 
legitimate. That was the idea. 


According to Boris, at the very last moment, when Rybkin was 
already in Ukraine, someone whispered in his ear, “What are you 
doing, you idiot? They just want to kill you and bury your corpse. And 
then there definitely won't be any elections”. 


Aven: And he fled. 


Felshtinsky: Rybkin thought that there might be a grain of truth in 


those whispers, he took fright and reappeared. 
Aven: Did Rybkin and Berezovsky speak after that? 


Felshtinsky: | don’t think Rybkin went to London after that. 
Although maybe he went once or twice. They spoke on the telephone, 
| know that. But, basically, after that, there was no serious 
communication between them. Berezovsky always kept Rybkin as a 
kind of pocket president whom, if the opportunity arose, he would put 
in power. Berezovsky, or so he thought, had mastered the art of 
organising victories for his president. And to some extent, perhaps, he 
had mastered it. 


But, at some point, it seemed to me, and | think | was probably 
right in thinking this, that Berezovsky’s energy led to victory only if it 
corresponded with the direction that the authorities were taking. 


Aven: And with what history wants. 


Felshtinsky: What history wants is another matter. But 
Berezovsky, together with the Kremlin, was capable of achieving 
something, while Berezovsky in opposition could achieve nothing. 
Because Berezovsky’s frenzied blitzkrieg, when he wasn’t really 
capable of concentrating on anything, could act as an additional 
element to the Kremlin’s direction. But opposition is a long-term thing, 
it's a siege. And, Berezovsky, of course, didn’t have that in him. 


Vladimir Pozner (continued) 
‘He'll do us in’ 


Pozner: At the end of the 1990s | saw Badri far more often than 
Boris, before Boris left. | flew with him twice to New York, and we had 
really interesting conversations about how he saw Russia, his attitude 
towards Russia. That was before he left. 


He was extraordinarily optimistic about Russia. He said that it was 
an exceptionally talented nation, that it had a great future ahead of it. 
He didn’t say anything negative at all. That was unusual in comparison 
with many others who were grimacing. And he got excited about all of 
that without any help and it was just flowing out of him: Russia, Russia, 
Russia. 


Then he was forced to leave. When | went to England, and | went 
there fairly often, he would always find me. | mean that | understood 
that he found it interesting to talk to me, that Boris, as far as he could, 
was well disposed to me, he respected me. But it’s astonishing all the 
same the way he would find me every time and then we would always 
have dinner together and talk about all manner of things for a long 
time. He put forward his ideas about what would happen in Russia — 
that any day now Putin would be kicked out. 


Aven: Yes, that was his idee fixe. 


Pozner: It was simply, absolutely incredible! | had far closer 
relations with Badri Patarkatsishvili. Once Badri invited me to his 
estate over there, in England, and Borya phoned and said, “I want to 
come too”. He came along, we dined, and then: “Let’s go, | have to talk 
to you privately”, and again he’d start with the political conversations. 


His lack of understanding of the situation — | still can’t get my head 
round it. He simply, 100 per cent, didn’t understand what was 
happening in Russia, who Putin was — the person that, basically, to a 
large extent, he’d led to power. 

Aven: Well, to some extent. 


Pozner: He played a role. In any event, | remember what Badri told 
me about Putin: “He'll do us in”. 


Aven: Badri was more realistic. 


Stanislav Belkovsky (continued) 
Report on the oligarch elite 


Aven: What role did Berezovsky play in the preparation of your 
notorious denunciation of the oligarchs390? 


Belkovsky: Although Leonid Borisovich Nevzlin, as part of the PR 
campaign he was running, claimed that it was actually Berezovsky who 
ordered it from me, | can affirm that this wasn’t the case. On the 
contrary, Berezovsky and | fell out over it. 


Aven: How did your relationship get reestablished? 


Belkovsky: He was categorically against this undertaking. We 
didn’t talk for a year and only began talking again because of the 
brewing ‘Orange Revolution’ in Ukraine, where, he believed, | would be 
useful. The very fact that he phoned me at that point and said, “Old 
chap, let’s forget about it all, you'll be useful” — that’s classic 
Berezovsky too. 


Aven: Yes, he forgave people. He didn’t have any problems with 
that at all, it was all very simple. And he forgave himself just as easily. 


Belkovsky: | wouldn’t agree with that. During our many sessions in 
his dining room, in London already, he continually berated himself and 
listed the people he’d let down, despite not wanting to let them down. 
First and foremost, that was his family and friends. That didn’t mean 
that he planned on taking any steps in order to put the situation right, 
but it’s important to know, nevertheless, what he thought about it. 


Aven: That’s also pretty astonishing for me. 


Belkovsky: It’s just that he didn’t feel constrained with me, you 
see? He wouldn't have discussed that with you because he was on 
show with you. You see, he wasn’t afraid of any comeback from me, 
wasn’t afraid of showing his weak spots, because he understood that | 
wouldn't hit him in those weak spots. But when interacting with the 
world’s powerful people he was scared that they would find out about 
his weak points and hit them. 


Aven: Actually, I'd known him since my early youth, like Lyonya 
Boguslavsky. What you’re saying now is really unexpected for me, and 
| think Lyonya would find it that way too. Boris always blustered. | can’t 
imagine him snivelling about not having done something right. 


Belkovsky: | heard it with my own ears. I’d even say that he 
exaggerated the merits of the members of his family, because in the 
end he ended up a hostage to his kids and the husbands of his 
daughters. | don’t want to go any further on this topic. 

Aven: Yes, that’s his personal business. 


Belkovsky: | think it was all slightly blown out of proportion 
specifically because of a guilt complex. 


Aven: Have your own political views changed over the years? 


Belkovsky: Mine? They’ve changed, and more than once. I’m not 


ashamed of that because a person should change. A person grows 
older, he learns something new. 


Aven: | think it was Tolstoy who said that he wasn’t a nightingale 
that sings one and the same song for its entire life. 


Belkovsky: My views have changed, of course. But, you see, with 
age, with some grasp of reality and of myself, I’ve basically moved 
away from ideological issues. lve moved towards issues of 
individuality and psychology. For example, | think that Napoleon 
Bonaparte began the war in 1812 out of a feeling of guilt with regard to 
his lover, Maria Walewska, who gave birth to his eldest son, Alexandre 
Walewski. He was supposed to put him on the Polish throne, but he 
couldn’t put him on the Polish throne without crushing Russia. So, | 
think that the role of that kind of motivation in the life of a person is 
significantly underrated in the official historiography. 


Aven: Yes, that may be correct. 


Belkovsky: So, lm not really worried about ideology now. | don’t 
have a problem with a person who changes his views — on the 
contrary, | see that as a positive, that there are people who are 
capable of changing their views and aren’t hostage to them. 


Aven: You’re closer to Chubais than you are to me. He changed 
his views radically. | told Chubais that | haven’t changed my ideological 
preferences since 1992, but he’s changed them fairly drastically. He 
recommended Sputnik i Pogrom to me391, which is astonishing to hear 
from a man who was in our government in 1992. 


Belkovsky: Well, Anatoly Borisovich, | think, is also a hostage to 
his family situation to a significant degree. He needed to find himself a 
place. To some extent, Sputnik i Pogrom is a consequence of the 
aestheticism that his current wife has encouraged in him — for her, 
aesthetic values are far more significant than ethical values. 


Aven: Possibly. 


Belkovsky: Basically, Brodsky392 spoke about that in his Nobel 
lecture. So, we can’t say that this is a marginal point of view. It is one 
of the entirely acceptable and possible points of view. 


Aven: At the beginning of the 2000s, your thoughts on the oligarch 
elite and the merging of business and government were very natural. 
But now the regime for the merging of government and business has 


become even stronger. Why aren’t you writing reports about that now? 


Belkovsky: No, lm always talking about that. | don’t write reports 
about it, but it’s a question of form and not content. 


Aven: But Berezovsky really was a symbol of that merger and he 
wanted to be a symbol for it. 


Belkovsky: The whole point is that he wasn’t as much [of a 
symbol] as he wanted to be. 


Aven: No, to a large extent he was. He earned money on the basis 
of his relations with those in power. When Berezovsky got Sibneft in 
order, allegedly, to finance ORT — that’s a merger of money and 
power. And that’s amazing too: you, a person who has opposed that 
his whole life, were his friend. 


Belkovsky: You have to understand that | can be friends with 
people whose ideology is far from mine. | learned to separate that. | 
think that one of the big problems with the Russian people and the 
Russian person is a totalised perception: A person can only be good if 
they have the same views as you. 


Aven: I’ve written about that too. | think that people on the left are 
better as human entities than those on the right. At the same time, | 
think that socialism is a serious illness, but what can you do... On the 
other hand, | find it hard to imagine that | would spend a lot of time in 
the company of a supporter of Pol Pot or with an extreme communist. 


Belkovsky: It’s not about the ideology, it’s about it being 
interesting to be with that person. If he had been a primitive Pol Pots93 
supporter or a communist, of course, | wouldn’t have spent that much 
time with him. 


Yuli Dubov (continued) 
A horizontal person 


Aven: What do you think — why did it all really come crashing 
down? | mean Britain, losing all his money, the collapse of everything, 
after such a dazzling biography? | met Boris in the Kremlin at the 
beginning of 2000, and he absolutely frankly said to me that there’s 
nothing to be done there now because we've got our own president, 


we've got money coming out of our ears, we should go and get some 
rest and relaxation with the girls. An absolute sense that he’d simply 
grabbed fortune by the forelock. And then — bang! All of it... What do 
you think — what was the cause? 


Dubov: | don’t think anyone knows the right answer, because a lot 
of people asked Borya those questions on numerous occasions. And, 
of course, what he said to those people, we’re not going to take that 
seriously, right? 


Aven: How did he answer? 
Dubov: Well, he linked it to the complete collapse of democracy. 


Aven: That’s funny. Although you, of course, think that that worried 
him — | don’t believe it. 


Dubov: | think there could be all sorts of different reasons. Here’s 
the first that immediately came to mind when all that mayhem was just 
getting started. The thing is that Boris, as a political figure, represents 
a very large negative [in terms of his] absolute value. 


Aven: The absence of national spirit, first and foremost, a 
complete miscomprehension of the country. 


Dubov: That doesn’t matter — a negative. So, Putin plus 
Berezovsky is a far lower figure than Putin minus Berezovsky. 


Aven: So he wasn’t needed? 


Dubov: lm not a politician, | don’t understand politics. But for me, 
it was absolutely obvious that a certain point would be reached when 
they would part ways. | understood that as soon as Putin was elected 
president. Whether they really split up or only pretended to split up is a 
secondary matter — they had to separate. That’s the first reason. The 
second, as you said at the beginning: Boris was a horizontal person. 


Aven: Correct. 


Dubov: Borya is like a fish in water where there are different 
centres of influence and he can freely move from one centre to 
another, resolving something here that he couldn't resolve over there. 
Borya can't exist in a vertical system. | think that he was the first to 
realise that. And there is, perhaps, a third explanation: at some point in 
2000, Borya realised that he'd made the wrong choice. 


Aven: From whose point of view? Wrong in terms of which criteria? 
Dubov: That a weak person had been chosen. 
Aven: That’s how it seemed to him? 


Dubov: There were several junctures that Borya reacted to. The 
first was Putin’s reaction to the arrest of Gusinsky, when he “couldn’t 
get through on the phone to the general prosecutor”. The Kursk 
incident and the absolutely mystical fire at Ostankino.394 


Aven: Basically, | agree — the main reason was that absolutely 
nobody in there needed him any more. Borya didn’t add anything. 
Borya wasn’t needed by Abramovich, who in reality was the boss in 
the business. 


Dubov: Yes, that’s my first theory. 


Aven: And in politics, neither Putin, nor Abramovich, nor Voloshin 
— none of them needed him at all. That’s the first. The second thing is 
‘krysha poekhala’ as they say in Russia395— that element was also 
there. There are simple administrative rules. | don’t know if they should 
be praised or disparaged, but the president cannot be addressed with 
the familiar ‘ty’ form [of ‘you’], you just can’t do that in principle. It’s not 
a Russian, slavish tradition and it’s not a tradition of ‘the vertical’. 
When a person becomes president, even in the United States of 
America or wherever, the attitude of the surrounding people to him 
changes. You're not dealing with a person, you’re dealing with an 
institution. In America you don’t have the word ‘ty’... There was an 
American film about the president; he was played by Michael 
Douglas396. It showed the distance between the president and his old 
friend, who is now the head of the presidential administration... Gaidar 
and | had a really close relationship and we were young guys, but |, for 
example, believed that, even so, | couldn’t publicly address him as 
‘Yegor’. He’s the prime minister, he’s governing the country. These are 
just certain elements of culture. 


Dubov: Hang on, Petya. You mean to say that Borya’s problems 
which came up later were linked to him using the ‘ty’ form with Putin? 


Aven: | think that, without a doubt, he didn’t know how to interact 
with Putin. But that was just the beginning. Then the momentum of 
recriminatory offences and accusations got going. There were stylistic 
disagreements, of course, from the very beginning, and then Borya got 
stuck in a rut that was hard to get out of. He went around telling 


everyone how he’d made Putin president, although that didn’t match 
the reality in any way. And Putin had to listen to him, or otherwise he’d 
fail... 


Dubov: I'd like to make a slight objection. I’ve spoken to people 
who maybe didn’t hear it themselves but know from back then that 
Putin was grateful to Borya and said that Borya had done more for him 
than a brother would. That establishes a certain foundation for 
relations. 


Aven: | already told you that | don’t believe in the past. 


Dubov: | understand that, yes. That was the first thing | wanted to 
say. Secondly, if | say that at the foundations of the conflict lay a 
misunderstanding of the rules of the nomenklatura397, would you 
agree with me? Is that what you wanted to say? 


Aven: Yes. That’s one of the important factors. He’s lost it. Borya, 
undoubtedly, already had a seriously misguided sense of himself. As 
they say in Russia, he’d ‘otlete’398. If you allow someone to live 
outside the usual rules and talk to you like a pal, other people are 
going to behave in exactly the same way. I’m in no way trying to 
provide a justification for Hitler or Stalin, but the strict rules in 
behaviour with regard to the nomenklatura that were introduced in 
vertical systems are very natural. 


Dubov: | know of at least one person who spoke to Stalin with the 
familiar ‘ty form of address. 


Aven: | think Voroshilov399 and... | think that’s about it. There’s 
only one that | can remember. 


Borya had a belief in his uniqueness. At the same time, Borya’s 
business wasn’t managed by Borya, Badri and Roman did that. He 
treated Roman like a boy: “Roma, come over. Roma, bring me this or 
that.” But Roman provided the money, the money was earned by 
Roman, and by Badri. 


Dubov: Borya, at different periods in his life, maybe not for long, 
led a large number of people who weren’t among the lowest or 
stupidest around, and each of them comprised a serious individual. 
The fact that three quarters of them used the familiar ‘ty form and 
‘Borka’400 with him didn’t stop him in any way from leading them and 
achieving the goals that had been set. 


Aven: That’s right! That’s right! Because he had an exceptional 
belief in himself. 


Dubov: It wasn’t because he believed in himself, it wasn’t down to 
that. He could have been 300 per cent certain of himself, but if those 
people hadn't recognised his right to leadership and hadn't followed, 
then it wouldn’t have mattered a damn what term they used in 
addressing him — ‘vy, ‘ty, Boris Abramovivch, or some other way. If a 
formal address and a formal tone is what designates a right to 
leadership, then that’s a sorry story about the state of the current 
forces at play. 


Aven: That’s not what | said. | said that that was one of the signs. 
Borya was a person who, internally, was deeply conceited. Shrewd 
people undoubtedly sensed that. And that irritated them. Putin, in 
terms of his behaviour, is very shrewd, he has a good sense of 
peoples’ attitudes to him. He himself behaves very correctly. And | 
think that, to a large extent, the attitude towards Borya was linked to 
the fact that Borya didn’t understand that. 


Every day, Putin is responsible for 150 million people. And along 
comes this Borya, who really did do a lot for him, but who isn’t 
responsible for anything and doesn’t know the country at all. You 
shouldn't pop up on screen telling him what to do about the Kursk 
submarine, even if something has been done wrong. 


If you’re carrying 150 million people on your shoulders, if you’re 
responsible for them, then, no problem, you can call me Volodya, but if 
you aren't, you'd better call me Vladimir Vladimirovich. Lecturing the 
authorities, commentating, putting your opinion forward — of course 
you can do all that, but the general tone he took was wrong, in my 
opinion. 


Dubov: So, basically, if | express my opinion about what the 
authorities are doing in the wrong tone, I’m not allowed to do that? 


Aven: Using terms like “It’s all nonsense, rubbish, it has to be done 
differently” — you can’t talk like that. And the conversation has to take 
into account the difference in position, the difference in responsibility. 


Dubov: And you think that in limiting the right of a person to speak 
with the authorities the way he deems necessary you remain a 
democrat? 


Aven: Yes, of course. You have to talk to those in power, argue 


with them, but you shouldn't think that they are stupider than you are. 
The leadership is just like you. Borya had a profound sense that he 
was more intelligent. And it was from that position, in my view, that he 
began his conversation with Putin in 2000. 


It was the same with me, after all. Berezovsky was much older than 
me and was always lecturing me. At certain points, | would listen to 
him. Then, of course, it starts to build up and you start thinking, “What 
grounds have you got to lecture me?” That arrogance and the 
pretensions to rule the country were in no way what Putin needed and 
he in no way needed a lot of the advice that Boris was giving him. That 
pushed Borya out. And then he was in the rut that naturally led him to 
where he ended up. 


Moving to Britain meant setting himself automatically against Putin, 
simply in basic terms. You are against Putin. That’s linked to the loss 
of money, because being in the opposite camp to Putin meant an 
entirely inevitable split from Roman. It meant not being needed by 
Badri, with whom he would also have parted ways sooner or later. And 
so on. The rut began in 2000. If you just extrapolated from there you 
could already see back then how it would all end. 


Dubov: | agree with you, it all started in 2000. 


Kant and Berezovsky 


Aven: The rut led Boris to England, where you very soon found 
yourself with him. Here’s the question: Did he feel guilty about your 
fate? 


Dubov: We never discussed it. | think he did, yes. But | can only 
reach that conclusion using circumstantial evidence. Boris would tell 
me very often, “I love it in this country, | feel really good here. | really 
love everything around”. He calmed me down a bit by doing that. 


Aven: And in terms of help? He organised a business, he earned 
money, he paid you there? Apartments and so on... 


Dubov: Put it this way: He helped me to make money. 
Aven: Not just you, no doubt? Everyone, | think. 


Dubov: | don’t think so. He was surrounded by an enormous 
number of people. 


Aven: He probably helped some. He definitely wasn’t greedy. 


Dubov: You used the word ‘greedy’, right? | never saw a man in 
my life who hated money the way Berezovsky did. 


Aven: Yes, | understand that. 


Dubov: When a person loves money, if he gets a banknote in his 
hand he caresses it, he sniffs it. He thinks about it and he talks with it. 
If he’s tormented by hunger, he’ll put up with it for a long time before 
he parts with that banknote, and then he'll spend the rest of his life 
crying about it. Borya was always running out of money, irrespective of 
the amount, within half an hour of it having come into his hands. 


Aven: That’s actually one of the crucial qualities a person has to 
have in order to earn large amounts of money. You have to have a 
calm attitude to money. That’s one of the reasons why he was 
successful in the 1990s. A lightweight won’t win a big pile. How did he 
evolve in England? You're, in fact, one of the few people who was with 
him from the very beginning to the very end. 


Dubov: Well, first we had to fight extradition. Even before that, 
he’d taken Forbes magazine to court. Klebnikov401 had published an 
article headlined “Godfather of the Kremlin’402. Borya was offended by 
that article and he brought a legal action to court here, in London. 


Aven: He was already living here in London? 


Dubov: No, it was before 2000. | think the article was published in 
1999. Anyway, he took them to court here, in London. And after that 
case, | think, he suddenly saw a lighthouse in his life: he saw what an 
English court is. He thought, to hell with how a society is constructed, 
to hell with whether it’s vertical or not or horizontal and who stands at 
the head of it. If you’ve got that — the thing that’s called an ‘English 
court’ — everything else will be fine. And he fell in love with the English 
court like he’d never fallen in love with anything before. Later, when 
the extradition episode happened, he fell in love with it again. When 
you had your unfortunate incident with him, he fell in love with it a third 
time. And he carried on falling in love with it almost right up to the very 
end. 


Aven: But did he himself change? Or was he basically the same 
old Berezovsky as always? 


Dubov: He really changed. | would say that he became more 


pensive. In 2003 or 2004 he began to sit down and think. You’d go to 
see him and he was sitting there, it looked like he wasn’t doing 
anything. As he couldn’t deal with a computer in any way back then, 
he’d be looking into a book. That was a very uncharacteristic situation 
for him. 


The episode with Kant403 was utterly astounding: That was the first 
time | heard a precise definition from Borya. This was his argument: 
“You see, an object of faith can only be something that you can’t prove 
or disprove. Because if something can be proven or disproven then it 
is an object of knowledge and not belief. Can the world exist without an 
object of belief, with everything being proven or disproven? If such a 
world exists, that means that there probably is no God. But if we take 
Gédel's404 incompleteness theorem, we find that in any mutually non- 
contradictory and relatively complete system of axioms there is a 
proposition that can neither be proven nor disproven. Which means 
that there is an object of faith in any imaginable world”. 


He was awfully shocked when | told him that, basically, that’s what 
Kant said. He demanded that | immediately get him a copy of A 
Critique of Pure Reason405. 

Aven: So, he started to reflect. 

Dubov: That reflection wasn’t internalised, it wasn’t introspective. It 
was the sort of reflection that at first somehow passed him by and then 


he threw it out into the open and made everyone take part in it. It was 
purely Borya’s. 


Yelena Gorbunova (continued) 


Toxic 


Aven: Say a couple of words about Vladimir Vladimirovich. What 
was the relationship between him and Borya? 


Gorbunova: It was a good relationship. There were just too many 
people around who wanted to destroy those relations. 


Aven: Putin, it seemed to me, always liked Borya. That often 


happens when a relationship starts with a scandal — | mean the first 
episode in Petersburg — and then becomes good. What do you think, 
how did Borya manage to get himself into opposition? You must have 
thought about that and spoken with him about it. 


Gorbunova: Firstly, for some reason, he didn’t attach much 
significance to this detail. When the 1999 election campaign began, 
Yumashev, Dyachenko406 and Voloshin gave him an ultimatum and 
Roman passed it on to him: He had to leave the country so that he 
wouldn't be associated with that in any way. It was straight after the 
1999 parliamentary elections when he stood as a deputy. 


Aven: Why? None of them — neither Voloshin nor Yumashev — 
have said anything about this. 


Gorbunova: Because he’s toxic. Everything that’s linked to the 
name Berezovsky is scandalous and negative, so his name shouldn't 
be associated with the election campaign under any circumstances. 


Aven: And with Putin’s name? 


Gorbunova: Yes. At first, he left for a month, then he came back 
for his birthday and left again for another month and a half. 


Aven: But that wasn’t enough to go into opposition. How did he 
end up against Putin? Why? 


Gorbunova: Why, Petya?!? 

Aven: | think he went mad. 

Gorbunova: No, they'd just shut the man out from the process. 

Aven: All right, they’ve shut you out... Then sit quietly. 

Gorbunova: Do you associate that with Borya — sitting quietly? 

Aven: You mean he was offended. 

Gorbunova: It wasn’t even being offended. Borya, of course, 
wanted Putin to be elected, so that’s why he left. And he didn’t take 
part, he didn’t appear at all. Here’s the tool, ORT, use it any way you 
want, guys! The guys learned how to use it and said, “Why do we need 


Borya, if we can get by without him?” Borya said, “I’m prepared to 
hand ORT over to the state. No problem". He thought that, to an 


extent, it was his victory, despite the fact that he was removed from the 
process. 


Aven: Why did they start kicking him out? Envy, jealousy, or what? 
Gorbunova: | think all of that together. Someone’s complexes. 
Aven: Was Boris upset, surprised? How did he react? 


Gorbunova: He couldn’t understand it for a long time, even when 
he came here. He couldn’t understand the processes that had taken 
place during his absence. 


Aven: You think he felt bitter? 


Gorbunova: No... It’s hard for me to say. He wasn’t bitter, Petya, 
it’s just that all sorts of different events had taken place during that 
time. 


Aven: Which? The elections take place in March, Borya’s abroad 
somewhere, Borya comes back, Borya leaves, Borya has ORT. Well, 
just live your life! But he, totally unexpectedly, starts doing stuff. First 
he writes Putin a letter, then the Kursk business kicks off. How did it all 
work out that way? 


Gorbunova: Hang on... 


Aven: | think the Kursk incident really offended Putin and he 
thought it was treachery, a stab in the back. Borya, it seems, simply 
didn’t understand what he was doing. | mean when they showed that 
Putin hadn't gone there and then they sent Dorenko to Vidyayevo and 
he did a very anti-government interview there. 


Gorbunova: Yes, but Borya didn’t manage those processes. 
Aven: But at that point Borya was still at ORT. 


Gorbunova: He never was the head of ORT. Yes, he had the 
shares. But you couldn’t manage it in the way you understand it now. 
He very rarely got involved in those processes. He had a different 
style. In some local cases — Luzhkov, Primakov — yes. 


Aven: | think that the Kursk case was totally his story. Everybody 
thought that Dorenko was entirely Berezovsky’s man. That’s how they 
all saw it. 


Gorbunova: Well, everyone sees it in their own way. Undoubtedly, 
the Kursk was the first test — for the authorities, for Vladimir 
Vladimirovich as president, and for television, which now found itself in 
a new country. | think that both sides were right. It’s just that there was 
no balance between those sides. Vladimir Vladimirovich wasn’t ready 
for this event; he didn’t know how to react, and television reacted in the 
way it would have in the mid-1990s. It’s a definite certainty that 
Dorenko was out of control, though. In his own way, he’s insane and 
it’s difficult or even almost impossible to manage him. 


Aven: You think that Dorenko wasn’t just trying to catch the 
general tone of Berezovsky’s mood? 


Gorbunova: No. Listen, even back then ORT saw the attitude to 
Borya and they were already starting to move away from him. So, it 
would be strange to assume that the management of the ORT 
company was moving away but that one insane journalist, Dorenko, 
was listening to Borya. 


Aven: All right... But do you think that Borya, through his 
behaviour, gave a reason for him to be shut out? 


Gorbunova: Borya had a tendency to rile people up with his 
behaviour. 


Aven: Borya at some point began to believe that he definitely 
understood everything better than everyone else. | understand 
Voloshin and Yumashev and even Vladimir Vladimirovich — there’s no 
way it couldn’t have irritated them. Do you agree with that? 


Gorbunova: There was another important moment: when he left 
the Duma. It was a month before the Kursk. If you recall why he left — 
he didn’t agree, firstly, with the creation of seven federal districts407. 
And secondly, with the appointment of governors. He thought that that 
was a violation of the constitution. 


Aven: As far as | know, he visited Putin then and set his position 
out to Putin. And Putin didn’t agree with him. Yes, but was that really a 
reason to leave the Duma? 


Gorbunova: Why did he stage a walkout? | don’t know. 


His field of activity had narrowed 


Aven: You moved to Britain in 2001 ? 


Gorbunova: First we moved to France. Boris thought that he 
would go back. 


Aven: When did you get the sense that he wouldn’t return? | think 
it really became certain after Putin was reelected in 2004 or after 
Khodorkovsky’s arrest. 


Gorbunova: In my view, it was after the death of Litvinenko. 2006. 


Aven: So, before then it still seemed that everything could be 
turned back? Was he really a good friend of Litvinenko’s? 


Gorbunova: They weren't close friends, but, of course, he 
interacted very closely with him. 


Aven: How did Boris change here when you left? How, in general, 
did he take such a drastic change in status? You’ve always been in 
power, you've always been the chief, and then — bang! 


Gorbunova: It’s hard for me to say what he thought about status 
because we never discussed that. | think it wasn’t about status; life 
itself had changed, his vital activity had changed, the environment had 
changed, and that influenced him. His field of activity had narrowed. 


Aven: But there was Ukraine? 


Gorbunova: Listen, Ukraine was like... Of course, it was an 
interesting, bold project that he was passionate about, but it all ended 
very quickly. He got bored. So, of course, he tried to find something to 
apply himself to. 


Aven: Did Boris change little over the course of the years that you 
lived with him? 


Gorbunova: Little, apart from the final years. And even then, he 
didn’t change a great deal. It’s just that new qualities appeared that 
weren't there before. 


Aven: How did Boris’s relations with people change in emigration? 


Gorbunova: Those who he saw as friends stayed on the other 
side. 


Aven: Before our court case, his talk about Putin made me laugh, 
but it didn’t get in our way. After the court case, it really did change. 
But | understand, that really was a problem... You start accusing those 
who stayed behind because they’re traitors and they betrayed you too. 
Did he speak about that? 


Gorbunova: No, he didn’t speak about it. Of course, Borya was 
bitter, he was upset, but he probably thought that it would be better 
that way, with no connection with the past. He really did cut a lot off, 
and not just people. | think he thought that in order to adapt to being 
here, you had to do without a lot of things. And, on top of that, it was 
painful for him to meet friends who were living over there, who were in 
the environment that he wanted to be in. 


Aven: He really wanted to go back to Russia, or was it not that 
bad? He was torn? 


Gorbunova: He was comfortable here. But he felt uncomfortable 
because he wasn’t free, that he couldn’t go there. 


Yuri Shefler (continued) 
Downfall 
Aven: At what point did you realise that Borya’s star was fading? 


Shefler: | remember that time really well, but | don’t remember any 
specific dates. It was when Boris Nikolayevich had already handed 
over power, the acting president was Vladimir Vladimirovich Putin. 
Boris asked me to come to Courchevel408 — | was in the process of 
selling Nafta Moskva, | think, to Suleiman409 — and we discussed 
something. It was either the end of January or the beginning of 
February, Courchevel was absolutely empty. We met at La Cendrée, 
an Italian restaurant, we had pizza and discussed the political news. 
And Boris said to me back then, “Yuri, it's over. You realise that now 
power is ours for good?” 


| remember that moment well, and Badri backed him up, saying 
that at last we really had a free hand. 


Aven: It was the three of you, with Badri? 
Shefler: Someone else was there, | can’t remember exactly — 


there were three or four of us. And | thought to myself, but didn’t say 
out loud, “Borya, you'll be the first to suffer at the hands of those in 


power”. That thought really flashed up precisely, | remembered it. 


Aven: What did he say about what would happen with this power? 
What did he say about it? What was his take? 


Shefler: He said of Putin, “He’s our guy, a brother, a friend, we’ve 
got the same philosophy, we’re going to rule this country and put it in 
order, so, Yura, get ready, we have great work ahead of us”. To which 
| said, “Yes”. 


Aven: He didn’t say how he was going to rule? 


Shefler: No, Borya never went into details ever. He never had any 
details, he always spoke in general words, he would never speak in 
detail — neither in business nor in politics. But he was very satisfied, in 
a good mood. And he really did think he was going to rule the country. 


Aven: And you think that he wanted to rule? 


Shefler: | don’t think he thought about it any other way. He was 
certain that Putin would listen to him and take his lead. That’s to put it 
mildly. 


The benefits of a private plane 


Aven: You yourself started having problems with the authorities at 
the end of the 1990s or the beginning of the 2000s, as | understand it? 
| know that you had a dispute that continues to this day, about the 
Stolichnaya [vodka] brand. Perhaps you could tell us about that? 


Shefler: | can. | never thought that I’d be confronted with the 
problem of people taking me and slandering me as if I'd stolen 
something. Even though | bought it, as you know. | bought the 
company, it had almost gone bankrupt; | paid money to all the 
shareholders. There was the Patriarchate in there, and Yukos, and 
Onexim, and Moskomimushchestvo410, and many more — | settled up 
with all of them. | bought the company absolutely legally on the open 
market. Sorochkin411 and Santuryan412 buried the company, 
bankrupted it; | bought it, more or less sorted it out, and they decided 
to privatise it again. That took place with the participation of Zivenko413 
and Rotenberg414, they told Vladimir Vladimirovich that — well, it 
doesn’t matter... 


There was a really interesting situation: | went with 
Yevtushenkov415 to Denis Morozov4ié in his office. | came out of the 
office and my bodyguard said, “Yuri Viktorovich, they’ve seized our 
cars”. 


Aven: Right there? 


Shefler: By his office. They’d seized the cars, surrounded them 
and they were waiting for me. And he’s got non-departmental security 
forces there. | asked the guard, “Where’s the back door?” He was 
humming and hawing, then they took him by the lapels and he showed 
us where the back door was. We went over the fence, caught a taxi 
and ran away. | phoned my friends in the administration, | won’t name 
any names, and they said to me, “Come to the Kremlin straight through 
the Spassky Gate”. | said, “I’m in a taxi”. He said, “Give me the taxi’s 
licence number”. | said to the taxi driver, “Let’s go to the Kremlin, move 
it!” “What do you mean, the Kremlin? I’m not going anywhere!” “I told 
you to get a move on!” He’s scared and we go to the Spassky Gate. 
He drives up to the guard post, they look at his number and let us 
through. 


Yes, it’s funny... | had a talk and they told me, “They haven't got 
anything personal on you yet, you'd better leave. If something appears, 
it'll be even worse”. And so | left the country. 


Aven: You went to the airport? 


Shefler: | went straight to the airport and flew out. | flew out 
immediately, yes. 


Aven: All right. You left in 2002, right? 


Shefler: In June417. Then there was a story: it had been 25 years 
since we graduated from school. | studied in Moscow until Year 9, and 
then my mother was assigned to work in Kyrgyzia418 for two years, 
and | studied at Issyk-Kul for two years. Year 9, everyone was friendly, 
we were a really friendly crowd. We thought, where’s the best place to 
celebrate our anniversary, and we found a guesthouse on the shore of 
Lake Issyk-Kul. Sasha Mashkevich, my close friend, went to President 
Bakiyev419 and spoke with him so that | could spend the evening 
there. Sasha reached an agreement, | got a load of performers 
together, Genka Khazanov, Oleg Yankovsky, he was head of the 
Children’s Fund420. And I, naturally, was supposed to fly in. 


Aven: There still wasn’t a warrant out for your arrest? 


Shefler: No, | wasn’t on the wanted list. | flew out of Riga and | 
was on my way to Frunze421 in a private plane. All of my assistants 
were flying from Moscow on charter flights. Somehow, one of my 
classmates found my telephone number, which was also a miracle, 
phoned me on the plane and said, “Listen, Yuri, we’ve already flown in, 
we're just waiting for you. But the airport is surrounded by military and 
police personnel”. Akayev’s422 former boss is there to meet me and 
he, naturally, knows all the Kyrgyz security services people personally. 
He says, “Listen, we’re waiting for a Moscow businessman, but apart 
from you, no one’s flying in, and there’s a whole platoon here, and 
there’s also a military plane”. 


Aven: To take you to Moscow afterwards? 


Shefler: That became clear later. He said, “Best not to fly in, turn 
round”. | phoned Alik423, and | said, “Alik, | probably won’t be coming”, 
and he says, “Fly to Alma-Ata’424. “No, I’d better turn round, we’ll work 
it out”. And that was it, | went back. Mashkevich flew there. 


It turns out they’d made a deal with Bakiyev’s brother, who was 
running the security services. Our FSB sent a military plane to Frunze 
to get me, with a group of special forces, to seize me, put me ina 
plane and fly me to Moscow. Which they did, in fact, after me, with 
Senator Izmestyev425. He had also flown to see the premier in 
Kyrgyzia. 


Aven: With Izmestyev who’s in prison now? 

Shefler: They gave him a life sentence, in fact. So | was saved by 
the plane — it paid me back more than double the price | paid. | cried 
with them on the phone, they were bawling their eyes out on the other 
end of the line. And if it hadn't been for that, you’d probably have been 
going to Vladimir Vladimirovich to ask him to have me released. 

Aven: | doubt | could have helped... 


Shefler: Yes, it’s no certainty that you could have. 


Alternative history 


Shefler: | think Borya’s format for life was this: He was a very 
talented person in very limited, very specific situations. If it was a 
crisis, it really fired him up. 


Aven: It mobilised him? 


Shefler: No, it fired him up. He’d have an adrenaline spike and, it 
seems, the brain would somehow work to find, in that crisis situation, a 
grain that, perhaps, many couldn’t see because of fright. But it would 
electrify him to such an extent that he would look for the rational grain. 
That’s probably what made him so necessary in the 1990s because it 
was a time of crises. 


Aven: Yes. 


Shefler: It was everywhere: in the economy, in politics, in social 
life. Imagine, we’d grown up in the Soviet era, for us the party, the 
government, Lenin — they were so important... | remember when | 
told a joke about Lenin, people would say to me, “How can you do 
that? You can joke about anyone you want, but Lenin — he’s holy!” 
That’s how society was brought up. When all of that was gone, people 
didn’t know what to rely on. And he, of course, played the part of the 
villain to the maximum, that’s what | call it. He was a crisis man. The 
deeper the crisis in relations between people, in business, the more 
comfortable he felt. 


Aven: That’s a very accurate observation. In fact, in the calm 
future that has now been established in Russia, there was simply no 
place for him. That’s not just down to his relations with Putin. Nobody 
needed him: not his former business partner, and certainly not Putin 
and the authorities. 


Shefler: Well, if we were to model a situation, | think he could have 
been useful to Putin if he’d made use of his crisis qualities. 
Kissinger426 was the same, the government always sent him in where 
there was a crisis situation. He had life experience in resolving certain 
crisis situations, he found the right words, he convinced people. And 
Borya could have done that. If he was loyal to the authorities, kept his 
nose out of other peoples’ business — | think Putin would have kept 
him and made use of him. 


Aven: If he had worked for Putin, Ukraine would now be part of the 
Russian Federation. 


Shefler: A hundred per cent, the southern part would be Russia. 
But, you see, | think he couldn’t understand that it was already a 
different country. He himself took part in the establishment of the new 
regime in Russia, and because his internal contradictions were so 
deep, he didn’t realise that. Basically, when Vladimir Vladimirovich 


came along, it immediately became clear to everyone who the master 
in the house was — apart from Boris Abramovich. He thought he was, 
perhaps, his friend and thought that he should carry out his decisions. 
But it all turned out the other way around. | think that if he’d written that 
letter of repentance in 2000 or he’d simply gone to Putin and said, 
“Vladimir Vladimirovich, | am your vassal, wherever you send me, I'll 
work there”, he would have been in favour to this day. 


Aven: Probably. But then he wouldn’t have been Berezovsky. 
There’s a famous story about Napoleon... When he was on St. Helena 
and he was asked, “Why, your Majesty, having begun to lose in 
Russia, didn’t you agree to the numerous peace truces when they 
were offered to you?” “If | could have concluded a truce it wouldn’t 
have been me, it would have been my grandchild”, Napoleon said. So, 
if Berezovsky could have written a letter to Putin in 2001, then it 
wouldn't have been Berezovsky. 


Shefler: | agree. 


Aven: He had to see it through to the end in order to write that kind 
of letter. That whole story, for me, with the suicide and the letter to 
Putin — that’s a story about a different Berezovsky. | knew Berezovsky 
as a person who was very happy, he was incapable of thinking of 
something like suicide and incapable of writing letters of repentance. 


Shefler: For me, it was a shock too. It was an example of how 
opportunity in life can be squandered and you commit suicide. | think 
you're right to collect information about him — it’s an example of what 
you shouldn't do. 


Aven: Yes. But a personal tragedy redeems your sins to a certain 
extent. | think that if Boris hadn’t ended the way he did we wouldn't be 
doing this book. 


Shefler: | think that, unfortunately, he didn’t absolve himself of his 
responsibility to the country by doing that. Because the way the 
country is developing is largely down to him. 


Aven: Undoubtedly. 


Part Six 


On 16 March 2005, Berezovsky congratulated me on my 50th 
birthday in the Kommersant newspaper. He wrote, “Dear Petya, | 
congratulate you on your birthday. You have loved and you love. You 
didn’t kill anyone. You made mistakes and went astray no more than 
others and certainly less than the majority of the rich. And only God is 
your judge. But most importantly, you have passed your fifth decade. 
Few of those who followed Gorbachev and Yeltsin and together with 
them carried out a Russian revolution have managed that. A long life 
and happiness to you. Warmly, Boris Berezovsky”. 


There was progressively less and less warmth in our relations. Like 
many forced emigres, he resented those who had managed to stay. 
He thought that, indirectly, they too were guilty of having made his life 
in Russia impossible. He accused me of conformism and having good 
relations with the Kremlin. And then, two weeks after my birthday, he 
filed a lawsuit with accusations of slander against Fridman at a court in 
London. 


That episode began back in 1999. The owners of Kommersant — 
its founders, led by Vladimir Yakovlev — decided to sell the 
newspaper. Berezovsky planned on buying it. Kommersant, at that 
time, was undoubtedly the most influential newspaper in the country, 
and we at Alfa believed that it being under the control of one major 
businessman, particularly Berezovsky, was unlikely to improve the 
atmosphere for business. Instead, it would probably become another 
truncheon that would be used in the narrow political and economic 
interests of one person. We already had the experience of ORT and 
NTV. 


We made an offer to Leonid Miloslavsky, who was running the 
negotiations on the part of the sellers. In doing that, we intended, in the 
event of success, to break up the controlling stake of shares between 
five to seven business groups which, according to our concept, would 
ensure that Kommersant really was independent. 


Boris phoned Fridman and asked him not to get involved in the 
case and not to obstruct his purchase of the publication. Fridman 
refused. Berezovsky began threatening him, promising to “destroy” us 
in his usual manner. He informed me of something similar too. 


We couldn't prevent him. Boris acquired the newspaper and we 
basically forgot about his threats, understanding full well their worth. All 
the more so, as he had got what he wanted. 


However, in 2004, Mikhail Fridman recalled those threats during 
the talk show Poedinok (“Duel”), hosted by Vladimir Solovyov. His 
opponent was the then editor-in-chief of Kommersant, Andrei Vasilyev. 


The issue at hand was that Kommersant had published an article 
where, completely falsely, it was stated that there were problems at 
Alfa Bank, problems that were similar to those of Guta Bank, the 
bankruptcy of which had led to a banking crisis. The result of the 
publication was a run on our bank by depositors and a lawsuit against 
Kommersant that we filed. In the first instance, we won $10 million, 
though this was later reduced by the Supreme Court to $1 million, with 
which, essentially, we were satisfied. We were satisfied, but not 
Vasilyev, who called Fridman out for a debate on Poedinok. He called 
him out and lost, after which we forgot about this episode. | continued 
to see Berezovsky in London. 


But then, unexpectedly, he filed a lawsuit. It seemed that he was 
lacking PR. He was bored. On top of that, he saw us as a part of the 
system that he was warring against and that he wanted to attack on 
any grounds that he could find. Plus, there were his grievances against 
us that we have already noted. 


Fridman lost the court case — the judge agreed with Berezovsky’s 
assertion that he hadn't threatened anyone and that Fridman was 
slandering him. The main witnesses — myself and Boris Nemtsov — 
were lying. We couldn't have carried on being friendly with a person 
who had threatened their friend and partner. Berezovsky and | had 
dined several times after these ‘threats’ and Nemtsov had even gone 
on holiday with him somewhere. 


We lost because we completely failed to understand the logic of 
the British courts. We didn’t understand the difference between our 
interpretation and his interpretation of the words “I will destroy you”. 
We didn’t understand the fundamental difference in the weight of 
spoken words in Russia and in the West. 


And, of course, our attitude to the court proceedings was cursory, 
laidback; we didn’t think that the ruling, as with the threats given, would 
influence our relations with Berezovsky. So | was really shocked when, 
in the corridor at the hearings, Boris wouldn’t shake my hand. 


That was the first time — later he repeated the non-gesture during 
a chance meeting at Crown Aspinall’s427. He didn’t greet me or my 
wife, who until recently he had been hugging every time they met. 


Another time, Boris refused an invitation to join Shefler at his table 
— Yura was celebrating his birthday and Boris, by chance, found 
himself at a neighbouring table at the restaurant. He refused, citing my 
presence at the table as his reason. 


Berezovsky published a book about his court case against 
Fridman428. 


We never saw each other again. 


k k k 


| noticed long ago that those who hang on harder to life are those 
who have never achieved anything in it. It’s as if they’re writing a draft, 
leaving the ‘present’ life for later. And they are afraid of not living long 
enough to reach that ‘present’ for which they were created. 


People who have done a lot are calmer in their attitude to death. 
Even if it’s clear that there is still a lot that they can do. 


This is related to the well-known theory according to which a man 
dies when he has fulfilled his earthly purpose. Someone who has done 
a great deal (and has become wearied in the process) finds it easier to 
think about the final result, believing that the best is already in the past. 


| didn’t see Boris in his last years, but | think that thoughts of the 
function he had fulfilled must have come to him. He had the full right to 
count his achievements, whether it be in politics, the earning of money, 
women... 


Bunin429 said that for happiness you need love, work and travel. 
On those counts, Berezovsky was in good order. In the past. But for 
the future, he had neither the strength nor the opportunity. 


| think that he knew that a future that would match his past would 
not come to pass. And “living out your life like an old jacket” (as it was 
put to me once by Ksenia Sobchak in an interview), was certainly not 
for him. 


And so he killed himself — something that I’m convinced of. Even if 
some of those I’ve been talking to for this book disagree. 


Winning against Fridman in the court case in London played a 
nasty trick on Berezovsky. As did the winning of a series of minor 
cases. He devoutly believed not only in British justice but also in the 
idea that he was among his own within its jurisdiction and that it would 
always be on his side. 


When he lost his main court case — the case against Abramovich 
— it wasn’t about the money. Or, to be more precise, it wasn’t just 
about the money. Berezovsky, particularly after the judge 
characterised him as a liar, thought that the world had rejected him. In 
his opinion, it was entirely unfair and coming to terms with that 
unfairness was absolutely impossible. Essentially, the English court, 
over the course of his emigration, had become ‘his’ world, the place 
where he wanted to be among his own — Yuli Dubov told me this very 
explicitly. And he was driven out from there. From the world, not from 
Russia — being exiled from his homeland was something that he could 
have put up with. But not from the world. 


| have called this chapter “Exile”. 
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Chronology 


2004 
9 July 


The journalist Paul Klebnikov, author of the book The Godfather of 
the Kremlin: Boris Berezovsky and the Looting of Russia (2000), in 
which he accuses Berezovsky of various crimes, is murdered in 
Moscow. 


1-3 September 


A school in the town of Beslan, North Ossetia is attacked by 
terrorists, who take hostages. During an attempt to storm the building, 
314 people are killed, including 186 children. 


28 October 


On the K Barieru!430 talk show on the NTV television channel, 
Mikhail Fridman states that Berezovsky threatened him in 1999. This 
led to a legal action being brought by Berezovsky against Fridman on 
31 March 2005. 


21 November 


The official results of presidential elections in Ukraine are not 
recognised by the opposition. Mass protests and civil unrest begin, in 
what becomes known as the Orange Revolution. At a rerun of the 
election held on 26 December, the leader of the opposition, Viktor 
Yushchenko, is elected president. 


27 December 

The procedure for the election of regional governors is abolished 
by presidential decree; governors will now be appointed directly by the 
Kremlin. 

2005 

1 March 

The leader of the /dushchiye Vmeste movement, Vasily 
Yakemenko, announces the creation of a youth anti-fascist movement 


called Nashi (“Ours”). 


17 March 


An attempt is made on the life of Anatoly Chubais as he leaves the 
village of Zhavoronky in the Moscow region. 


14 November 

Dmitry Medvedev is appointed first deputy head of the government 
and placed in charge of priority national projects. 

2006 

1 January 


Gazprom stops supplying natural gas to Ukraine, marking the 
beginning of the ‘gas wars’ between Moscow and Kyiv. 


25 January 

Speaking on the Echo of Moscow radio station, Boris Berezovsky 
states that he is working on “seizing power by force” in the Russian 
Federation. 

5 May 

Berezovsky is detained at Sao Paulo airport in Brazil in connection 
with alleged financial offences in the purchase of the Corinthians 
football club. 


26 May 


In London, Boris Berezovsky wins his libel case against Mikhail 
Fridman. 


21 August 

Russia repays its state debts to the Paris Club ahead of schedule. 
23 November 

Alexander Litvinenko, a former FSB officer, dies in a hospital in 


London after being poisoned with radioactive polonium in what the UK 
government says is a Russian state-sponsored assassination. 


2007 


10 February 

At a conference on politics and security, Vladimir Putin gives his 
infamous ‘Munich speech’, declaring Russia’s intention to play a key 
role in global geopolitical affairs. 

23 April 

Boris Yeltsin, the first president of Russia, dies. 

1 June 

The High Court in London begins hearings in Boris Berezovsky’s 
lawsuit against Roman Abramovich. Berezovsky is accusing his former 
partner of forcing him to sell his shares in ORT, RUSAL and Sibneft 
below market prices through the use of political pressure. 

October 

Berezovsky issues Abramovich with a court summons. 


29 November 


Berezovsky is sentenced in absentia by the Savelyovsky court in 
Moscow to six years in prison for embezzling money from Aeroflot. 


2 December 
Elections to the State Duma of the Russian Federation. These are 


the first elections where the threshold for parties to enter the Duma via 
party lists is raised from 5 to 7 per cent. 


2008 
12 February 


Berezovsky’s former business partner Badri Patarkatsishvili dies in 
the British county of Surrey. 


2 March 
Presidential elections in Russia. Dmitry Medvedev is elected in the 


first round, his candidacy having been supported by Vladimir Putin, 
who has stepped down after serving the two consecutive terms 


permitted by the constitution. 

30 May 

Vladimir Strakhov, an academician from the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, proposes that Boris Berezovsky be expelled from the RAS 
on the grounds that 10 criminal charges have been filed against him. 

7-12 August 

Russian troops invade Georgia to protect South Ossetian 
separatists from the Georgian armed forces, which are trying to 
reestablish state control over the region. As a result of the five-day 
operation, Georgian forces are pushed out of South Ossetia and from 
the Kodori Valley in Abkhazia. 

26 August 


Russia recognises the independence of Abkhazia and South 
Ossetia. 


27 October 


A Swiss federal criminal tribunal rules that monies held in accounts 
of which Boris Berezovsky is the beneficiary are to be confiscated. 


2009 

21 January 

President Dmitry Medvedev proposes a draft law to the State 
Duma of the Russian Federation on changes to the length of 
presidential terms. 


1 February 


Metropolitan Archbishop Kirill (Vladimir Gundyayev) is appointed 
Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia. 


16 April 
Counter-terrorism operations end in Chechnya. 


26 June 


The Krasnogorsky Municipal Court sentences Boris Berezovsky in 
absentia to 13 years in prison for embezzlement of property from 
LogoVAZ and AvtoVAZ. 

16 December 

Yegor Gaidar, author of the economic reforms of the 1990s, dies. 

2010 


1 January 


The Customs Union of Russia, Belarus and Kazakhstan officially 
comes into existence. 


10 March 

The High Court in London rules in favour of Berezovsky in his suit 
against the All-Russia State Television and Radio Broadcasting 
Company for the protection of his honour and dignity. 


29 March 


The Moscow metro is targeted in a terrorist attack, killing 40 people 
in explosions at the Lubyanka and Park Kultury stations. 


June 

The so-called Primorsky Partisans group is neutralised. It is later 
found guilty of racketeering and terrorism with regard to Internal Affairs 
Ministry personnel in the Primorsky Territory on Russia’s Pacific coast. 

28 September 

Russian President Dmitry Medvedev signs a decree removing 
Mayor of Moscow Yuri Luzhkov from his post “as a result of a loss of 
confidence”. 


10 December 


The State Duma adopts a draft law on reforms to the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs in its first reading. 


2011 


17 February 

At the request of the Russian prosecutor’s office, property owned 
by Boris Berezovsky with a value of 74 million euros is frozen in 
Antibes on the French Riviera (Côte d’Azur). 

23 July 

Boris Berezovsky and Galina Besharova agree to dissolve their 
marriage in the High Court in London. According to press reports, the 
settlement amounts to 160-220 million pounds sterling. 

24 September 


Vladimir Putin announces his intention to stand for the post of 
president in 2012, following Dimitry Medvedev’s four-year term. 


4 December 


Elections to the State Duma of the Russian Federation. Reports of 
wide-scale vote falsification immediately appear. 


6 December 
Internal military troops are brought into Moscow. 
10 December 


A protest on Bolotnaya Square in Moscow is attended, according to 
various reports, by 25,000-150,000 participants. 


2012 
1 January 


The Single Economic Space begins functioning across Russia, 
Belarus and Kazakhstan. 


4 March 


Presidential elections in Russia. Vladimir Putin is elected president 
for a term of six years. 


25 April 


A draft law on the return of direct elections for governors is 


approved. 
6 May 


On the eve of the presidential inauguration, a protest event is held. 
It subsequently becomes known as the March of the Millions. A brutal 
confrontation with the police leads subsequently to political repressions 
against the protesters. 


6 May 


Berezovsky offers a reward of 500 million rubles for the arrest of 
Vladimir Putin. He also announces that he is ready to be judged in 
court for his support for Putin in 1999-2000. 


31 August 


A judge of the Commercial Court in London, Elizabeth Gloster, 
dismisses Boris Berezovsky’s lawsuit against Roman Abramovich. In 
her ruling, the judge describes an unimpressive and inherently 
unreliable witness who interpreted the truth on the basis of his 
immediate goals. 


2013 
23 March 


Boris Berezovsky’s body is found in a bathroom in his former wife 
Galina Besharova’s house in Ascot. According to news agencies, he 
had died on the same day at about 11 a.m. In the evening, the press 
secretary of the Russian president says that a month before his death, 
Boris Berezovsky had written a private letter to Vladimir Putin in which 
he admitted his mistakes and asked to be allowed to return to Russia. 
According to some evidence, the letter was written and sent in 
November 2012. 


8 May 
Berezovsky is buried at Brookwood Cemetery in the county of 
Suffolk. The funeral is attended by about 60 people, including Vladimir 


Voronov, Yuli Dubov and Demyan Kudryavtsev. 


4 September 


The High Court in London reveals that at the time of his death, 
Boris Berezovsky was bankrupt with debts amounting to a total of £309 
million. 


Alexander Goldfarb (continued) 
‘Anti-Putin’ 


Aven: Boris wasn’t a man given to reflection. During the period that 
| knew him, he never thought about his mistakes and he never 
admitted them in any real sense. The first big blow came at the 
beginning of the 2000s — the whole episode with Putin and 
emigration. He was concerned about that, wondering what he had 
done wrong. 


Goldfarb: He was convinced that he would come back in a year 
and Putin would get the sack. Then, when Putin wasn’t fired and Boris 
didn’t go back, he explained it through 9/11. His line was that Putin, 
having started to wind down Russia’s democratic institutions, would 
come into conflict with the West. And, going by the first reactions from 
Bush431, Condoleezza Rice432 and the others, that’s the way it looked. 
That, perhaps, was naive — like every Russian person who is on bad 
terms with the authorities, Berezovsky, for some reason, decided that 
the West is very important. That was a mistake. Subjectively, he was 
convinced that the West would bring about a change in the regime in 
Russia and that many in Russia would be against what Putin was 
doing. So, for that first period, he was confident that he would return 
fairly quickly. Then, when he realised that he wouldn’t go back and that 
the West wouldn’t help... 


Aven: When did he realise that? 


Goldfarb: | think it was fairly fast, in the first two years. But then 
they imprisoned Khodorkovsky and he decided (as did Khodorkovsky, 
in fact), that Putin would come unstuck over that. Many people 
believed — in Moscow, too — that it was going too far. But when it 
turned out that it was all continuing, when Medvedev appeared — he 
didn’t have any illusions about Medvedev — he’d already lost all faith 
in his return. He set himself up here and tried in some way to 
counteract or resist Putin. 


Aven: The ‘bloody regime’. 


Goldfarb: The ‘bloody regime’, yes. He was helped in that by a lot 
of people who came from there and it saw it that way. We gave a lot of 
grants to all sorts of different organisations: Soldiers’ Mothers, the 
Andrei Sakharov Fund. And all that grouped itself around Boris for the 
main part. The main thing was a passionate approach. Not a deep 
political understanding but a passionate essence. That was added to 
Boris’s PR, which, for the most part, wasn’t done by us and wasn’t 
done by him, it was done by the ‘bloody regime’ itself. If Borya had 
been left in peace and they’d started to ignore him, then, basically, it 
would have all faded away fairly quickly. But there was the high-profile 
extradition, which collapsed, then there were more attempts at 
extradition, then Litvinenko’s murder, then something else... Basically, 
that created the reputation of an ‘Anti-Putin’ for him. 


Aven: Did Berezovsky become part of English society in any way? 


Goldfarb: Well, how can | put it? To a certain extent. It’s very 
difficult to get into English society in general, if you’re not part of 
English society. He became one of those who were noticeable on the 
London scene. As is the case with many foreigners here — Saudi 
princes and the like... He didn’t, of course, get into the serious English 
society that is formed by studying at Eton, Oxford and Cambridge. 
And, since he didn’t have any real business here, Berezovsky’s status 
when he was invited, for example, to the Oxford Union433 or 
somewhere else, was as an ‘Anti-Putin’. And that recognition and 
acceptance wasn’t founded on his activities, it was founded on Putin’s 
activities. Because every time Putin did something that was actively 
disapproved of here, that immediately put Berezovsky in the limelight. 


Aven: In your opinion, did Berezovsky himself change during those 
years and did your attitude towards him change? You spoke about 
Badri, and some maintain that Badri’s arrival at LogoVAZ had a 
fundamental influence on Borya, that his personality changed 
dramatically. You met when Badri was already part of Boris’s life. But, 
nevertheless, did he change during the years that you knew each 
other? 


Goldfarb: He changed when he moved to Britain, of course. 


Aven: But in Moscow, he was more or less the same the whole 
time? 


Goldfarb: In Moscow, he was on the go, he never stopped. He 
didn’t change — it was the situation that changed. His priorities 
changed. He was friends with Chubais, then he was fighting with 


Chubais. Prior to that, he was friends with Korzhakov, then he fought 
with Korzhakov. But, basically, Boris didn’t change in Moscow. Here, 
he changed, because life was completely different here. He changed, 
as it were, as events changed. He changed his tactics, but in essence 
he didn’t change. 


Aven: But his gift for convincing people, his confidence in himself 
— he didn’t lose that here? Until the court case against Abramovich, 
everything, in general, was the same? 


Goldfarb: No, it didn’t disappear. 


Aven: I’m asking because, as he once failed to charm Soros, he 
also failed in his attempt to charm Lukashenko. Have | understood that 
correctly? 


Goldfarb: No. | think it was all very simple with Lukashenko. 
Lukashenko accepted an offer from Moscow that he couldn't refuse 
and that was incompatible with Borya’s presence. 


Aven: Did he fly to Belarus often over a long period? 


Goldfarb: For a year and a half in total, | think, perhaps two years. 
There was a certain idea — it wasn’t just Boris’s, to a large extent it 
started with Badri — that Lukashenko, for objective reasons, would 
move away from Russia in the direction of Europe. That was in the 
objective interests of all of the former satellites. The job was to help 
him to make that choice — to a certain extent to convince him, to a 
certain extent to facilitate that. Borya started travelling there and no 
doubt there were some hopes for business interests. 


Aven: Undoubtedly. 


Goldfarb: Because the entry of a country like Belarus into Europe 
would mean investments. The process seemed to get going and Boris 
put quite a lot of time and effort into getting the people moving in the 
direction of Europe and facilitating that here in some way. For 
example, he dragged Lord Bell, Margaret Thatcher’s renowned PR 
expert, over there. And Lord Bell brought the European Union and the 
process was set in motion. But then, at a certain point, Lukashenko 
drove the people off the square434, everything rolled back and the 
project fell apart. 


Aven: And Borya stopped going there? And you? 


Goldfarb: When it became clear that it wouldn’t work it was 
dangerous to go. 


Aven: Did you travel to Belarus with him? 


Goldfarb: | went several times and even met with some 
bureaucrats. There were always two wings over there. One was pro- 
European, it basically counted on Belarus moving in that direction, it 
was for liberal reforms, for the release of political prisoners so that 
sanctions would be dropped, so that a loan that had been promised 
could be got from the International Monetary Fund. But there were 
others who were afraid. Basically, Borya tried to play a part in that 
process. But that didn’t happen simply because ‘Batka’435 decided that 
he’d have an easier time under Putin. 


Friendship isn’t inherited 


Aven: Boris, as it turned out, really trusted a small number of 
people. In particular, he trusted Badri Patarkatsishvili, and as a result, 
following Badri’s death, he was left with no money. It turned out that 
everything was in Badri’s name and the family didn’t give him anything. 
In my view, this deep trust in a small number of people was the 
reverse side of his distrust of large numbers. How did he deal with 
trust? 


Goldfarb: For those that he had a personal relationship with, he 
had a presumption of trust. And he got caught out by that many times. 
When the hard times came, a very large number of people dropped 
him. Some didn’t. Very often, personal interests came into conflict with 
personal loyalties and similar things. But with Badri, for example, it was 
entirely based on absolute and limitless trust. Nobody thought that 
Badri would die or that certain other people would die. 


Aven: Well, this is a case of terrible irresponsibility. A person really 
can die, an accident of some kind can happen. 


Goldfarb: It can. But Borya didn’t think about that. 
Aven: As always, he didn’t think about the downside. 
Goldfarb: He never got into the detail. Whenever he was talked or 


forced into making major decisions, he would make a decision but not 
pay any attention to the details, and when he had to sign something, 


he would sign it without looking at it. And if they didn’t bring it to him to 
be signed, he wouldn't sign it. As a result, it turned out that all of the 
assets that he managed to retain were in Badri’s name. And when 
Badri died, his widow Inna436 said that friendship isn’t inherited. 


Aven: That was literally what she said? 


Goldfarb: Yes. And Borya was left without any assets. He kept 
what he had in property, but all the major assets were kept by Badri, 
and they were now owned by Inna, and they were contingent on her. 
But as for Badri himself, his trust for him, essentially, was unlimited. 
And | don’t think that if Badri had remained alive he would have 
conned him. 


Aven: Was it an unexpected blow for Borya that Inna behaved in 
that way? 


Goldfarb: Yes. 
Aven: Unexpected, or a blow? 


Goldfarb: No, the blow, for him, was Badri’s death, because Badri 
was younger than him. The second blow, naturally, was that Inna 
refused to transfer his half of the assets to him. The lawyers, it seems, 
explained that she didn’t have to, so she didn’t transfer them. 


Aven: Well, yes, he wasn’t just careless like that with Badri, in fact. 
But, while he trusted people, many trusted him too. And, as you know, 
he often let people down too — he simply didn’t hand over the money, 
and so on. 


Goldfarb: | don’t know, | never took part in business affairs. 

Aven: But he owed you too... 

Goldfarb: He only owed me because in the last few years | didn’t 
receive my wages. | headed the International Foundation for Civil 
Liberties and as the head, | received a salary. Then the money ran out 
and they stopped paying me. 

Aven: | see. 

Goldfarb: In Russia, everyone lives according to an unwritten code 


of conduct, according to certain principles. If your wages aren't paid 
and you carry on working then you're a mug, basically. And if you lend 


someone money then you’re taking a risk. And if someone doesn't give 
your money back, then you've only got yourself to blame. | don’t think 
that Borya fraudulently failed to give money back. But | know that after 
his death he still owed money to a large number of people. But he 
departed in accordance with the unwritten rules, he didn’t have 
anything to give back. Because, in court, it turned out that his final, as 
it were, legal efforts were financed by some third parties. 


Aven: As far as | know, the whole episode with the court was the 
result of two factors: a) Borya’s misplaced trust (in this case, in the 
English judicial system) and b) the carelessness of the preparations for 
the court case. 


Goldfarb: This is a tricky subject because, being in England, | 
can’t call the integrity of the English courts into question. Although, 
perhaps Id like to. | can only say, with the benefit of hindsight, that 
Borya’s mistake was that he didn’t understand for a long time (though 
the lawyers tried to explain it to him) that his battle with Roman 
couldn't be considered in a political context. That’s to say that, all his 
previous legal victories, in one way or another, were viewed as 
disputes between Berezovsky and Putin. 


Aven: That wasn’t the case with us. 


Goldfarb: Perhaps not with you. But his main legal victories — the 
court case over extradition, over political asylum, and his libel suit 
against the All-Russian State Television and Radio Broadcasting 
Company437 and all the rest. And all of the legal events that went 
along with that — the refusal to extradite Zakayev438, his defence 
having been financed by Berezovsky, the Litvinenko inquest and other, 
smaller issues — they were all in a political context. And Borya always 
saw Roman Abramovich as a substitute for Putin, in the sense that 
Putin was standing behind him. That was the basic logic of his legal 
action. That the threats allegedly coming from Roman during the sale 
of the Sibneft assets weren't from Roman, they were from those in 
power — those in power would take everything, whatever happened. 


But the thing was that Putin not only couldn’t be the defendant, he 
couldn't even figure in the court proceedings, because then the case 
wouldn't have come under the jurisdiction of the English court. He has 
the same immunity as the Russian ambassador or any other 
ambassador. Borya didn’t understand that and, as a result, his dispute 
with Roman was taken out of its context altogether. He couldn’t use all 
the arguments that had allowed him to win in the asylum case and to 
avoid extradition and all the rest. That was his main mistake. 


His second mistake, of course, was that he didn’t allow the judge to 
recuse herself. Because the judge sought to recuse herself at the very 
start of the case because Abramovich’s lawyer was a very close 
relative of hers. | by no means wish to say that this conflict of interests 
influenced the judge, but as there was the appearance of a conflict, 
Borya could have made use of that opportunity. At the end of the day, 
here, a lot depends on the person serving as judge. 


Aven: His thinking was the complete opposite — if there’s this 
known fact and everyone knows about it, then in some way it would 
play in his favour... 


Goldfarb: That’s one example of Berezovsky’s naivety. He had 
faith in the British being on his side in just the same way as Putin 
decided that the British were against him, that the West was against 
him, that it was plotting against him, against Russia and so on. So 
Borya decided they were on his side. In fact, they were neither for nor 
against — they were for themselves (if they were for anyone at all). So, 
he had a fairly careless attitude to the whole case. For some reason, 
he decided to give evidence in English, which really weakened his 
persuasiveness. He didn’t sound as good in English as he did in 
Russian. For some reason, he decided that if he spoke in English then 
he would get everyone on his side by doing that. He didn’t get lucky. 
To some extent, it's all a lottery. 


Let’s not say who was right and who was wrong in the dispute. | 
think that Borya was right, some think that Roman was right. That’s not 
the point. The point is that the court decided and we can’t do anything 
about that. 


A different person 

Aven: We can probably move on to the final stage in Berezovsky’s 
life, to what happened after the court case. This is the saddest story, 
but at this point, few people saw him. You were among those, 
however, who interacted with him almost to the very end. 

Goldfarb: | spoke to him on the telephone several times. 


Aven: Did you get the impression that he was depressed? 


Goldfarb: | knew that he was depressed. Borya knew it too, he 
was getting treatment. 


Aven: When you spoke to him on the telephone, did you get the 
sense that he wasn’t himself? 


Goldfarb: | sensed that very clearly. Firstly, he said that he didn’t 
want anything, he complained about the symptoms of depression. 
Depression is a sickness, it’s not a whim and not a bad mood. It 
means that your regulation is totally knocked out — your neuro- 
transmitters and receptors — and they have to be regenerated. It’s like 
diabetes or some other illness, it’s physiological. It has to be treated 
with tablets, therapy and much more. And 20 per cent of people who 
get into that state commit suicide. We can say that he didn’t pay 
attention to anything and pushed it all aside, but, in fact, he was a 
living being. 


Borya suppressed the compensatory mechanisms within himself — 
sorrow, a lack of confidence — that are characteristic of all of us and 
that provide a way out. He didn’t allow himself a way out. For 20 years, 
it seems, he’d been suppressing that within himself. And now it broke 
through. | think he was driven to that condition and he himself chose 
that fate. People may think it’s a legend, but with my own eyes | saw a 
tender for PR services to the Russian state with the word ‘Berezovsky’ 
written in ink on paper. One of the goals of Russian foreign policy — 
and the diplomatic service and the prosecutor’s office and hired PR 
specialists in this case — was to counteract Berezovsky and to 
repudiate Berezovsky. So, this was a genuine ideological war with him 
against the state. And the fact that the Russian institutions were going 
after his assets around the entire globe and the episode in Brazil and 
in France and elsewhere — | think that all of that played its role. 


Aven: A few words about Brazil — what happened there? 


Goldfarb: At a certain point they began hunting for Berezovsky’s 
assets. The fact that Boris received asylum was a big surprise for 
Putin, as Blair had promised Putin that the state would support the 
extradition. The state supported the extradition, but the courts refused. 
As a result, a hunt for his assets began in various jurisdictions all over 
the world. The two cases where they managed to convince the local 
law enforcement bodies that money laundering had taken place 
involved real estate acquired in France439 and a football club in Brazil. 
Allegedly, it had been acquired with dirty money. Why was it dirty? 
Because a Russian court ruled that it was dirty. It was taken out of 
Russia, received improperly, and so assets acquired with it were an 
instance of money laundering. It all ended with criminal cases in 
France and Brazil. It caused a lot of trouble for Borya, of course. 


The Brazilians asked the British to extradite Borya to Brazil. The 
British said, “Come on, have you gone mad? We've already examined 
all these accusations here — they’re politically motivated”. But it was 
unpleasant because there was a lot of shouting in Russia about the 
Brazilians having put Berezovsky on wanted lists. That’s the gist of the 
Brazilian and the French episodes. 


Other countries, realising that there would be problems and not 
wanting those problems, quietly let it be known that he would be better 
off not travelling to them. Because if he came, they, of course, wouldn't 
hand him over, but they would have to hand it all over to the courts. 
Like in Latvia, for example. 


That was a notorious episode. We all travelled to Latvia and then, 
the next day, there were notes of protest and summons from the 
ambassador in Moscow. The notes demanded that Berezovsky be 
detained immediately and sent to Moscow. The Latvians said, “You’ve 
got two hours to get out of here. Otherwise, we'll be forced to detain 
you and then the courts can decide. You'd best leave so that we won't 
have any problems”. Nobody wants to argue with the Russian 
government and that was one of the reasons why the stress built up 
over many years. 


Aven: But what was the final straw, then? 


Goldfarb: | think the blow that Borya received when he lost to 
Roman was to blame, both in terms of the facts and in the destruction 
of his picture of the world. Financially, he could have survived — | 
don’t know about his finances, but those who do say he could have. 


Aven: | don't think so. If he was down to zero, as they say in 
Russia, that would have been one thing. But he left behind colossal 
debts. 


Goldfarb: He would have been in debt. There was something 
along those lines. But | don’t know... Well, he’d have declared himself 
bankrupt. They don’t shoot you over here for that and they don’t put 
you in prison. You declare yourself bankrupt and you write off all your 
debts. Then he would have given lectures. That’s no reason to end 
your life. A reason to end your life is a sickness. 


Aven: But a sickness also has causes. 


Goldfarb: A sickness has causes, yes. But when there’s a 
sickness, you’re not in control of yourself, you’re already a different 


person. 
Aven: What was the cause of the sickness? 


Goldfarb: The cause was that blow. Firstly, the collapse of his 
belief and confidence in the fact that Britain was on his side, the West 
was on his side, that he was right. 


Aven: That’s a collapse of relations with the world. 


Goldfarb: Well, yes. Berezovsky defined himself as an ‘Anti-Putin’ 
and as being on the side of goodness. So, when they said that he was 
a conman and that he’d stolen something from Aeroflot and that he 
should be put in a cage and sent to Khodorkovsky and the others are 
saying, “Your accusations are politically motivated and so that means 
it's not true” — that was a large part of his self-esteem, the way he saw 
himself. And that was what he grounded his dispute with Roman on. 
I’m not talking about what the facts were in the Sibneft case, that’s a 
complex story, because it started in a totally different system of 
coordinates. But then, in the middle of the 2000s, it was absolutely 
clear that you couldn’t take Putin out of Borya and Roman’s dispute, 
out of that triangle, because he was a part of the triangle. 


Aven: | don’t think that was the case at all. 


Goldfarb: Well, Borya saw it that way... Because, otherwise, 
Roman would have been with him and Badri, but Roman stayed over 
there. And the fact that the West let him down in that way was 
unbearable for Borya. And that, of course, was the cause of his 
depression and all the rest of it. 


A general theory of love 


Aven: Alik, answer this question for me. Let’s say that Berezovsky 
lost all his money (which is what actually happened). And he’s living in 
England as an ordinary pensioner — he’s in a small apartment 
somewhere in London, or in a village, in a little house. Would you be 
friends with him if he had no money and none of the accoutrements? 
What do you think your relations with him would be like in that 
situation? Would you visit him just to drink tea or to drink vodka with 
him and have a chat? 


Goldfarb: | think | would, because we’re roughly the same age. 


And | think that there would be something there based on memories of 
our affairs from the distant past. 


Aven: Would it be interesting for you to talk to him? Not about 
business. 


Goldfarb: Yes, he was an interesting guy. His perception of the 
world, the way he broke it down and his understanding of it were so 
original that it was always interesting to be with him. There was a lot 
that he didn’t know, but, for example... 


Aven: That “there was a lot that he didn’t know” — didn’t that 
irritate you? 


Goldfarb: No, on the contrary. He grasped things instantaneously. 
For example, one day | gave him a book, it’s called A General Theory 
of Love440, about the biochemistry of hormones that control being in 
love... 


Aven: And he said that he falls in love more than anyone else? 


Goldfarb: Yes. He realised what lay behind his susceptibility to 
falling in love, he was overjoyed. Or, for example, | said to him, “Read 
Kundera”. He immediately read Kundera and started telling everyone 
that it’s his favourite book, The Unbearable Lightness of Being... His 
intellectual apparatus was incredible. 


Aven: He didn’t have an attention deficit disorder? 


Goldfarb: Yes, he had a very short attention span. But when he 
needed to focus, he focused. That’s characteristic of many people. 
They say that Bill Clinton was the same. 


Aven: You just spoke about A General Theory of Love. Let’s talk 
about Boris’s women, you knew them. For him, it was a very important 
part of his life, | think. He thought about that subject a great deal and 
brought girls along with him. You saw all that? 


Goldfarb: Well, not all of it, let's say... | live in America, after all, 
and he was in London. 


Aven: | understand. But you travelled with them, the girls. He was 
very much besotted by girls, he fell deeply in love with them. He really 
was deeply in love with them, albeit not for long. Is that right? 


Goldfarb: Yes. Borya had a lot of different women, and he fell in 
love with all of them — for two days with some, for two years with 
others. But he really couldn't get by without that surge of emotion that 
we all experience when we fall in love and which, in fact, is dictated by 
a cocktail of four hormones that develop in the moment when you 
interact or when you have thoughts about the object of your passion. 


Aven: | was utterly stunned by him talking, even with very young 
girls who, basically, hadn’t even completed four grades of parish 
school441, he would speak with them about Putin, about Russia... 


Goldfarb: | don’t think that it was conscious. It was part of his 
plumage, that was entirely a part of him. | was far more interested in 
why the girls loved him. And | think that it wasn’t always about money. 


Aven: No, undoubtedly, of course. It was specifically the 
conversations about Putin. The others, after all, didn’t talk about Putin, 
but here we had Putin, the country, fate. The sense of a grand scale. 


Goldfarb: Yes, yes, yes! He was some kind of Hollywood in one 
individual. But that wasn’t just true of young girls who had only just 
appeared, it was also true of women with whom he had prolonged 
relations. 


Aven: He created an impression of the big world. 


Goldfarb: And he was that big world. | should say that in my own 
life, Boris wasn’t the first person through whom | came into contact 
with historical processes. Before him there was Soros, before him 
there was Sakharov, Armand Hammer442 — | knew all of them and 
worked with them fairly extensively. | saw with my own eyes the cogs 
that turn history. In certain ways, | played a small part, but as | don’t 
have any ambitions to control processes, | found it more interesting to 
observe them. | was present during many things, even back in those 
times. 


Aven: Did you have a need to tell women about that? 


Goldfarb: | don’t have a need to tell women about that, but I’m 
aware that it is one of the facets that makes me attractive — let’s put it 
that way. But | don’t have that kind of permanent spring mood... And 
he did. 


| should say that one of the reasons that | was interested in Boris 
was that he was a conduit, a guide in the historical process. When he 


was in Russia and when he ended up here. Because working with that 
is interesting. 


Aven: Yes, but you know that there’s a lot of mythology in that. 
Berezovsky created myths. His real influence was in the episodes that 
you have listed — 1996, Primakov, that’s all true. But in general, the 
influence of any single person, perhaps with the exception of the 
president of the country, is fairly insignificant. A great deal is 
exaggerated. lm talking about the fact that, in reality, he didn’t take 
part in the election of Putin, he barely saw Yeltsin. He didn’t influence 
any of the fundamental processes in the transformation of the country. 
The role of Chubais, whether what Chubais did for the country was 
good or bad, was fundamentally different. Chubais created private 
property. Chubais set the rules for the functioning of the presidential 
administration which we have to this day and much more besides. 


Goldfarb: Each influences in their own way. 


Aven: |’m saying that there’s a gap between the myth and the 
reality. 


Goldfarb: A myth or a legend can sometimes start to live its own 
life. 


Aven: Berezovsky had an important quality. He didn’t scrimp on 
his energy. He never scrimped, be it with money, his energy, his time 
or whatever. The slogan that he could have written among the other 
slogans for his life was ‘Everything is for sale’. You needed a woman 
to love you, and you could do anything to make that happen. | am, 
perhaps, a person with complexes in that sense — it seems to me that 
telling a young girl about your astonishing achievements in business, 
in politics or in whatever is humiliating, | don’t know why. | think that 
trading something off or putting something on the table isn’t entirely 
decent. He definitely didn’t suffer from a complex about that. 
Absolutely everything was for sale — every capability, all of his charm. 
What’s more, right now — tomorrow didn’t exist at all. It was today and 
now. 


Goldfarb: | don’t agree that it was some sort of unprincipled trade. 
He talked about what he could talk about. That was his life. | think that 
if he’d lived for the stock market he would have spoken about the stock 
market, right? What else can you talk about with people? You can not 
talk at all, but what will your love be built on, then? Love is built on 
interaction. He spoke, she looked at him with her eyes like this, and it 
was genuine. All | can say is that it was genuine. 


Aven: Did he get upset about girls? Would he ever get upset about 
someone? Only about Marianna? 


Goldfarb: He was undoubtedly upset about Marianna. And there 
was another one who threw tantrums and he was upset about that. As 
| said, he was in love with them, he would cool down fairly quickly, but 
in that moment when it was happening it was love. | already said that 
he could believe in God and then not believe, within the space of an 
hour and a half. Borya was the kind of person who had a lot of 
outbursts and he was able, in some way, to make the transition from 
one state to another. 


He never talked dirty about women. He had a lot of women. Some 
of them were totally out of order. Some were absolutely wonderful, in 
my opinion. But sometimes guys get together in the bathhouse and 
start talking about women and listening to that is impossible because 
it's disgusting. But Borya, despite all of that, never in his life, said an 
indecent word about a woman, each of them, for him, was a Plato’s 
Woman with a capital letter. And in all of them, no doubt, he was 
looking for the same thing. 


Yuri Felshtinsky (continued) 
Playing fields: Brazil, Ukraine, Georgia 


Felshtinsky: There was an incredible number of chancers, 
conmen, rogues, political rogues and the like around Boris. Boris 
wasn't interested in that when he was in power and around power. | 
get the impression that he thought that rogues worked better because 
they didn’t have any moral problems. 


Aven: Stalin thought the same thing. 


Felshtinsky: We won't list them now, but we can see a heap of 
people who, while Berezovsky was close to power, worked with 
Berezovsky, and then they started working against Berezovsky and 
nobody had any problem with that. The funny thing is that Boris didn’t 
have any serious problems with those people. He knew that business 
is business. 


He had an Iranian acquaintance — Kia443. A nice guy and 
something of a chancer. It was in Kia’s name that, after Yakovlev, the 


Kommersant newspaper was bought when the fact that Berezovsky 
was buying it had to be concealed. For some reason, at that time, he’d 
moved to Brazil. The purchase of the football club444 was actually 
Kia’s project. Then they bought that club and Berezovsky flew there a 
number of times, keeping it fairly quiet. There was everything for 
Berezovsky in Brazil. A huge country, a wonderful playing field. 


Aven: Beautiful women. 


Felshtinsky: Girls, yes. We won't even raise that tricky subject 
now. There were rumours that everything was fine there for him with 
girls too. 


All the Brazilian legal cases were initiated by the Russian side. It 
was another attempt to make Borya’s life difficult and it was very 
successful. As | was supposed to feature there as an expert, | was 
sent the court documents, so | know a little bit more than everybody 
else. The investigation, in itself, was a joke, because the main 
argument put forward was that no idiot would have paid such a large 
amount for such a terrible football team (they invested an absolutely 
insane amount in it). 


At some point, when we had a discussion on the subject with Boris, 
| told him, “Borya, why? All right, Abramovich bought himself a football 
club. But that doesn’t mean that you have to buy yourself a football 
club, what's more in Brazil”. He said, “Of course not... What’s the 
football club got to do with it? That provided access to the president. 
They promised to give us the whole country”. 


Aven: That’s some sort of illness. 


Felshtinsky: Yes. | don’t know what they planned on doing there. 
But, of course, there were some grandiose plans. Brazil is a very large 
country. 


Aven: Russia, Brazil, Ukraine. He had very close contacts with 
Yushchenko in Ukraine, | understand. 


Felshtinsky: l’d say that what happened in Ukraine was exactly 
what was supposed to happen. In fact, it was me that took 
Tymoshenko445 to Boris, literally, in the physical sense. That 
happened in the wake of Kuchma’s cassettes, which I'll talk about a 
little too. | had the idea that perhaps | should introduce them. 


Aven: Why were you working on Ukraine? 


Felshtinsky: Let me outline it from the beginning to the end, 
chronologically. 


At some point, my publisher phoned me from New York and said 
he was sitting in his office with a certain person by the name of 
Melnychenko446. That’s the person who brought Kuchma’s cassettes 
out of Ukraine and who wanted to see me and get an introduction. We 
agreed that Melnychenko would come to me. Melnychenko, almost on 
the same day, got on a train and came to Boston and we got to know 
one another. What Melnychenko basically said was the following: in his 
possession, he had those very same cassettes of Kuchma’s which, 
basically, nobody knew anything about apart from the phrase 
“Kuchma’s cassettes”. They could be printed out and there was a lot of 
interesting information, because they consisted of about 600 hours of 
recordings of the president’s conversations. 


Money was needed for all that. He’d heard that | had access to 
Berezovsky, and perhaps it was worth trying to get money from 
Berezovsky for that. | told him that we could try. | phoned Boris right 
there and explained the matter in hand: “Borya, are you interested in 
Kuchma’s cassettes?” He said, “Yes, I’m very interested”. And within a 
few days we flew to London. Melnychenko met with Boris and they 
made a deal about everything. 


Melnychenko and | had only just met, he was a major in Kuchma’s 
bodyguard service, according to his story. The real story turned out to 
be far more interesting and far more complex. 


Aven: He was actually a front for someone? 


Felshtinsky: Yes, in fact, he was a front for Marchuk, the head of 
the Soviet Ukrainian KGB447. 


So, we flew to London and they made a deal about everything. 
There was a funny conversation: Melnychenko asked for something, 
set his conditions, and Boris agreed to everything. With him, it was 
always somewhat down to his mood, and he was in the mood to agree 
to absolutely everything. And the more he agreed to everything, the 
more | saw by Melnichenko’s facial expression that Melnychenko 
thought that he was selling out too cheaply on all fronts. 


Boris said, “Mykola, what do you need?”. “Well, | need a salary”. 
“Well, of course. Yuri, get out your notebook. Mykola is going to speak, 
and you write it down. How much do you need?” “Well, ten thousand”. 
“All right. Yura, write that down. What else?”. “I need an office, a 
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secretary, equipment”. “Yuri, you write that down”. 


We put a finance plan together. Boris agrees to everything, and 
then something clicks in his head: “It’s come to a lot, we need to make 
some savings somewhere”. He says, “Mykola, how much do you need 
to rent an apartment in New York?” Mykola says, “Four grand a 
month”. He says, “Listen, here’s an idea. I’ve got an apartment in New 
York. Maybe you know it — Trump has this building. There’s a big 
apartment there. Let’s do this: I'll take the 4,000 out of your wages and 
you'll live in my apartment. It’s empty anyway, because when Lena448 
and | fly to New York we stay in a hotel”. 


My jaw drops at this moment, of course, because | know that 
building. And | think, “Damn, this guy just got lucky!” But Mykola was 
exaggerating — he could have said that he'll rent for 1,000, but he said 
4,000, and now they'll be taking 4,000 out of his pay, and he’s 
regretting it. He says, “I have to think about it”. Basically, Mykola 
refused as a result. 


Then a whole bureau really was created, we hired wire-tapping 
specialists from the Ukrainian security services, and they worked on it 
for several months, decoding the cassettes. We created a site on 
which the cassettes were published. Boris only provided the money. 


Aven: Did it have any influence on the political fate of Ukraine? 


Felshtinsky: There was a lot of noise, a lot of confusion, but, in 
reality, | don’t know, it’s not clear. | don’t think it had an influence in the 
literal sense. There were scandals. 


Basically, the contacts with Ukrainian political activists developed 
out of that. And Boris’s trip to Ukraine was, partially, the result of that 
fairly academic project. At some point, | agreed with Boris and 
Timoshenko that | would introduce them. 


Aven: On the cassettes, apart from Georgiy Gongadze449, there 
weren't any more scandalous stories, were there? 


Felshtinsky: There was the episode involving the sale of a 
Ukrainian Kolchuga to Iran or Iraq450. Gongadze was the notorious 
one, of course. | thought that what was interesting was the text itself, 
the language Ukrainian political figures used to talk to one another. 


Aven: | hold Kuchma in high regard. 


Felshtinsky: | know. It’s very difficult to work it all out now. But 
between us, the Kuchma cassettes actually indicate, in fact, that 
Kuchma didn’t know about the murder of Gongadze. 


Aven: He didn’t know? 


Felshtinsky: No. That’s actually the evidence that | later gave in 
Kyiv to the prosecutor’s office. Because the bugging of Kuchma’s 
office ended at the precise moment when, by the questions that 
Kuchma began asking, it became clear that he didn’t know that 
Gongadze had been killed. Whilst the people who had taken part in 
that murder, of course, knew about it. If Kuchma had been one of 
those people, he couldn’t have asked questions like that. 


It was at that moment, basically, that the recordings in Kuchma’s 
office ended. But the whole project, as far as | understand, was begun 
by Marchuk. He’s a KGB general who supported the coup d’etat by the 
State Committee on the State of Emergency in Moscow. 


Already linked to Yulia451, Boris started contributing money to the 
‘Orange Revolution’. As always in a situation like that, the bulk of that 
money was stolen along the way by who knows whom. That was 
typical Boris too, he would dish out the Sibneft millions which he, 
basically, didn’t give a damn about, because he wasn’t the one who 
had earned them. Somehow, all those details didn’t really worry him. 


The long and the short of it was, though, that when the ‘Orange 
Revolution’ was victorious, no one, of course, let Berezovsky into Kyiv 
because it was clear to everyone that he would have started operating 
there in just the same way as he had operated in Moscow. 


Aven: Did that surprise him? He wasn’t expecting that? It’s an 
incredible combination of gumption and naivety. 


Felshtinsky: | was in a lot of situations with Berezovsky where my 
jaw dropped. One of them was when | brought Melnychenko to London 
to introduce him to Berezovsky. Melnychenko isn't really a political 
activist, putting it mildly, in any way — he was one of Kuchma’s 
bodyguards. And suddenly it came to Berezovsky in a flash — thank 
God he didn’t say it while Melnychenko was there. He says to me, 
“Listen, | Know what we're going to do. We're going to make 
Melnychenko president of Ukraine”. My jaw dropped... But, for 
Berezovsky, it was all very simple. We’ve got money, we buy a 
television channel, we move Dorenko to Kyiv, we put him in front of the 
camera, and then Dorenko will make Melnychenko president. End of 


story. 


He tried the same thing, this time in reality, with an unsuccessful 
outcome, in Georgia with Badri Patarkatsishvili. Badri really didn’t want 
to be president and really wasn’t into all of that. Badri liked a rich, calm 
life with good wine, he wasn't interested in all those political affairs. | 
said, “Borya, are you sure that Badri wants to be president?” He says, 
“Who cares what he wants? l'Il say he’s going to be president, and he'll 
be president”. Badri took part in that campaign; he didn’t take part 
successfully, of course, certain provocations were set up for him, and 
they took him out of the whole presidential event with enormous 
psychological losses. Badri was very upset and, in fact, he died soon 
after his loss in the elections. So, Boris’s political games were fairly 
costly for all the participants. 


But Boris was simply creating a playing field for his games. And 
that was the most important thing for him. The only thing that 
interested him was that it should be interesting for him, that he should 
get satisfaction from life. He collected sensations. Patrick SUskind’s 
Perfume452 was one of the books that he loved and respected. He 
understood everything about that character who collected aromas, 
sensations. 


Aven: At the same time, he really didn’t worry about what those 
around him were experiencing. For some reason, he thought that he 
had some sort of lordly right — | don’t know, was it inherited, 
biological? What was it? 


Felshtinsky: Perhaps it was even physiological. He was the gold 
standard for egoists. He wasn't interested in anything other than his 
own feelings. He was always looking for that playing field for games, 
and that shagreen skin where he could play was getting smaller all the 
time. He began with the vastness of Russia, then had a little try in 
Georgia and it didn’t work out; he tried in Ukraine and again it didn’t 
work out. When there were no playing fields left, as far as | can see, he 
tried to create a playing field for himself in Belarus. But there was 
nothing much to create there because Lukashenko was firmly 
entrenched. 


Aven: Boris played a game to become a bridge between 
Lukashenko and the West. It was, most likely, against Russia’s 
interests. 


Felshtinsky: Perhaps. | didn’t take part in that. We had one funny 
conversation about Belarus. On his first trip from Moscow to Minsk, 


Boris suddenly started discussing the Russian-Belarusian conflict, a 
possible conflict rather than a real one at that time. He said, “I don’t 
really understand... All roads lead through Belarus. If Lukashenko put 
up a traffic control barrier, not a single Russian truck would get through 
without paying customs duties. Belarus would become richer than 
Switzerland”. 


Aven: He didn’t know the geography very well. 
Felshtinsky: It was an example of irresponsible simplification. 


The last two or three times, we met in Israel and this was already a 
different Boris, of course. He really had — in quotes or without quotes 
— been reduced to poverty. Instead of the two or three cars that were 
always waiting for him, there was just one sorry car, one bodyguard 
instead of three. It wasn’t the same. You got the impression that he 
was already lost and disturbed. And | can’t say that it was the former, 
happy Boris during that period. 


From the point of view of politics, he didn’t have a very good grasp 
of his defeat in his conflict with Putin. And at some point, it became 
clear to him that he had lost. In fact, it had become clear to him back in 
2004. 


Aven: After the elections in 2004, you think? 


Felshtinsky: | don’t think, | know, because in 2004 Boris stopped 
financing all of his political projects. He said, “You know, it’s like 
standing there and banging your head against a concrete block. 
People watch you and think, ‘Are you an idiot or something? It’s 
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already clear that there’s a concrete wall there’ ”. 


Then there was a certain burst of activity brought about by the 
murder of Litvinenko. That was at the end of 2006. Then there was 
Badri’s death in 2008. And then there was the very long case against 
Abramovich, which was, basically, hopeless. | told Boris my opinion on 
that, but no one was really interested in that, as usual. 


The chemistry of happiness 


Aven: With regard to Berezovsky and Russia: he had, of course, 
deeply national traits. On the one hand, the ability to deceive himself 
— that’s a very Russian trait. That happy euphoria, and afterwards, on 


the other hand, a deep disappointment and a deep depression that 
ends very badly. Russia as a country fell into a depression, but there 
were periods of passionate euphoria, for example at the beginning of 
the 1920s when something new was happening and there were no 
horrors. That overflowing of emotions, | think, brought Berezovsky very 
close to Jewishness. 


Felshtinsky: Boris really didn’t feel responsible for what he had 
done. 


Aven: That’s another very important subject. Absolute 
irresponsibility, that’s correct. 


Felshtinsky: | thought that by all the rules of the game he should 
regard himself as being responsible for what happened. But that 
wasn't the case. All the same, he believed that it happened that way 
because they hadn't done what he wanted. 


Aven: Boris Abramovich really was an entirely irresponsible 
person. 


Felshtinsky: Well, as we've already established, he was an 
absolute egotist and everything stemmed from that. Basically, he 
couldn't give a damn about the whole world, if we’re blunt about it. We 
won't go beyond the boundaries of the Earth within the framework of 
our little interview, but he really couldn’t give a damn about the whole 
world, apart from himself. 


And in that sense, of course, it’s also a mystery to me why he 
decided to commit suicide. My first intuitive sense was the same as 
yours — that’s impossible. Naturally, there were calls from journalists 
and | said, absolutely sincerely, that it was impossible, he loved life too 
much. Then | thought that it was a demonstration: “If you’re going to be 
like that with me, I'll avenge myself on you”. 


Aven: That’s a deep explanation. Relations with the world. The 
world didn’t understand, didn’t appreciate me. On the one hand, 
people’s opinions didn’t really worry Boris, because he was a loner. On 
the other hand, he wanted to be loved. Those two things aren’t entirely 
compatible. 


Felshtinsky: It was important to him that the elite should love him, 
or those people he regarded as being the elite. It was important to him 
that the people on his list loved him. But, basically, he would change 
that list quite quickly, he would simply cross people off the list. | think it 


was important to Boris that people wrote about him, that they 
remembered him, that they talked about him. 


Aven: That morally justifies the fact that we’re doing this book 
about Berezovsky. We’re remembering a lot of bad things, but for him, 
the main thing was that people spoke about him. 


Felshtinsky: With regard to my book — at a certain point it 
became clear that while Berezovsky was alive | couldn't write anything. 
Because, over those years of interaction, you find out a great deal 
about a person... 


Aven: | have the same problem. And it’s not clear what you can 
write and what you can’t. For example, what can you write about the 
girls and what can’t you write about the girls? For him, the girls were 
an important part of his life. 


Felshtinsky: | think that, for him, it was the most important part of 
his life, simply the most important part. 


| don’t know if this is a true story or not, but the story, as told to me, 
was as follows. Berezovsky had a villa in France, and Honecker453 
lived in the villa next door. Out walking, Berezovsky suddenly sees 
Honecker, they introduce themselves and begin talking. And Honecker 
asks him, “Mr. Berezovsky, what interests you most in life?” Boris 
starts talking nonsense about the common good of humanity. To which 
Honecker says, “Come off it, Mr. Berezovsky! It’s obvious that all of us 
are mostly interested in girls”. 


Aven: This is an 80-year-old Honecker speaking? 


Felshtinsky: l'm telling you the story as it was told to me. Maybe 
there’s something invented in the story454. Sometimes Berezovsky 
would amuse himself with these clearly invented stories. 


Aven: As for the girls... Yuli Dubov told me that he thinks that all 
the girls who went out with Boris undoubtedly loved him. To be honest, 
| seriously doubt that. | believe in selfless love to a far lesser extent 
than Yuli, it seems. What’s your opinion on that? 


Felshtinsky: | think it’s absurd to even discuss it. Yuli is a writer, 
that’s his right. But I’m a historian, | honestly hope that I’m able to, 
more or less objectively, look at what is happening. And the objective 
factor here is that the girls were replaced with such speed that love 
simply wouldn't have had time to arise, even if it had a chance to. 


There were a number of permanent girls and a number of absolutely 
disposable girls whom | met once and then never saw again. So, | 
don’t think we can talk about love here. 


Aven: But he himself seriously fell in love and frequently. 


Felshtinsky: He had a theory. As a person far removed from 
science, | was a good listener because | listened without 
understanding anything about it. The essence of the theory was that 
love is some chemical within the organism. There are people who don’t 
have much of that substance and never fall in love in their lives at all. 
And there are people who can fall in love every 15 minutes as if it’s the 
first time. And so |, Berezovsky, am part of the second group. 


Aven: | heard that theory from him — that he would fall in love far 
more frequently than any normal person. 


Felshtinsky: And that he was absolutely happy about the fact that 
he could fall in love absolutely sincerely. 


Aven: And he was happy. | didn’t see him in the last years and 
then met him once by chance. He wouldn't shake my hand and | 
couldn't talk to him, but he always gave the impression of a very happy 
person. He was always entirely happy, after all. He was always in love 
with someone, he could always explain to himself and those around 
him that he always had the absolute best, the most beautiful women, 
the most intelligent children, the finest homes and so on and so forth. 
He really was a person without envy, simply because he genuinely 
thought that what he had was better anyway, so there was no need to 
be envious. 


Felshtinsky: | saw Boris in exactly the same way. 


Alexander Voloshin (continued) 
A pitiful sight 


Aven: After your meeting with Putin and Berezovsky about 
ORT455, did you meet with Boris again? 


Voloshin: Later | saw him in court. It was, of course, a pitiful sight. 


Aven: By the way, did he say hello to you when he was in court? 
Berezovsky stopped saying hello to me when we started litigating with 
him — he took us to court and we lost that case. But | was fairly 
philosophical about it and during the second set of hearings | tried to 
say hello to him. He pointedly drew his hand back and after that he 
never said hello to me again in his whole life. 


Voloshin: We didn’t even come near one another, as if in parallel 
spaces. 


Aven: Boris accused you fairly harshly of working for a bloody 
regime, of putting pressure on him? 


Voloshin: Well, yes. | probably won't recall all that again now. It’s 
just not that interesting. 


Aven: There’s no need to, yes... 


Voloshin: It seemed to me in court that he was kind of dishevelled, 
battered. | think he was drinking a lot. And he somehow didn’t look 
very convincing, he got things muddled up. You could see the judge’s 
face when Berezovsky would say one thing, then another — he was so 
flexible. At the end of the day, the judge said to him, “Mr. Berezovsky, 
you said ‘white’ here, but here you said ‘black’. Which one is the 
truth?” And he gave some sort of answer and the judge looked at him. 
You could tell by the expression on the judge’s face that she didn’t 
believe him. She continually caught him out in certain fantasies, in lies. 
And he looked somewhat pathetic, he didn’t react normally, he didn’t 
even understand what was in his interests and what wasn't. 


Mikhail Fridman (continued) 
Falling from Olympus 


Aven: Did you get the impression that Boris could commit suicide? 
He was actually a very happy person. He was always in a wonderful 
mood. 


Fridman: Firstly, | didn’t know him that well personally. To be 
honest, | never saw him in a bad mood. But, on the other hand, | know 
how well a person can change. I’ve seen different people change as a 
result of far less dramatic circumstances, simply under the influence of 


some upheavals in their personal lives. We were talking about Mikhail 
Bezelyansky456 one time — look at the ups and downs he had, right? 
But this is a far more significant figure in Russian history. 


You know, when a person ended up in a concentration camp, after 
five days of starvation he simply turned into a completely different 
person who was ready to eat his own excrement. The human psyche 
and morality are such fragile things that, under the slightest pressure, 
they break very easily. So | can’t rule out that he killed himself. | don’t 
believe the theory that he was killed at all. 


Aven: That was in nobody’s interests. 


Fridman: And anyway, it would have been impossible to organise 
without leaving any evidence. It’s just another mythology. And he 
could, of course, have decided to do it after all those failures. Take 
[Vladimir] Zhechkov, who doesn’t want to go to Russia. A totally 
transformed person. And he’s been through far less in the way of 
tragedy than Berezovsky — he simply lost his business457. 
Berezovsky fell from Olympus. 


Yuri Shefler (continued) 
‘They’re traitors’ 
Aven: Did you meet with Boris in Britain? 


Shefler: We met in Britain on several occasions. Our last meeting 
was not long before the court case against Roman. We met, he asked 
for a loan of 25 million [rubles]. | asked, naturally, “What for, Borya?” 
He said, “I haven’t got any money, | need to pay the lawyers”. | said, 
“Well, how do you see that happening?! I’m friends with Roman but I’m 
going to give you money for the court case? If you said you didn’t have 
any money for food, that would be different. But if | know that the 
money will go on a court case against my friend, it’s out of the 
question”. That was our last meeting. He was deeply offended, and 
told someone, “I asked Shefler for help, we’ve known each other for so 
many years...” Well, and then you and | saw him one more time in the 
club. 


Aven: He blanked me then. | don’t know how he was with you, but 
he wouldn't even shake my hand. 


Shefler: | went over to talk to him, you remember. And then we 
went up to him together and he wouldn’t shake your hand. 


Aven: He wouldn't, no. My wife came in and he wouldn't greet her 
either. 


Shefler: | went up to him later and said, “What are you doing? 
Aren't you ashamed?” “No, they’re traitors”. You two had some sort of 
court case. | said, “But you’ve been friends for so many years, what’s 
that got to do with it?” That’s characteristic of him. How long were you 
friends for? 


Aven: Over 20 years. Maybe 30 years. 


Shefler: So, that’s the balance he had: 30 years of friendship 
against some private, passing interest. For me and for you, no doubt, 
that’s impossible. 


Aven: For him, the past didn’t exist. 


Shefler: The future didn’t either. Exchanging that weight of 
responsibility for relations in the past for some nonsense — | think that 
was totally Berezovsky. For me, that’s impossible. 


Aven: For me too, and so, basically, that’s why we stopped 
speaking. But even though we’d stopped speaking, | was ready to talk 
to him, to shake his hand. | value the past, for me it has an importance, 
so it was astonishing for me, of course. 


Leonid Boguslavsky (continued) 
‘They’re outsiders, we’re among our own’ 


Aven: What can you say about the final period of Berezovsky’s 
life? | know that you saw him shortly before the verdict when he went 
to court against Abramovich. 


Boguslavsky: Firstly, | saw the relationship between Berezovsky 
and Abramovich when it was only just beginning. And in reality, it really 
was the relationship between an elder partner and his younger partner. 


Aven: With a much younger partner? 


Boguslavsky: Yes. | remember how, one time, | met with Boris to 
talk about one of his shady schemes at the LogoVAZ reception house 
and Borya got distracted for a second and grabbed a phone: “Get me 
Roman on the line”. He called and said, “Roman, get Shvidler quickly 
and come round to see me at the reception house”. They arrived 10 
minutes later. And that was when they already had Sibneft, they were 
already big boys. 


Another significant factor: having begun a relationship with Boris 
Nikolayevich [Yeltsin]’s family, having developed a certain system for 
those relations, Boris put Roman in as a front man. So, Boris, it seems, 
thought the deal was already done. 


Aven: He set himself up for a fall. 


Boguslavsky: Whether Roman got around him or Borya gave him 
the opportunity to get around him or not, it’s still the classic story. If 
you've managed to reach that level, you have to do everything 
possible to ensure that it’s only you interacting with him. There’s a risk 
of losing the connection because it could be taken from you by your 
partner. And that’s exactly what happened. Although the way Boris 
saw it was that little Roman was running around doing things, passing 
things on, reaching agreements — he seemed to be carrying out his 
great instructions. It was clear that at any moment Boris would no 
longer be needed. 


Aven: Which is what happened. 


Boguslavsky: Yes, which is what happened. Another factor: what 
everyone found out after Badri's death — that their property hadn't 
been documented the way it should, that it turned out that all of it was 
held by the companies of certain people who were close to Badri — 
was a result of Boris having pushed out the team. If, for example, 
Kolya Glushkov45s8 or even | had stayed in the team, then it would all 
have been formalised. | think that Badri was Berezovsky’s evil genius. 
Basically, they were both to blame for everything that happened with 
the assets. 


Aven: Did you see Berezovsky before the ruling? 


Boguslavsky: | saw him for the last time several months before 
the verdict. The case was in the final stages. 


Aven: You saw him in London? 


Boguslavsky: We were in London celebrating my daughter’s 
birthday. | don’t know why, perhaps we thought we’d be seeing each 
other for the last time... Anyway, we spoke on the phone and Borya 
came to lunch. He was in a good mood, he started talking about the 
case: “Listen, it’s already been decided, I’ve won, no doubt about it, 
I’ve completely charmed the judge — she understands me, | 
understand her”. 


Aven: He spoke English very well. 


Boguslavsky: He spoke very well, but he’d get things muddled up. 
| asked him, “Why aren't you using an interpreter? The other side, by 
using an interpreter, can use that time to come up with an answer and 
say something to the interpreter, even if he understands English”. He 
gave me a really interesting answer: “I wanted to be liked and to show 
the judge that I’m one of her own. | speak English, but my opponent 
doesn’t speak English”. Which is to say that he approached the 
English judge the same as usual — through his charm. 


Aven: Through persuasion and charm. 


Boguslavsky: Actually, through this: “Let’s do this — we're 
together. They’re outsiders, we’re among our own”. Complete 
incomprehension. As a result of which, he got muddled, forgot what 
he’d only just said, and the judge decided he was lying and, therefore, 
he couldn't be trusted. 


Aven: And you didn’t see him again? 


Boguslavsky: And | didn’t see him again. But | remember a 
different moment. In 1999-2000, he was king of the hill, it seemed to 
him that he was deciding everything in this country. He told a lot of 
people that and to me personally, in answer to the question “How are 
you doing?”, he replied, “I’m bored, listen. | won the elections, | 
appointed the prime minister, | appointed the president. Now I’m 
bored”. 


Aven: That, of course, was an idiotic evaluation of the situation. 
But most importantly, it’s exactly the same as with the judge: an 
astonishing desire to believe in the best for the future. For business, 
that’s actually a very bad quality. You can convince people: we'll do it, 
we'll make it happen, we'll earn. But if you tell yourself that you did it 
all, | earned it all, I've won everything — that’s a different matter 


entirely. It’s important that you show everyone else a horizon. But, if 
you continually, with a schizophrenic enthusiasm, maintain that 
everything will be all right, that everything will be somehow sorted out, 
and Roman will carry on running around after me forever — that’s 
strange. There’s a deep irresponsibility, with regard to yourself and to 
others, in that. 


Boguslavsky: He really did believe that he’d, as they say, grabbed 
fortune by the forelock, that he could already walk on water without 
getting wet. 


Aven: It turned out that nobody is capable of that. And that he 
wasn’t either. 


Mikhail Denisov (continued) 


“You have to be in politics’ 


Aven: You said that you met Boris by chance in 2004, when he 
was talking to Ukraine on the telephone. He, of course, trusted you 
because, as a rule, you usually trust close friends from your youth. 


Denisov: | was with him on the day that the main events took 
place on the Maidan459. And while | was there, Borya was continually 
getting information back from there, every hour, maybe more often, he 
was Calling on the phone. For the most part, he spoke with Yulia 
Tymoshenko, he was always talking to her at top volume, ina 
commanding tone: “Why can’t you do anything over there?! Send 
people there! Nobody’s going to hand you power on a plate!” A couple 
of times he spoke with Yushchenko, using an entirely different tone. 


Aven: He said that he spent $40 million on it. 

Denisov: He told me once, “I don’t know how to earn a million, but 
| know how to earn a billion”. | said, “How’s that, then, Borya?” He said, 
“You have to be in politics”. 

Aven: Is it true that towards the end he started getting 
sentimental? That happens, you know, especially when everything’s 
falling apart, everything’s disappearing. 


Denisov: | was no longer in contact with him. | didn’t even talk to 


him during that trial, | was helping Roman. 
Aven: And Berezovsky didn’t approach you? 


Denisov: No, Berezovsky didn’t approach me. | even flew there, to 
London, on legal business. | gave evidence. And Roman says, “Let’s 
go to the court tomorrow, you'll see Borya, Nosova, Kolya460”. | said, 
“Pll get by without that.” 


Aven: It’s very telling that the closest people were playing on the 
other side. 


Denisov: Why not?! Borya conned me for 20 years, even over 
small change, and Roman helped me. When | started producing 
soups, he even ordered two [shipping] containers for Chukotka461. 
That was a big helping hand. They even sold one container, but | don’t 
think they could sell the second one, there’s only 70,000 people out 
there, and you get a hell of a lot of soups in two containers. And he 
said to me, “If you’re going to manufacture them, Chukotka will always 
be a market for you”. Who am | to him? And who am | to Borya? How 
much had | done for Borya? 


Aven: Well, of course, the Lord sees it all. 


Yelena Gorbunova (continued) 

Litvinenko’s documents 

Aven: | know that the courts were a big disappointment for Boris — 
and for you too, | take it. Yuli [Dubov] thinks that Borya wasn’t 
prepared for the court case at all, unlike Roman. What do you think? 

Gorbunova: Yes, he didn’t prepare for it, he didn’t work on it. 

Aven: Was there an element of irresponsibility? 

Gorbunova: Yes. Or a faith in his being right. 

Aven: What was it that really got to him? Yuli thinks that it wasn’t 
the fact that he lost, it was because the English courts, which he 
thought were the fairest in the world, if | can put it this way, screwed 


him over. Do you agree with that? 


Gorbunova: You have to go back, then. Why did he file that suit? 


As you know, until 2006, he didn’t plan to do that at all. If he had 
wanted to file a suit, he had the time to do it. But he took that decision 
after Litvinenko’s death. 


Shortly before his death, sometime in the spring, Litvinenko 
brought Borya certain documents that proved that there was an order 
for Borya to be killed. The documents indicated that this had come 
from Roman and another two people. It was in 1997. The FSB got an 
order to kill Borya. That was the first attempt to merge with Yukos, as a 
result of which Roman would have been totally removed from the 
management. Misha Khodorkovsky would have become president of 
the company. And that would be it, Roman would no longer be there. 


Litvinenko consulted on the case with lawyers here, for some 
reason he wanted to take them to court. How? | don’t really 
understand. 


Aven: That’s a story from 1997. But Litvinenko brought these 
documents along in 2006, you say? 


Gorbunova: Yes, because when it all happened in 1997-1998, 
Borya had a lot of different versions. The documents appeared in 
2006. Litvinenko consulted with the lawyers who were working with 
Borya at that time on some case. Later, | found the letters from the 
lawyers asking, “What should we do? Litvinenko keeps coming round 
to see us”. As | see it, Borya convinced Litvinenko that they shouldn't 
go anywhere with this, because it was stupid and pointless. 


Aven: But he believed in it? 


Gorbunova: | don’t think he counted it out. But the thing was that 
then Litvinenko died. And Borya linked the two. He didn’t count out that 
Litvinenko’s death happened because of those documents that he 
showed to Borya. And then, after Litvinenko’s death, some time at the 
beginning of 2007, Borya decided that he had to protect himself 
physically, because through Litvinenko’s murder, they had let him 
know that he was next. In order to protect himself, he decided that he 
would simply reveal his opponents. Over the course of the court case, 
it definitely wouldn't be in their interests to have him killed. 


And when he lost the court case, he lost his physical protection. 
But he saved his life. He extended his life by another six years. But 
then, lm afraid, it ended. 


Aven: Yes, | know you believe that he was killed. You’re convinced 


of that. 


Gorbunova: It’s just that I’ve seen the report of an independent 
expert who believes the same thing. 


Aven: So, you knit them into one logical chain? 


Gorbunova: | don’t count that out. Because subsequent events 
also fit that outline. 


Aven: Were there other cases where certain new information 
changed his conception of the world and of what he should do? 


Gorbunova: This episode was a real blow. Despite Borya being 
fully aware of how Roman had behaved since his emigration, he was 
still very well disposed to Roman. He didn’t regard him as some kind of 
sworn enemy right up until Litvinenko’s death. And then everything 
changed. 


He wanted to come back 


Aven: What do you think — did he have depression? Goldfarb, for 
example, thinks that Borya was pathologically depressed for the last 
couple of years. Do you agree with that? 


Gorbunova: Couple of years? Amazing! | don’t know... | didn’t see 


Aven: They say he was on antidepressants. 


Gorbunova: Yes, following the court ruling he tried to deal with the 
blow that all of them, the whole entourage, had inflicted on him. And, of 
course, he had to come up with a plan for how he could go on living 
with that threat remaining. He decided to make a deal. 


Aven: Right. That explains the letter to Putin? 


Gorbunova: | think that there were too many factors behind the 
letter to Putin. Firstly, Borya had a motive to reestablish relations with 
him, because he was already trying to avoid all those problems. He 
wanted to come back. Especially as he didn’t regard Putin as his 
enemy. He regarded him as his political opponent. But Borya didn’t 
manage to establish that political confrontation, because no one on the 
other side regarded him as a political opponent. They just saw him as 


an enemy and a traitor. | think that he got tired of it. 
Aven: But there were no panic attacks, no depression? 


Gorbunova: No, no. Boris, as you know perfectly well, always tried 
to find a way out of a situation. You know, the two of us together 
decided that the letter had to be written. 


Aven: Putin told me that there were two letters: one came via a 
German, and the other through Shvidler. 


Gorbunova: The letter was supposed to be passed on by one 
person. Then Borya started to make a deal with Badri’s family and with 
Roman. Roman had certain conditions that he set for Borya. He told 
him that he’d written a letter and sent it. They said, “No, if we make a 
deal with you, we'll pass on the letter’. Then Borya phoned the guy 
and said, “Hang on for a moment. I’m making a different deal here”. 
And as part of the deal with the family and with Roman, the second 
letter was sent on 7 October, on Putin’s birthday. 


Aven: You read the whole of the letter; do you remember it? 
Gorbunova: Yes, both. 


Aven: | haven't seen the first, but the second is depressing, putting 
it bluntly. It’s really sad. It’s written by a person who has long been 
disappointed with life. 


Gorbunova: He was tired. But nevertheless, if you recall, there 
was a phrase saying he had certain ideas and he would like to take 
part in the processes going on in the country in some way. That’s what 
he lived for in the last period. He was always discussing it with me — 
how, what. He’d thought this up, and that up... 


Aven: Nevzorov told me that, in the last period, Borya really got 
into religion. Is that right? 


Gorbunova: He probably didn’t get into it in the sense that 
Nevzorov meant. Borya wanted to come up with a certain Christian 
doctrine for the country... 


Aven: To reform religions, to carry out a reformation? 


Gorbunova: A reformation, yes. 


Aven: | see. Well, his mind was designed for big ideas. It didn’t 
work out in politics, so he had to work on religion. 


Gorbunova: He had some people who were writing that 
reformation. | still have the notes. 


Aven: A Russian Orthodox reformation? 


Gorbunova: Yes, a Russian Orthodox reformation. I’ve got the 
drafts if anyone is interested. 


Aven: That’s fascinating, of course. It’s very hard for me to believe 
that Boris had depression. At the same time, | believe in the English 
system of law and order, and if the English couldn’t investigate a 
murder, if it was murder — that’s shocking for me. But maybe I’m 
missing something. 

‘Tm glad I managed to say a lot’ 

Aven: Is there anything that you regret? Something you would say 
to him if you saw him today? We talk to those who have left us; we’ve 
all done it. 


Gorbunova: | only regret that he’s not seeing the children, what 
they’ve become. That makes me sad. 


Aven: Did you say everything to him that you wanted to say? 


Gorbunova: Not everything, of course, but | managed to say a lot. 
And I’m glad | managed to say a lot. 


Aven: You lived a fantastically interesting life together with him. 
Gorbunova: And a very risky one. He put us in danger too. 
Aven: And would you have chosen a quiet life with a farmer? 


Gorbunova: Well, you know, even in Britain there had already 
been a couple of attempts on his life. 


Aven: Why isn’t this widely known? 


Gorbunova: People know... Borya himself spoke about it in 
interviews. Well, firstly, he received letters with threats. Secondly, as 
far as | can tell, he was still being tailed. And sometimes the secret 
services would come along and say, “We’ve had a tip-off, a man’s 


arrived. You have to do this and that. You need to split up”. 
Aven: That happened several times, right? 
Gorbunova: Yes, several times. 
Aven: What kind of a husband and father was Boris? 


Gorbunova: Irresponsible. But he adored the children. He would 
play with them if he was in the mood, when he found it really 
interesting. He let them do almost anything. Arina462 — he just adored 
her, she could do anything she wanted. 


Aven: He was also a wonderful son. 


Gorbunova: Yes, he would speak to Anna Alexandrovna almost 
every day on the phone. She would get upset if he didn’t call. Boris 
was her entire life. That was a tragedy all of its own when he died and 
she was still alive. 


Vitaly Grinberg (continued) 
‘She doesn’t love me’ 
Aven: Did you see Boris after he left Russia? 


Grinberg: At the beginning of the 2000s, Borya flew to the States 
often and we would meet. We had an interesting chat once. He came 
with a girl, and it wasn’t his wife, Lena. But my wife was friends with 
Lena and | had to tell my wife that this would be a different girl. That’s 
a pretty tricky manoeuvre because she’d immediately start thinking 
that I’m just the same. 


There was a very interesting moment. They got off the plane, the 
three of us are going along, and he says to me, “Listen, a guy who 
lives here is going to come and take Marianna, and they’re going 
somewhere, and we'll go to a club”. | said, “Excellent, Borya, we'll go 
to the Beverly Hills Country Club, we'll hang out there”. And | can see 
this car driving up, a young Armenian guy, and he picks Marianna up. 
Boris says to her, “When are you coming? Today?” 


That was a bit unusual for me. And, of course, it required some sort 
of explanation from Borya, and he was aware that it required an 


explanation. We went to the Beverly Hills Country Club and sat down 
at a table. And he says to me, “You can see, she doesn’t love me”. | 
said, “Well, yes”. 


That was the conversation that we had. It probably goes back to 
the fact that when he wasn't in power, he didn’t have a lot of success 
with women. I think that deep inside him he had what we call low self- 
esteem. Maybe that was what drove him. 


He says, “You know how | operate, Vitas? | get them to fall in love 
with me. And then, when they're in love, | don’t need them anymore”. 
And | said, “Borya, | get the impression that this takes up a lot of time. 
You’d do better to sort out your relations with Putin”. 


| knew about his progress in Russia and that he was out of favour 
with Putin. Borya told me that he’d written a letter — they’d said some 
things about Putin in connection with the Kursk tragedy. They’d 
accused him of not getting to the scene of the events fast enough. | 
said, “Borya, what did you do that for? He personally takes the 
decisions”. He said, “No, no, no, we have to take responsibility”. And | 
realised that he’d gone out of his mind. 


Aven: He hadn't given that impression earlier? 


Grinberg: No... But he told me these really interesting things, that 
he’d been with someone in the White House and spoke to Clinton and 
they’d told Clinton that the next president would be Putin. Borya was 
there, he was seriously involved in his promotion, it seems. Why would 
he suddenly go and fall out with him? 


Aven: You knew both his wives: Galya and Lena. How do you 
think they influenced him? 


Grinberg: Yes, | knew them. They didn’t influence him at all. Well, 
Galya didn’t play any real role, but Lena — yes, she did. The fact that 
he invited her to the negotiations with Murdoch speaks for itself. If he’d 
known what a complete idiot she is, she wouldn't have been sitting 
there, | think. But they didn’t have any influence on him — that was my 
impression, Petya. 


Here’s a detail: we went to his home the last time on his birthday, 
the three of us sat down in this really beautiful place — Misha463, 
Borya and me at a table. Although Lena was at home with the kids, 
she wasn’t asked to join us. That was already really telling: she’d been 
pushed aside. But then she came in and | said, “Lenochka, sit down”. 


The way he looked at her... and she didn’t move a step closer. They 
had these unusual relations — that’s how | would put it. 


Aven: Did you discuss politics with him? Democracy, freedom, 
America, Russia? 


Grinberg: Yes. There was this one time. He says to me, “Listen, | 
was told that here in Chinatown there’s a really good sushi restaurant”. 
| said, “Borya, to get there we’d have to go through a bad part of town”. 
He didn’t understand anything about that. We're driving, he’s sitting 
next to me, he’s telling me some stories and the girls are in the back. 
And he says, “You know, Vitas, | really love it here. | feel so good, 
there’s such freedom here”. | tell him, “You’re going to see it now”. And 
we cross over Los Angeles Street. On the one side you’ve got the rich, 
you cross over and it’s poverty and horror. And there was a red light. | 
stop and | can see: some people are coming towards the car with bad 
intentions. | say to him, “Borya, this is freedom”. And | drive through 
the red light. After that, we didn’t discuss issues concerning freedom in 
America. 


Aven: When was the last time you saw him? 


Grinberg: | saw him on his birthday. | wanted to ask him if he 
really owed Misha money. Because | couldn't believe it. Misha thought 
he owed him. But | couldn’t see that in what Misha was telling me. | 
said, “Misha, he doesn’t owe you anything. What if everything’s going 
downhill?” When we were already at Borya’s | asked him, “Do you 
really owe Misha?” He says, “Yes”. He confirmed it. 


All the talk at that point was about what a terrible enemy of Russia 
he was and how they were hunting him down. On his birthday, at the 
beginning, the party was in his office. Sasha Litvinenko was there and | 
spoke to him for a long time. Then Borya comes up and says, “Vitas, 
we're sending someone to the restaurant for sashimi, you like all that 
stuff, right?” And | said to Litvinenko, “Hang on a minute, who’s going 
to be keeping an eye on all that?” Which is to say that they were living 
totally calmly, not even thinking that they could be poisoned. 


| wouldn’t have behaved like that if I'd been Borya, this big enemy 
of the regime. But that was how he behaved, and | realised that no one 
from Russia was hunting him, because getting rid of them wasn’t worth 
anything to them. 


Demyan Kudryavtsev (continued) 
‘I haven't finished talking to him’ 


Kudryavtsev: You can look at things in different ways. You can 
judge each person by their own yardstick. Objectively, there was a 
failure, a fiasco for Berezovsky. He didn’t get what he wanted. But you 
can judge by other criteria. Berezovsky was the only one of that group 
of people who placed his life, the lives of those close to him and all of 
the capital that he had on the altar of defending his political views and 
his ambitions. 


Aven: That’s exactly why we're doing this book now. | think that if it 
wasn’t for that tragedy, he wouldn’t have earned this at all. That makes 
him a major figure. And when we talk about the scale of Yeltsin, 
Berezovsky’s tragedy to a certain extent makes him a figure on the 
scale of Yeltsin. It’s the tragedy of an entire life. 


Kudryavtsev: So, you can’t say he wasn’t a liberal if he gave 
everything up for that. 


Aven: | absolutely agree with that. What’s more, | regret that in the 
last couple of years he didn’t come to me for help, because | would 
have undoubtedly helped him. | think he went through a serious 
transformation in Britain in the last year of his life. | can entirely accept 
that the level of his understanding of democracy changed. 


Kudryavtsev: | saw him in both countries. | can say that 
Berezovsky developed consistently. What appeared in him during the 
era when he’d lost his money was entirely in keeping, it had all been 
there in his past. All of his sincerity, his repentance — it was all within 
him even when he thought that he ruled the world. 


Aven: He had a quality that, as they say, went missing. He was an 
incredibly lucky and happy man up to a certain point. | even wrote 
about that in Kommersant. But at the end of his life, it seems, that 
wasn’t the case. 


Kudryavtsev: When we're talking about the last seven months, I’m 
not inclined to believe that we were dealing with Boris Abramovich 
Berezovsky. 

Aven: You think it was already an illness? 


Kudryavtsev: | believe that it was biochemistry. He was taking 


medications. But | was in contact with Anna Alexandrovna4é64 until her 
final days, she buried her only son, she was in some sense deeply 
unhappy, but all the same, she didn’t know how to be sad. 


I’m convinced that it wasn’t him who killed him, but some 
biochemical compound. I’ve been in hospital myself and | know that 
you can’t ask anything of a person in that condition. But at the same 
time — yes, nobody is to blame, but it was still an own goal. I’m angry 
at Berezovsky because he lost, of course. 


| haven't finished talking to him. | haven't finished judging him by 
his own yardstick, or, let’s say, the yardstick that had formed for us 
over that period of time. That incompleteness angers me. It angers me 
that by our taking different paths and then because of his death, he left 
an unconvincing final word. 


Aven: What was it? 


Kudryavtsev: All of his words were his last, and | couldn't say to 
him, “Borya, live for a little and see how wrong you were. You want to 
be cunning? Well, you couldn’t outwit Putin. You want to be right? 
Then why did you give in?” Every time | see what our State Duma is 
adopting lm pained by the fact that | have no one to discuss it with in 
those terms and in that depth. And not because they’re all stupid, but 
because, quite rightly, nobody’s interested in that. None of my friends 
found the incomplete state of the Russian political system as important 
as it was for our unfinished conversations with Berezovsky. 


Aven: I’m extremely grateful to you for this meeting because I’ve 
never heard a better eulogy for Berezovsky. What’s more, a more 
intelligent, deeper eulogy than those who simply cried and said, “How | 
loved him”. I’m really surprised that you didn’t want to talk about this. 


Kudryavtsev: Because, as someone taught by the 1990s, | think 
that you can’t have a statement without context. | believe that an 
authentic, balanced context for a conversation about Berezovsky, 
today, is impossible. 


Aven: | think that this polyphonic picture, if it works, will create full 
objectivity because that is how you draw a man. 


Kudryavtsev: This isn’t an issue of objectivity. Nothing is ever 
objective. It’s an issue of making sure that this lack of objectivity isn’t 
perceived through a personal or impartial lens. We're in a context 
where any lack of objectivity can be perceived as partiality. That 


doesn’t actually depend on us at all. 


Vladimir Pozner (continued) 
Fire in the belly 


Pozner: | had a very interesting conversation with Berezovsky. 
When he offered me a programme, he asked, “Vladimir Vladimirovich, 
how much money would you like?” | said, “In general?” “Yes, in 
general”. “Well, 10 million”. He says, “That’s what you think”. | said, 
“Boris Abramovich, lm not interested in yachts, private jets. | think 10 
million will be enough”. He says, “When you have 10 million, you'll start 
wanting 100”. | said, “No, | won't”. He says, “Then you won't get 10 
either”. And perhaps he was right. 


Aven: He was absolutely right. In order to earn 10, you have to 
think about 100 — that’s true. 


Pozner: | also noticed this: he wasn’t loved by the other ‘former 
oligarchs’, as we'll call them. | didn’t meet a single one with a good 
word to say about him. That’s strange. Maybe they knew him better 
from a business point of view. | didn’t know him from that point of view 
at all unless you count my fiasco with the series of television 
programmes. 


| think that at some point Berezovsky saw himself more as a 
political figure than a businessman. 


Aven: Do you think that Berezovsky was a democrat? 


Pozner: Of course not. | can tell you about it: | had a wonderful 
interview with Yeltsin that they banned. It was when he was standing 
for the Presidium of the Higher Council of the Russian Federation. 


Aven: In 1989? 


Pozner: Yes465. Nikolai lvanovich Ryzhkov (the chairman of 
ministers), the director of ZIL and Boris Nikolayevich were standing for 
election. | was offered an interview with him. | went to Novy Arbat. He 
came out, rosy-cheeked, clear blue eyes, silver hair, a suit that looked 
like it'd been sewn onto him. Wonderful. | say, “Boris Nikolayevich, I’ve 
got half an hour, I’d be really grateful if you kept the answers short. Tell 
me, are you a democrat?” He says, “Of course not. You know what 


country | was born and grew up in, which party | was a member of. 
How could | be a democrat? Maybe by hanging out with democratic 
people l'Il learn something, but of course I’m not a democrat”. That, 
firstly, was a very wise answer and, secondly, a very frank and true 
answer. | always say, “Listen, if you’ve never had any experience of 
democracy, if you haven't lived on that, how can you be a democrat? 
You may like the idea. But, inside, you’re no democrat, of course”. So, 
of course, Berezovsky wasn’t a democrat. And anyway, | think that 
people heading major financial companies aren’t democrats, of course. 


Aven: That’s not true. | can tell you honestly that at Alfa there’s a 
huge delegation of authority and an entirely democratic regime. With a 
very precise division of roles and, of course, with an undoubted 
leadership. Yeltsin also had rules, but inside, | think, he was a fairly 
democratic person. Yeltsin wasn’t a lout. He never swore, even in spite 
of his way of life and his sometimes questionable sobriety. Yeltsin had 
respect for others. 


Pozner: | would go further. When that interview was completed 
and had been filed, it got banned. A couple of days later, | get a phone 
call: “Hello, Vladimir Vladimirovich?” “Yes.” “This is Yeltsin”. “Yes, Boris 
Nikolayevich”. “They’ve stolen our interview and shown it in Sverdlovsk 
and in Leningrad. You won't get any trouble, will you?” 


You get it, right? | said to him: “Of course, not, Boris Nikolayevich 
— it wasn’t me who stole it”. “Vladimir Vladimirovich, if there is a 
problem, please phone me”. 


Aven: That is, in fact, the basis of democratic consciousness — 
respect for your fellow man. Yeltsin definitely had it. Berezovsky had it 
to a far lesser extent. 


Pozner: Of course. You can’t even compare. Even Gorbachev had 
less of it. 


Aven: Were there things that astonished you about Berezovsky? 
Episodes that you remember? 


Pozner: Once, we had an argument about whether there had ever 
been any Irish and Catholic presidents of the United States of America 
before Kennedy. | said there hadn't, that Kennedy was the first. | was 
only partially right, where it concerned Catholics. We argued about it. A 
couple of days later, by email | received a list of Irishmen who had 
been president of the United States. He had to prove that he was right. 


Aven: Of course, of course... 


Pozner: And also, his thirst for life. You just have to look at the way 
he ate. You know, | eat very fast. My mother, a bourgeois 
Frenchwoman, always said, “Please, when you are a guest, don’t start 
eating until everyone has almost finished. Then you'll finish at the 
same time and everything will be all right”. But Borya ate faster than 
me. He was like some sort of eternal flame. There’s a phrase in 
English, “fire in the belly”. That fire was burning inside him, it was 
absolutely obvious. 


Boris was an unusually striking man with a great deal of curiosity. If 
| said that I'd read some book and it was wonderful, he would say, 
“Come on, write down the name”. And then he would read it. He had 
that in him. He was, of course, it seems to me, a superficial person. 
Not a thinker, but he had a quick mind. | think he was absolutely free of 
a conscience, that was my impression. Free of empathy, if we’re 
talking about business. And, as | see it, he came to the conclusion that 
he was acting faultlessly and that he understood everything better than 
everyone else. 


Aven: Yes, Boris was absolutely convinced of that. 


Pozner: And that, actually, is the reason behind everything that 
happened in the court case that he lost and that, it seems, led him to 
his death. Despite his absolute conviction that the English justice 
system was so great and therefore he simply couldn't lose — he 
himself had done everything necessary to ensure defeat. He did it all 
himself. Right up to and including that he wanted to speak in English in 
court. Even though he was told, “You speak well, but not in this 
situation”. No! When he spoke to the lady, the judge, “An experienced 
woman like you...” — that was it, it was over. 


‘Finally, you’ve understood!’ 


Aven: You’re speaking about Berezovsky with a great deal of 
affection, really. 


Pozner: Well, | liked him, despite the fact that he nearly destroyed 
me. 


Aven: The fact that he lacked a conscience — isn’t that an 
absolute deal-breaker that makes liking someone impossible? 


Pozner: You know... if he was a traitor, yes. But on the other hand, 
as far | can see, in business, the relations are totally different and 
that’s, perhaps, why | wasn’t a success in that sphere. At the end of 
the day, he didn’t have obligations to me. To this day, | believe that 
that was wrong on his part, but that doesn’t change the fact that | liked 
him. What’s more, it wasn’t that his death upset me, but | felt sorry for 
him. A person like Berezovsky isn’t supposed to end like that. That’s 
not right. | believe that he committed suicide. 


Aven: | think so too. 


Pozner: So. And for Boris to commit suicide, it must have been a 
complete collapse of everything... And although I’m sure that a lot of 
people suffered because of him, | still feel sorry for him. 


Aven: What else would you like to say about Borya and his time? 


Pozner: Perhaps this: the way | feel about his death is the way that 
| feel about that time. 


Aven: What would you talk about with him now if he’d remained 
alive? When a striking person leaves us, there’s always a sense that 
the conversation hasn’t ended properly. 


Pozner: | would probably scream at him. “Finally, you’ve 
understood!” We used the formal form for ‘you’ with one another. He 
didn’t use the familiar form ‘ty’, he wasn’t like that. 


Vladimir Voronov (continued) 
System error 


Aven: What were the main changes that you saw in Boris when he 
moved to Britain? 


Voronov: First and foremost, when he moved to Britain, for the 
first few years he was always living through Russia. He lived through 
Russia until the very end, although the level of it decreased. That's 
very characteristic of people who occupied certain positions, had 
money, had opportunities to realise their potential, and then fairly 
quickly moved away from Russia because of various negative 
circumstances. For the first few years, those people live through 


Russia. They go on the internet in the morning and look at the news 
feed. They talk about Russian affairs. And Boris was exactly the same. 
He was convinced that Russia as a state was on the wrong path and 
that Russia’s historical choice should have been different. 


Aven: Did he see himself as being responsible for having actively 
taken part in the choice of that path? 


Voronov: That, of course, was one of the discussions that we 
repeatedly had. 


Aven: And? 


Voronov: l'Il put it this way: His opinion transformed. At the 
beginning, he didn’t regard himself as being all that responsible. 


Aven: And guilty. 


Voronov: And guilty, yes. But, gradually, he believed it more and 
more. 


Aven: What did Boris say on that subject? About his personal 
responsibility? 


Voronov: | don't really want to make personal remarks about 
major politicians. 


Aven: Well, he didn’t actually play an active part in the choice of 
Putin. That wasn’t his game, that was Tanya, Valya, Roman and 
Voloshin. 


Voronov: It wasn’t the four of them, though, there were five, really. 


Aven: He thought that it was a mistake and he took part in the 
making of that mistake. 


Voronov: At first, he didn’t think that it was a mistake, but he 
gradually came to that conclusion — Boris loved this expression, it 
explained everything, as it were — he'd Say it was a ‘system error’. Not 
personal, but systemic. But he didn’t reach that conclusion 
immediately, it was a long time coming. He would always defend 
himself against arguments and accusations and he’d defend himself by 
saying, “What choice did we have? There was only one alternative: 
Primakov-Luzhkov”. 


Aven: Right. 


Voronov: We were confronted by an absolutely absurd choice. 
But, gradually, Boris’s views changed. And yes, he began to think that 
he bore a certain responsibility for the stormy ‘90s, the wild ‘90s. 


Aven: When | knew him, it was hard to imagine that Boris felt a 
strong feeling of guilt about anything. He would forget the past fairly 
quickly. Perhaps he’d remember some minor stuff, but he couldn’t see 
himself as being guilty in any global sense. There are people who eat 
themselves up — he wasn’t like that at all. 


Voronov: No, he wasn’t like that at all. But actually, to be honest, 
Petya, | don’t think he was directly all to blame for everything. And he 
didn’t see it that way either. 


‘Nobody really knows me’ 


Aven: As | understand it, when Berezovsky moved to Britain you 
started seeing him even more often, right? 


Voronov: Yes, we started hanging out together more purely for 
geographical reasons, because we lived in the same town. He never 
tired of pointing out that | had seduced him with London and over the 
1990s I'd convinced him that specifically London was a great place to 
live. 


Aven: Everyone thinks that Boris chose between Paris and London 
and that you convinced him to opt for London. 


Voronov: Yes, that’s what happened. 
Aven: Why? 


Voronov: | really love Paris, but London is the centre of Europe, 
that’s for certain, and the centre of the world in a certain sense. 
Everything is concentrated there: economics, finance, traditions, 
history, a powerful culture. To back my words up, | told him, “Look, 
Borya, choose any day, open the magazine Time Out — | guarantee 
that on that day, somewhere in London, five or six international stars of 
global standing in different spheres will be appearing — rock, opera, 
ballet, theatre, some lecture or other”. 


Aven: And he would go? 


Voronov: He went, of course. Well, obviously, he wasn’t poor, if he 
needed to go to Covent Garden and he just decided that morning to 
follow my recommendation, and it was sold out, he would buy excellent 
tickets for three times their real price and we would go. He would go to 
[listen to] symphonic music — not often, but he went. And jazz. He 
was, actually, a very cultured person, it’s just that he wasn’t in the 
cultural-informational stream, so you had to give him 
recommendations. | did that often. 


Aven: Yes, he took an interest, but he didn’t have a deep 
understanding of a single sphere of the arts. 


Voronov: Not a deep understanding, maybe, but overall it was a 
great joy to him. And then he’d talk about it, share his emotions very 
actively. 


Aven: Boris always liked to talk. When something touched him, 
he’d immediately splash it out onto you. 


Voronov: He would call. Rarely at night, but that would happen 
too. He’d discuss certain things and not even really discuss them, but 
specifically, as you say, splash them out. 


Aven: When you convinced him to live in London, did you get the 
sense that it was forever or just for a short period of time? When | met 
him at the beginning of the 2000s, when | travelled to London, he 
would always tell me that it was for another year or two and that he 
would be coming back. What was your impression from the very 
beginning — would he go back or not? 


Voronov: Petya, I'd like to take a little bit of a step aside here. 
Boris told me several times in fairly frank conversations, “Do you 
realise that nobody really knows me?” And he would look at me and 
say that — maybe two or three times, it happened — in a fairly deep 
way. So, yes — in the 2000s, he was always there with the same 
refrain: “Everything’s about to change in Russia, there will be a real 
change in regime”. People would tell him that he was mistaken, that 
there were no grounds to reach that conclusion, that on the contrary, 
the situation was stabilising. But he would say, “No, no, you don’t 
understand the processes that are underway, there’s going to be a real 
explosion”. But there’s a good reason why | began with what | began 
with: | can’t count out the possibility that inside, without telling anyone, 
he didn’t believe it. 


Aven: What do you think — when Boris would give that look and 
say, “You don’t know me, and nobody knows me”, what was he 
thinking? When somebody says that, he has certain of his own traits in 
mind. What did he mean? The potential to do what? 


Voronov: Petya, | don’t know ... | don’t know ... Maybe he wanted 
to say that behind it all there was a very fine layer, very intimate, which 
was absolutely inaccessible to others. | didn’t get the impression that 
he meant, “I’m smarter, subtler, deeper than you think”. No. But | can’t 
tell you what he meant by it. 


A difficult period 


Aven: Do you think that in London, Boris began to get a better 
understanding of the West? 


Voronov: He made serious progress. 


Aven: In general, what position did the West occupy in his world? 
One of the theories that came up when we were discussing Boris’s 
suicide was that it was because the West didn’t accept him. That was 
the collapse of his world. He associated the English courts, to a large 
extent, with the West. And being rejected by the institution that you 
have more respect for than anything else in the world — that was a 
major tragedy for him. The West, for him, at some point, became the 
personification of goodness, and the English courts were the 
personification of the West. 


Voronov: In general, that description matches the reality. Of 
course, he made a lot of progress in his understanding of the Western 
mentality. But he didn’t see it all the way through to a complete 
understanding of how the West and Great Britain in particular are set 
up. 


Aven: One of the reasons for Berezovsky’s success in Russia was 
that he had a deep understanding of the mechanisms that guide our 
lives here. He simply sensed them at the tips of his fingers. There are 
rules that are written, there are rules that are unwritten. And the 
system of written and unwritten rules in the USSR, and then in Russia 
— he had a fantastically precise understanding of that, right? 


Voronov: The way you’ve just formulated that — there’s nothing 
more to say. That’s what it was. And, again I'll repeat it: he liked the 
West here. He really liked London, Great Britain. He kind of fell in love 
with those traditions, he fell in love with the English character, the 


relations here — what they call ‘reserved’, not too warm. He got into 
that and spoke about it. But | don’t think Boris reached a full 
understanding. And, unfortunately, the court showed that in a very 
clear and tragic manner. 


Aven: For him, it was complete destruction. He’d won all the court 
cases up until then: he’d beaten us, he’d beaten extradition... 


Voronov: He won against Forbes! 


Aven: He won absolutely everywhere, right up until he lost the 
most important case in his life. It was a major tragedy. He changed 
immediately, as far as | can tell. He had a big breakdown, right? 


Voronov: He became a different person after 31 August. It was the 
biggest blow in his life, without a doubt. And it’s important that this is 
understood — it wasn’t about the money, or at a minimum it wasn’t just 
about the money. Of course, money was important to him... 


Aven: He may not have needed money, but he really loved luxury 
and in the final years, of course, he needed it — to live beautifully on a 
grand scale. 


Voronov: He loved to live well, beautifully, comfortably, to give 
loads of presents and so on, yes. He became a fairly wealthy person 
back in the early 1990s, so he got used to that. But, of course, he was 
absolutely destroyed by the moral characterisation, the personal 
characterisation of him that was given by the judge in a scornful tone 
— I’m not talking about the tone of speech, I’m talking about the tone 
of the way it was written. I’m saying that in moral terms, she simply, to 
use the Russian term, slapped him down. 


Aven: It’s not clear why she did that... That’s not typical for an 
English court, is it? 


Voronov: It’s not typical. Petya, it was purely elective. It was her 
prerogative — to say something on her own part or not say anything at 
all. The ruling was given, the session was closed, bye-bye. No, she 
decided to say absolutely everything. I’m certain that that was because 
she really didn’t like him as a person. 


Aven: Why don’t you think she liked him? 


Voronov: She’s a product of her society. Over the course of the 
previous 20 to 25 years, she’d also been reading the papers. 


Aven: Well, they don’t write anything good about Abramovich over 
there either. 


Voronov: Come on, from 2003 onwards they only wrote well of 
him, for the most part. But Boris was mythologised there. He was 
mythologised around the world, | think if you went to Timbuktu, you’d 


hear about the myth of Berezovsky there too. If there was hail in North 
Africa, Berezovsky was to blame. 


Aven: But all the same, why did the judge humiliate him like that in 
such an untypical way? 


Voronov: I’ve thought about that for a long time and | can try and 
formulate it. Imagine, you’re an English lady: Cambridge, many 
generations, the lawn has been mowed for 500 years. She just couldn’t 
comprehend that type — a nouveau riche. Fast money, not old money, 
new money. She didn’t understand about that privatisation, but she 
understood that it was all done in a revolting way, behind the scenes, 
not by the rules, not by the principles that she’d been raised on. 
They’re the people who, as you know, Alexei Tolstoi in a letter to his 
wife dubbed “stubby-fingered goons” who just grab and grab and grab 
and they’re really grasping. That type, for her, was entirely unpleasant. 
And then she sees Boris, who, of course, is no stubby-fingered goon, 
but basically... 


Aven: On the make. 


Voronov: Yes, speaks a little too fast, his English is decent, but, to 
be honest, it wasn’t for the courts. He should, of course, have spoken 
Russian and been translated, but he refused, he chose that option. 
And he’d tell it all slightly in his style, as it were. He’d jump around here 
and there, make the odd mistake, because he didn’t remember the 
details. But for her, not remembering means, most likely, he’s 
deceiving. 


Aven: A terrible carelessness, it’s true. Berezovsky, in general, 
was a Careless person. 


Voronov: And if he’d set out a very succinct system for his 
argumentation — but that was missing too, because that wasn’t 
Borya’s style, unfortunately. And also, as he was a politician and 
regarded himself as a politician — “a politician in exile”, as one person 
said — he often got distracted from the subject in hand and spoke 
about politics in Russia, which, of course, was nothing to do with her 
and she couldn’t care less about. 


Aven: Yes, he had this ‘anthropomorphism’: he believed that other 
people were interested in what he was interested in. And, undoubtedly, 
discussions about Russia, about Putin were of absolutely no interest 
whatsoever to anyone there, that’s true. 


Voronov: The judge kept saying, “Mr. Berezovsky, stop making 
political statements”. But that was part of him, for him it was very 
natural... 


Aven: Yes, he thought that what he was interested in was 
fascinating for everyone else too. And that’s not the case. He imagined 
that. 


Voronov: It seemed to him — and | know this from Boris himself, 
that this is what he thought — that everything was wonderful, that she 
was taking all this in with enormous respect. That wasn’t the case. 


Aven: You see, the judge had also been affected by the myths 
about Berezovsky. Why did he become such a myth in Britain? Was it 
only because of what he did in Russia? 


Voronov: Of course, for the most part, it was Russia, because he 
didn’t do anything of that kind in Britain. | don’t think it was on purpose, 
but his life there, in some way, quashed that myth. 


Aven: Did he make some serious British friends? They definitely 
didn’t regard him as a businessman there, they saw him as a political 
figure. Have | got that right? Did he establish ties in the political 
establishment? Who would visit him at his home? 


Voronov: No, he didn’t establish them. He had several English 
friends. One of them became his good friend — Murdoch, in fact, had 
introduced them. A very wise, interesting person, experienced. | can 
tell you who it was: Lord Bell. He was a political consultant of the first 
order in his day. 


Aven: Yes, | know. It has to be said that, among the English, he 
has a very mixed reputation. 


Voronov: Yes, because not all English people love Thatcher and 
Lord Bell played a colossal role in Thatcher coming to power by 
providing her with PR. But he’s undoubtedly an outstanding figure. 
Borya was friends with him, they chatted a lot on different subjects. It 
was Bell, actually, who told him a great deal about the way Great 
Britain is organised. And these weren't rose-tinted stories. 


Aven: The way society is constructed really isn’t a rose-tinted 
story... | want to ask you about Boris’s suicide: do you think that there 
was nothing that could be done? He had no one to talk to, there were 
just a few solitary close people left around him. You were one of them. 


And what happened — was there nothing that could be done about it? 


Voronov: | have no idea. The thing is, in the last few months Boris 
met with very few people. 


Aven: Not even with you? 


Voronov: We met far less frequently than previously. We spoke on 
the phone fairly regularly, sent text messages back and forth. But one 
phrase cuts me to this day, it was so bitter. He said, “Volodechka466, | 
don’t want you to see me in this state”. It was a difficult, difficult time. 
The hardest. But what could have been done? 


Aven: Was Boris hurt by betrayal on the part of the people around 
him? Did he think that many had turned away from him, and that’s why 
he himself started turning away? He never liked to complain about 
anyone. 


Voronov: He didn't like it at all. He was upset, but people are 
people. He realised that most people betray each other easily, they 
turn away. You're up on top, and they’re with you, you’re in disgrace 
and they’re gone... You know what’s interesting? It was a trait in him: 
he forgave, he forgot. He forgave in cases where, perhaps, | wouldn’t 
have. 


Aven: He forgave himself so much, and he forgave others too, 
that’s true. 


Friendship and love 


Aven: Was there anything about him that annoyed you? Or are 
you, basically still charmed by him and you still love him? 


Voronov: | just really genuinely loved him as a friend and as a 
comrade. It was always fascinating to be with him. So, | always spent 
time with him with a great deal of satisfaction. Those times were never 
boring, never. 


Aven: Did you have to defend him against attacks? 


Voronov: l'Il put it this way: almost every day. And from entirely 
different people: Americans, the English, Russians. I’ve got a friend 


who talks about him with anger, l’d even say with bitterness. He 
doesn’t like what’s happening in Russia. And he says that Berezovsky 
is to blame. That Berezovsky created it all, that Berezovsky brought 
specific people to power. And then he got up, shrugged his shoulders, 
and said, “Well, it was a mistake”. Essentially, | have to admit it: | 
understand what those people were talking about. 


Aven: Berezovsky also understood it, as you say. 


Voronov: He understood, yes. He had a real change of paradigms: 
he went to bed on Monday and got up on Tuesday and looked at 
things in a totally new way. As some people put it, he ‘saw the light’. 
But basically, it happened gradually. 


Aven: There’s another important subject that we haven't talked 
about: Berezovsky and women. Women, of course, played a colossal 
role in his life. Three wives and six children — that’s a lot. But on top of 
that, there were many affairs, it’s not a secret. What do you think his 
attitude to women was? 


Voronov: First off, I'd like to repeat a well-known phrase of his: 
“One of the biggest mistakes | made was divorcing my first wife, Nina”. 


Aven: Yes, that’s what | think too. They had a wonderful family. 
And the divorce, in my view, was a tragic mistake. Although | like 
Galya too. 


Voronov: | love all three of them, and Boris loved them, there’s no 
doubt about that. He had a big heart. But | wouldn't like to go any 
further in discussing this subject, Petya. 


Aven: Yes, okay. It’s just he was a generous person. He gave 
incredible presents, he could undoubtedly get people to fall in love with 
him, he would court women beautifully. That’s also an important part of 
a person, it says a lot about him. 


Voronov: | can only say that that is true. 


Aven: The only problem in this talk with you is that you're 
fantastically positive in the way you talk about Boris. You’ve gone even 
further than Yuli Dubov, in fact. Bearing in mind that many of the 
people I’ve spoken to are critical of Berezovsky, a voice such as yours 
balances it out. 


Voronov: You see, | mentioned my brother, whom I’ve never 


argued with once in my life. It was the same with Boris, whom | not 
only never quarrelled with, | never once even felt offended by him. We 
argued sometimes, yes. Even shouted. 


Aven: You were never offended by him? 


Voronov: But he never did anything that would’ve offended me. In 
all the 20 years that we hung out, | never had a problem with him 
where he ripped me off or let me down or, heaven forbid, betrayed me 
— there was nothing like that. And when he did something wrong and | 
saw that he was doing wrong | would get through to him, he’d get my 
point and do it right. 


| remember how he almost cancelled a trip to the Formula One 
[Grand Prix] in Portugal at the last moment. The plane was ready to 
go, I'd agreed everything with Ecclestone467 and suddenly Borya 
cancels it all. | start screaming like a madman. And he says, “Ok, yes, 
enough, I’m guilty, you’ve convinced me, lets go”. So | didn’t have any 
negative impressions. 


Aven: You don't want to say anything else? Other than that you 
simply loved him? 


Voronov: There is something I'd like to add. In the 2000s, it was 
upsetting that Boris’s transformation as a person was a little negative. 
He gradually stopped hearing other people. A lot of people will tell you, 
and l'II tell you, that one of the phrases that he frequently used in the 
2000s was, “You don’t get it”. 


Aven: Yes, that was his favourite. He would say it earlier too. But 
in the last period, it seems, he said it more often. 


Voronov: I’m sure that there’s a lot that | don’t get, but it was a 
phrase that was in frequent use. Boris was certain that he understood 
everything better, in a more subtle way, deeper. Possibly, it wasn’t 
always like that. And it was, of course, a little upsetting; you just want 
to be heard. But you sense that you’re not getting through. 


Aven: And it all ended with suicide. 


Galina Besharova (continued) 


Dirty, low, and he will be judged 


Aven: | stopped talking to Boris after our court case with him in 
2005. All the way up to that time he and | were constantly meeting up 
in England, and he remained a very cheerful person. | didn’t notice any 
changes in him. Do you have the impression that he somehow 
changed in England? 


Besharova: He was really distressed that he had had to leave 
Russia. In my opinion, he wasn’t ready for this at all. He really loved 
Russia. He was always reminiscing. He especially loved the nature. 


Aven: He and | used to go mushroom-picking. 


Besharova: He basically grew up outside the city, he couldn’t even 
live in London, he moved immediately to the countryside. He wasn’t a 
city person at all. | think that his separation from Russia really upset 
him — and it’s always a bit scary when you leave your homeland, the 
life you’ve built there. 


Aven: He probably realised that he wouldn't be going back. 


Besharova: Well | think that he understood this from the very 
beginning. That there would be no way back. 


Aven: Nonetheless, he was happy. Do you think that after the 
court case Boris was happy until the end, you didn’t see any signs of 
depression in him? | never saw him depressed. 


Besharova: | did. At first, it was a sense of injustice — not just 
injustice, but also the accusation that he was an unbalanced person. 
That court ruling was completely contrary to expectations, and Borya 
was devastated. How is this possible, it’s an English court! He believed 
that this was the fairest court. It was a shock. And after the shock, of 
course, came a different reaction. He lost himself in alcohol — for a 
month, probably, he enjoyed alcohol. 


Aven: That’s a very Russian trait. He was a Jew, but at the same 
time he was a profoundly Russian man. 


Besharova: But he didn’t drink, he had never taken a particular 
interest in alcohol. 


Aven: It’s not quite like that. In Russia, we all drank a lot and still 
drink a lot. Everyone had to go through the 90s... 


Besharova: But not a bottle of whisky every day. That struck me 


as too much. He could have completely destroyed himself because 
he’s a sensitive person and doesn’t understand where to stop. It just 
overwhelmed him, and this lasted for a month. After this Borya went 
away to Israel to recuperate and think a little, obviously — to analyse 
what had happened. Well, and after the alcohol, | think, the depression 
began. It really hit him very hard. 


Aven: You mentioned that Boris was a credulous person. Apart 
from everything else, that court case also showed that not everything 
in life worked out very smoothly when it came to trust... I’d like to ask 
you about Abramovich, since you're not saying anything about him. 


Besharova: With Roman Arkadyevich — that’s a separate chapter 
of his life. | don’t know Roman very well, because he always kept to 
himself in the club, where anybody who was anyone at the time would 
be found. The whole of the beau monde was there, but Roman always 
carried himself very modestly at such meetings or when he simply 
came to visit Boris. He would sit shyly in the corner, drinking Coca- 
Cola, not talking to anybody, and observing in silence. So it was never 
possible to talk to him or invite him to join a group. | don’t know what 
happened, but somehow he charmed Boris. Boris believed in him 
completely and accepted him into his circle. He introduced him to all 
the financiers, businessmen and oligarchs. As he always used to say, 
“Roman is like a son to me”. Roman was really young in those days, 
he was 20-something, right? A young man who had only just begun to 
do business. 


I’m really sorry that everything worked out the way it did. | believe 
that on a purely human level Abramovich acted dishonourably towards 
Boris. | mean the situation that happened in court. | want to make use 
of this opportunity to pass on to Roman that gentlemen don’t behave 
that way. 


Aven: What’s your main complaint? That he simply didn’t tell the 
truth that they were partners? 


Besharova: That he denied everything, knowing full well that it 
was the truth. Yes, there was no signed document, but there was a 
gentlemen’s agreement. Dirty, low. And he will be judged. 


Aven: You mean divine judgement, of course? 
Besharova: Of course. He will definitely pay dearly for this. | 


believe that it’s Roman Arkadyevich’s fault — that it was he who 
pushed Boris to the precipice. Perhaps he wouldn’t have made many 


mistakes if not for this trial. His final mistakes. 


Aven: But you could have stopped him from making some of those 
mistakes. One of the functions of a woman, a wife, is to restrain a 
man’s idiotic impulses. His conflict with the authorities was a very 
destructive act from the beginning. 


Besharova: A kamikaze act. And of course, | told him a million 
times that he was completely wrong. “You don’t have the right to talk to 
the president in a tone like that. He’s your president”. 


Aven: What would he answer? 


Besharova: | won't speak categorically, but | think that there was 
some very personal affair in Boris’s relationship with Vladimir Putin. He 
somehow took it so personally... | know that his pride was hurt to such 
an extent that he couldn't even stop. Borya wasn’t an aggressive 
person by nature. You could always stop and find some kind of 
balance. Why didn't he do this? Something important happened 
between them that made Borya begin to treat him as a traitor. You 
see? 


Aven: Borya? 


Besharova: Yes, Borya. And the other way around. Perhaps one 
day we'll find out about this. 


‘Pll take care of my children and grandchildren’ 


Aven: | understand that, despite the divorce, you had a very good 
relationship. You were his main support at the end: did he rely on you 
morally, did he live at your house? 


Besharova: Strange as it may seem, the divorce didn’t break our 
relationship, it improved it. | was very worried about him and tried to 
somehow support him in every way. Everyone supported him, 
everyone took care of him as best they could; he was constantly 
surrounded with attention from both his older daughters and younger 
children. He didn’t want to see anyone at home, didn’t want to pick up 
the phone, he didn’t interact with anyone except family. 


Aven: You’re repeating what Yuli Dubov said: for Boris, the main 


blow was not the loss of money, but the loss of relations with the world. 
He believed that he had been wronged completely undeservedly, 
betrayed in some sense. 


Besharova: The money was the last of his concerns. It was a blow 
to his ego, to his image, when he was accused of being a liar. This is 
hard for anyone to go through. And for him, with his sensitive psyche, it 
was simply destructive. But he fully recovered after three months. He 
survived it. It was hard, but he survived. 


When the case ended, | asked, “If you feel so bad, if you don’t 
agree, why don’t you appeal?” To this he told me, “That’s it! | don’t 
want any more of these games, | don’t want to do this at all”. 


Later we talked about the future, made plans, and he said, “I will 
never return to politics again, | will do business, | have some ideas, 
and | will do this”. “Very good”, | told him, “I finally hear the right 
words.” He calmed down, he no longer had a feeling of disappointment 
or resentment: “No, we have to prove it!” That had all gone, everything 
had gone. That life had vanished into the past, and there was no 
longer a way back to it, now there was only the future. “lIl take care of 
my children and grandchildren, | don’t want anything else”. 


Aven: That didn’t work out. 

Besharova: Unfortunately. 

Aven: My wife said that the happiest time in her life was when we 
didn’t have money. We’d moved to Austria, had only just begun to live, 
and I was getting a salary of $2,000. What do you think, when was 
your happiest time, in general and with Boris? 

Besharova: Well, Lena is a wise woman4és. Of course, I’d answer 
in exactly the same way: the happiest period of my life was when we 
were free from money, from any jobs. When we were ourselves. 


Aven: If you were to start all over again now, what would you try to 
protect Boris from? 


Besharova: | definitely wouldn’t have let him go into politics. | 
would have closed the road to the Kremlin for him. Completely. 


Aven: Would that have worked, do you think? 


Besharova: Yes. | really regret that | couldn’t do this. And | regret 


that | wasn’t able to save him even now, because it all happened in my 
house, and it unnerved me for a whole year. | couldn’t come to terms 
with it at all. It seemed to me that now that he was in my house, 
everything was in my hands, | could protect him from everything, 
especially since he’d recovered after the court case. It was very 
difficult for me, Petya, to bring him to his senses after that. And when | 
succeeded, | took a breather — and then it all happened. It still haunts 
me to this day. What did | overlook? Where was my mistake? 


Aven: You loved him very much and still do. This only emphasises, 
of course, that Boris, despite all his difficulties, lived an incredibly 
happy, vivid life. You yourself recalled how he used to say that he had 
lived a life that was enough to fill five human lives. Maybe it’s just that 
everyone has a certain limit on what they are granted in sensations, 
pleasures, pain, and fear. And he reached this limit. He lived a 
phenomenally colourful life. One can only envy such a life, despite the 
tragic end. 


Besharova: | want to say that I’m a very happy woman because | 
had the opportunity to meet Boris in my life and live such a vivid, 
unforgettable life with him, meet a lot of worthy people and basically 
live through this whole revolution that happened in the 90s, to be a 
witness to events. | don’t regret anything except one thing: he’s no 
longer alive. Because he could have done so much good, perhaps, 
right? And we don’t know how everything would have turned out in the 
future. 


| miss him. As a person, as a close friend beside me, someone 
whom | could talk about many things with. And, of course, about the 
children, because this connected the two of us for many years. And the 
children really miss him. All his children, because they'll never have 
such a father again. And how can they live with this? It’s very hard. 


Darya K 


November 2015, Moscow 


Darya K (b. 1988) is a model. She was engaged to Boris 
Berezovsky in 2010. 


Aven: Dasha, you were Boris’s last love, he proposed to you. If it 
hadn’t been for his unexpected death, you might perhaps have 


become his wife. 


Darya: | don’t think so. | had the opportunity to become his wife 
when he was still alive. | decided for myself not to do it. 


Aven: Tell me how you met him — in whatever way you feel is 
necessary to tell the story. 


‘ll be the best man’ 


Darya: Oh Godl.. [laughter] So basically, tell the whole country 
how you normally meet people like that? Through good fairy 
godmothers who introduce you? Well alright: he got in touch with me, 
you could say, via a model agency. He wanted to introduce me not to 
himself personally, but to the leader of Belarus. 


Aven: Alexander Lukashenko? 


Darya: Yes, the leader of the country next door. But when | flew in, 
he fell for me so hard that he got greedy and decided not to introduce 
me to him. 


Aven: So he sent some other girl to Moscow straight away? 


Darya: Well, yes, there was a girl from Latvia, her name was 
Santa, and she also flew in with her friend — he sent his plane for her. 
And she arrived so happy, but she wasn’t happy for long. In fact, an 
hour and a half later he was already holding my hand and apologising 
to her and her sister, saying, “It happens, it’s love at first sight”. | think 
this was his style. 


Aven: That was his style, yes. He really fell in love, it wasn’t a joke 
or a game. What impression did he make on you? Did you know who 
Berezovsky was anyway? 


Darya: I’d heard the surname of course. Some criminal who'd left 
Russia for London with billions. 


Aven: For a girl this isn’t a bad characteristic, generally speaking. 


Darya: Well yes, perhaps. All the same, | was scared that he was 
an emigrant and Interpol was looking for him. | think, “Lord, what have 
| gotten myself into!” — that was my first thought. But, strictly speaking, 
| shouldn't have got involved with him. | remember his smile — all 32 


or however many teeth there are. | instantly remembered a picture 
from Forbes, how he was listed | don’t remember where on the list of 
billionaires in Russia. 


He was very positive, cheerful, and immediately dragged me off to 
ride some ATVs through the forest, through these Belarusian woods. 
Across roots, along ruts. | got stuck. It was hard for me to hold onto 
this thing with my fragile hands because | wasn’t used to it. Lord, when 
we finished this trip, | thought: he’s probably testing my strength. 
That’s how our day went. And in the evening we started talking about 
politics, of course. We talked a lot about politics. 


Aven: This quality of his attracted both women and men to Boris: 
when he would meet you, he’d immediately start talking about the 
things that concerned him most, because this was what he was 
sincerely interested in. He used to talk about politics, about serious 
things, without completely understanding or thinking about whom he 
was talking to. It was the same for you, wasn’t it? 


Darya: Perhaps. But | was actually interested in these issues. And 
that’s probably why he fell in love, because he would often start these 
conversations with someone and not get an answer. And then we 
immediately got involved in some arguments, he liked that | was such 
a patriot; | really love Russia. We talked about Uncle Vova469, he was 
against him, and | said, “I’m for it, he’s great”. That was 2009, when 
people still loved him, then there was a period when he was unpopular, 
now they love him again. Somehow he really liked this. 


Aven: Your relationship developed very quickly. Did he give you an 
apartment and propose to you? Just everything all at once? 


Darya: | didn’t know him, | thought that he was over 50, it turned 
out he was over 60, and this was a little difficult for me — to mentally 
process that my boyfriend was 63. It meant a lot to me what other 
people thought. 


Aven: You were 21 years old, yes? 


Darya: Yes, 21. That's why | hid it all. | didn’t want to advertise it, | 
was very ashamed, and in general | wasn’t planning to spend my life 
with him. But everyone knows how persistent he was: if he wanted 
something, he’d bang his head against the wall, but he’d do it. Two or 
three weeks later, he gave me an apartment in a new building in 
Moscow, where he immediately began making renovations — they 
invited designers, flew to Verona, chose expensive furniture and 


decoration. He sent planes, diamonds, gifts, money — he just 
showered it all on you like that! Actually, I’d like to wish every woman 
to feel that in her life. Of course, he may not look like Brad Pitt, but he 
takes care of you in a way that not every man can. | felt like a princess, 
a queen. He said, “lIl be the best man for you”. He engulfed me, and 
spun me around to such a degree that, to be honest, | didn’t even have 
time to understand what was happening. He also gave me a child; | 
had my first miscarriage in the first or second month of our 
relationship. 


Aven: And it was then he proposed to you? 


Darya: He made the first proposal informally. | don’t know what | 
did — agreed, rejected it? And after exactly a year together we flew to 
the Caribbean — me, my girlfriends and his close friends — and the 
official engagement happened there, he proposed to me the second 
time. With a ring with a big diamond, which is also connected with 
another story, lII tell you later. He was serious about making it official, 
which, strictly speaking, | didn’t want. | was more satisfied with the 
engagement, the ring. 


Aven: Was he getting divorced from Galya? 


Darya: Yes, he was in the process. Their divorce proceedings 
ended half a year or a year after we broke up. The size of the 
payments was staggering. He was never stingy. 


Aven: In fact, Galya loved him very much. And it was Galya who 
took him in at the very end. How did your relationship develop from 
there? Was there a point when you decided that you no longer needed 
this? 


Darya: A year later, | guess | thought that yes, | don’t really need 
this. | was very young and probably didn’t want this at all at that stage 
of my life. Now I’d probably approach him differently if | met him at a 
more mature age. I’ve come to appreciate those qualities in him that | 
didn’t even see at the time. But, apart from everything else, | initially 
thought that some kind of love and feelings for him would awaken in 
me. They even existed, there was some kind of jealousy, doubts, 
maybe he would stop loving me — there were some thoughts. 


Aven: Did he give you cause to be jealous? 


Darya: No, in principle he didn’t. But we weren't together all the 
time. And | understand that such men are always surrounded by 


women. But he really loved me, loved me for a long time and until his 
death. And he sent me greetings at his last New Year, when they say 
he was already ill. 


Aven: So you kept up the contact for several years, even after 
you’d broken up? 


Darya: Yes. We communicated in secret from the father of my 
child, because he was very jealous. We used to call each other or write 
from time to time. Completely platonically. | wanted to support him 
because for him this court case with Roman was his life’s work. When 
he lost, | simply felt bad for him, and even more so the way things 
developed with his mental state. 


Aven: So you were very close to each other for two years? 


Darya: Well, yes. We met on 29 July 2009. When | was at his 65th 
birthday party in London, in January 2011, we were no longer ina 
relationship. In spring 2011 we saw each other again, and in June | 
began a relationship with the future father of my child, and | didn’t see 
him again. The last time | saw him was in London in April 2011. 


Aven: Was he in a good state in spring 2011, everything was 
okay? 


Darya: Everything was still fine. Things got bad in 2012 when that 
court case ended. | talked to him and he said he was surprised that | 
was Calling him. His unofficial wife Yelena, who came before me, said 
that | was a gold digger and that if he lost the case, then | would 
disappear, and if he won, then I’d marry him. That’s what she said. 
And you could certainly have thought that from my behaviour, you 
can’t deny it. Both from my age and from the way | partied. 


‘Is this really how politics is done?’ 

Aven: Where did you travel with him? 

Darya: Now I’m going to list all the presidents you know. 
Aven: If you like, we'll cut this, but it’s the most interesting, 


because he was constantly boasting about Lukashenko. But apart from 
Lukashenko, what places did you visit with him? 


Darya: | know that Borya used to fly to Ukraine, but he didn’t take 
me with him. He said that it was dangerous because things weren't as 
safe as they were in, say, Belarus. And we also flew several times to 
Georgia, to Saakashvili, to Batumi and Tbilisi. It was also quite 
dangerous there, but more acceptable than in Kyiv, that’s how he 
explained it to me. 


Aven: He had a manner that astonished me, and | don’t think it 
was entirely proper: he used to take girls with him to negotiations. Did 
he also take you to all sorts of business meetings, or just to social 
events? 


Darya: He used to take me, yes. Because that way | felt like at 
least his girl Friday. He would consult with me, share his plans, ask for 
advice, ask, “What do you think?” It was important for him to talk even 
with people who weren't very qualified; in any case, they might have 
some kind of opinion. He would say this to himself and think for himself 
then look at the person’s reaction again. 


Aven: This is psychologically very accurate. When you start 
consulting with someone, you involve them in your life. Women are 
generally very attracted to this. Borya always did this. 


Darya: Well, not all women like that and understand. But I’m the 
type of person who falls for that. 


Aven: Georgia, Ukraine, Belarus. No Western leaders? 


Darya: And Israel? There, as far as | know, he also hada 
relationship with someone high up. We also flew to British territories — 
it was the only place we could fly to, he was on the Interpol list 
everywhere. Although | know that he also went a bit wild in Brazil. He 
told me that he had a Brazilian girl and that he’d tried weed the first 
time with her. 


Aven: Seriously, really? He never smoked in my presence, when | 
knew him. Did he start smoking joints a little later? 


Darya: No, he didn’t, that wasn’t his narcotic. 
Aven: He always used to drink vodka pretty effortlessly. 


Darya: Well we used to drink it effortlessly together [laughter]. Very 
effortlessly. | must have been on a binge for two years. 


Aven: | understand that at some point Boris was on very good and 
friendly terms with Lukashenko. What’s your opinion of him? 


Darya: Oh, what can | say? | think we met three times, and then 
Boris began to fly with me to Belarus less often because there was 
simply nothing for me to do there. And he really loved going there, 
because there was Russian food and birch trees, just like in Russia. 


Aven: Was he upset that he couldn’t go to Russia? 


Darya: He was very upset, he really wanted to go back, he was 
really pining for it. That’s why he spent a lot of time in Belarus, 
basically. But | was dying there; there are birches in Russia, and there 
are birches there as well. Again, at that age, | needed fun and games. 
What can | say about Lukashenko? In any case, he loves his country 
and is trying to do the best for it, but he’s more like some collective 
farm manager... 


Aven: Did Borya criticise him? 


Darya: Yes. As far as | know, he altered his suits, removed the 
shoulderpads. 


Aven: Seriously?! 


Darya: | called some of my tailors. He even sent his woman Irina, 
who'd worked for him in London for a long time in the kitchen, doing 
cooking and cleaning, to reorganise Lukashenko’s entire life so that he 
would lose weight. He basically wanted to make him a real high-quality 
European leader in every way. 


Aven: Did they get on well? Did they use ‘ty’ or ‘vy’? 

Darya: ‘Ty’, | think. I’m not going to lie. 

Aven: Do you think he had a single political belief system, or was it 
all based on emotions? Was he trying to put together some kind of 
philosophy in his conversation? 

Darya: Well, he had one idea — to remove Putin from power. He 
said, “This is my mistake, | put him there, so | must remove him, free 
Russia from the tyrant”. 


Aven: Did you argue with him? 


Darya: Well, of course, in the beginning | argued. Then my opinion 
could change in different directions, and | wasn’t always ‘for’ [Putin], 
especially when my apartment was taken away from me — | wasn’t 
‘for’ that at all. 


Aven: Did they take away your apartment? 


Darya: Yes, they took away the apartment. Arrests [of property] 
and so on. As a matter of fact, | phoned him and said, “The 
Investigative Committee has come, and they want to seize my 
apartment, there will be nothing left for me. Is there any way of coming 
to an agreement?” 


Aven: Was it registered in your name? How could they take it 
away? 


Darya: It was registered to me, yes. ‘Legalisation of funds stolen 
from the state’. They intimidated me at the Investigative Committee, at 
the Lubyanka too. Borya said, “Fuck them all. I'll give you a new one. 
No one will take anything away from you” — this is his point of view. 


| don’t know whether this should be left on tape or not, but | sold it, 
paid some bribes. | took out some money for myself and didn’t listen to 
Borya. And thank God, as a result | didn’t get arrested. 


Aven: Thank heavens. They probably couldn't have taken it away; 
it’s very difficult to take it away legally. 


Darya: What else can | say about politics? He really wanted to 
come back and remove Putin. He was working on something like a 
customs union: so there’s Europe, there’s Russia, and we need to 
create some other union between them that’s not part of Europe and 
can stand against Russia. It should include Ukraine, Belarus and 
Georgia. Actually, we flew to Georgia in these drunken states. He had 
some pieces of paper with him that we almost soaked. They only 
managed to get one signature. Two more signatures were still needed, 
and it would all be done. | thought, “Lord, is this really how politics is 
done?” | just couldn't believe it. And he told me how during Yeltsin’s 
time in the 90s, he had flown around the governors of all the regions in 
much the same way and collected signatures. 


‘I lost my head’ 


Aven: Tell me that entertaining story about the diamond ring. 


Darya: Well, entertaining... For me it was amusing at the time, but 
for him it wasn’t a very funny story. Five months after our engagement 
we flew back to that island in the Caribbean for a holiday. | didn’t want 
to go on holiday, but he asked me, “Let's fly out there”. | said, “All right, 
for several days”. | was with my girlfriend. And there was also Sasha 
Gusov, a photographer, who was his friend and often did shoots for 
me. We'd all had a few drinks, everyone was tipsy, | went to the beach 
to have some photos taken. I’d already been crowned then, and | had 
the pictures taken in my crown. 


Aven: In which crown? 


Darya: ‘Beauty of Russia’. | was already ‘Beauty of Russia’. And 
before the photoshoot | said, “Borya, please get the plane ready, I’m 
going to fly to Miami”. He said, “But why? What? How?” | say, “Well it’s 
like this, | need to go”. | had my own personal life, separate from him. 
He basically knew about this, and | was astonished that he still put up 
with all this. But we hadn’t slept with each other for more than six 
months. | was pregnant from him for the second time, both ectopic 
pregnancies, and | said, “I’m afraid to do anything with you, it just leads 
to children, miscarriages, and ectopic pregnancies”. 


Aven: Didn't it enter his head to use protection? 


Darya: No it didn’t, he wanted children. He signed his book for me 
about the court case — with you, Petya — : “To our future children’. 


And he got really upset because he suspected who | was flying to 
in Miami. He came to our photoshoot on the beach with four glasses of 
champagne, handed them to the photographers, my friend and me — 
and said, “Why aren't you wearing the ring?” It was a beautiful Graff470 
ring, of perfect purity, exquisite. Even though he’d bought it while in a 
crisis situation for him. 


Aven: For several hundred thousand dollars. 


Darya: | said, “It’s lying in the room on the dressing table”. He 
came back with the ring and, as he loved to do, went off on his spiel: 
“Here we got engaged, here | proposed to you, Here | fell in love with 
you, and here | will finish this all’. And here he made a sweeping 
motion with his arm- | didn’t understand what was happening, | only 
saw the flash of the ring — and plop! “And let’s drink to this”. And he 
stands there smiling. Everyone’s jaws had completely dropped. My 


friend didn’t understand what was happening. The bodyguard, it 
appears, had run off to get some scuba gear, Gusov was already 
splashing around in the waves. And | just turned around and walked 
off. 


Aven: You know what happened afterwards, when you’d flown 
out? They called scuba divers. 


Darya: The first thing that happened afterwards was that | arrived 
at the airport. There was no plane standing there, he’d decided to 
punish me that way. So | had to spend the night on some backwater 
island with my friend, we found some hotel, got a ticket for a 
passenger plane to Miami, and | flew there. And two or three days later 
Gusov and his girl, now his wife, a ballerina, wrote to me that they 
were diving with scuba gear. 


Aven: Gusov told me that 15 minutes after you left Borya thought 
that it wasn’t good, and they called out a team of scuba divers. 
Basically a pretty stupid idea, because if someone found it, why hand it 
over? 


Darya: Two days went by, | found out [about the scuba divers], 
then another two days passed, and he started calling me, “Dasha, | 
lost my head. I'll give you a new ring, twice the size. Please, when you 
fly back from Miami, drop into London, let’s meet there”. 


Aven: And you didn’t even have a sexual relationship. That's really 
true love. 


Darya: Platonic love, yes. | think he idealised me and invested me 
with a certain quality: he thought that if | was with him he would return 
to Russia. 


Aven: He generally took the long-term view: relations would be 
close today, tomorrow they wouldn't, then later they'd be close again. 
No need to fuss right now. Just maintain contact just in case, and 
figure things out later. 


Darya: Now you're thinking like a man. 
Aven: So you didn’t fly to London to see him? 
Darya: | flew via London. In London, | took some of the things that 


I'd left there, the most expensive ones that | wanted to take. | realised 
that | wasn’t going to be coming back. He didn't understand. We were 


sitting in an Italian restaurant, | think it was one of his favourites — | 
don’t remember the name. | think he even took me to Graff to pick out 
a ring. Double the size. Of course, | say, “Basically you’re crazy, but 
you're different.” 


And then he called at New Year 2011, almost crying, asking me to 
come. But | told him, “No, we broke up, | won’t fly”. He said, “You’re 
pulling my leg, are you kidding? You can’t do that, you have to fly”. | 
said, “No, | won't fly”. 


But after that, on 23 January, | was at his 65th birthday anyway; his 
family, daughters, and someone from the Israeli government were also 
there. At the Ritz471, in the tea room. And | flew in, | had such friendly 
feelings. Although actually he also celebrated my birthday that year, so 
he wasn't losing heart, he wasn’t losing heart at all. And then in April | 
broke off the relationship that | was in then, | was completely on my 
own and decided to visit him again. At the time he was hanging out 
with a Kyrgyz guy, who was also on Interpol’s wanted list and was in 
hiding — he helped him get asylum in Britain. 


Aven: Bakiyev472? 


Darya: Yes, they were as thick as thieves. That guy, as far as | 
understand, was constantly taking some chicks around. Well, Borya 
was there too, although Bakiyev was younger. Somehow they 
apparently found a common language, a circle of interests. 


That was our last meeting. After then, flying to Moscow, | began a 
relationship with the father of my child and completely stopped seeing 
Borya. But we would talk on the phone; from time to time he would 
even send some gifts. Then my apartment was taken away, and we 
had conversations about this. It all faded away, we saw each other 
more and more rarely, but we kept in touch. By the way, my girlfriends 
and | recorded a video for him on his birthday in 2012. We put on our 
‘Happy Birthday’ hats, got some balloons and recorded a home video: 
“Oh, ah-ah, Borya, Happy Birthday”. | emailed him or called him on 
Skype, and we had a real scream there. | wanted to cheer him up 
somehow. 


You were all traitors 


Aven: One of Boris’s tragedies is that his rather complex character 


led to him losing friends. He lost me because he accused me of 
supporting Putin and collaborating with the ‘bloody regime’. He lost 
Lenya Boguslavsky for some reason. He owed Misha Denisov money. 
He lost Roman for obvious reasons and so on. Who was left anyway? 
Who was alongside him during the two years that you interacted with 
him? 


Darya: As far as | understand, the people surrounding him were 
mainly his subordinates — people who depended on him financially or 
believed that they’d get something if the result of the trial was positive. 
There were also friends, like Gusov, but | don’t know, maybe he was 
also getting something out of that. | heard from him many times about 
you and about many people, that you were all traitors and bastards. As 
for people who maintained political neutrality, like Yura Shefler, he 
always used to speak about them... not exactly positively, he just didn’t 
really express an opinion. But | heard Misha Prokhorov’s name from 
him: he said, “Unlike everyone else, Mishka’s normal”. They either 
talked on the phone, or they met in particular circumstances. 


Aven: One of the things | couldn't understand for as long as | knew 
him was that he was always in a good mood. | simply couldn't imagine 
Berezovsky being depressed, much less that he might commit suicide. 


Darya: | probably couldn't either. But, of course, it was no longer 
him, he already had some kind of demons in his head, some well- 
known human diseases. But he had the blues, this melancholy. When 
we lived in London, sometimes, for example, he would get up early, | 
got up later — and he would be sitting there, thinking about something. 
He probably understood that he might be in a losing position, but he 
didn’t want to allow himself to believe it. That is, to fight to the end, to 
strike a final blow, to do this in his own way anyway — that was his 
goal. 


He didn't want to calm down. He told me that there were some 
options, that some money would come to him, so as to avoid this 
hoopla, taking things to court. | heard that they were ready to give him 
a billion, but he said, “That’s not enough, that’s not it”. In fact, he 
wanted to win this money so he could organise revolutions in Ukraine 
and overthrow Putin. | told him, “Buy a house in Los Angeles and write 
books. You’re a smart person, what do you need all this for?” 


Aven: Did | tell you that | read the letter that he wrote to Putin? 


Darya: Yes, | was very happy to finally hear that it was true. 


Aven: It’s true. | was with Vladimir Vladimirovich, one-on-one, and 
when we'd finished, he said to me, “Sit down, Petya, lII bring you one 
thing now”. He goes into another room, brings back this big yellow 
envelope, and | start thinking — | have these kinds of Soviet 
flashbacks — that it probably contains a denunciation against me. 
Then | think, maybe, on the contrary, there’s a secret request to do 
something written there, some kind of party task. But it wasn’t either of 
those; it was Berezovsky’s letter. Text printed on blue paper, with a 
handwritten note at the top and bottom. As Putin later told me, there 
were three letters. The first one, which | read, was handed to him by 
Roman Abramovich, the second came through Merkel’s administration. 
And it seems there was a third too, but it hadn’t yet arrived, this was 
fairly soon after his death. Clearly, the printed part was the same, and 
what he had written by hand was different. The letter was very self- 
deprecating: he addressed the president as ‘Volodya’, but at the same 
time he wrote that he had completely lost in life, that he had been 
absolutely wrong in everything. That he was ready to admit all this and, 
most importantly of all, that he really wanted to return. 


Darya: This is what | heard too. | spoke with Borya on the phone a 
month after the trial. | had never heard such pessimism in his voice. | 
mean, | heard such undertones, though he didn’t admit it to me. After 
that, he sent me New Year greetings. It was 2013, his last New Year. 


| had a very jealous common-law husband at the time, and he saw 
this message. My iPhone was lying on the table, and it said, “Happy 
New Year, my only one”. He really tore into me. | replied [to Borya] a 
few days later by email and sent him greetings for his birthday, which 
was 23 January. And, after responding to this email, he wrote, “Thank 
you, it’s nice that you remember”. 


| was told by someone who had met Borya in Israel that he had 
begun to have psychological problems. There, for instance, he spent 
five days walking around the table without sleeping. He told me that 
Borya was unrecognisable, that he had completely disassociated 
himself from all of his ideas, said that Roman was a good man, that 
Borya had clearly been living his life wrong, that he made a bad 
politician. That he’d got himself into the wrong thing, that he wanted to 
change everything. 


He also congratulated me and even my mother on 8 March473. And 
then it was my birthday on the 13th, and he didn’t send me greetings. 
That was surprising — he was probably already having some strange 
thoughts. And on the 23rd he was gone. 


He loved to live it up 


Aven: What do you remember most often nowadays, when you 
think about Berezovsky? 


Darya: | probably remember his brains best of all. How he was 
right on many things, but | was young and didn’t really understand. 
Maybe we had similar characters in some ways. He used to say that | 
loved to live it up, and he also loved to live it up. 


Aven: Yes, he liked to party. 


Darya: We found common ground there. Apparently, | loved living 
it up more than he did, and he didn’t understand how this was 
possible. 


Aven: You still had more energy. 


Darya: It’s interesting to me: his active life began in the 1990s, he 
and Badri worked with cars. As far as | know, he didn’t drink — maths, 
family life. Where did he find this drive? 


Aven: That’s a pure lie. No, he wasn’t like that. He had always 
been a drinker. 


Darya: He'd always hit the bottle? 


Aven: There were always girls, his family life ran in parallel. Why 
did we become so close to each other when we first met? | lived in a 
building that was halfway along the route between his house and his 
mother's place. And it was at his mother’s house that he would meet 
with Galya. Every day he told Nina, his first wife, that he was coming to 
see me. In fact, he really did come to see me and sometimes he would 
phone Nina from me to confirm his alibi. Then he would hoof it over to 
his mother’s, where Galya was waiting for him. After Galya, he always 
dropped in to see me at midnight, and this went on for many years. He 
was never an exemplary family man; he was always ready to drink and 
go out gallivanting. He basically changed very little; he remained just 
the same as he was. Just the sphere was different. 


Darya: When I'm fighting for something, | remember his example. 
Maybe sometimes you need to be more flexible in some things, and 
not push it all the way. 


Aven: He had absolutely no understanding of the word ‘no’. 


Darya: This is how complete a failure his life was: to become that 
— but to end up like this?! 


Aven: He lived a phenomenally colourful life. He had beautiful 
women who loved him. He had a lot of money and travelled all over the 
world. He became world famous. Even if we say that he overestimated 
his influence, he still influenced many things. In 1996, he played a very 
large role in Yeltsin’s election. 


Darya: | agree. But how did it all end up?! What a contrast! His life 
took off so drastically — and then just plummeted. An extraordinary 
story. 


Aven: What, in your opinion, were Berezovsky’s fundamental 
qualities? 


Darya: Everyone says he lied a lot. He lied in court, for example. 
But | valued him for his honesty. 


Aven: Yes, he didn’t lie. He just saw the world differently. 


Darya: Perhaps in some ways he was slippery or cunning. | valued 
him for his honesty. | also don’t like to lie. Because all the same, for 
me a man’s word is his bond. Well, as we said, he knew how to enjoy 
life, he knew how to live. He was polite — perhaps the 90s era tainted 
him. | think it tainted everyone, maybe some even worse. 


Aven: That’s for sure. 


Darya: He loved to give gifts, not just to me and not just big ones 
— he loved to give compliments, he loved it when people smiled. 
When my friends would fly in to visit me — there were six of them — 
he would give them all a little pendant. He’d give Mum a bouquet. He 
fed on positive emotions. He used to say, “I don’t like gifts, | like to give 
them”. 


Aven: Boris was always a generous person. His example shows 
that the ones who earn money are the ones who don't care about it. 
Although, of course, he lost money. 


Darya: Despite having big financial problems, he flew on his own 
plane until the very end. And he never economised on anything, at all. 
He didn’t even know how to do that. As a matter of fact, he spoiled me 


with this. Because now | have this kind of attitude towards life itself, 
and towards all the men around me, but people are different. He 
always told me that he was the best man for me. Now I'm going 
through a period when | don't have anyone, and perhaps that's why | 
remember him often. | was at the cemetery and | feel partly indebted to 
him: he helped me out in life, made my life, put a lot into my head, 
showed me a lot. What | saw with him during those two years, the kind 
of people | saw, the kind of life he introduced me to — we can say that 
| am happy that I lived such a life. It's better to see a lot than to see 
nothing, than to be all prim and proper and not have a 60-year-old guy 
for a boyfriend. 


Aven: What would you have said to him now, if you had the 
chance to talk to him? 


Darya: Firstly, I'd have given him a good hard slap around the 
head for what he did. I’d have simply said, “Are you nuts? Idiot, are 
you a complete fool?” He could have called, said — well, that’s not the 
way to do it... Everyone he knew betrayed him in his eyes, and he took 
that to the grave. Perhaps it was some kind of hubris. | just want to 
give him a slap... 


That’s the first thing. And | would also apologise for many things 
and say that he was right. In life, in men, in this and that, that | was 
spreading myself too thin, wasting my energy in the wrong places. He 
used to say, “You're talented and you're not doing the right things”. | 
was young, everyone goes through this, after all. 


I’m ashamed of the life | led. Again, | was young, | didn’t know what 
was shameful, what was good. But | was leading a double life, and that 
wasn't very good, | really tormented him. He knew, | would drop hints 
about it and make jokes. And he accepted it. 


Stanislav Belkovsky (continued) 
Complaining of a life incompetently misspent 


Belkovsky: In the last years of Berezovsky’s life, we would often 
meet for reasons that, it would seem, had nothing to do with business. 
For example, he invited me to Israel just to discuss the ‘Assange case’, 
and we had a fascinating conversation in several instalments about 
how the world had changed as a result of new information 
technologies and how a politician today can’t hide anything. If you’ve 


got skeletons in the cupboard, you simply can’t become a politician. 
You'd immediately be presented with all the printouts, the audio, the 
video, and whatever else besides. 


Aven: Well, that’s true and not true. The last big story was with 
Chaika474 and it’s no big deal — he’s still healthy and doing fine. 


Belkovsky: It’s a question of the ethics of the system. But, 
basically, hiding something is impossible. So, anyway, for that alone, | 
flew to Berezovsky in Israel and we discussed it for two days. And I’m 
grateful to him for that, because there were very few people | could 
discuss it with. That led me to far-reaching thoughts not only on the 
fate of mankind but also about my own fate. You see, | reached certain 
conclusions about myself, to a large extent thanks to Berezovsky. And 
that’s very important for me personally, in my view, because | realised 
that, for example, | can’t play any role in politics. 


Aven: Because of the limitations of your personality type? 


Belkovsky: Because of all kinds of limitations. And when | realised 
that | wouldn't be in politics, | felt an enormous relief because | hadn't 
taken the wrong path. | owe Boris Abramovich for those conclusions 
and many others. 


Aven: Though he didn't tell you that himself, the conversation with 
him led you to them. 


Belkovsky: Yes, he created his own intellectual environment, in 
which all of that was born. For example, | learned to distinguish 
between managers and creators and to understand that those two 
roles can’t be combined in a single person. Roughly speaking, either 
you're a leader or you're an adviser. 


Aven: | think that very serious businessmen can do both equally 
well. That’s actually the basis of big business. To come up with 
something and create it yourself. 


Belkovsky: Perhaps. But that’s the preserve of a select few. In 
general, you have to decide from the very outset if you’re a leader, and 
that, first and foremost, entails a degree of responsibility. If you’re an 
adviser, you don’t answer for anything. 


Aven: Berezovsky overestimated himself in that sense, don’t you 
think? In both qualities? 


Belkovsky: Like any person with a bipolar disorder, he would fly to 
extremes. Either he totally overestimated himself or, on the contrary, 
he would fall into self-loathing. And he would complain of a life 
incompetently misspent. 

Aven: Really? 

Belkovsky: Yes. 

Aven: He didn’t think that he was living an interesting, striking life? 
On birthdays, he would always drink to us living a vivid, talented, 
stunning, fantastically interesting life. 


Belkovsky: Well, on birthdays he was in his element. When he 
gave a toast, he would transform into just the right person to give it. 


Aven: But the reality was different? 


Belkovsky: Sometimes it was like that, sometimes it was different. 


He fell in love every time 


Belkovsky: | think that Berezovsky is perfectly described in the 
four-line poem by Vladimir Vladimirovich Mayakovsky: 


“You, with one thought alone in your head, 
‘Am | dancing with style?’ 
Look how happy | am 
Instead, |— A pimp and a fraud all the while.” 
That’s about him, it’s a perfect description. 
Aven: Yes, and those endless trips with girls... 
Belkovsky: And the quality of those girls was something else. 
Aven: That’s not true, there were different girls. 


Belkovsky: Yes, you know better than me, but what | saw 
astonished rather than disappointed me. 


Aven: One of his loves was Dasha K.; she was a very beautiful, 
special girl and she speaks well of him. 


Belkovsky: Perhaps, but if you were to ask me, | couldn’t name a 
single one of those women that would have been for him what Marina 
Vladi was for Vysotsky475, let’s say. | don’t see anything of that kind in 
that incredible bragging about the number of hearts broken. 


Aven: And yet, sometimes, he would also fall in love with them. 


Belkovsky: | think that like any classic Aquarius and person with a 
bipolar personality disorder, he fell in love every time, but for different 
periods of time. 


Aven: | think that Boris Nikolayevich Yeltsin, also an Aquarius, 
didn’t fall in love. 


Belkovsky: It’s just that Boris Nikolayevich Yeltsin bore the very 
patriarchal traditions of the village of Butka. We simply don’t know 
about that side of his life. | think it was there too. Korzhakov even 
hinted at it in his memoirs. Korzhakov had passages like this: “I took 
him to various apartments that we were not to talk about”. 


Aven: Taking someone to apartments is one thing, but falling in 
love is something entirely different. 


The ‘Cape Town case’ 


Aven: Did his split with Boguslavsky, with all his friends at the time 
of his defeat — was he hurt by that, or he didn’t care? 


Belkovsky: No, he cared, but he simply blamed you for it. He said 
that his friends had abandoned him and that he hadn’t abandoned his 
friends. He even suspected me of that, although | had absolutely 
nothing to do with it. He suspected everyone. 


Aven: Well, yes, of conformism. Could that have been influenced 
in any way, do you think? 


Belkovsky: You know, there was an event that | call ‘the Cape 
Town case’. l'Il tell you about this, because maybe it will be edifying for 
your readers, not even necessarily in connection with Berezovsky 


alone. 


In January of 2013, he phoned me and said, “Old chap, let’s go to 
Cape Town. It’s the best season there now, superlative weather. We'll 
go and talk about everything”. But | don’t do well on flights, especially 
long ones. And somewhat dismissively, | refused, which was a big 
mistake on my part. | said, “No, old chap, | can’t fly for 12 hours. You 
fly to Cape Town without me, then you come back to London or Israel 
and we'll meet there”. And then, two months later, Berezovsky hung 
himself. | think that if I'd flown with him to Cape Town... 


Aven: ...It might have happened later. 


Belkovsky: Yes, lm not saying that | would have saved him, but it 
would have been delayed. So | call on everyone reading us now: when 
you get invited to fly to Cape Town, go. You won't regret it. 


Andrei Vasilyev (continued) 
Two bottles of bourbon 


Aven: Let’s talk about your personal impressions. Compare 
Moscow in 1997 and England in 2007 — had Boris changed in those 
10 years? 


Vasilyev: But he created 1997 Moscow for himself in England, 
actually. 


Aven: So, he didn’t change? 


Vasilyev: He started dressing a little better, of course. But it’s 
actually impossible to dress badly in London. | remember there was an 
absolutely wild moment. We’ve got a board of directors, we’re 
approving something, there’s a real hullabaloo. Borya, as usual, sat 
there for 15 minutes, then went off somewhere. We're chatting on 
about something, and he opens the door and says, “Come out here for 
a minute!” | thought, what’s he got out there? | go out, and he points at 
himself: “What do you think? It’s a Jil Sander476! All right, then, go and 
finish off in there”. 


Aven: He’d bought a coat? 


Vasilyev: Some sort of jacket... No doubt he probably really 
changed later, but | didn’t talk to him after he ripped me off. 


Aven: Tell me about that. 


Vasilyev: Everyone told me that Borya rips people off. But | simply 
hadn't come into contact with that personally. | would say, “Maybe, but 
he’s never ripped me off”. 


Aven: What year was this? 


Vasilyev: It was 2006, when he sold Kommersant for 250 million 
[rubles]. I’d already left Ukraine, but | had some sort of big vacation. 
My position was president-publisher. 


We actually made up then, after the Ukrainians. So, we were on 
good terms. He found out that | was in London. | get a phone call, they 
say that Boris Abramovich would like to see me. | took a taxi to 
Southampton, then someone met me, then [we went] out for the night. 


And he says, “Let’s make peace”. | said, “Borya, in order to make 
peace, we have to drink two bottles of bourbon, and they mustn't cost 
more than £20. Have someone go and get them”. 


Some guy brought him on a boat. The both of us honestly got 
drunk, on a yacht in Scotland. Freezing cold! Well, we guzzled two 
down and were diving for the whole night. The water was 12 degrees 
Celsius. Then Badri flew in by chopper. Well, everything was great. 


Aven: Borya could drink a lot. 

Vasilyev: Yes, he drank well. 

Aven: And he ended up owing you money? 

Vasilyev: Yes. And | was shocked, to be honest. He underpaid me 
by $2,700,000. Firstly, for me that it is a really big sum, | mean really 
big. 

Aven: Well, that’s a big amount for anyone. 

Vasilyev: And secondly, | couldn’t understand it: He bought 
Kommersant in 1999 for $32 million. And there were debts there too. 


Lyonya477 and | really got the debt to Yukos down and, | think, you 
took far less money from us. Kommersant owed Alfa Group. 


Aven: Well, we had a loyal attitude, | don’t remember the details. 


Vasilyev: So, Lyonya and | wrote off quite a large amount of the 
debt, right? I’m sorry, but seven years passed, and he sells it for $250 
[million]. That’s pretty good business! And then he fucks me over like 
that on the change?! 


Aven: Did you say that to Boris? 


Vasilyev: There was actually a really unpleasant episode. He 
always said to me, “Think of yourself as the junior partner”. And my 
friends did an English contract for me, you know, without a stamp. A 
decent contract. And | said to him, “Borya, you say I’m a partner, so 
take a look”. | couldn’t come up with any conditions because we were 
already up and running. What could | say? “If you say no, then I’m off”? 
Well, of course, | wouldn't leave. 


He says, “Let’s take a look”. Then he says that he’s fine with the 
contract. | say, “If it’s fine, put how many per cent | get from the sale in 
it”. And they said that from the first hundred | get, | think, 2 per cent, 
and then 3 from the rest. | said, “Well, write it in and then sign it”. 
“Come on, Vasya, we're just one big family”. Well, what could | say? 
We were already up and flying at that point. If it’s family, then it’s 
family. 


And then, when they sold it, Kolya Glushkov calls and says, 
“Vasya, come and get your dough”. | say, “Well, that'll probably take 
some time, we have to sort out the bank. How much does it come to?” 
Kolya says, “One and a half”. Well, | know that Kolya wasn’t involved. 
However much they told him, that’s how much they told him. 


Then | say, “Borya, what’s this change from?” He says, “Well, how 
much did you want?” | say, “Great — it’s not how much | want, it’s what 


you actually told me”. “Really? Really? Oh, maybe you 
misunderstood?” | say, “Borya, you get it, right. | misunderstood”. 


Aven: That’s a very telling story. 


Vasilyev: He says, “l'Il find out from Badri what’s going on. FII 
phone you back”. And he didn’t phone back. | didn’t call him either, 
because, well, what’s the point in calling? 


You understand what this thing was for me? | wasn’t just a worker. 
He knew my wife, he knew my son, my little daughter. We hung out at 
his place at Chateau de la Garoupe478. He knew my mother. What can 


you say? 
Aven: | understand. 
Vasilyev: What's more, he definitely knew that | never stole, ever. 


Aven: Andryusha, Andryusha479, that’s how my problems started 
with him: when he didn’t return some money. | knew him really well, he 
owed me $5 million. It took me three years to get it back and | got it 
with the help of Badri and Fridman, and it was totally indecent. So, 
you're not telling me anything new. 


Vasilyev: It was, of course, really upsetting for me personally. If | 
was, say, some partner on 15 per cent, well, pocketing it is sacred. But 
what were we talking about here? Three per cent. Hello?! You give the 
waiter more as a tip. And |, of course, after that, didn’t talk to him and 
didn’t plan on talking to him. 


Aven: You didn’t see him after that? 


Vasilyev: | didn’t. | went to London often; my daughter started 
studying there, we rented an apartment there. My wife lived there. 
London’s a very small town, as you know. And | was really afraid of 
meeting him in some bar there. | knew that Borya would want to hug 
me, butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth, and | wouldn’t offer him my 
hand. | don’t like things like that. 


But | have to say, | didn’t see him. Although | hung out with his 
wife. She didn’t do anything bad to me, after all. | still hang out with 
her, in fact, with Lenka Gorbunova. When | travel there, we have a 
drink. But not with him. 


They simply rinsed him 


Aven: Is it fair to say that Berezovsky died because it turned out 
that he wasn’t needed in the new era? 


Vasilyev: Of course he wasn’t needed. | think it’s a wild story, of 
course: he was a senior engineer, writing diplomas, academic works, 
he gets to the very top of the ruling elite and then crashes down from 
there. Essentially, even a younger man might not have survived that. 


And, for some reason, he insisted on that last court case, where 
they simply rinsed him. Roman didn’t even go to hear the verdict, it 
wasn't obligatory. His lawyer went. But he went. Can you imagine? 
The man is 65. If he’d won just one pound! They even said he was a 
total liar. But there were journalists there, it was a high-profile case. 


| just can’t imagine how | would have felt in his place. And then, | 
thought: “I wouldn’t have gone”. But he was 100 per cent convinced 
that he would win. But what gave him that idea? 


Aven: Did you see Borya in a bad mood? I’ve been talking to 
various people and many of them said that he got depressed. | never 
saw him depressed ever. 


Vasilyev: | didn’t see him in the last years. But before, never. He’d 
simply shrug and that would be it. 


Do you remember, he broke his back on some snowmobile? At 
some dacha. In llyinskoye, | think. He couldn't sit, he could either stand 
or lie down. | was working at ORT at the time. And there was a 
meeting. Everyone's sitting, but Borya’s lying down in the middle of the 
meeting. And there are about 12 people there. He’s giving orders lying 
down. What’s more, on the floor, not on a bed. That was an outlandish 
picture, of course. That’s Borya for you... 


No, | have to say that | don’t remember him getting depressed. He 
would just cheer up. 


Aven: Exactly. 


Vasilyev: It all blew up in his face, of course. Berezovsky really did 
sincerely think that Putin would be under his control. Of course, it was 
really shortsighted to think that, as he knew Putin. 


Aven: He knew him well. 


Vasilyev: Too right, he did. | remember when it was Lena’s480 
birthday, there was some sort of celebration at Novokuznetskaya 40. 
This was when Primakov was around, and Borya was really out of 
favour. As he himself said, they could have locked him up. 


Aven: But Putin came to see him. 


Vasilyev: And to Lena’s birthday! Not to his, but to Lena’s. He was 
almost the only one out of the elite to come. And he even gave a 


speech. 


Really, he could have somehow done the calculations, no doubt. 
Where are you, you crafty Jew? 


Aven: Well, no, he wasn't crafty. 


Vasilyev: What do you mean no? He must have understood! All 
right, you brought him to power. But you shouldn’t pretend that he’s in 
the palm of your hand. He’s not that kind of guy. You should 
understand that. But he totally missed that. He seems to have hidden 
from himself that it was a failure and that he’d made a very big 
mistake. 


Aven: But, in the end, he realised, he admitted it. In his letter to 
Putin, that’s what he wrote. 


Vasilyev: Well, at that point | simply didn’t know him. To be 
honest, | really hoped that that was some kind of nonsense and that he 
hadn't written a letter to Putin. 


Aven: I’ve read the letter. It’s not nonsense. It’s a terrible letter. 
And reading it really does leave a bitter impression. 


Vasilyev: | later learned that that was the case. But | was really 
disappointed when | found out. 


Yevgeny Shvidler (continued) 
‘The freedom to not know them anymore’ 


Aven: After the whole story of Berezovsky leaving, did you see 
each other in London? 


Shvidler: | met him — | was with Roman actually — in the street 
once. He was saying something in the papers at the time that was 
negative about Roman, something strange. “Hello”. “Hello”. And on he 
went, you know, not stopping. 


Aven: There’s a legend that he subpoenaed Roman to go to court, 
also having met him by chance. 


Shvidler: Yes, that was a completely different time, several years 
later. We already knew that he wanted to go to court. Roman was 
always in touch with Badri and Badri’s position was that he wouldn't 
take part, he knew everything and he wouldn't be a blackmailer. He 
was grateful and that kind of thing. 


Badri had a slightly special relationship with me. They got into 
trouble with that Salford fund and with loffe4s81, your acquaintance. And 
he would always bring Roman those projects which you know well, 
including Borjomi482 — he’d ask us to work on them, to co-invest or 
work together in some way. | didn’t want to work with them, although | 
didn’t have any problems with Badri personally whatsoever. But | didn’t 
want to start together all over again. 


Aven: The way you generally interacted is more or less clear. 
Then, at some point in time, you paid them money and they left 
completely. When did you fully settle up with them? 


Shvidler: From 2000-2001, gradually. By around the beginning of 
2003, it was all done. They found the new team here483; they weren't 
very happy with them, but, on the other hand, they kept them 
entertained. 


Aven: That team was supposed to carry out the same functions as 
you — to work on the business? Zhenya loffe and the others, toa 
certain extent, replaced you in their eyes, as | understand it? 


Shvidler: Yes, you could put it like that. Just on a different scale, 
and the money started going in a different direction. But it looked 
tempting for them when they were buying a football player in Brazil and 
so on. 


Aven: There’s a legend that Berezovsky tried to get a billion from 
you — that’s just a legend, right? 


Shvidler: He was always trying to get some more money. They 
would always be remembering something and saying, “You know, 
there’s the interest rate too. And if you hadn't done that, then we could 
have got more money”. They were suffering in emigration — not in the 
day-to-day living sense, but that they had been really important, and 
then suddenly... Badri actually found himself trapped in Georgia. And, 
at the same time, you know, everything was developing rapidly, 
everything was on the up for us. All of the companies went public, the 
bonds started to be placed for billions, not just in bits and pieces. It 
seemed like there was no ceiling on this at all. But they were left with 


the amount of money that they had. 
Aven: Although that was a huge amount. 


Shvidler: Do you want me to illustrate how huge? Over the whole 
period, we paid them 2.5 billion. But in that concentrated period, they 
received 1.3 billion. What could you buy for 1.3 billion? You could buy 
12 per cent of Gazprom, you could have bought Sberbank in its 
entirety, | think that the whole Russian pension fund had less. So, it 
was an insane amount of money. l'Il remind you again: This is 2000, a 
year and a half after the 1998 crash, when we paid an extra million a 
day into the company and were getting $8 for a barrel of oil. 


Aven: Berezovsky was a Jew, and the foundation of Jewish 
consciousness is the agreement. We made an agreement, we shook 
hands — and the deal is done. How could you go back to those you 
made a deal with and ask for money again? Didn't that really surprise 
you? 


Shvidler: It didn’t surprise me, because if you wanted an example 
that illustrates a lack of principles being turned into a principle in itself, 
then that’s him. For him, that was everything. 


Aven: Did you pay any more after that? 


Shvidler: One or two times more. Roman thought that... | don’t 
know what he thought, ask him, but in court he said, “I bought the 
freedom to not know them anymore”. After that, Boris went round and 
round for two or three years and then began the whole episode with 
the court case. 


In that period, he sued you and won. You can’t imagine how that 
inspired him. How do | know? | didn’t speak to him, but we had a lot of 
acquaintances in common. It had a terrible influence on him: he 
decided that he’d totally worked out the courts, that he had amazing 
lawyers, that he’d now go and screw the suckers over. And it all 
began... 


You know, it’s a long procedure. You have to personally submit the 
subpoena. That’s not just a piece of paper, it’s a whole big deal. He 
would carry it around with him in the car. Roman and | were walking 
down Sloane Street and we went into a shop because it was cold and | 
didn’t have a sweater with me. He started on at me, “Let’s go into a 
shop and buy one”. We went into a shop and there’s Berezovsky with 
his case, he was going into the next shop along and was really 


overjoyed. This was all a drama for the journalists because, actually, 
he didn’t have to do that, he could have just brought it home. 


Aven: He threw the papers at your feet? 


Shvidler: Yes, he started shouting, threw the papers at our feet, 
and then ran off to the newspaper and told them all about it. Not a big 
drama, but funny. | repeat, there was no need for that. Then an 
exchange of letters began. And he really started spreading a rumour 
that we had offered him a billion. He had this idea that Roman wouldn't 
go to court under any circumstances, that he wouldn't be allowed to, 
so he’d pay up. And if he paid up, then from that point onwards, it 
would just be a matter of making a deal. Boris explained to several of 
my acquaintances that he’d been offered a billion but he sent us 
packing. 


Aven: That was a lie, no doubt. 

Shvidler: Yes. From our side, there wasn’t a kopek under any 
circumstances. What’s more, Roman decided that for the very reasons 
he cited... Am | making sense? 

Aven: For what reasons? 

Shvidler: That he wouldn't be allowed. 

Aven: He wasn’t allowed to give Berezovsky money, | see. And 
then he went to you to ask a favour regarding money after the court 
case, or you didn’t talk about that at all? 

Shvidler: He phoned me. It was about the threats, that we’re 
absolute scum and so on and so forth. He phoned me at my office. | 
told my secretary that that was impossible and that it was an impostor. 

Aven: Maybe it really was an impostor? 

Shvidler: No. It wasn’t an impostor. Because later, | thought about 
it and said, “Well, phone back”. He asked for a meeting. He spoke 
about his children: “Now the children haven't got anything to eat, talk to 
Lena”. | met with Lena. 

Aven: Lena asked for money? 


Shvidler: Lena behaved very strangely. She didn’t ask for money, 
she asked how to get money from him, although he himself had asked 


me to meet with her. And then, later, there was the story with the 
letters. 


Aven: He didn’t just write to Putin, he wrote to you too? 


Shvidler: No, he wrote to me about Lena, about that situation. He 
really liked to write letters. 


Aven: You weren't in contact any more after the court case? 


Shvidler: No. 


He still crops up in conversations 


Aven: Were you shocked by Boris’s suicide? For me, it was 
shocking — he was one of the happiest people | ever met. He would 
never reflect on anything, never worried about anything, he never 
conducted a post-mortem, he never admitted his mistakes. And he 
always lived in the future. Demyan Kudryavtsev believes that this 
wasn’t Berezovsky anymore, this was a sick person with a totally 
different kind of consciousness. Did you get the same impression? 


Shvidler: Firstly, it was the morning of my birthday. All of that 
together was quite unpleasant. But was | surprised? I’d also heard that 
he was totally out of his mind, that he wasn’t well in the medical sense 
anymore. | heard that from Farkhad484 who was in contact with him at 
the very end. So, there were those letters, and then the next thing | 
heard about him was that he’d hung himself. 


Aven: The letters were his last chance. The chance isn’t used and 
you commit suicide. What is there to talk about... The letter was 
passed on through you, | believe? One of the two, at least, was passed 
on through you. 


Shvidler: Yes. 


Aven: When Putin showed me the letter, | was really sad. Did you 
get that impression? 


Shvidler: | know what you're talking about. Right now, definitely 
not. Although, you know, he still crops up in conversations. When | 
looked at the letter — yes. When he died — also yes. You know, | had 


to phone various people back then. Basically, yes. 


Aven: There was something that he had, all the same, that you 
liked about him. 


Shvidler: | wouldn’t use the word ‘liked’, it was a part of my life and 
still is. And there’s another phenomenon. When you get older, what 
you didn’t like, what seemed to you to be terrible, things that you would 
have been better off if they hadn’t existed — you start seeing more and 
more positives in them. Like my friend Roman in the army, for example 
— he served in the army, and you and | will never understand that. 


Aven: So, you start to see Berezovsky in a positive light? 


Shvidler: | wouldn't say positive... Listen, who am | to judge if 
these things are positive or negative? It’s a part of what was. You can 
be grateful for that. Roman is 100-per-cent grateful to him for what he 
went on to suck out of us, for those court cases, for all those years of 
life. (Laughter) 


Aven: Well, you know, I’m also grateful to Boris. Perhaps that’s 
why we're doing this book. I’m not grateful for something material, | 
never earned any money with him at all, | only ran around after him, 
trying to get mine back. But lm grateful for him having forced me to 
think about things | hadn’t thought about before. He was one of the few 
people | wanted to write about. And that means a great deal. 


Shvidler: Undoubtedly, whoever you put him up against from 
among the people around at that time, he would be the most striking, 
that’s 100 per cent true. 


Anatoly Chubais (continued) 
A kingdom isn’t enough 


Aven: When Borya was living in emigration, you didn’t see him at 
all? 


Chubais: No, | wasn’t in touch with him. Once, some colleagues 
from RAO UES485 and | were sitting in a restaurant, | think it was in 
Davos. | was sitting opposite a colleague who was looking off 
somewhere. Suddenly, his eyes glassed over: “Anatoly Borisovich, do 
we have anything in the Criminal Code about punishments for failing to 


report a crime?” | said, “Why are you asking that all of a sudden?” 
“Berezovsky’s over there. We should probably report that 
immediately”. 


Aven: What did you feel when you heard that Boris had committed 
suicide? 


Chubais: Well, you see, whatever had gone before, that was a 
terrible human tragedy. Imagining, just for a second, what he'd felt 
before it, how he reached that point, how he did it... You wouldn't wish 
that on your worst enemy. Especially for him, who had risen to some 
peaks, and then ended up in his own bathroom — that’s very hard, of 
course. And then, there’s always a certain group of people who are 
close to you, for whom it’s a tragedy. 


Aven: You weren't left with any negative thoughts? 


Chubais: No, not particularly. You're left with negative thoughts 
when you've unfairly lost a big fight: ‘What scum they are!” But he and 
|, in some sense, fought honestly — whoever knocks the living 
daylights out of the other wins. Well, maybe | had it a little worse. 


He was, in some sense, very direct, not secretive. You start fighting 
and he says, “I’m going to destroy you”. “Well, thank you, all the best”. 
And you know what’s coming. Some sort of Jesuitical cunning, some 


genuine foul play — he didn’t have any of that. 


Aven: What do you think — could Berezovsky have found himself 
a place in the current system of government if he had been loyal to the 
authorities? 


Chubais: The current era isn’t for him, of course. 

Aven: Could you explain, please? 

Chubais: In this sense, you’re absolutely right to use the term 
‘era’. With one clarification: | don’t think that the 1990s era was the 
Berezovsky era. But, even so, during that era he really had the space 
to get going. In today’s era, he would have been short of oxygen. 

Aven: Freedoms or something else? 

Chubais: No, not freedom, not freedom. A kingdom isn’t enough. 


It's entirely clear that today the influence of people who aren't civil 
servants on the taking of key decisions is absolutely minimal. Even 


many of the civil servants have minimal influence. It’s impossible to 
imagine a businessman going to the president and saying, “We need 
to sort this out with Ukraine by doing this and that”. | can’t imagine that. 
Where would Boris Abramovich be able to freely operate? That 
political environment is gone, that soup that he could spread out in. | 
think he would have withered all the same. 


Aven: In various books about death, it says that a man dies when 
his time is up. In many ways, perhaps, Boris’s tragedy took place 
because his time ran out. 


Chubais: That’s some sort of mystical take, but | catch myself 
thinking of examples where that’s exactly what happened. We 
mentioned Alexander Ivanovich Lebed. He was governor of the 
Krasnoyarsk Territory, his term finished and everything was really bad. 
The team fell apart, there was no government, and he was about to 
run in the upcoming elections. It was clear that the situation was 
hopeless. And right at that moment he crashes in a helicopter and he’s 
killed. 


Aven: | look at the story of our close friend, Yegor Gaidar. His 
time, in many ways, ended too. Yegor envisaged himself in the history 
books and saw himself as a reformer of Russia. | think that, 
unfortunately, he didn’t have the chance to reform Russia. Yegor was 
a gigantic figure. And the mission that he’d set himself wasn’t 
achievable anymore. 


Chubais: You're probably right. | agree. 


Of ends and means 


Aven: The issue of ends and means really interests me. Why, as | 
see it, did Berezovsky fit so well into this whole story? All of us, raised 
on the Bolsheviks, believed that the end, to a large extent, justifies the 
means. You were the first to hold administration meetings on 
television. Are you aware that that’s the way they’re held to this day? 
To this hour? 


Chubais: It seems to me that you don’t need any meetings 
anymore — what for? Everything’s clear as it is. 


Aven: True. But that’s inertia... All right, to what extent do you 
think that the authoritarian implementation of democracy and economic 


freedom are justified? l'Il be honest, | was a big fan of Pinochet. | now 
believe that was an absolutely impossible construction in our country. 
What’s more, | think that really, in our country, authoritarianism, the 
excessive use of administrative resources — including the way you did 
it — is the path to ruin. | think that we can get to democracy far faster 
by falling down a lot of times, rather than trying not to fall over at all. 


One of the crucial lessons I’ve learned through working with 
Fridman is that he never interferes ‘in the numbers’, he even thinks 
that it’s not right to do so. You — the management — take the wrong 
decision, he realises that the decision is wrong and we lose money, 
but he doesn't interfere in that decision. Let the managers make 
mistakes; sooner or later they'll learn. We lose money, but on the other 
hand, the people responsible for that will learn to make the right 
decision, otherwise, we'll be losing money forever. As | see it, in 
management you represent a different path. And Berezovsky, 
undoubtedly, embodied the same logic: “We know how and we'll 
explain to you what has to be done”. I’ve gone through a serious 
reevaluation of my personal views. What do you say to that? 


Chubais: | categorically disagree with you on this point. Why? 
Firstly, one of the main accusations aimed at us, even back in the 
1990s (including 1992, when you worked in the government) was that 
we weren't using the information resources that we had to explain what 
we were doing and why we were doing it. To explain, in simple 
language, the steps we were taking. Obviously, we couldn’t do that 
because Boris Nikolayevich [Yeltsin] had your point of view on that 
issue, rather than mine. 


Aven: Yes, that’s absolutely right. Boris Nikolayevich was a bigger 
figure than all the rest. 


Chubais: | totally agree with that, that’s the absolute truth. In terms 
of his calibre, he’s an absolutely unique and incomparable figure. A 
figure on a historical scale, without any exaggeration. 


But, you see, | think that there are fundamental rules, but there’s 
also the government of a gigantic country like Russia where black-and- 
white rules sometimes work and sometimes they don’t — especially at 
the stage where one order is collapsing and a new order is being 
created. 


Aven: It’s always a question of degree. | just think that we moved 
the bar a very long way. 


Chubais: | don’t agree. If, at the beginning of the 1990s, we had 
used the information resources that we had to their full extent, it would 
have helped us explain what was being done. We would have created 
significantly stronger support for the reforms and that would have 
made the transition far less painful. 


Aven: As they say in Odesa, that’s two big differences: it’s one 
thing to explain your position on television, and it’s something else 
entirely to manipulate television using the methods of Dorenko and 
Zhenya Kiselyov4s6. And to a large extent, as | see it, the presidential 
administration back then and now is employing the second model for 
governance. Instructions are given on what to say and on what topics. 
Nowadays, that’s not even necessary, they already know what to say, 
heaven forbid. Nowadays, instructions are only given to calm down 
their rhetoric. 


Chubais: Well, you see, Chubais isn’t to blame for everything. 
That happened without me. 


Aven: Of course, of course... You see, | believe that if, in 1992, we 
really had explained what we were doing every couple of days, that 
would have been a different story. It’s something else entirely when 
television is manipulated. Even back when it was nowhere near as 
strict, when Borya Nemtsov would appear on our CTC channel we 
would get loads of calls from the presidential administration. And that 
was a tradition that wasn’t established by the current regime, it was 
Boris Nikolayevich. 


Chubais: Boris Nikolayevich established it? What’s Boris 
Nikolayevich got to do with this?!? 


Aven: Well, Valya, you, Voloshin. Under him. 


Chubais: Well, | don’t agree with you, of course. If you want, | can 
explain the human component but | can also explain the content 
component. 


Aven: Give me both. 


Chubais: Let’s not forget what we're talking about. The 1996 
elections were over, all of us having gone into them together. We went 
into them with a realisation that if we lost them, there would be a 
catastrophe in the country. But on top of that, each of us would 
personally suffer, it was a brutal battle. 


Aven: That’s true, yes. 


Chubais: You know perfectly well that, in the human context, that 
creates an intimacy from a word, from a half-tone, like in any battle. 
Korzhakov is locking you up, Zyuganov is rubbing you out, and so on. 
We went through all of that and won. Having gone through it and won, 
we all go into a new life together. You use the term ‘manipulate 
through television’ — what kind of manipulation are you talking about? 
You weren't at a single one of the meetings that | held. | can tell you 
absolutely definitively what happened there. There, in a behind-closed- 
doors format, | said what we would be doing over the next week: 
“Guys, we’re going to have this set of important negotiations, and this 
set, and there are certain risks in those negotiations’. 


Aven: So you never gave any orders as to who shouldn't be 
allowed on the television? 


Chubais: Who wouldn't be allowed on wasn’t even a subject for 
discussion. “We're having negotiations with this country, they want 
this, and we want that. That’s the range of opportunities”. “For what? 
What are you exchanging that for?” That was the subject of the 
conversations there. 


Aven: We're talking here about very subtle things that, 
nevertheless, fundamentally distinguish Russia from the West. Imagine 
that the administration of the American president or No. 10 Downing 
Street invites the heads of channels in and explains their policies to 
them. Exclusive relations between the mass media and the authorities 
in the West are totally impossible. 


Chubais: Petya, your tirade is implicitly underpinned by the idea 
that the model over there is right and our model is not right. I'll raise an 
objection. Our model is Russian, it can’t be American. Because we’re a 
thousand years older, because Russia is located in a different place 
and it has a different history. And you can’t go thinking that we should 
have the same relations with CNN and NBC: One of them sings from 
the Democrat song sheet, the other supports the Republicans. No. It’s 
different with us. 


Aven: | don’t agree. 
Chubais: Listen, in Italy under Berlusconi, over half of the mass 


media was under the control of the prime minister. And that was all 
right, the country somehow managed to live with that. 


Aven: Badly. It lived badly. 


Chubais: Why do you think that we should entirely follow the 
example from over there? 


Aven: | don't think that we should entirely follow their lead. But | 
think that national characteristics aren't expressed in that at all. What’s 
more, I’m absolutely convinced that Russia will end up where the 
entire world is heading, and the whole world is heading towards mass 
media becoming genuinely independent. You can’t lobby an article ina 
newspaper, that’s totally out of the question. That really is out of the 
question, right? You and | have already argued about this a great deal. 
| think that a lack of trust in the capabilities of the Russian people in 
creating a normal democratic society is a deep fallacy. We’re not ready 
for it today, that’s true, but we'll never be ready for it if we think the way 
you're thinking. 


And | think that the reason for the collapse of liberal ideas in 
Russia wasn’t because we didn't take into account the national 
specifics and the preferences of the Russian people. The shift towards 
nationalism, the ‘nationalisation’ of nationalism by liberals that you 
spoke about in a recent discussion of ours, would be yet another major 
mistake. 


Liberalism in Russia hasn’t been compromised because there’s 
‘too much’ of it and it didn’t take into account national specifics, it’s 
because it simply didn’t exist. It’s because what was achieved under 
the flag of liberalism was very far from actual liberalism. And because 
individual, entirely liberal solutions in the economy didn’t change 
anything. And because we shouldn't be moving in the direction of 
Russian nationalism (what will decisively kill off the liberal idea is if that 
movement is headed by high-profile liberals), we should be moving in 
the direction of political and economic freedom. Even if it is done at a 
pace that takes the country’s current preferences into account. 


Chubais: Well, | think that you’re demonstrating a failure to 
understand what distinguishes the Russian people from other peoples 
and how Russia differs from other countries. For me, you’re now a 
typical example of liberal thinking, there’s a failure to understand the 
essence of the country that you're living in. | think that that is our main 
mistake. We haven’t thought that through to the end and that’s where 
we have to learn our lessons. 


Aven: All right. But | think that now — not back then, but now, 
today — | know the country well enough. My understanding of how it 


fundamentally differs from the West is no worse than yours. What’s 
more, | think that the chasm that | see between the two is deeper than 
people think — it really is gigantic. We're simply centuries behind. 
That’s not a good or a bad thing, it’s just that we’re a long way behind. 


Chubais: And China is how far behind America? 
Aven: China? Another 200 years, maybe. 
Chubais: Maybe it’s overtaken it? 


Aven: | don't think so. My model for the world is simply a model of 
the future. 


Chubais: China is different, Petya. It’s different. You can’t judge it 
by that yardstick. And creating democracy in Libya and in Iraq, as 
we've seen, isn’t possible. 


Aven: I’m absolutely convinced that in a certain amount of time, 
Libya will manage it too — in a thousand years, but maybe in five — 
simply because that’s the way man is built. If you look at the share of 
authoritarian, undemocratic regimes, throughout history it has been 
falling, and the share of democratic states has grown, irrespective of 
culture or faith. In Turkey, for example, there’s an independent judicial 
system — it’s independent of Erdogan. In India, there’s an 
independent judicial system, it’s not corrupt, if that’s of interest to you, 
although India is one of the most corrupt countries in the world. Xi 
Jinping in China has begun fundamental, historic reforms in the fight 
against corruption. It’s a long and difficult process. | simply think that 
we'll never be ready if we carry on with the mantras about us not being 
ready. A baby should fall, get some knocks, it’s difficult, it’s hard. 
Poland, for example, was also badly ruined by communism. 


Chubais: Pfft, some comparison... 


Aven: It’s a complex debate. | think that the current situation can 
only be changed through democratic procedures, through copying the 
best practices. My model for the world, of course, is liberal democracy. 
For me — whether I’m Russian or not — freedom is the greatest 
treasure. Among the people of Russia, that’s not the case, you’re 
absolutely right. When we came into the government in 1991, we had 
a certain model for the world. To a large extent, of course, it was the 
model of a Western democracy. The country wasn’t ready for that. But 
my model for a happy future hasn’t changed, it’s stayed exactly the 
same. 


Chubais: Well, mine changes. If the people, unlike you, think that 
the homeland stands higher than freedom, then, firstly, it has the right 
to believe that. And secondly, if we’re living in this country, that has to 
be taken seriously. You can’t push that aside, you can’t say that the 
end of history is here, you've just been left behind, you'll catch up with 
us later and everything will be all right. 


Aven: Of course, we’ve been left behind. 


Chubais: That is the root of our fundamental mistake. 


Were continuing it 


Chubais: We're having a dispute of a principled nature. But | don’t 
want to give a long speech like you talking about South Korea, 
Singapore, Taiwan and other success stories. You can list your 
countries, | can list my countries. That’s a separate, major 
conversation that, in fact, really has to be begun. We’ve never really 
had that conversation. Maybe I’m not right about some things, but my 
criticism of us is down to the fact that we’ve never seriously asked 
these questions. We've always pushed them aside. 


Aven: In 1991, we brought a clear understanding of what we 
wanted to do. We had a model for the future that we wanted to build. 


Chubais: First and foremost, | believe that the time has come to 
approach our model, which we came with and which we fought for, 
critically and to be honest with ourselves about where we were right 
and where we were wrong. | don’t think that we were up to the 
challenge that we took on. 


Aven: You mean Gaidar’s team? 

Chubais: Yes, | mean our team, Gaidar’s team. It’s astonishing 
that we managed to create a market economy... But we’d been aiming 
for even more. There were parties, Democratic Choice of Russia and 
the Union of Right Forces. 

Aven: l’d already left by that stage. 


Chubais: You were involved in it to a minimal extent. You’re right, 
originally we didn’t really plan on moving in that direction, but the way 


things worked out, we couldn't stand still. Balcerowicz487 always 
criticised us: “Form a party! Create a party! Create a party!” Gaidar 
really didn’t want to do it, but he formed a party. So, in the end the task 
called ‘Political and spiritual reformation of the country’ was too much 
for 25 intellectual boys from Moscow and Leningrad whom the country 
didn’t really know. Which is to say that, as it turned out, 25 people can 
create a market economy in a country of Russia’s gigantic size. To do 
that, you need fundamental knowledge, and for that, you need some 
sort of will, organisational capabilities. But to reform life in the country, 
you need internal resources of an entirely different scale. Boris 
Nikolayevich Yeltsin had that and Viktor Stepanovich Chernomyrdin 
had that, in my view. But the two of them weren’t enough. 


Aven: In 1990-1992 we had significant leverage. We were in 
power. It’s a leverage that we didn’t use at all, of course. 


Chubais: Yes, that’s true, but | believe that all of that power was 
insufficient in terms of the potential that we ourselves had. We weren't 
enough to tackle that goal. This wasn’t a national goal, we didn’t have 
a proper understanding of what Russia is. 


Aven: Where was the mistake? In the fact that we overestimated 
ourselves? Or was it because, in 1992, there were several months 
where we had a big mandate in terms of power and we didn't start 
getting involved in politics? 


Chubais: | don’t think that if we’d worked on the politics everything 
would have turned out great. We didn’t have enough potential for that. 


| think that it was [Vitaly] Naishul who formulated the idea that we 
would have three big transitions: One transition from a planned 
economy to a market economy, another transition from 
authoritarianism to democracy, and a third transition from an empire to 
a national state. So, we definitely weren’t enough for those three 
transitions, simply in terms of our combined potential — human, 
personal, whatever kind you want. 


| think that to this day there are fundamental questions that either 
we haven't answered or we've given the wrong answers to. We’ve 
forgotten certain obvious truths that, basically, worked for a long time. 
For example, the truth that the Russian people lives in Russia, that the 
Russian people is different from the Jewish people and, all the more 
so, from the Ukrainian people, as we recently discovered. 


We've forgotten that in Russia there is the Orthodox faith, and the 


Orthodox faith isn’t the Russian Orthodox Church, it’s not the same 
thing at all. In creating a competitive market economy, we forgot that 
we have to answer the question as to what we think of migrants in 
Moscow and Petersburg, as to how we're going to deal with that 
problem. 


That’s in domestic political life. If we’re talking about foreign policy, 
then, Russia does indeed have national interests. Those national 
interests can coincide with the national interests of countries with the 
economic models that we have chosen for ourselves, they can not 
coincide at all, and they can be in direct conflict with them. How should 
Russia act in a situation where its national interests are in direct 
conflict with the national interests of the United States of America? 


What I’m saying is that we, firstly, didn’t do the work in finding real 
answers to those questions, and secondly, even if we had answered 
those questions, our personal potential and life experience wasn’t 
enough, in a country of Russia’s scale, to make that understanding the 
understanding of the country as a whole. What we did, of course, we 
had to do... 


Aven: And we had to arrive where we’ve ended up now? 


Chubais: | don’t think that we could have overcome something if 
we’d had a better understanding. But | think that, all the same, we 
have to take a share of the historical blame: even after all that, we 
didn’t really try to look for answers to basic questions, and to this day 
we don’t have those answers. 


Aven: That’s not true. For me, the paradigm that freedom is 
greater than the homeland and the homeland isn’t a territory isn’t even 
up for discussion. For me, that was just as obvious back then as it is 
now. 


Chubais: What do we do about the fact that for 95 per cent of the 
population of the country that you’re living in, it’s all the other way 
around? Do you get rid of them? Push them aside? Or to hell with 
them, let’s get out of here? What do you do about that, Petya? 


Aven: You have to work with them. Explain, explain and give them 
the opportunity to make mistakes. 


Chubais: Maybe we should listen to them before explaining? 
Maybe we should understand where all that’s coming from? 


Aven: It comes from a thousand years of slavery, there’s nowhere 
else it could have come from. We shouldn’t con ourselves. It comes 
from an absence of democratic freedoms and an absence of the 
normal civilised life of a civil society. And that’s all there is to it. I’m not 
interested in talking to the guards at prison camps. 


Chubais: What about the fact that this is a country that created 
cultural archetypes that the entire world models itself around? What 
about the fact that this is a country that created scientific and technical 
reference points that the entire world measures up to? We're just going 
to throw all that away? 


Aven: Created despite, not because of. 


Chubais: We think that they were minor mistakes? And now we'll 
do everything right? 


Aven: Tolya, my understanding of the complexity of the 
construction that was the Soviet Union is no worse than yours. But 
look at the number of Nobel prizes that were received here and were 
received in America. There’s no comparison. Russia’s contribution to 
world culture could have been far greater if it had developed 
democratically. We shouldn't compare with what we've got, we should 
compare with what could have been. According to the predictions of 
demographers that were made at the end of the 19th century, we 
should have a population now of 500 million. In my view, if it wasn’t for 
the First World War and the revolution, we would have far more Nobel 
prizes, we would have a different country. A lot was created, that’s 
true, but a thousand times more could have been created. That’s all 
there is to it. 


Chubais: |’ve got serious counterarguments to that. But | won't 
present them now. 


Aven: And as for the people. The Poles, of course, are a different 
story, by and large, but Poland in the last 20 to 30 years has travelled 
a colossal distance on the path to freedom thanks to, first and 
foremost, education and thanks to an elite that is almost entirely free of 
corruption. That process is undoubtedly underway in the Baltic states 
today. They’re changing under the influence of their elite, which isn’t 
prepared to accept an absence of freedom. And | too will never accept 
the premise that the homeland is worth more than freedom. 


Chubais: That’s exactly why you are not a Russian person. 


Aven: I’m an entirely Russian person. Chekhov agreed with me, 
and Bunin and Nabokov too. They’re not Russians either? 


Chubais: You want me to list some opposing examples? Starting 
with Dostoevsky? 


Aven: Listen, there are fewer Russians like me than there are like 
you — that’s true. But millions of Russians throughout history would 
agree with me and not with you. So, who is Russian and who isn't is a 
crucial question. 


Chubais: But the majority would agree with me. 


Aven: And that’s a calamity, in my view. | don’t believe that the 
majority is right at all, Tolya. | think that the majority, as a rule, is 
wrong. 


Chubais: | don’t think that the majority is right either. Note that, in 
our discussion, | haven't once said that the point of view of the majority 
is correct. | said that we don’t understand that point of view, we don’t 
take it into account. And we don’t react to it correctly. 


Aven: But who says that we don’t understand? We don’t react 
correctly — | agree with that, perhaps. But that we didn’t understand? 
No, we understood perfectly well. 


Chubais: You have to understand it with your guts, Petya. That 
comes from a different place. 


Aven: Guts... My entire family was shot or imprisoned in 1937. 
Including people who were Russian through and through. My 
grandmother was from a Russian village, she was deeply Russian 
Orthodox. At her home, where | often stayed, there were icons, there 
were icon lamps burning. | understand full well where | live. | 
understood that very well from the very beginning. It’s just that | think 
that, when you understand that, you can’t regard it the way you do. 
That’s wrong. | believe that the premise that freedom isn’t the highest 
value is deeply unsound, dangerous and inhumane. And that’s all 
there is to it. 


Chubais: And so those who see it that way should be done away 
with. They shouldn't interfere. 


Aven: No, they shouldn't be done away with. Listen, in 1989, 
millions of our people came out into the streets for freedom. Now, the 


very same people go out for something completely different. That’s a 
huge tragedy. But thanks to the efforts of the intelligentsia — the bulk 
of which saw this the way | do, rather than the way you do — in the 
1980s our society, to a large extent, turned in the right direction. We 
only got into the government thanks to the efforts of Sakharov, 
Solzhenitsyn and many others turning society in the direction of 
freedom. 


Chubais: | agree. 
Aven: Now, in my view, you're taking a conformist position. 
Chubais: But who am | conforming to? 


Aven: The people. That’s easy, you know — to be with the 
powerful and with the majority. And that choice is wrong. 


Chubais: | see, | see... And you’re taking a proud position against 
the people. 


Aven: It’s not against the people at all! Unfortunately, it seems, 
we'll never reach an end in this discussion. It’s not a discussion that 
we began... 


Chubais: But we’re continuing it. 


Yuli Dubov (continued) 
A dashing lancer with a pike 


Aven: Tell me about the situation with the court case and what 
happened afterwards. After all, at the end there were very few people 
alongside Boris whom he genuinely trusted. 


Dubov: Borya was convinced that he would win. This was because 
he had a completely reverent attitude towards the English court. In 
addition, he knew — | will say this carefully — that in most cases he 
was telling the truth. He simply couldn't imagine to what extent he 
would have to get a grasp of — and get involved in — an area that was 
completely unfamiliar to him. We've already said that he was very 
good at generating ideas and was absolutely no good when it came to 
details, technique, and perseverance. It just wasn't his thing at all. And 
here he was faced with a situation where he needed to very carefully 
read several thousand pages of text. 


Aven: Yes, this was impossible for him. 


Dubov: In Russian, in English — in this case, it doesn’t matter at 
all, because even if it were in Russian, then it needed to be in a rather 
special language. He needed to get to grips with a lot of material, 
memorise it and subsequently act in accordance with it. He didn’t just 
do it badly, he did it very badly. 


Aven: Do you know that Roman persuaded a large number of 
people to give evidence, worked on it, and so on? Do you know that 
Misha Denisov was ready to testify on Roman’s side? And he 
presented evidence, but it wasn’t needed in court. 


Dubov: No, | didn’t know. 


Aven: How can you explain this? The closest friend from his 
youth... 


Dubov: Well, firstly, | had a conversation with Misha Denisov, 
evidently before he agreed. He began by saying that he wouldn't testify 
in favour of Borya because he didn’t need problems at home. After 
which he said, “But if you want to somehow use what I’m going to tell 
you now, then I'll tell you”. And he sat down and chatted with me for an 
hour, | have it on record. Not a tape recording, of course — | sat there 
and jotted it down with a pen. | didn't need it, but it helped me 
remember a lot. If Misha Denisov had appeared in court and said that 
Borya was never a co-owner of Sibneft, | don’t know how he would 
have reacted to these records. 


Aven: How long did the case last? 


Dubov: It started, in my opinion, in October, and lasted throughout 
October, November, December, and even ran into January. 


Aven: And until the very end, [the two of] you didn’t anticipate a 
result like that? And you personally didn't think that either? 


Dubov: | was almost sure that we would lose on Sibneft, but that 
we'd lose not on the substance but on the purely legal side of the 
issue. For example, some transaction would be recognised as 
fictitious, while for others the statute of limitations would have expired. 
Or it wouldn’t be the legislation of the British Isles that was applicable, 
but European law. So | was ready to lose on Sibneft but was 
absolutely ready to win on RUSAL488, because everything was so 
obvious there, and it had the least contradictory spots in Borya’s 


testimony. In fact, | always told Borya about this. 
Aven: As the case proceeded, that feeling began to change, right? 


Dubov: | felt this when Borya began to testify. He started giving his 
testimony one week and continued the next. So, as far as | recall, on 
the first or second day of the second week he got confused. It was a 
hard day. Then it seemed to me that he would wriggle out of it. 


Aven: What happened afterwards, after the court case? 


Dubov: He was completely crushed. Just like that. He was crushed 
not because he had lost the case, not because he hadn’t won the 
money. He was crushed for two reasons. 


Firstly, because he’d lost in that particular fashion. He could have 
lost in any way. It might have suddenly turned out that all the laws 
were against him — everything’s true, but the laws are against you, so 
get out of here. It would at least have been clear. But to lose with them 
telling him that he was lying, and he knew that he was telling the 
truth... And to lose not just anywhere, but in an English court, which for 
him was one step below divine justice — that was a terrible blow, 
awful. A terrible blow whose consequences he didn’t immediately 
understand. 


Aven: That is, the injustice was the main thing? That is, by and 
large, he was an idealist. 


Dubov: Yeah. He was besotted with the English court, as if by a 
girl. And only then did it begin to dawn on him what had actually 
happened, because in addition to the collapse of his faith in justice, in 
the English court, it caused him an incredible amount of reputational 
damage. This is the second reason for the tragedy. 


Aven: But was this even important to him? Was he trying to 
become part of the elite in London? It’s also a matter of personal 
history and reputation, as you rightly say. 


Dubov: The fact of the matter is that he built it for himself over the 
years. Actually, here he behaved exactly the same as he did at the 
Institute of Control Sciences. He had wide connections. And suddenly, 
at one moment, it all collapsed. Things can come crashing down, but 
not when you feel that you're right. You see, he himself was to blame, 
he should have approached this differently. Roman did exactly the 
right thing — he built a machine that rolled forward, like a tank, right? 


And Borya was jumping in front of this machine, a dashing lancer with 
a pike. 


The watch 
Aven: What happened then, what behavioural changes? 


Dubov: This was in October, and he died in March. We called 
each other from time to time and met a couple of times. 


Aven: Just a couple of times in half a year? And before that how 
often did you see each other? 


Dubov: Almost every day. 
Aven: Almost every day, and then he just vanished? 


Dubov: Well, he didn't vanish, we just moved out of the office. | sat 
at home; he didn’t come to London often. We met sometimes. Usually 
this happened with the next group of lawyers, because his legal 
problems didn’t end in court. One time he came to visit me. It was the 
14th of February, Valentine's Day. We’d been to see another set of 
lawyers, came out, and he somehow just stood there and clearly didn’t 
know what to do. 


Aven: Did he still have a car? All that material stuff — a car, a 
chauffeur — did he have that? 


Dubov: Everything was fine. The situation was a little bad with 
ready cash, money we could use instantly. But in principle there was 
always the possibility that we'd be having to make ends meet before 
the sale of the next asset. | don’t understand his financial affairs very 
well, but the people who were handling them say that on the whole 
there was nothing disastrous there. From a very rich man he became 
simply a rich man. At the end of the day, how much does a person 
need to live on? He had more than enough. 


And so he was standing by the car and was clearly thinking about 
what to do next. | say, “Borya, let’s go to my place?” And I’d bought 
some lamb. | say, “I'll call now, we'll stew it quickly, it'll be tasty”. We 
went to my place, and on the way he spent a long time choosing a 
bouquet of flowers for my wife. We arrived, he gave her the flowers, 
and we sat there for probably three hours. He barely even spoke on 
the phone during this time. He didn’t eat, he only had bread and butter. 


And he talked about how he’d lost his faith in justice, how he’d lost his 
faith in the English court and how hard it is to live when you don’t see 
anything before you that you can believe in. 


Aven: But he still had the goal of fighting for Russia, for freedom, 
democracy, and so on? 


Dubov: When he had this sparkling edifice of justice at his back, 
when he had the English court at its unreachable elevation, he had 
something worth fighting for. So that this would exist not only here, but 
there as well, and everywhere. And suddenly it turned out that there 
was nothing to fight for. That was what he decided — there was 
nothing to fight for. Borya was wrong, of course, it was all still there, it 
just wasn’t so sparkling or so lofty. And set up a little differently. But it 
was still worth fighting for. But for Berezovsky, this stain on the 
reputation of the ideal meant the end of the ideal — it was no longer 
ideal, it was soiled, it was bad. Borya had always been a maximalist, 
after all. 


Aven: Yes, without a doubt. Did he give you the impression of 
someone who was ill? 


Dubov: Well, I’m no doctor. 
Aven: You didn’t see any depression? 


Dubov: The thing is, | can't see depression. For me, depression is 
when | don’t get enough sleep in the morning and accidentally spill 
coffee on my foot; then | start to feel depressed. But then they 
explained to me that depression is a special mental condition, which is 
basically a diagnosis. | can't tell one from the other. 


Aven: | see. And in the last few weeks you didn’t see him? 


Dubov: We talked on the phone during the last week... Did | tell 
you about the watch? 


Aven: No. 


Dubov: A very curious story. A young man got in touch with me, 
Ilya Zhegulyov from Forbes, and said that he wanted to interview 
Borya. Could | possibly arrange a meeting with Borya? | said that | 
couldn't arrange a meeting, but | could tell Borya that a young man 
from Forbes wanted to meet with him and interview him. | told Borya 
about this, and Borya replied, “I don’t want to meet anyone, and 


basically | have nothing to talk about with Forbes’. 


And then suddenly on Monday he calls me and says, “Listen, that 
lad from Forbes — l'm willing to meet up with him”. | say, “Okay”. He 
called me for two days, asking where this Ilya was. | gave Borya his 
phone number, and they got in touch489. Borya said, “He and | are 
meeting. I'll call you back later and tell you”. On the phone he sounded 
the same as he used to: “Hello! How are you? What are you doing? 
How? What? Go on. Where is he? Where is he? Can you do it now?!” 


Aven: But you’ve just said that he’d completely changed and was 
crushed? 


Dubov: That’s what I’m telling you, that on Monday and Tuesday | 
heard the old Borya on the phone for two days. Well, | hooked them up 
— | think they met on Friday490. Borya, of course, didn’t call me back 
afterwards, he simply forgot. But this young man and | had agreed to 
meet on Saturday491 because he said that he wanted to ask me about 
something. So we met and sat together for two hours. This was in the 
first half of the day. 


| have a watch that Borya once gave me for my birthday. And when 
| arrived for my meeting with this Ilya, | saw that the hands had 
stopped moving. | twisted them, shook it, wound it up — no movement. 
We sat together for two hours, | came home, had lunch, and at that 
moment Misha Kotlik492 called me and told me that Boris was dead. 


We rushed straight off to Ascot and spent the whole night there. In 
the morning | came home. It was Sunday — the watch wasn’t moving. 
On Monday | took it to be repaired. At Piccadilly Circus there’s this 
amazing gnomelike watch repairer with this black cylinder in his eye 
who sits down below in the Underground. | came to him, gave him the 
watch. He took it apart and said, “I don’t understand. It’s in full working 
order, but it doesn’t go”. 


Aven: You’re telling mystical stories. 


Dubov: “Leave it”, he says. “But considering that it’s a Breguet, 
repairs could cost you around one-and-a-half thousand, because | 
don’t understand what’s wrong with it’. | say, “No, thanks very much. 
For one-and-a-half thousand l'Il buy myself plenty of cheap plastic 
watches”. | took it and went home. 


A couple of days later | had an interview about Borya’s death with 
one of the television companies. | went there, took this watch with me, 


told them this story, and when | got home, | saw that the watch was 
working. Petya, do you know when it started going? 


Aven: When? 
Dubov: It started working when | was retelling this story. 
Aven: Now you're frightening me... 


Dubov: But the scariest feeling | had was when | was talking to the 
watch repairer at Piccadilly, because when | held out the watch to him | 
realised that 10:28 was probably some kind of special time. From what 
| already knew from the police, from his security guard — this was 
roughly the time when Boris was left on his own. And so | handed him 
the watch and thought, “Now he'll repair it, and it will start working”. 
You know, it gave me a real fright, but he didn’t fix it. It started by itself 
later. 


‘| just really loved him’ 
Aven: What haven't | asked you about yet? 


Dubov: About a lot, probably. You know, | have a strange feeling, 
Petya. You and | seem to be talking about Borya, but in fact it’s not me 
that’s talking to you, and it’s not you talking to me. It’s you trying to talk 
to him. 


Aven: That’s the way it is. 
Dubov: And me too... 


Aven: Of course, we're both trying to talk with him and through this 
understand both ourselves and our lives in general. Of course, | have 
the feeling that we hadn't finished talking with him. | don’t regard Boris 
with the same enthusiasm that you do, but the sense that | also hadn't 
finished talking with him — | have this feeling, it’s there. 


Dubov: Petya, ‘enthusiasm’ is the wrong word. | don’t regard 
people with enthusiasm in general. | just really loved him. 


Aven: Yes, you loved him. | also loved him in my youth, and he 
was a very Close friend of mine. You know, I’ve talked with several 
people and | see that we understand nothing about Berezovsky. | had 
a picture [in my head], but this view is completely inadequate; it should 


be different, much more multi-dimensional. | hope that as a result [of 
this book] this multidimensionality will come through. Because he really 
was a very unusual person, and, in fact, all of our lives are very 
unusual. So of course, now were talking both with him and with 
ourselves. 


Dubov: You put it very well when you said that today we don’t 
understand much more than we understood before. When Pasha 
Lungin was preparing to shoot Oligarch, he said to me, “I want to make 
a film like Citizen Kane493”: the film begins with a kind of mystery, and 
it’s all about solving this mystery. And when the film ends, you 
understand that not only has the mystery not been solved, but that 
everything that’s been happening is equally incomprehensible”. 
Towards the end, the number of questions multiplies rather than 
decreases. He characterised Borya absolutely brilliantly then, though 
he didn’t know him. 


Aven: Well, he’d read your book494. You knew each other. 
Perhaps we understood even less about Borya then, but the book 
captures an awful lot — the atmosphere, the feeling, the attitude 
towards that time. 


You quote Galich there: “That's the way it is, understand, later’495. 
That’s a very accurate quote. Everything looks completely different 
when it ends in tragedy. This tragedy excuses a great deal, as any 
tragedy does. Borya paid a colossal price for his mistakes or his 
irresponsibility — his life. That changes a great deal and makes you 
look at things differently. 


| know you're not sure that he committed suicide. | believe that’s 
the way it was. | think this is the act of a very strong person. For me, 
who didn’t know him in the final years, it’s impossible to imagine that 
he could put an end to it like that. | always said that Borya was the 
happiest of people. 


Dubov: It’s true. 


Aven: | congratulated him in Kommersant and wrote this. He liked 
it. | said that if he was arrested tomorrow, he would come to the cell, 
and he would have one task — finding the best bunk in this cell. And 
he would fall asleep like a child because he’s a very happy person. It 
was impossible to imagine that he would commit suicide. 


Dubov: Even now it’s impossible. 


Aven: But nonetheless, from what | hear and understand, | think 
it's true. To turn your whole life around like that is also the mark of a 
very strong person, because he didn’t need to stay. The world pushed 
him away. What he thought was important and just turned out to be 
trivial and unfair. You see what an unexpected story it ended up being. 


Dubov: During the Soviet era, Politizdat published the memoirs of 
Pablo Neruda4g96. With a remarkable title: / Confess: | Have Lived. 


Aven: A good title. 


Epilogue 


The man and the times 


In conversations with many of the characters in this book, | 
returned again and again, even somewhat obsessively, to the 
questions that interested me most. What motivated Boris Berezovsky 
in his astonishing destiny? Did he believe in democracy; was he a 
liberal; did he feel involved in the fate of Russia? How did he and the 
comrades and opponents that surrounded him influence this fate? 


And there was one question that | asked almost all of my 
interlocutors. The answers to it should, in my opinion, help us above all 
to understand and feel the ‘age of Berezovsky’. This question is about 
what qualities made Berezovsky a symbol of his era. It seemed to me 
right to collect some of the answers to this question in a separate part 
of the book. 


So: why exactly did Boris Berezovsky become a symbol of the era 
that we call the 90s? What qualities united them? 


Yevgeny Shvidler 


Shvidler: A time and a place. For that time, for that place, a person 
just like that was needed. A lack of principles as a separate, unique 
quality — there are few people like that. Plus personal charm. 


Aven: The time had a charm of its own too, really. 
Shvidler: That kind of charm wouldn’t get anywhere nowadays. 


Aven: | read a very interesting article about the change in the type 
of girl with loose morals in Moscow. Instead of pushy hetaerae497, a 
new type of girl — good, kind, pleasant — has appeared. Modesty, 
less make-up. The times are changing. The market is changing. 


Shvidler: We believe in the market, that the market will somehow 
regulate everything. You just have to live long enough. But Berezovsky 
was able to quickly master what was needed. Instantaneously. You 


say that he didn’t read books, he just mastered information without 
everything else. Someone would show him or tell him, and he would 
take it all in. 


Aven: It was a very rapid time, when people just gobbled up 
knowledge. 


Shvidler: ...which you could quickly apply and capitalise, but 
which you could then quickly lose the thread of. Because, if you stop at 
that point... That’s what did for Boris, the fact that he stayed back 
there in the 1990s. That’s what he lacked — the ability to get out in 
time. You could even say that he got out, but that he didn’t stop. 


Could he have been influenced and made to calm down with the 
aid of persuasion and explanations? | don’t think so. Because on top of 
all that there was “I’m the cleverest of all...” Everyone thinks they're 
the cleverest. But it’s the same as with a lack of principles — not 
everyone can see it through to the end. I’m not just very clever, I’m the 
absolute most cleverest person ever... That’s hard. 


Mikhail Fridman 


Fridman: | think that, undoubtedly, in a lot of ways, Berezovsky 
was a portrait of his era. A reflection of its rises and falls. 


Aven: And an absence of rules. A person who was prepared to live 
without rules was at an advantage at that time. 


Fridman: I'd put it like this: An absence of rules wasn’t in any deep 
conflict with his internal setup. | think that during the Soviet era he 
played entirely by the rules. | think that if the rules had been stricter, 
Berezovsky, perhaps, would have played by them entirely 
successfully, because he was a striking, talented person. But as there 
were no rules as such at a certain point in time, he easily adapted to a 
really broad view of things. That happened specifically because, 
inside, he had no conflict with that absence of rules. 


Aven: You’re repeating, unfortunately, Rodnyansky’s498 misguided 
thesis which maintains that rich people are rich because they have 
fewer morals. That’s an entirely incorrect thesis. 


Fridman: Well, | wouldn’t put it quite like that. Rich people are rich 
because they easily adapt to change. It’s a very subtle line. We know a 
lot of examples of rich people who made their fortunes, let’s say, ina 


not entirely correct manner. For example, we know a lot of people who 
are known for their criminal backgrounds who’ve become major 
businessmen. So, to some extent, Rodnyansky’s maxim has a basis in 
reality. It’s a partially correct statement, but far from being true in all 
circumstances. 


This is how | would put it: in short, he’s probably right. To make a 
lot of money during a time of change — to do that, you definitely need 
a fairly philosophical attitude to rules in general. Right? It’s another 
matter that people, nevertheless, set up some sort of structure that 
becomes an institution, it becomes the basis for stable, effective work. 
The function of a creator of a business from the ground up to a 
national scale requires, as a rule, a fairly precise conception of good 
and evil. And that will transform into a corporate culture. 


There are different ‘rich people’ here, you see? If a person, in three 
years, from nothing, becomes a billionaire through privatisation, then 
how they got all that really is a major question. But if someone, from 
scratch, for example, creates a company like Yandex and builds a 
player that, at a minimum, is on a national level and even of a supra- 
national level, or if you’re some kind of Galitsky who created 
Magnit499, then | think that such a person has a clear and precise 
system of values that transform into corporate values. What 
Rodnyaynsky is saying is true for a brief period of confusion and 
turbulence. 


Aven: The truth is that Berezovsky’s attitude to rules was very 
close to Rodnyansky’s thesis. 


Fridman: As Hitler said, “I’m freeing you from the chimeras that 
are known as a conscience”. So, then, he threw all that aside and 
began living with ease. 


Aven: And then rules appeared and he found the going tougher. 


Fridman: I'd put it like this: despite all of the chaos of a period of 
transition, those blurred outlines of rules at some point turn into hard 
contours. You see, if you go deep into all of that, it becomes clear that 
there’s a wall. That wall is defined by history, traditions, the customs of 
the society in which you live. And the most obvious wall was the 
relationship between Berezovsky and the authorities. The wall was 
always there, but it seemed to him that it didn’t exist — that was the 
kind of existentialist he was. 


Vladimir Pozner 


Pozner: Berezovsky wasn’t afraid of anything at all. Actually, that 
was confirmed by the attempt to kill him in the car. He wasn’t afraid of 
anything. He never had those kinds of thoughts, that something was 
inconvenient, for example. 


Which is to say that an incredible number of qualities had come 
together in one person. Opportunism, audaciousness, a very quick, 
albeit superficial, mind. An ability to read people, to listen to them, to 
understand how to talk to them. Without fawning. All of that together. 


And then, a goal that formed very early: “I want. | want!” And the 
times were good for that. They were shaky, hazy; you could kind of do 
anything. It seems that for people like that — and there are, actually, 
very few of them — it was an amazingly favourable time. There were 
no walls, there were no established bureaucratic obstructions. Not to 
mention the fact that this was a person who could get past any 
obstacle. 


Yuri Felshtinsky 


Felshtinsky: Firstly, the idea that everything is permitted. 
Secondly, absolute cynicism, opportunism, swindling. 


At the same time, undoubtedly, unlimited energy, because 
Berezovsky was a very hardworking man. It’s just that he wasn’t ina 
state where he could focus on anything. To be honest, | don’t really 
understand when he slept. Sometimes we would say goodnight at 2 
o’clock in the morning and then at 6 o’clock that morning we had to fly 
somewhere. So, essentially, he slept very little and worked a great 
deal; he was always in action. No doubt, that’s why he became a 
symbol. 


In Boris, anyone could see something that they liked, that they 
lacked. Some didn’t have enough money — Berezovsky had it. Some 
didn’t have enough ideas — he always had ideas in his mind. Some 
didn’t have his untethered nature. Because, to be frank, not everyone 
is capable of ignoring all the rules to that extent. 


Imagine: one of our first trips, there’s a load of varied, different 
people, there are political activists, some members of parliament. And 
Berezovsky is taking a girl or two with him. Well, you had to be really 
brazen to do that. In Russian politics, that’s not the done thing. 


Actually, | don’t know where that is the done thing. 


Shameless pushiness, or pure shamelessness, even — really, a lot 
of people fell for that shamelessness too. People saw that he was 
prepared to allow himself what they weren’t prepared to allow 
themselves. That appeals to a lot of people, that makes him a slightly 
exceptional person who stands above you. The fact that he combined 
a lot of qualities that we all lack — | think that seduced a lot of people. 


The thing is, | thought about that a lot. In my book, | had to create a 
portrait of Berezovsky for the reader. And | tried to establish how, in 
general, Berezovsky could be evaluated, because different things had 
different values for him. Sometimes there would be things that had an 
immeasurable value for me, but for Berezovsky, it was entirely the 
other way round. 


And then | thought that | understood. | developed this system of 
measurement for Berezovsky’s joys. Because | realised that, for him, 
the main thing was satisfying himself, | introduced this coefficient of 
bliss. And | think that that was what Berezovsky was. Throughout his 
life, he rated those joys — how much joy he was getting. That scale he 
measured with wasn’t like the one you and | had. | don’t think there are 
that many people who are really in a state where they can grade their 
lives in terms of the quantity of joy they get from disparate things. 


And when that joy ran out, perhaps then... 
Aven: Life came to an end. 


Felshtinsky: Life came to an end. 


Demyan Kudryavtsev 


Kudryavtsev: Berezovsky was... How can | put it? Object- 
oriented. It was a time of the material, it was a time when you liked to 
touch things, it was a time that was about meat, about things. He was 
an object-oriented person. He was a tactile person. He was a vibrant 
person. An epicurean, in a certain sense, and that was also fitting for 
the time. 


And on top of that, he fitted in with the key intrigue — he came 
from nothing. Freedom is associated with soaring from being a pauper 
into being a prince. When people didn’t like that soaring, they would 


start saying one had parents on the Central Committee — did you 
notice that? Or they would say, “He was using money from the 
Komsomol!” People never wanted the heroes to just be someone’s 
son. 


Intellect was his base. That was also very important for the 
symbolism. A symbolic dimension that wasn’t linked to capital from 
crime. There’s a symbol of the 1990s — a red mass of faceless 
Versace jackets. But Berezovsky came from academia. He was lively, 
he wasn’t scared. He’d done it all with his mind, he hadn't inherited it, 
he hadn't got it all through force or a gun. In some sense, that means 
that | can do the same. That’s very important. “I’m cunning too, I’m 
clever too. If they’ve started ‘letting people move up’ on the basis of 
their intellect, that means things aren’t that bad”. 


To a huge extent, he was a child of the 1990s. The key thing was 
that he wasn’t the decade’s father, he was its child, and that’s why he 
can be a symbol of the era. Berezovsky was brazen, a daredevil. 


Aven: There were no rules, that’s why the brazen won. 


Kudryavtsev: It wasn’t even that they were winning — the key 
thing was that they could be seen. They could also lose, there were 
brazen people who lost too. A symbol needs to be seen. 


Aven: The main thing that really annoyed me about him and 
annoys me now is his irresponsibility. Total irresponsibility; not thinking 
anything through, superficiality. 


Kudryavtsev: That’s the reverse side of boldness. If you 
remember the number of people you’re responsible for, you won’t go 
rushing forward with your sword drawn. 


Aven: That didn’t annoy you? 


Kudryavtsev: No. | think we need people like that. | think that 
society is a complex team interaction in which people like that should 
be given the right roles rather than them seizing roles that aren't theirs. 
But they'll try and grab everything, so they have to be pointed towards 
the right roles — that’s society’s job. Berezovsky could have been 
used for peaceful goals. And he would have gone nuts about those 
peaceful goals in exactly the same way as he would have about any 
others. 


Aven: That’s hard. 


Kudryavtsev: But it’s undoubtedly possible. It would have worked 
out a lot better than with those we’re using today. 


Valentin Yumashev 


Yumashev: Boris, of course, was a child of his time. He’s probably 
the most striking person of that period. Although the role that he, no 
doubt, wanted to ascribe to himself and that is ascribed to him to this 
day has no basis in reality. 


| think he didn’t have any sense of fear at all. Do you remember the 
way he used to drive? You can only drive that fast if you’re good at 
driving. But he didn’t even drive well. 


Aven: That was another characteristic of the period: hurtling along 
at a breakneck speed. 


Yumashev: Yes, yes! And with no sense of fear. He would spout 
out entirely fantastical ideas, half of which could be thrown away and 
half of which would, unexpectedly, work out. Or not work out. 


It’s interesting that, despite all of his brilliance and enormous wish 
to be inside the process, his role was in no way related to the genuine 
creation of (a) the economy and (b) the politics of the 1990s. Yes, 
Berezovsky came up with a few episodes brilliantly. One of his funny 
projects was the elections in Krasnoyarsk in 1998. Absolutely all of the 
state, legal resources that could be thrown at it — federal television, 
local television, Alla Borisovna Pugacheva500 — were devoted to 
supporting the incumbent governor, Zubov501. But Borya decided to 
resurrect Lebed. | was the head of the administration, | sent our best 
specialists to help Zubov. We lost massively and he had a glittering 
victory. | said, “Borya, you realise that you’re playing against the 
authorities right now? Against the future president of Russia?” 


Aven: He played against you, right? And you forgave him? 


Yumashev: You know, | really did forgive him. Although Tanya 
never forgave him after what happened with Fyodorov. | thought that 
that was something that was impossible between people who are 
close; we have very close, friendly relations. But | realised that he was 
just a completely different person. Either you accepted him as he was, 
or you could break off relations with him after the Fyodorov case502 or 
after the summit of C.I.S. chiefs503. | realised what kind of person he 


was, but | had no interest in breaking off relations with him and | didn’t 
want to. And | think that if I'd been in London more often then, maybe, | 
would have met with him, because we didn’t break off relations. 


Aven: In many ways, Boris established a lifestyle. For example, he 
would appear everywhere, without the slightest hint of embarrassment, 
with a girl. That lack of embarrassment was also very typical. | don’t 
know anyone who would have complained about him continually, even 
on protocol trips, dragging a girl around with him, despite being 
married. Nobody complained to you about that? 


Yumashev: Well, he wasn’t part of any official delegations. | think 
they were some non-governmental groups. | think he thought: I’m 
going to tell you what fashion can be, what life can be. 


Aven: And you watch and be envious. 


Yumashev: But at the same time, things were complicated with his 
wives. 


Aven: It all turned out to be complicated with him. | don’t know 
about you, but | could never have imagined that Boris would have 
committed suicide. Because, as | saw it, he was an exceptionally 
happy person. 


Vladimir Vladimirovich [Putin], | believe, also let you read the letter 
that Berezovsky wrote, right? 


Yumashev: Yes. You’re right, it was absolutely impossible to 
imagine that ending — the situations he’d managed to get out of... 
Anybody but Berezovsky... And as for the letter... When | read it, | got 
more and more scared with each line that | read. Back when it had just 
arrived from Boris, and it hadn’t yet reached Putin. Meaning that he 
was still alive. And it was clear that he was an absolutely broken man. 
Berezovsky could never have written that letter in all his days. And 
when he committed suicide, it was of such a piece with that letter... 


Alexander Voloshin 


Voloshin: You scared me a little when you initially said that it was 
the age of Berezovsky. | don’t perceive it that way, of course. 


Yet | had sympathy for him, and we spent time together, and he 
died somehow horribly, and the death of any person is a drama. And 
despite the fact that our paths radically diverged long ago, | still have 
some warm feelings. But it seems to me that, despite all this, he’s not 
the kind of figure who will personify the era. That is, he’s not Alla 
Pugacheva. Remember the joke that said that Brezhnev was a minor 
political figure from the era of Alla Pugacheva? Well, here we are: 
Berezovsky is not Alla Pugacheva. Of course, the 90s were the era of 
Yeltsin, and that’s the way it will remain. 


What did Berezovsky do that was so special? Maybe if he had 
been a more assiduous, more thorough person, he would have 
achieved something — but then he would have been different. | don't 
know. 


Yelena Gorbunova 


Gorbunova: Borya knew how to start something that he didn’t 
know at all from scratch; something he couldn’t do and which he 
understood nothing at all about. Our country found itself in exactly the 
same situation when everything had to start from scratch. And he had 
such a quality. 


Sergei Dorenko 


Dorenko: He was capable of something that | haven’t spoken 
about yet: he was able to take care of the people who were on top, he 
could guess their vices. | remember a very serious conversation that 
we had. Berezovsky said, “You see, the main thing for them is 
stability”. | said, “Being in power for 30 years is a matter of being 
selfish”. He said, “I’ve just been to see Saparmurat Niyazov504, I’ve 
been to see Nazarbayev505, the main thing is stability. And the main 
thing is to prove to them that it’s the right thing to do, it’s not just in 
their interests”. The top guy in every country heard what he wanted to 
hear from Berezovsky. Even very bad things. And Berezovsky helped 
them to get an intellectual basis for all that. 


His second characteristic was an ability to play by upping the ante 
in any position. Meaning that, let’s say he’s really lost, and then: 


“We're the most unhinged, we’re the hardest nuts, we're the cleverest, 
and we'll win, or otherwise we'll die”. He always set up the situation 
exactly like that. It was those two qualities, in my view. But you have to 
understand that if he’d worked in the same way with the ideas, say, of 
Likhachevs506 or Sakharov507, of academics, then he would... 


Aven: You see, the end is linked to the means. You can’t work like 
that with Likhachev and Sakharov’s goals. 


Dorenko: Yes, yes! And those two basic qualities made him a 
symbol of his era. Always the main prince, always able to divine the 
most sinful desires. And upping the ante. 


Aven: In 2001, all the same, as you know, he didn’t divine it right. 


Alexander Goldfarb 


Goldfarb: The key thing was that he was in the right place at the 
right time. Many found themselves in this place at this time, but no one 
succeeded. But Berezovsky found himself in the right place at the right 
time, and this coincided perfectly with his personal traits: fearlessness, 
adventurism, creativity; the ability to jump from one to another and 
escape the standard system of restrictions. He used to talk about this a 
lot, by the way. He was always very interested in the subject of 
limitations. When they asked him, “What motivates you, Borya?” he 
would always say, “I’m driven by the desire for expansion”. 


Aven: Yes, he used to quote Sakharov, who, in turn, quoted 
Nietzsche. But in any case, expansion, as Nietzsche understood it, is 
the expansion of one’s values. And Borya didn’t have any special 
values that needed to be spread. This was self-expansion. 


Goldfarb: If we talk about him as a person, then self-affirmation 
was his central value. If we talk about Berezovsky as a historical fact, 
then, from my point of view, he was basically always on the right side. 
Because if you define him by those whom he butted heads with, he 
first butted heads with the communists, then with the Chekists508, then 
with Primakov, and then with Putin. For me, they’re all representatives 
of the dark side of the world. So that makes Borya more or less 
acceptable by default. 


Once again, | want to say that it’s impossible to separate a person 


from their historical role, especially if they have one. If they don’t, then 
it's easier. Well, Borya had a role. 


If we talk about Boris’s character, he was such an intuitive genius. 
|, at least, saw him as the Great Gatsby509 of the Rublyovskoye 
Highway, who seemed to have appeared out of nowhere. And as 
Soros said of him, “He’s climbed high — it will be a painful fall”. He 
said, when he and Boris were still friends, “I worry about him. He’s 
completely reckless, he climbs high, high, as high as possible, and 
doesn't think at all about where he will fall”. 


If you look at Berezovsky's biography from the point of view of 
theoretical politics, then of course he was a liberal, and he took a pro- 
liberalism stance. Although this was largely determined by his 
opponents, and not by himself: the communists, the intelligence 
agencies, and now a personal power regime. 


Aven: There’s no doubt that he was a person of inner liberty, and 
for him, freedom was of great value. | want to share a favourite thought 
of mine, banal as it may be, which | often talk about: one of the 
reasons why things turned out differently for us than they did in 
Poland, the Czech Republic or Hungary is that in the USSR there was 
no non-systemic intelligentsia that managed not to work with the 
communists in order to preserve the ideals of a democratic society. 
And although | believe that Berezovsky also did not have very good 
ideals, of course, his personal qualities make him stand out. He was 
undoubtedly a bearer of inner freedom. To some extent, he embodied 
what many would like to be, but could not. That’s why the intelligentsia 
was so drawn to him (including, by the way, both you and Yuli Dubov 
— he told me that Berezovsky was “the only one like that”). Borya truly 
had qualities that Soviet intellectuals did not have, but which everyone 
would like to see in themselves. Inner freedom and an easygoing 
attitude above all. Do you agree with this idea? 


Goldfarb: In general, yes. And the thing that was most attractive 
about Boris was that he turned our aspirations into concrete actions, 
let's say. And we weren't used to action. 


Aven: And we weren’t used to such courage. 
Goldfarb: No, there are courageous intellectuals. But this is the 


courage to resist pressure. But the courage to take risks — this is 
something they don’t have. 


Stanislav Belkovsky 


Belkovsky: In terms of his type, his image and his psychological 
nature, he was a perfect match for that era. That’s a major creative 
element multiplied by a majorly cavalier attitude. It’s vast 
transformations and a readiness for them, multiplied by gargantuan 
irresponsibility. So Berezovsky was the era. On a higher level, Yeltsin 
was that era. He also had the same characteristics. 


Aven: Irresponsibility too? 


Belkovsky: Yes, with the proviso that a Jewish academic 
specialist and a Russian builder from the village of Butka are, of 
course, very different things. 


Aven: Was there anything about Boris that stunned you? 


Belkovsky: If something stunned me, then it was with a negative 
connotation. For example, | couldn’t accept the idea that Berezovsky 
ordered the killing of Yulia Vladimirovna Tymoshenko. And | didn’t get 
that information from him, of course, or from his colleagues, | got it 
from the General Prosecutor's Office of Ukraine. 


Aven: Maybe it was a fake? 
Belkovsky: Perhaps. Let’s put it this way: | won't insist on it. 


Aven: In your view, what was there in him that was an undoubted 
plus, apart from his being close to you in terms of his psychological 
type? 


Belkovsky: The scale of his thinking (which is not the same as his 
education at all). A decisiveness in the discussion of any issue, in the 
thinking through of any situation and in the taking on of any task, 
irrespective of whether or not you were ready to carry out those tasks. 


Aven: Intellectual audacity. 


Belkovsky: Yes, but not just intellectual. An ability to set up the 
question. But at the same time, you could say whatever you wanted 
about him and he would never be offended. With very rare exceptions. 
That’s also a very important quality for me. 


Aven: Yes, that’s true. He just didn’t reflect on things at all, so 
someone else’s opinion didn’t hurt him at all. That’s a very powerful 
quality. 


Belkovsky: That's not quite true. In a depressive state, he would 
actually do a great deal of reflection. But in what he put on show, there 
was no place for reflection. In a strange way, Berezovsky combined a 
complete disdain for those close to him with a sentimentality and 
tearfulness. It wasn’t hard to touch him. Convincing him that you 
needed help was hard. But emotionally touching him was easy. 


Aven: Yes, he was an entirely cold-blooded person, but sometimes 
the tears would really well up. | probably have a poor understanding of 
human nature, but | still can’t get my head around that. On the one 
hand, an indifference to everything going on around you, to those 
close to you, to your entire surroundings. It always seemed to me that, 
apart from his mother and his daughter Katya, he didn’t notice anyone 
at all, he really didn’t care about people’s fates. And, at the same time, 
a totally unexpected readiness to do various good things — to cry and 
begin doing something for someone, to run and help. 


Belkovsky: Berezovsky was governed by a very understandable 
desire to screen himself off from genuine problems. There were so 
many problems that it was best not to think about them. But because 
the majority of problems in a person’s life are created by those closest 
to him, rather than those further away, that meant that, first and 
foremost, he didn’t think about those who were close to him. But if you 
touched him emotionally, if you plucked at the right string, then he 
collapsed into sentimentality and began doing something. There were 
people who were capable of doing that. I’ve seen how it’s done, how 
you can bring out the sentimentality in Berezovsky that is found in all 
people who are cold-blooded. 


Berezovsky, essentially, through his own example, taught me to 
distinguish between a ‘good-hearted person’ and a ‘good person’. 
Because they’re not the same thing. 


Aven: Was he good-hearted or good? 


Belkovsky: He was good-hearted, but he was a bad person. He 
carried out a very large number of amoral acts. 


Aven: That didn’t disturb you when you were in contact with him? | 
was always shocked by this absolutely calm attitude to obvious 
amorality, including when it was among people who were ideologically 


close to him, such as Demyan Kudryavtsev, for example. To call 
someone a friend when, basically, they’re amoral — that’s somewhat 
strange. Don’t you think? 


Belkovsky: You see, | start with the principle that the line between 
good and evil doesn’t pass between different people, it passes through 
each single person. It passes through me too, and it passed through 
Berezovsky. It’s no accident, after, that he couldn’t in practical terms 
carry out murders. 


Aven: He just couldn’t organise anything, so he couldn't carry them 
out. 


Belkovsky: Well, on the one hand, yes, but if we put it another 
way, the Lord God didn’t allow him to carry out that deep sin. The Lord 
protected him from that. That means that the Lord God took pity on 
him and valued certain pluses that he had. I’m not the Lord God, of 
course, but | can transmit that logic onto myself. | valued his pluses so 
highly, that | allowed myself to close my eyes to his minuses, all the 
more so as | didn’t take part in any reckless projects. 


Aven: What else should | ask you about in connection with the 
figure of Berezovsky? 


Belkovsky: In your place, | would ask the following: why are we 
talking about him anyway? Berezovsky, after all, is now completely 
irrelevant. But we’re spending precious time on this conversation. 


Aven: Are you asking me or am | asking you? 


Belkovsky: Yes, you’re asking me. And this is how | would 
answer: every person reveals themselves in their death. He becomes 
equal to himself only in the moment that he dies, and real glory is 
posthumous. As Balzac510 said, this is one of my favourite quotes, 
“Fame, while one is alive, means nothing”. And now a fairly decent 
amount of time has passed since Berezovsky’s death and it’s 
becoming clear that he really was a significant person, whatever we 
may think of him. 


Aven: | always understood that. 


Belkovsky: His death confirmed his claim on assets that he didn’t 
possess — not material assets. He lost all the material assets, which is 
also highly symbolic, because he was a person who wasn’t about 
money at all. His great weakness was that he couldn’t envisage 


himself without money. He wasn’t capable of valuing himself without 
money. In that sense, he suffered from a massive insecurity complex. 
Because a person who values himself according to money is suffering 
from a terrible insecurity complex. 


Aven: Yes, | agree. But if you’re asking me why I’m shooting a film 
about Berezovsky511, then it’s a slightly different motivation. There 
have been very few people in my life who I’ve been so charmed by. 
And | was charmed by Borya for many years. Later, it was the same 
with Gaidar, specifically because he was such a major figure. I’m also 
making the film because I’m trying to understand what that charm was 
based on. Unlike you, | take the moral qualities of my comrades, my 
friends, seriously. | haven’t come across that many bad people. Borya 
was an exception. I’m trying to understand what the basis of that 
charm was and to what extent that charm justifies and atones for 
everything else. I’m trying to understand, for myself, what a person is 
and how he should be judged. For me, this project is largely an answer 
to that. 


Belkovsky: In my view, Berezovsky demonstrates an idea that is 
very important to me, it’s entirely trivial and banal, it’s existed for many 
millennia: The line between good and evil passes through a person. 


Aven: Yes. And my last question. What remains of Borya? 


Belkovsky: What remains of Borya is the impression of a person 
who wasn’t afraid of historic dangers. Because such people exist. 
Borya himself thought that his main achievement was 1996 — he 
believed that he made a major contribution to that. We didn’t know 
each other then, | wasn’t part of Yeltsin’s team, so | can’t assess that. 


Aven: He really did make a major contribution. 


Belkovsky: And | think that the very fact that such a person could 
exist — that’s what remains of him. 


Aven: It’s a lesson for a large number of people who were around 
him. 


Belkovsky: Absolutely correct. You know, in 2004 | worked on the 
Orange Revolution in Ukraine. | don’t want to say that | played a big 
role there — | played a small part, but | played it all the same. The role 
that | played came down to convincing the leaders of the Orange 
Revolution that they could carry out a revolution. And it seems to me 
that that was my contribution. Berezovsky taught everyone a major 


lesson — that you could do that. 


And the other thing that remains of him is the huge number of 
talents that he brought through to the surface and without whom they 
wouldn't have reached the top. | know that a lot of them pretend that 
they never knew him; it’s not in their interests to be associated with 
him now. I’m not claiming that I’m a great talent, but if I’m valued for 
anything today, then | have to repay my debt to Berezovsky and say 
that he brought me up to the surface. If it wasn’t for him, you wouldn't 
be talking to me today, because you simply wouldn’t know of my 
existence. 


Aven: Seriously? How did that happen in practical terms? 


Belkovsky: In practical terms, there were times when Berezovsky 
loved me and pulled strings for me everywhere. There were other 
periods that we went through when he was disappointed in me. We 
would have good relations and then they wouldn't be so good, as is 
always the case between people. He came under different people’s 
influence and some of his colleagues didn’t like me, Badri 
Patarkatsishvili really didn’t like me. In me, he saw a great danger to 
himself, and he used all the influence he had on Berezovsky to sideline 
me. 


Aven: As an important person for him to talk to? 


Belkovsky: As a person who could intellectually influence 
Berezovsky. Badri, basically, conned Borya repeatedly. When Badri 
died, Borya honestly admitted that to me. He was afraid of admitting it 
when Badri was alive because he didn’t want anyone to know about 
his doubts about his closest partner. But later, after Badri’s death, not 
even straight away, after a couple of years, he started telling me all 
these stories that made him doubt Badri’s loyalty. 


We went through different periods in life. But in those periods when 
he loved me, he did everything possible to push me forward. | honestly 
admit that if it wasn’t for him, then it’s entirely possible that today you 
wouldn’t know who | am. 


Aven: That’s a very important answer to the question of what a 
person leaves after them. 


Belkovsky: He left me myself, no doubt. And that’s a lot. 


Andrei Vasilyev 


Aven: Why do you think Borya became the symbol of the era? And 
did he actually become that symbol? 


Vasilyev: He did, of course. It’s another thing entirely that you and 
| know he’s the symbol of the era. But does the next generation know? 


Aven: What can you say about Berezovsky and that time, about 
what brought them together in our minds? 


Vasilyev: You see, he really was very well-suited to that time. Let's 
take my specific case. Even you very sceptically ask the question of 
whether | was an independent journalist. But he could do this. Maybe 
for punk reasons: “Vasilyev doesn’t listen to me, but at the same time 
I’m reading an incredible newspaper”. And this was also a symbol of 
the times. 


Impossible things were achieved back then. Now it’s impossible to 
even imagine what moves they made. You look and think, “Well, if 
Berezovsky can do it, let me have a go”. You can do it a thousand 
times more gracefully, more consistently. But it was him that gave you 
the impulse. 


Aven: Well, yes. 


Vasilyev: When he died, we were recording Gospodin 
Khoroshys12 at the time. The studio was at the Gorky Film Studios. 
And there’s no mobile signal there. | was there for three hours, while 
we recorded three episodes in one go. 


And when | went out to smoke, | had 58 text messages saying the 
same thing: that Berezovsky had died. And it flattened me, frankly 
speaking. Despite all my grievances, | understood that | owed this man 
a great deal. Personally. | didn’t even analyse it, | just felt it, it just hit 
me. Maybe it was the sheer number of text messages. They all started 
popping up at once. 


Aven: And what, in your opinion, are you indebted to Boris for? 
What did he teach you? 


Vasilyev: Well, | grew up, let’s say. After all, journalists are like... 


Aven: ...Kids? 


Vasilyev: Whores is a better way to put it. And kids. Paedophilia, 
basically. But | was really very mature. 


Aven: Did you understand better how life works by talking to him? 


Vasilyev: Yes, probably. Probably | understood that politics isn’t 
what we see on television. It's like preferans513, perhaps. | had 
absolutely no respect for authority. No matter who it was, | understood 
that this was a person with their own specific function. | learned, for 
example, not to go looking for a fight, but also not to be a stooge in 
someone else’s game. Thanks to Berezovsky, | learned a very 
important thing (not that he taught me): that you should never get 
involved in a game whose rules you don’t know. 


Aven: Yes. 


Vasilyev: He brought me into a circle that for a journalist was like 
Alice in Wonderland, like a kind of amusement park. It’s another matter 
that | actually could have grown up earlier. 


When | found out via text message that he had died, it really hit 
me. He deserved a calm, comfortable old age. But this isn’t about 
Borya. In that sense, | think his death is quite logical. 


Aven: We're all approaching old age, and everyone’s thinking 
about what will remain after they’ve gone. Can we say that Berezovsky 
really left nothing behind? 


Vasilyev: Yes, of course. After Berezovsky there was really 
nothing left... But here’s the interesting thing: | was unable to go to his 
funeral for technical reasons, | left London to go to Capri for just four 
days, and then it turned out that there was going to be a funeral. So 
basically | didn’t go to the funeral, which is bad. And when I came to 
visit my daughter, she said to me, “Dad, let’s go to the cemetery to see 
Berezovsky”. 


Aven: So there was something left. 


Vasilyev: She's like that, she's into films. And so, of course, by and 
large, there’s not a damn thing left. But | don't feel any sense of 
schadenfreude. | feel a sense of loss of something that we had in the 
90s. And it’s not youth at all, no. It was a chance. 


Aven: Thank you. You once corrected one of my articles and wrote 
a wonderful phrase. My last phrase in the article was that a country 


never has a last chance. You added another phrase: “But a generation 
does”. That was a very good ending. 
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One myth after another 


For the most part, Soviet economic science was a set of myths and 
fairy tales. Actually, the whole political economy of socialism was one 
big fairy tale, a story about economic laws which existed in a virtual 
country. In the 1970s and 80s, it became fashionable for leading 
economists to expose these generally accepted myths for what they 
were. Thus the myth of the command economy and the directive plan 
were actively debunked, while at the same time it was argued that the 
command economy in the Soviet Union was long gone, and had given 
way to a bargaining economy in which plan assignments, material 
resources and money were distributed between economic actors on 
the basis of numerous vertical and horizontal bargains or agreements. 
Other, more ‘particular’ myths were also debunked. 


Alas, the collapse of the Soviet system led to the emergence of 
new myths, which also require debunking. The popularity of these new 
myths directly affects decisions being taken to this day. The most 
common of them is that Russia underwent a liberal economic reform 
and that it failed. The corollary being that, after 17 August 1991, 
liberalism and monetarism should be abandoned; government 
intervention in the economy strengthened and more money printed. 


Liberalism and ‘liberals’ 
Underlying the myth of the liberal reform was, in the first instance, 


the name which those responsible for the conduct of economic policy 
starting in 1991 gave themselves. The desire to pass for a liberal was 


not surprising: liberalism was the clearest antithesis to totalitarianism. 
In professional circles (both in the West and in Eastern Europe) the 
prevailing ideology was the liberal ideology of the Chicago school. It 
was the most liberal economists who had been winning the greatest 
number of Nobel prizes (among whom the most famous were 
Hayek514, Friedman5i15, Buchanan516). To be called a Chicago boy 
was a badge of honour, not of shame, so the term was entirely in 
keeping with the fashion of the day. 


On the other hand, opponents exploited the image of the liberal in 
the communist press, which depicted liberals as intellectual wimps, 
cosmopolitans and adversaries of a strong state. 


The desire to be a liberal never went away: no one putting through 
these reforms ever doubted that they were liberal in nature. So, the 
charges (bearing in mind the results) are as usual laid at the door of 
liberalism. Is this fair? 


Pure liberalism is the philosophy of freedom. Applied to an 
economy, this means that the fewer the prohibitions on the activity of 
economic actors, and the fewer the obstacles to freedom of 
competition, the more liberal the economic system. In Vitaly 
Naishul517’s classification, communists try to interfere in people’s 
private lives; left-leaning social democrats justify (and try to enable) 
intervention in the national production process; right-leaning social 
democrats think it is right to redistribute what has been produced 
(without interfering in production per se); and liberals would like, as 
much as possible, not to intervene in the economy at all. As with any 
classification, this is an oversimplification. However, there is no doubt 
that ‘grand liberalism’ presupposes relatively less redistribution of the 
national product through the budget and, as a condition of that: 


- lower taxes; 

- less subsidies and government credit; 

- greater freedom of foreign trade activities, including lower export 
and import tariffs, less dependence of enterprises on government at 
any level, etc. 

Let’s look at the situation with each of these elements after 1992. 

Let's start with redistribution. A legend has it that our country’s 


revenues are extremely small. Hence the constant hysteria and the 
annual changes in the senior ranks of the state taxation services. 


However, the amounts we raise are quite substantial. 


Gross government revenues (consolidated budget plus extra- 
budgetary funds) in 1992-1997 ranged from 35 to 40 per cent of GDP. 
This indeed is less than it was in the Soviet Union, less than in the 
most successful post-socialist countries of Eastern Europe — the 
Czech Republic, Hungary, and Poland (where government revenues 
amount to about 50% of GDP). However, this is more than in all the 
other states of the former Soviet Union with the exception of Estonia. 
And more than in countries which are close to us in terms of economic 
development — Brazil, South Africa, Turkey, Thailand, etc. 


And yet no amount of revenue is enough if you spend money the 
way we are trying to do. Government-wide expenditure in 1993-1997 
fluctuated between 42-50 per cent of GDP. This is significantly more 
than in the vast majority of developed countries, particularly when 
compared with those whose economy is regarded as liberal (36-37% in 
the United States, approximately 35% in Japan). Only in traditionally 
social democratic countries (Sweden, Denmark, Austria) was the figure 
higher than or close to the Russian one. 


It is true that there is an argument that developed countries are 
hardly an example we should follow. We are much poorer, so if we 
spend as much as they do relative to GDP, then in absolute terms we 
will not have enough money for defence, education, and science. In 
fact, the opposite is true. It was proven long ago that high government 
spending holds back economic growth. Rich countries can withstand 
this problem as they have already built up scale and mass. Poorer 
countries, however, have to go for growth and hold back current 
expenditure. However, if we compare our spending with that of those 
same countries which are close to us in their level of development (per 
capita GDP), it can be seen that our expenditure is significantly higher. 
Spending at the level of 30% of GDP is considered normal, while 36% 
is the absolute upper limit. And a quite amazing example is socialist 
China, where public spending accounts for 16-18% of GDP. Could this 
be one of the main reasons, compared to us, for the huge economic 
growth rates of the PRC? 


By the way, if the volumes of redistribution of GDP through the 
budget mean that our economy can hardly be regarded as liberal, so 
too categorising our governments by the level of their ‘liberalism’ does 
not produce the picture you might expect. The highest public 
expenditure occurred under the ‘most liberal’ government of all, that of 
Yegor Gaidar (different estimates put the figure at 65-71% of GDP). 
Data for 1992 has to be adjusted for the sharp rise in the real 


exchange rate of the ruble. And yet targeted government credit 
disbursed inside the country that year amounted to a colossal 13.8% of 
GDP, and import subsidies were 10.5% (later mercifully both of these 
were almost entirely dropped). | am concerned here not with the 
reasons for this spending, just with the figure. 


And now on the subject of taxes. Everyone is fed up with the 
subject, but we should not ignore, according to Andrei Illarionov’s 
calculations, that in our country of ‘liberal reforms’, the effective tax 
rate (the potential revenue from all taxes correlated with a properly 
calculated GDP figure) amounts to 60% of gross domestic product. 
That appears to be the highest rate in the world. Here is the reason 
why every head of the tax administration is doomed: collecting that 
much money is impossible. Even if a campaign to get the taxes in were 
one day to replace the campaign (of precious memory) to get the 
harvest in. 


Once again, we come across a little glitch in the widely-held 
classification of our liberal governments: while the rates in general 
were never low, the highest ever rate of VAT (28%) was in force from 
January 1992 (reduced in 1993); the maximum rate of income tax 
(60%) was also introduced in January 1992 (and reduced in the 
summer to 40%). A distinguished liberal, Sergei Kirilenko, was planning 
to increase the income tax burden by an average 13%, which would 
have brought the effective tax rate to 68% of GDP. This is certainly a 
world record. 


On foreign trade. Of course, if we compare our foreign trade 
regime with the Soviet state monopoly on foreign trade (more 
precisely, a monopoly contained in a single ministry), then we have 
complete liberalism. It is difficult, however, to describe a system where 
the majority of our exports are handled exclusively by special exporters 
as liberal (there is no need to recall who took the decision to institute 
special exporters — | will come to the reasons why a bit later). The 
special exporter regime was subsequently ended, and exchange 
controls introduced in ways long since abandoned in liberal 
economies. 


Current import tariffs do not indicate any excess of liberalism in our 
foreign trade. In 1997 Russia’s weighted average tariff rate stood at 
13.4%. This is much higher than in the European Union (5%), the 
United States (4.2%) and Japan (2.7%). Certainly, the domestic 
market in these countries does not need any special protection. 
However, our weighted average rates are close to (or higher than) the 
rates of many developing and post-socialist countries, including some 


which make no claim to be called liberal (Ukraine’s rate, for instance, is 
7.2%, the Czech Republic’s 5.9%, Hungary’s 10.9%). 


Over and above the usual protectionist barriers, we levy specific 
taxes on foreign economic transactions. For instance, a tax on the 
purchase of foreign currency; and an export tax, which arises from the 
compulsory sale of a portion of any foreign currency earnings (and this 
rate increases with the rate of inflation). By the way, these most anti- 
liberal taxes on foreign trade were increased by the ultraliberal 
government of Sergei Kirilenko (customs duties by 3%, the tax on 
foreign currency purchases — by up to 1%). 


Finally, it is precisely in the area of foreign trade that the 
fundamentally illiberal nature of our economic system is shown in 
starkest relief with the practice of state support granted exclusively to 
selected enterprises. Liberal economics means, on the one hand, that 
obstacles are not placed in my path and, on the other hand, it means 
that advantages are not given to my competitor. In other words, there 
is free competition. Nothing could be further from the spirit of free 
competition than the creation of a system of incentives and reliefs for 
foreign economic activity. These incentives (for ‘athletes’, for the 
‘disabled’, for the ‘blind’, etc.) in 1994-1995 amounted to an estimated 
$2-3 billion a year. Note that this refers only to direct and non- 
reimbursable losses to the budget; the deferred payment of customs 
duties is a separate topic. 


The statistics on incentives and reliefs are a clear demonstration of 
the exceptional possibilities which the authorities can use to exert 
influence on business in our ‘liberal’ country. There is no need to 
create various ‘indices of the extent of administrative control’. It is 
enough to remember the first examples which come to mind of the 
extent to which the revenues of economic actors are dependent on the 
goodwill of the authorities in order to understand that we have never 
had and do not now have a liberal economy. We still live in a 
bargaining economy, where we can bargain with the state not just for 
material resources or money, but where the very rules of economic 
activity are neither transparent nor uniform and can be the subject of 
discussion and trade-offs between an enterprise and the authorities. 
The absence of any general rules throughout the whole of the 
1991-1998 period puts an end to any possibility of defining our reforms 
as liberal. 


What are we to make, for example, of the practice which was 
ended only in 1996 of allocating the foreign currency deposits of the 
Ministry of Finance to commercial banks? Alfa Bank once took part in 


a ‘competitive tender’ to obtain one of these deposits, and submitted 
absolutely the best offer (the highest rate, a completely market rate) — 
and lost. The wording of the rejection was hard to forget: “If you are 
offering a higher rate than the others, then you are probably prepared 
more than the others to expose the state’s money to greater risk”. 
Later, we too, of course, learnt how to win in these tenders. 


The deposit system has been abandoned. However, the right to 
perform services for various state programmes, e.g. export contracts 
for the State Arms Trading Company (Rosvooruzheniye) or the 
Ministry of Nuclear Power (Minatom), remains unaltered. The author 
knows from better sources than hearsay how this right is won: the 
procedures are a long way from being transparent or liberal. 


Similar rights to service Finance Ministry accounts and the 
accounts of various regional programmes are handed out by governors 
to local banks. Generally speaking, the level of business dependence 
on regional and local authorities is much higher than it is at the federal 
level. In particular, special beneficial rates (for gas and electricity, for 
exploiting natural resources, etc.) are granted in exchange for 
‘supporting’ the region and its governor. The governor keeps in his 
hands such effective tools of fair competition as the public prosecutor's 
office and the tax police. And there is hardly a governor who does not 
control the local arbitration court. A remarkably liberal economy 
indeed. 


Relations between local governors and the federal government are 
also none too transparent. This gives us a round of bargaining at least 
once a year for budget funding: in the first instance about the amount, 
and then about actually receiving the monies allocated. Of course, 
there are formulas and standards, but ask any governor how money is 
actually extracted from the Ministry of Finance, and you will see that 
the bargaining over budget funding is not as different as you might 
expect from the Soviet-era bargaining over material resources and the 
plan. 


What about the granting of rights to participate in government 
programmes for the export of petroleum and petroleum products 
(which went on right up to 1997)? In what way was this not a liberal 
system? And the distribution from the exchequer of Indian rupees, a 
practice which was abandoned a couple of years ago, but which 
seems to be coming back? And the practice in the Ministry of 
Transport of giving discounts to selected carriers? And, finally, 
privatisation and the apotheosis of ‘liberalism’ — the ‘loans-for-shares’ 
scheme? These are worth a closer look. 


Alfa Bank had experience (generally unsuccessful) in the ‘loans- 
for-shares’ auctions. | will go so far as to say that in all the ‘big’ cases, 
the winner was known in advance, before the tender. Put very simply, 
this was a process for designating as future millionaires (or even 
billionaires) a number of entrepreneurs whose support was expected 
to underpin the existing regime. Of course, many state officials took 
part in the practical implementation of these loans-for-shares schemes. 
Some of them did not always agree with their bosses’ choices, so 
there were some stormy passages, and these created the illusion of a 
struggle. However, ultimately, the winner was always the one who had 
been designated from on high. There was no competitive evaluation of 
the proposals; there was a contest of influence. 


This allocation of the choicest bits of state property on the basis of 
behind-the-scenes lobbying was a mockery of liberalism. And this 
mockery went on throughout the reform years, reaching its peak on 17 
August 1991. The moratorium on the payment of debts of some private 
banks (Russian) to other private banks (Western) was the clearest 
evidence of the mentality of our leaders and indeed of their 
qualifications for leadership. The moratorium had no legal force and it 
did not prevent the freezing of debtor banks’ assets (which is what 
happened), but it sent a clear signal about the willingness of our 
government to interfere in economic relations between private entities. 
And indeed, if local governors were manipulating court decisions 
defending their people against the Muscovites, why would the national 
government stand in the way of our people who failed to repay debts to 
their people — the foreigners. It seemed like a useful ploy. The 
difference was that the local governors, with rare exceptions, did not 
count themselves as liberals. And the decision adopted on 17 August 
1991 was taken by Kirienko, Chubais, Dubinin and Aleksashenko518 
— the arch-liberals. 


‘The Russian miracle’ 


Certainly after 1991, the Russian economy acquired many of the 
features of a liberal economy. Free prices, a single exchange rate, the 
dominance of non-state-owned property, and much more. It was also 
definitely the fact that, in periods of reform, import privileges were 
abolished, targeted government credit was reduced to zero, attempts 
were made to balance the budget, etc. All these moves were 
necessary but insufficient conditions for liberal life. Moreover, all of the 
above features exist in any right-leaning social-democratic economy. 
But given the degree of state intervention, we could say that our model 
is closer in practice to the ideology of left-leaning social democracy. 


So, we should define our reforms as belonging at the centre of the 
social democratic spectrum, albeit with strong Russian specifics. 


There were reforms which really failed — and given their 
eclecticism and their internal inconsistency this could not have been 
otherwise. In fact, they were reforms which only served to discredit the 
liberal idea, which was used by the reformers as a cloak. 


What is surprising is that, despite the obvious limitations and 
contradictions of the transformations, belief in a ‘Russian miracle’ 
spread so widely. Into this economy with all the characteristics listed 
above; an economy which was not growing and was strongly 
criminalised; which was dominated by barter and where bankruptcies 
were practically unheard of; an economy whose budget was funded by 
incomprehensible accounting and stupendously expensive treasury 
bills; tens of billions of dollars were invested in this economy. From 
everyone and everywhere. It would have been fine if this money had 
come purely from Russian entrepreneurs whose gullibility and belief in 
miracles are a Russian national character trait (and who were investing 
money which they had made all too easily). But no: the money came in 
from the world’s biggest investment banks, from their clients, and from 
the IMF. 


The IMF's role in the story merits a separate discussion. The IMF’s 
manic fixation on fiscal and monetary policy and its completely 
superficial, formal attitude to everything else (heaven preserve us from 
industrial policy, what we need are real institutional transformations) 
played a significant role in what happened. The position of the IMF, 
with its annual tranches of loans, created an illusion of normality, of the 
success of the reforms. In reality, however, it seems the Fund never 
actually understood the functioning of our country’s remarkable 
economy. Hence the IMF’s erroneous advice in its primary area of 
interest — the budget. 


Surrender 


Such then were the results. Now let’s turn to the causes of the de 
facto renunciation of the course of liberal reforms declared back in 
1991. If, as they claim, the reformers were seeking to implement liberal 
transformations but achieved something different, there can be only 
two reasons. Either they were liberals in word alone and not in belief or 
conviction or, in the course of their work they compromised on their 
principles, and this had the effect of emasculating the reforms of their 
liberal essence. 


Let’s start with compromises. They are inevitable. But every 
acceptable compromise begs a precise question: what is its nature and 
what is its extent? | think that from the moment the ‘Reform 
government’ set to work it went along with an unacceptable level of 
compromise. Moreover, some questions should never have been open 
to bargaining from the very beginning. Staff appointments for instance. 


Up until the Fifth Congress of People's Deputies (April 1992) the 
word ‘surrender’ did not exist in the vocabulary of Yegor Gaidar’s 
team. To surrender, to sacrifice a member of the government, a 
colleague or, on occasion, just a friend. Then the word made its 
appearance. And surrenders were made. 


Now, with the hindsight of managerial experience (which | did not 
have at the time) | shall take the liberty of expressing a trite thought: if 
your boss instructs you to dismiss your subordinate, it is not the 
subordinate he does not trust — it is you. And, when you agree with 
him, you lose your responsibility for whatever it is that has been 
assigned to you: you are sharing the responsibility with your boss. 
Which means you have lost your right to take independent decisions, 
even within the formal remit of your area of competence. 


Agreeing to ‘surrender’ someone, and thus to share your 
responsibility, meant a clear demonstration of willingness to 
compromise on matters of substance. And to accept constant 
interference by the president and his staff in the work of the 
government (presidential resolutions on export quotas, tax incentives 
and reliefs, targeted state loans) at a time when the president was not 
even formally the head of the cabinet. 


| am not talking here about the moral aspect of sacrificing a fellow 
team member and not raising objections, and | am not talking about 
the moral climate in the team and so on. 


No compromises should have been made on the fundamental, 
totemic issues of ideology. Even if some of them had no serious 
practical consequences. For example, the granting of special rights to 
select groups of exporters. When | went along with this decision, | was 
guided by obvious considerations. 


Firstly, the president and his entourage were extremely unhappy 
about the selling off of the country’s resources and wealth, an issue 
which left-wing deputies were also making a lot of noise about. 
Restricting the list of people with a right to export was a bone tossed in 
their direction. 


Secondly, our own ministry was insistent on the right to grant 
special rights to special exporters. Officials wanted to have the right to 
grant these special privileges to exporters (how people in fact joined 
the ranks of the special exporters | learnt only after | left the 
government). 


Thirdly, export volumes of the country’s main raw materials do not 
depend to any large degree on the foreign trade regime. Oil and gas 
exports are subject to the simple physical limits imposed by port 
capacity and pipelines. Although physical limitations on other items 
(petroleum products, metals) are not so severe, the smoothness and 
efficiency of the export of these goods (especially in the context of 
1992) guaranteed that even the need to share profits with a selected 
group of special exporters would not reduce export volumes. In other 
words, the introduction of the special exporters would mean a 
redistribution of profits, but would not affect total export earnings. And 
that was the main thing. 


In fact, | traded my continued membership of the government 
against an ideologically important but practically rather meaningless 
concession. My trading was definitely to no avail. After three months | 
still left the government and the special exporters remained. Yet again 
the reformers demonstrated their willingness not just to stand still, but 
also to go backwards. 


Similar considerations of self-preservation were the softening of 
fiscal policy in the spring of 1992; the decision to agree unprecedented 
import privileges in 1994; and also to give tax concessions to Gazprom 
during the entire reform period, and so on. However, there is no shame 
in occasional concessions or mistakes — these really are inevitable. 
What was shameful was the general attitude of conciliation and 
appeasement, which was largely the result of a timid and fawning 
attitude to the head of state — in the worst tradition of the Soviet 
intelligentsia. In the end, the reformers, who never obtained the 
powers they needed to get their reforms through and were often not far 
from learning about the most important political and economic 
decisions from the newspapers, became the ones in the collective 
consciousness of the country who bore responsibility for everything. 


Of course, there were resignations. Alas, voluntary resignations for 
ideological reasons can be counted on the fingers of one hand. Much 
more often ‘young reformers’ gradually turned into middle-aged 
conformists. 


Self-identification with God 


lt would be wrong, however, to think that the desire to stay in the 
government was mostly dictated by material considerations, or by the 
desire to stay with the ‘elite’ or by the simple thirst for power. The 
power of most ministers is largely ephemeral. And unlike 95% of the 
population, | am absolutely convinced of the personal integrity of 
Gaidar, Chubais and the majority of the other young reformers. 
Moreover, as early as 1992 any professional economist could see that 
life beyond the confines of the institutions of the state was much more 
comfortable and better remunerated. The desire to stay ‘among the 
elite’ certainly mattered, but more important, in my opinion, was 
something else: a genuine belief in one’s own exceptional destiny. A 
belief in “if not me, not us — then nobody else”. A belief that “it’s better 
that | should make concessions and stay in the government than that 
someone quite unworthy should come and stop the reforms’. 


Here we come to personal (beliefs and) convictions. 


At the heart of a liberal disposition lies the notion of limited 
personal knowledge and abilities and, turning the concept round, a 
respect for other people’s knowledge, abilities and desires. Every 
individual knows better than anyone else not only what he or she 
needs, but how to obtain it. It follows that no one has the right to 
interfere in anyone else’s life, no right to impose his or her own views 
about happiness and the ways of achieving it. Interference can only be 
justified when one person’s actions impinge on the vital interests of 
someone else, and peaceful reconciliation of these interests is either 
impossible or clearly ineffective without outside participation. In the 
field of economics, this kind of situation is quite rare. 


The belief in one’s exceptional destiny or in one’s special 
knowledge is essentially illiberal by definition. As is a belief in the 
particular capabilities of the state. After all, the apparatus of a state is 
made up of people. For this very reason, a liberal economy 
presupposes low taxes: enterprises and people are better judges than 
the state of how their money should be spent. That is why there should 
be fewer budget transfers: who in the federal centre knows how to 
prioritise the needs of the regions correctly? 


This is why a single set of rules is better than incessant bargaining: 
those at the top have very little understanding anyway of the real 
needs of those beneath. 


Self-identification with God, naturally stemming from a belief in 
one’s own special qualities, was, unfortunately, typical of our 
reformers. And so, despite their sworn allegiance to liberalism, the 


evolving economic system could not but confer excessive powers on 
the reformers in taking specific management decisions. Hence the 
individual privatisation schemes, the systems of incentives and reliefs, 
the ‘heavy’ budget, etc. In this connection, | recall that at the time of 
the most scandalous of the loans-for-shares auctions, which dealt a 
fatal blow to the ‘Union of Reformers and Oligarchs’, | expressed my 
resentment at the arbitrariness of a single person having the right to 
determine the winner, a former colleague of mine uttered, “I decide, 
because today | am the one who has been appointed to this post. 
When you are appointed, you will be the one who takes the decisions”. 
The problem, however, was that many of the issues which were being 
decided in an authoritarian manner by our ‘liberals’ were not, generally 
speaking, ones that should be decided by the state or, at the very 
least, not by an individual official. 


It is worth noting that when liberal economists came to power in 
Chile, they physically destroyed a powerful computer specially 
purchased in the U.S. by the socialist government for calculating the 
national plan. They destroyed it in order to avoid the temptation to use 
it. They understood that what the socialists were trying to calculate 
simply could not be calculated correctly. 


The excessive rights of state officials to take decisions in regard to 
individual enterprises and citizens is a principal cause of corruption. 
Liberal economies are less corrupt not because the bureaucracy there 
has a different mentality or higher salaries (though that is certainly 
important). The main reason lies elsewhere: in a normal economy 
there are practically no issues which can be settled by bribes. Such 
economies do not have the concept of exceptions, where ‘nothing is 
allowed but everything is possible’. By awarding themselves excessive 
powers to take individualised decisions, the reformers could not help 
awarding similar rights to their subordinates. And the standard liberal 
ostrich position (“I’m honest, and if there is any corruption in my 
department, the public prosecutor’s office can deal with it’) is not a 
justification for anybody: the reformers are responsible for preserving 
the traditional Soviet economic system of bargaining and exceptions. 


The exaggerated view of the state’s capabilities (deriving from an 
absolutist understanding of one’s own capabilities) gives rise to an 
inadequate appreciation of the role of the state. It is flattering for this 
writer when he hears it said that the Yeltsin-Gaidar government saved 
the country from hunger and cold in 1991. This, however, is an 
exaggeration. As a general rule, people are much less dependent on 
the state than government officials might like to believe. And provided 


the state does not get in people’s way by arranging wars or by 
expropriating agricultural produce, nobody will die of either cold or 
hunger. Especially in Russia, where despite years of state paternalism, 
nobody relies too much on the government. Which is why people do 
not pay taxes. 


‘An irresponsible oversimplifier’ 


Many years ago, one of my wise teachers memorably 
characterised Lenin as an ‘irresponsible oversimplifier’. Despite the 
constant refrain that “there are no easy solutions”, | am afraid that our 
own Class of 1990 motherland reformers largely deserved the same 
epithet. 


The reformers deserved it because instead of the real world, they 
substituted a technocratic concept, a game, which they called the 
‘Economic Mechanism’. The criteria for evaluating success in this 
game were not the natural and ultimate aims of economic development 
such as quality of life and living standards, but the means of achieving 
these goals. First and foremost, it was financial stabilisation (similar to 
industrialisation for the Bolsheviks). Accordingly, the most carefully 
monitored indicators were those which fitted the selected criteria (rates 
of inflation). | am not arguing for inflation, but stable prices on their own 
cannot be the aim of the transformations. And they are not the only 
means of treating society's illnesses. There were others which 
remained ‘out of play’. 


The reformers deserved it for their ability not to deal with issues 
which no one knew how to deal with. A clear example is social policy. 
Intelligent reforms — of the pension system, the health service, social 
security and so on — were never begun. Perhaps there was a belief 
that it was possible to have an efficient capitalist economy, one far 
removed from the socialist model, alongside a typical Soviet-style 
cushioned safety net (with medical facilities for VIPs, state-subsidised 
dachas and virtually no pension funds). 


The reformers deserved it with their dogmatic acceptance not so 
much of alien ideas as of slogans. | do not mean strict monetary policy, 
where foreign advice ‘to tighten the grip’ was very much to the point. 
My concern is once again with privatisation. Not so long ago, one of 
our chief oligarchs tried to convince me that our privatisation had been 
a success — firstly, because it happened at all; secondly, because it 
did not lead to civil war. More sophisticated thinkers defend 
privatisation by quoting Ronald Coase, another Nobel prizewinner from 
Chicago: “No matter how property is divided and distributed, the 


important thing is that it is divided and distributed”. | am afraid that just 
as theorems of Euclidean geometry do not apply to the geometry of 
Lobachevsky519 because their axioms are too far apart, the Coase 
theorem520 is not completely applicable to us. Could the Chicago 
professor accept (and endorse) a property distribution in which the 
privatisation of a single aluminium smelter results in 20 corpses? Or 
the purchase of the largest enterprises in the country with the 
enterprises’ own, i.e. public money? Or the acquisition of property 
through investment tenders where the winners fulfil only 20% (or in 
some cases 10%) of their obligations and there is no way to take back 
the property from the hands of cheats because it is legally almost 
impossible? Critically, the privatisation which took place is responsible 
for the fact that civil war has not been removed from the agenda. 


The reformers deserved it for their irrepressible childish optimism, 
which was already evident in their estimates of the expected increase 
in prices when these were freed in 1992. Later, in their annual 
projections for economic growth, which has still not begun, but would 
definitely begin in the next quarter. What was the ceiling in the recent 
projections for the ruble exchange rate in the aftermath of 17 August 
1991 — 9.50, did they say? Such examples are endless. 


This optimism is certainly linked to the character trait in our 
reformers which | mentioned earlier — a serious tendency to 
overestimate their own capabilities and possibilities. “Our 
predecessors did not succeed, but we are clever. We can do it”. This 
kind of optimism served as the basis for the pointlessly expensive 
bond issues: “economic growth is bound to start tomorrow, we'll collect 
the increased tax revenues, we'll manage”. Alas. 


It was this optimism which was the justification for the loans-for- 
shares auctions: “this year we'll fix the hole in the budget by selling off 
state property cheaply, and next year the economy will pick up and 
we'll be able to balance the budget without selling anything off’. Well, 
the economy has not picked up. There is almost no valuable state 
property left. 


Once again it was optimism which prompted them to transfer the 
entire foreign debt of the former USSR to Russia. While handling the 
arrangements for the transfer of the debt and the terms of its 
restructuring, | made the assumption that “relative to GDP the debt 
was small and there were many other counter obligations. We would 
definitely get some of this back. We will get the economic mechanism 
in place and we will cope with the debt”. We did not. Many economists 
have recently started talking about the need for Russia to write off all 


(or part) of the Soviet debt. | agree. But what should be done about the 
Russian Federation's own debt? For example, the $4 billion raised 
through Eurobonds in summer 1998? This was done at very high rates 
and, more importantly, on the eve of an almost inevitable devaluation. 
A time, when every more-or-less sensible bank was converting ruble- 
denominated loans into hard currency loans? What other than faith in a 
miraculous deliverance from devaluation could explain the willingness 
to take on debt (and spend it) in expensive dollars at that point in time? 


Faith in miracles and hoping for the best. We'll patch things up 
today and dodge the bullet tomorrow. That is true irresponsibility. This 
is not ‘the collapse of liberal reforms’. As a clever colleague of mine 
put it, this is not a ‘crisis of debt’; it’s ‘a crisis of the sense of duty’. 


New myths 


It is an old observation (and not one made by me) that many 
revolutionaries manage in a remarkable way to combine a love of 
mankind with a dislike and disdain for any individual human being. So 
it is with us: the mission to enact liberal reforms fell to the members of 
the Soviet intelligentsia, who in spirit were far from liberalism, people 
who were arrogant in their self-belief and lacked essential respect for 
other people’s opinions and did not put themselves to the trouble of 
explaining their actions. And who awarded themselves the right to 
create myths and lies. Lies about their achievements, including 
achievements in areas which the reformers themselves considered 
important. 


So, contrary to a widespread view, we had no financial 
stabilisation. Financial stabilisation means a balanced budget, not low 
rates of inflation achieved by non-payment of wages, underfunding of 
government expenditure and crazy borrowing. The policy of unrealistic 
budgets could not help but lead to an explosion in inflation, in the same 
way that the ‘monetary overhang’ also had to explode in the wake of 
the loose budgets and regulated prices in the late 1980s. 


We did not have a tight monetary policy. If we had had one, we 
would not have had three devaluations of the ruble in a single month. 
What we had was an irresponsible and professionally helpless policy 
of support for the ruble by spending the Central Bank’s currency 
reserves, which had been built up by the ‘miraculous’ inflow of foreign 
investment into the country. | do not want to refer people back to their 
textbooks, and it is a long time since | read them myself. But, my fellow 
economists: compare the dynamics of the foreign exchange reserves 
with the dynamics of the monetary base (how much money is printed) 


over the 1997-1998 period. Do we really believe that a devaluation 
could have been avoided? Only if the miracle had continued, and there 
had been a new inflow of Western money. It did not happen. 


We had no effective banking supervision. Had we had it, we would 
not have lost a third (or a half?) of our commercial banks overnight. 
There was a cowardly fear of controls, let alone of cleaning up and 
recapitalising the big fish, and there was a poor understanding of the 
rules by which the smaller fry lived. By the way, an immediate (i.e. at 
the very beginning of the crisis) clean-up and recapitalisation of the 
banks which were in effect already bankrupt even before 17 August 
1991 would not only have saved part of the money that was lost but 
would have been an important factor in restoring the confidence of 
Western investors. What we got was a moratorium, a determination 
not to see that bank assets were being removed, an absence of clean- 
ups and recapitalisations and an overwhelming impression that the 
only concern was to rescue Russia’s own banks while their foreign 
creditors were left with nothing. That is why all Western avenues of 
finance were closed to Russia. 


We did not have an independent central bank. If there had been 
one, we would not have invested absurd quantities of the Central 
Bank’s and especially Sberbank’s resources in government bonds. 


We did not have (and still do not have) a tax system in the 
generally understood sense of these words. There was no system 
because a tax whose rate is fixed by individual bargaining (between 
Gazprom and the government for instance) is not a tax but a tribute, a 
scot, a sponsorship donation (| do not know which term best 
approximates to reality). 


We did not have that respect for private property which is essential 
in a liberal economy. Had we had it there would have been no 
confiscation of people’s savings in 1991 or of the banks’ capital in 
1998. What we had was typical Soviet indifference to other people’s 
wealth and no respect for it. No one, therefore, feels any remorse 
about money which was effectively stolen. 


In a nutshell, we were short of a lot of the things that we had been 
told we had plenty of. 


| can only rejoice that not a single sworn ‘liberal’ remained in 
power. Otherwise my utterances would have been fraught with risk for 
Alfa Bank, since some ‘liberals’ are exceptionally bad at taking 
criticism and are prone to petty vindictiveness. The hysterical reaction 


of the Central Bank’s former management to any observations made 
about them is quite difficult to forget. As are Sergei Aleksashenko’s 
pronouncements that the devaluation which occurred was not the fault 
of the Central Bank’s monetary policy but of the global financial crisis 
and hysterical predictions made by certain renegades (first and 
foremost Andrei Illarionov521). As to the crisis itself — well, compare 
our triple (!) ruble devaluation with the similar post-crisis devaluations 
in south-east Asia (Indonesia — 80%, South Korea — 50%, Malaysia 
— 45%). Any questions? And as for predictions, you can start — every 
day if you wish — by predicting the imminent fall of the dollar. | fear it 
will hold up. 


The inability of our reformers to take criticism on board intersects 
with yet another fundamental feature: their total inability to admit to 
their mistakes. They are always right about everything — even when a 
negative outcome has long been obvious to everybody. The 
apotheosis was the absence of resignations after 17 August 1991. 
“What do you mean?” they seemed to say,”"We’re not to blame, and 
nobody will cope with the situation better than we can”. 


| was a member of Gaidar's team. And along with everyone else | 
bear responsibility for what happened. And an inability to admit one’s 
own guilt, and to repent seems to me to be extremely important. 
Because without a frank conversation about what was done, about all 
the mistakes and the compromises which were made by those who 
joined the government to put through market reforms — without all 
this, the liberal idea has no chance of a rapid rehabilitation in Russia. 


The same is true for the reformers themselves — for whom | feel 
very sorry because many of them did not fulfil their potential. They 
need to draw their own lessons and to blame themselves for what 
happened. 


Strictly speaking, a call for an impartial analysis of what was done 
is the reason this article was written. Everything that happened goes to 
convince me personally not that liberal ideology does not suit Russia 
— quite the opposite: that Russia must be the most liberal of liberal 
countries. Because it is precisely here that any ban or veto is 
traditionally circumvented with the help of ‘exceptions’ and bribes, 
because “the severity of Russia’s laws is tempered by the non- 
obligatory manner of their implementation”. 


A free economy — a strong government 


There is a legend that a liberal economy is incompatible with strong 


government. Those primarily responsible for spreading this myth are 
the people who have been governing our country since 1991. In effect, 
the Russian state has not been so weak for a long time. And it 
weakened under the banner of liberal reforms. In large part, this was 
due to the fact that the ‘Liberal Democrats’ who came to power inflicted 
a huge blow (though not the first one) to a Soviet state machine which 
was extremely well-honed and effective at meeting its objectives. 


At the same time, this very system of liberal economics requires 
strong government. It requires it because a liberal economy 
presupposes uniform laws and rules, and this uniformity can only be 
provided by a strong government. One which does not allow 
exceptions. Which is incorruptible. Which is able to impose penalties. 


And for a liberal economist, an ideal state would be one, therefore, 
where a governor who declared secession from the Russian 
Federation would wake up next day in prison. A state in which the 
oligarchs could not call the minister of finance to account (something, 
alas, which did indeed happen). 


A free economy and a strong government. Exactly the opposite of 
what we have today: a regulated economy and a weak government. 


‘Strong’, however, does not mean ‘big’. Quite the reverse. But | do 
not want to repeat myself here. Only a government concentrating on its 
‘true’ functions (in particular on the rule of law, and not on dividing up 
the cake) would stand a chance of success. (It is more foolish 
therefore to underfund the forces of law and order than to underfund 
social security. The former should be strengthened. And the latter is 
such a burden on today’s Russian state that it will have to be cut back 
anyway). 


A fundamental omission from the reforms of the 1990s was the 
failure to determine the place of the state in the life of the country, a 
place which corresponds to the current state of Russia and the world 
and to the challenges facing our country. What, exactly, is the function 
of the federal centre today? What is the function of the regions? Where 
is it possible and desirable to do without government? 


This is why the budget is unrealistic: its structure is a reflection, 
precisely, of the role we desire for the state. 


Academician Shatalin522 used to be indignant when a discussion 
of economic reform programmes was reduced to a ‘game of indicators’ 
— to the question, for instance, of the rates of contributions to be paid 


into the various funds of economic enterprises. “Why are we talking 
about contribution rates if the cardinal issues of the structuring of the 
state and the mechanisms of economic management have not been 
resolved?” Everybody seems to be clear that numbers are not the 
point. But, as before, the usual questions which come up in 
discussions are VAT rates (18% or 14%), or the share of tax revenues 
to be retained by the regions (50% or 54%) etc. This is all bookkeeping 
and not macroeconomics. The fundamental issues of the functions of 
the state, the rights and obligations of the federal centre and the 
regions, are not on the agenda. 


It is difficult therefore to blame Yevgeny Primakov (appointed 
suddenly and unexpectedly as prime minister) for tabling an unrealistic 
budget for adoption. Who prepared a realistic one? In a year’s time, it 
will be the ministers in the current government who will bear the 
responsibility for the budget’s unreality. 


| am convinced that sooner or later Russia will begin to build a 
strong state and create a liberal economy with tight monetary policy 
and a balanced budget. For economic improvements there is — ata 
minimum — one important prerequisite: a new generation of 
economists much better educated than the authors of the economic 
programmes of the 1980s. 


| am afraid, though, that we will be too late. That we will not be able 
to catch up with the leaders. All the more so since no one believes in a 
Russian miracle anymore. And the golden rain of Western money will 
dry up. The results of the reforms will become obvious not in a year but 
in decades. Decades of hard work. 


Let me remind you that at the beginning of the 20th century, Brazil 
and Argentina were at the same level of economic development as 
Italy. They lost three quarters of a century. They began radical 
reforms. But it looks as if they have no chance of making it to the 
status of great powers. 


However, it is not compulsory to be a great power. You can get by 
without this. It is enough not to starve, to arrange carnivals, to play 
football. True, we will have to reconcile ourselves to the fact that the 
majority of our people will live poorly by the standards of developed 
countries. That there will be no world leadership in science and 
technology. That it will not be possible to pretend to a special role in 
world affairs. That there will be no great culture — culture is not born 
out in the sticks (some writer might emerge by chance, but he will go 
and live in Paris). 


As for me, given my upbringing, | would like to see Russia great. 
And | fear that if a strong state and a free economy do not appear here 
in the very near future, while the vestiges of past glory are still alive; 
while our scientific and technical potential has not been exhausted; 
while no new wave of emigration (fatal this time) has hit us — then we 
won't be in time. And then, to paraphrase Zamyatin523, we will be able 
to state boldly that great Russia’s future is her past. 


Economic Growth and Public Morality 
By Pyotr Aven 
Published in Kommersant N9 34, 29 February 2000 


Another era of hope has dawned in Russia. A new millennium, a 
new president. In any country, the coincidence of such events 
stimulates a belief in something better. But in Russia it sparks exalted 
belief in a miracle. Vladimir Putin is the new Russian miracle, the 
concentration of excessive expectations and lingering unfulfilled 
hopes. Hence the sky-high presidential ratings. 


The truth is, the higher the hopes today, the deeper the 
disappointment tomorrow. It’s like a pendulum. And the more popular 
the miracle-promising leader, the more he is hated when the miracle 
does not happen. Not only because he let people down, but because 
people are embarrassed by their own blind faith. 


It happened with Gorbachev. It happened with Yeltsin. This, alas, is 
likely to happen with Putin. 


| would like to be proved wrong. For that to happen, however, we 
must consider and resolve a number of fundamental questions of 
public life. 


Question 1: On morality 


For almost two millennia, there has existed in the West an 
institution whose main objective is to establish solid principles of public 
morality. This institution is the Christian Church. The educational role 
of the Church was especially dominant in the eight or 10 centuries 
preceding the Renaissance. However, even now Church and religion 
are hugely important in upholding the moral foundations of Western 
civilisation. 


In Russia, the Orthodox Church has been neither the embodiment 
of the public conscience nor the moral mentor of society (especially 
since Peter the Great, it is commonly assumed). But Russian society 
needed such a mentor. The role was assumed by the Russian 
intelligentsia. 


It was the absence of the Church’s high authority which gave rise 
to the intelligentsia as a truly Russian phenomenon. Secular writers, 
poets and thinkers replaced Christian preachers and saints in the 
Russian soul. Alas, the intelligentsia failed to come up with clear 
principles of morality and drum them into society’s consciousness. 


Dostoevsky (especially in Demons524) tried to explain the absolute 
supremacy of moral values over the external forms of public life. The 
Vekhi (literally, “landmarks”) symposium of 1909 reflected the same 
concern. The point was not heeded or adopted as an article of faith. It 
is my profound conviction that this failure was the main reason for 
Russia's ills including, in particular, the inefficiency of the Russian 
economy. 


It is trite but nonetheless true to say that the norms of public 
morality are transformed into the rules for the conduct of business. 
These in turn have an impact on business excesses. Without a high 
level of business morality, mutual trust between partners is impossible, 
as is the building of stable long-term relationships. On the contrary, 
transactional costs will soar: all information has to be double-checked, 
security measures have to be taken, provisions for contract 
enforcement have to be built in, no matter whether the contracts were 
drafted in legal terms or as ‘understandings’), and so on. What sort of 
mutual trust can there be if our business community does not think it 
particularly shameful to lie or at least provide patently inaccurate 
reports about one’s own business? No one feels the slightest bit 
uneasy when information and facts are distorted. When a bank 
publishes its latest ratings, the others start an abstract guessing game 
to work out who overegged the balances and by how much. And then 
come the ‘unexpected’ (for the general public) bankruptcies, queues of 
depositors, and so on. A transition to international accounting and 
reporting practices as well as the development of auditing procedures 
are doubtless essential. However, if the provision of truthful information 
does not become the normal rule of business morality, everyone will 
go on lying. 


In Russia, it is not thought to be absolutely essential to honour our 
undertakings. Moreover, open deception (of creditors, suppliers, small 
shareholders) has become the norm. There are those who are proud 


of their ability to ‘screw over’ others with impunity and boast about it. 
The feeble reaction of the Russian Central Bank after the 17 August 
crisis in 1991 to the blatant theft of assets in dozens of commercial 
banks was indicative in this respect. 


If, in their heart of hearts, the Central Bank’s managers do not think 
that the syphoning off of assets is a crime (especially since depositors 
are rather abstract figures, while bankers are flesh and blood and 
sitting in the waiting room), then it is difficult to suppose that anyone 
will be subjected to serious punishment. Can there be any expectation 
that the country’s banking system will earn the trust, not so much of 
domestic customers (who have come to accept the loss of their 
deposits), but of the West, where a similar misappropriation of assets 
is completely impossible. As a result, our banks find themselves under 
serious limitations and have no access to cheap sources of funds. 


There is a common view too that it is acceptable to screw over 
outsiders but not one’s own friends and associates. This is how 
‘personal relationships’ acquire a primitive meaning in the eyes of the 
foreigner. An informal chat in the sauna or over a bottle turns into a 
pledge to fulfil a contract, or even replace it. And as everyone is free to 
define the line separating ‘theirs’ from ‘ours’, and no legally binding 
contract exists, when disagreements arise shooting starts, based on 
the sacred pretext of the need to avenge a broken friendship. 


These problems cannot be solved solely by the development of 
legislation which will ensure strict fulfilment of contractual obligations. 
Laws can work only when they codify rules already rooted deeply 
enough in the public consciousness. However, if a judge does not see 
the obligation on a borrower to repay his debts, or a bailiff sees no 
obligation to honour an owner's right to manage a plant which he has 
acquired, then to rely on the force of legislation alone would be 
premature. How touching is the IMF’s insistence on invariably linking 
each allocation of regular tranches of funding with the adoption of one 
law or another. For instance, our foreign investment legislation is quite 
advanced. But a foreign investor is always an outsider and an alien. So 
nowhere else have foreigners been cheated so consistently and 
brazenly as in Russia (and, per head of population, they have invested 
seven times less in the Russian economy than in Poland, 16 times less 
than in the Czech Republic and 20 times (!) less than in Hungary). 


Obedience to the law, incidentally, is also a problem of personal 
beliefs and morality and is closely bound up with the issue of 
honouring undertakings given. The law in a democratic state is an 
obligation, an undertaking given, this time not by the individual alone 


but by society as a whole. You can, of course, make people obey the 
law by resorting to the big stick. Nowadays, however, this is not very 
effective in Russia: the stick is broken. And until the need to obey the 
law becomes the moral norm, relying on the law is pointless. Taxation 
is a case in point: until there is broad understanding of the need to pay 
taxes, | am afraid there are going to be problems with the revenue side 
of the budget. Today, to put it mildly, it is considered a bit odd (or at 
least not entirely obligatory) to pay one’s taxes. To be more precise, in 
business circles it is considered indecent to pay nothing at all, but to 
pay everything that is due is not at all the done thing. And society is 
happy to tolerate such a state of affairs. 


Paying part of one’s taxes ‘for fairness’, is an accepted moral norm. 
If it were otherwise, a lot of businessmen would have lost their 
parliamentary seats for showing ridiculously low income in their tax 
returns. Perhaps there are people who believe these figures? On the 
contrary, a truthful declaration of very high income, in my opinion, 
would cause public irritation (“if you earn millions, Keep quiet and stop 
boasting — nobody’s making you talk”). 


Similarly, Russian society has remained quite attached to bribery. 
The bribe, in Berdyayev’s525 phrase, is the pillar of Russian life, its 
fundamental essence. Could this be the case if society were not 
seriously reconciled to bribery and considered it a real evil? If it really 
thought it was an evil, our society would not allow fairly low-level 
officials to own foreign cars of which just a single wheel is equal to the 
owner's monthly salary. And dachas, even though the paperwork 
shows ownership is in the name of distant relatives of the official’s 
wife. On the contrary, our society looks at the big-time bribe-taker with 
a certain admiration. In any event, people do not shut their doors to 
him and they shake his hand. 


Of course, corruption is the result of a whole range of interlinked 
reasons. But in essence we are talking about the same moral values: 
the attitude to the law and to individual undertakings and obligations. If 
there is no clear rule, if everyone (especially state officials) determines 
for themselves which of their legal obligations they will or will not fulfil, 
then bribery, as a means of moving this boundary, is inevitable. 
Especially if the official has a wide remit and a small salary and the 
briber has a loose sense of the need to honour his own obligations and 
feels no moral condemnation for the bribe-taker — quite the contrary, 
he understands him and is happy to pay. Just as we all pay off the 
traffic policemen (and consider a traffic policeman who refuses bribes 
as a madman) we should remind ourselves of the famous Soviet film 


with [Sergei] Nikonenko526, in which the traffic cop does indeed refuse. 


Try offering a bribe to a policeman in Germany or the United 
States. Do you really believe the problem is legislation? 


The economic inefficiency of corruption is obvious. When a 
decision is not taken on grounds of economic sense, but on the basis 
of a ‘kick-back’, economic efficiency goes out of the window. However, 
to fight corruption through legislation is as meaningless as trying to 
increase the share of realistic payments by natural monopolies. It is a 
struggle with symptoms. A whole system of institutional measures is 
required to root out this systemic disease and, let me repeat myself, 
the absolute transformation of public morality. 


| do not propose trying to create a directory of useful business 
morality rules (‘don't lie’, ‘honour the obligations which you have 
undertaken’, ‘respect the law’, ‘don’t take bribes and don’t give bribes’). 


One can cite many 'strange examples’ of our business and public 
morality. For instance, our universal willingness to accept sponsorship 
from bandits or Ponzi schemers (for many years a company called 
‘Khopyor-Invest’ sponsored a respectable cultural centre like Dom 
Kino527; countless churches have been built with gangster money). It’s 
pointless to list them all. Nor do | hope to correct our society’s sins 
through newspaper articles: this would require very different authority 
figures. 


Indeed, the question of authority figures is key. Along with the more 
general and major question of the mechanisms contributing to the 
formation of ‘effective’ morality. 


| often recall a trip in the summer of 1985 by a group of Moscow 
economists to Akademgorodok528 in Novosibirsk. The country’s social 
mood was similar to that of the present day. It was a time of hope, but 
people were pinning their hopes not on Putin, as they are today, but on 
Gorbachev. We talked to Siberian economists, sociologists and 
psychologists, about economic mechanisms in Hungary and 
Yugoslavia, i.e. about the countries which for us were examples of 
successful economic reforms. We knew and were firmly convinced of 
the crucial nature of the innovations under discussion for transforming 
society. So, inspired by these examples, we spent two hours at the first 
seminar detailing the principles considered to be fundamentally 
different from the ones adopted in the USSR: rules for the distribution 
of enterprise profits; forms of labour market regulation, taxation, etc. 
When we stopped, there was an awkward silence. Finally, Tatyana 


Ivanovna Zaslavskaya529 asked:,“Do you seriously think that if all 
these changes are introduced, life in our country will change?” Let me 
confess: | really did think so. Moreover, in 1991 the entire Gaidar team 
believed that to be the case. 


In many ways, | still believe it. To a great extent, the formal rules of 
the political and economic system determine our lives. However, there 
is another major component: this is public morality, the rules and 
norms of behaviour which have taken root in a society. 


Of course, external forms of organisation influence morality (which 
in turn determines the transformation of these forms). Existing 
management rules today assume the pursuit of profit, and therefore 
the minimisation of costs. And high transaction costs are a result of low 
(‘inefficient’) moral standards. Therefore, if the basic principles of 
social structure are not subjected to another round of revolutionary 
change (and | am sure this will not happen), then sooner or later 
businesspeople’s moral standards will change for the better too. The 
simple notion that being honest is not just being ‘good’ but being 
‘profitable’ and therefore essential, will gradually become generally 
accepted for this reason. 


The process is already under way. In the first instance it has 
affected morality inside commercial corporations. 


The past 10 years have proven conclusively that in modern 
business the only entities to survive are those where people do not 
steal, where they trust each other, where they live by clear rules and 
strive for a common goal. Therefore, the moral atmosphere in a private 
bank is very much purer than in a Soviet academic institution — where 
people spied on and denounced each other to party committees. 
Businesses, of course, have to compete, but not in the first instance 
inside the organisation, but rather with the world outside, which is 
always cleaner. 


Of course, in the rules of this ‘external competition’ changes are 
taking place too, just as they do with any social norms. | am quite 
certain that, contrary to popular belief, Russian society today has far 
more moral integrity than Soviet society, which lived by dual moral 
standards (those of the Party committee and those of the communal 
kitchens in domestic residential blocks). This was a society which had 
no difficulty accepting the arrests of dissidents or state-sponsored anti- 
Semitism, and much else. Russian society is straightening itself out. 
And the business world is gradually changing too. In the 1980s the 
heroes of the day were almost all speculators — ‘peddlers of thin air’. 


Among Russia’s large-scale entrepreneurs today there are — my word 
of honour — some quite decent people. 


| am afraid, however, that the process of correcting morality may 
become drawn out. This is because no ‘automatic’ change in moral 
norms under the pressure of formal rules is taking place. And we will 
have to wait for ‘effective moral norms’ to take deep root. Perhaps 
decades. During which time detrimental ethics will remain the principal 
brake on our economic growth. And Russia will continue to lag behind, 
sinking lower in the global economic hierarchy (in terms of GDP it has 
fallen from fourth place in 1913 to 15th in 1999. In per capita GDP, we 
are ranked 101st today). 


Is it possible to speed up the process? What are the factors which 
influence this? 


Once again, we go back to the question of authority figures. We go 
back, since | am convinced that the presence in society of a generally 
recognised moral authority, an authority able not so much to preach, 
as to set high moral standards by the example of its behaviour, could 
have a serious influence on the process of social transformation and 
business morality. Who today can be such an authority? 


Question 2: On the moral authority of power 


Today the Russian Orthodox Church may have even less authority 
than it had before 1917. Not only because of its internal problems and 
recent history, but also because the voice of the Church today will not 
be listened to. Its voice is not taken seriously. 


Just to illustrate the point, look at how many people at a church 
service pay proper attention to what the priest is saying. A few old 
ladies. For the majority of people, the Church, alas, is not an authority. 
And surveys show that the number of churchgoers is not growing. 


Nor can the intelligentsia take on the role. All of a sudden, it has 
become clear that Russia has no intelligentsia in the true sense of the 
word, i.e. the conscience of the body public. At one time it seemed that 
the Soviet intelligentsia had lost its moral role. However, somewhere 
there still is a real Russian intelligentsia (as Voznesensky insisted in 
one of his poems). This intelligentsia was simply muzzled. Then the 
muzzle was removed, but the intelligentsia was nowhere to be seen. 
The recent noisy fuss over patriotic loyalty will probably help to secure 
funding for Russian filmmaking or the Lenkom theatre (what a splendid 
name for a theatre — Lenkom — Leninist Komsomol). However, this 


loyal noise has all but permanently killed the moral authority of the 
intelligentsia. 


Nor can we count on the business elite. 


Who then? | am inclined to think that if anyone can claim to be a 
moral authority in contemporary Russian society, it can only be the 
head of state. More than this, the chief mission of the president today 
is to set a moral benchmark for a sick society, just as he must identify 
and defend the most general principles of political and economic 
organisation, which are not always purely ethical on the face of it, but 
which in fact are inextricably bound up with ethics and morality. 


Boris Yeltsin taught our country three fundamental lessons. 


Lesson one: political rivals for supreme power do not necessarily 
have to be in jail. On the contrary, they can be free in their statements 
and actions (if these are not against the law). 


Lesson two: the press should be free, no matter how hostile it is to 
the authorities. 


Lesson three: presidential power should be transferred by means 
of general elections. And the president is also entitled to resign of his 
own free will. 


The meaning for Russia of these lessons, which were learnt 
unexpectedly fast (though in what depth is still unclear) is enormous. 
This is especially true of lesson number three. At the communist party 
plenum which was to bring about his downfall, Nikita Khrushchev, 
while fighting off his critics, claimed to his credit this very possibility of 
a peaceful change of head of state. And he was right. However, even if 
there were precedents in Russia for a peaceful transfer of power, a 
popular election of the head of state occurred for the first time with 
Yeltsin. And in so doing he went down in the country’s history. 


Of course, we would have loved to see a leader of the country who 
was also a builder. But the state was in disarray, a war was raging, 
and so on. | fear that the skills of a builder are of secondary 
importance today. Since low public morality will eat like a termite into 
the timbers, sooner or later the new structure will collapse or, at the 
very least, go awry once more. 


It was no coincidence that Yeltsin was so often called a tsar: it was 
a reflection of the need for a moral authority, which for the Russian 


people a ‘tsar’ could be (though not a president or a prime minister). 


Unfortunately, the authorities cannot teach us many lessons, since 
they themselves have still to learn them. For example, the authorities 
have not yet learnt to tell the truth. Previously the population would get 
rid of their rubles the moment they heard a firm promise that there 
would be no monetary reform. Now, the same happens when there are 
promises to maintain the exchange rate: recall Yeltsin's statements 
that devaluation was not on the cards — just three days before it 
actually happened? After such incidents, we know from the outset that 
the authorities will be lying (distorting, let's say, the number of those 
killed in Chechnya). And if the people in power are getting away with 
lies, SO Can we. 


The authorities’ commitment to honour the undertakings they have 
given, to behave with a sense of responsibility, is another very vivid 
example of bad faith. This was well illustrated by the failure to pay 
arrears in wages and pensions dating back many years. And what 
happened during the default on 17 August 1991? At the White House 
on the night of 16 August, | was struck more than anything else by the 
complete absence of feelings about the immorality of the situation. And 
by the indifference to other people’s losses. Thousands of people lost 
the savings which they had loaned to the state. Was anyone 
ashamed? Did anyone apologise? Or silently resign? The customary 
lack of voluntary resignations is the most vivid testimony to the lack of 
a sense of responsibility and to a flawed morality. 


Examples of the authorities’ lack of a sense of responsibility are in 
super-abundance. And the numbers are not going down, unfortunately. 
Our leaders seem in no hurry to make only those promises which they 
can keep. Preparations are now under way for an agreement with the 
London Club on a long-term restructuring of Russian debt. In the short 
term, we will have to make annual payments of about $2 billion a year. 
Does anyone believe we will be able to pay that much? Even if we can, 
we will be stretched to the limit and only able to meet the figure 
through new borrowing. If lenders are not forthcoming, we will most 
likely be back in a default. Would it not be better to be in less of a 
hurry? It’s not just that in the current situation this agreement is 
unlikely to open access for us to the world’s financial markets. There is 
another issue: our reputation is more important than short-term profit. 
Under Yeltsin, Russia's business reputation fell off the scale. Its 
restoration must be a priority for the authorities. So high-risk 
agreements (“somehow we'll muddle through”) must not be signed. 


| should point out that there is nothing new in the attitude towards 


debts incurred by previous regimes. Different countries have solved 
this issue in various ways: partial write-downs, restructuring, and so 
on. When Pinochet came to power in Chile, he said that his 
government would firmly honour all existing commitments, including 
the repayment of the mindlessly squandered credits which Chile’s 
socialist government had obtained from the USSR. Such a decision 
was not a foregone conclusion. However, could that be why Chile 
achieved its results? 


In the question of responsibility, the example set by the authorities 
is crucial. It is not a coincidence that following the federal 
government’s default the constituent entities of the Russian Federation 
began defaulting as well, even those which were capable of paying. If 
the authorities fail to honour commitments made to their own people, 
then the people are in no hurry to pay their taxes. Indeed, to pay taxes 
for what? Free medicine? Anyone who has had a relative in hospital 
(not in the Central Clinical Hospital for VIPs), knows how much has to 
be paid to nurses and auxiliary personnel. Education? But is there 
anyone who doesn’t spend money to keep a child in school? Public 
order? | would rather not say how much Alfa Bank pays for its own 
security service. All these costs add up in fact to a second, ‘shadow’ 
system of taxation. So who needs the first system, the legal one? 


The authorities’ lack of responsibility is the main reason for low 
rates of tax collection. And not the other way around. 


Things are not exactly brilliant when it comes to our authorities’ 
observance of the law. As usual it is difficult to contradict Herzen530 
when he writes that “every Russian, of whatever calling, gets round the 
law or breaks it everywhere he can do so with impunity; and the 
government does precisely the same”. It would be tedious to give 
examples. However, unlike the previous ‘hard’ norms, observance of 
the law by the government is a much more complicated case. 


There is no doubt that, even in the most democratic and law- 
abiding countries, situations occasionally arise when a government’s 
actions, even if they do not violate the law, then certainly walk a 
narrow line. Such situations are inevitable in countries which are 
classified as ‘new democracies’, where traditions of civil society have 
not put down deep enough roots. A classic example is Turkey, where 
the army, with the acquiescence of the president, interferes in the 
political process only when there is a real threat of Islamists coming to 
power. And society is reconciled to this, especially since the basis for 
such a system was laid down by Ataturk531 himself: democracy and 
the rule of law, but only within a framework that guarantees the 


preservation of the secular state, that is, democracy and the rule of law 
itself. 


Another case is Chile, where Pinochet was ready for dialogue with 
the people on any matters except ‘religion, the army and private 
property’. That is democracy too but with guaranteed stability of the 
basic institutions, whose fate is determined by an authoritarian leader. 


Similar ‘exceptions’ are inevitable in our country too. And society 
will accept them. So on the face of it, it was not entirely legal to prevent 
a number of criminal bosses (Mr. Barkashov532 and others) from 
becoming members of the Duma. Their applications showed on the 
face of it that they had been quite clean for a long time. However, an 
absolute majority of people in the country approve of measures to 
forcibly prevent bandits from getting into positions of power. Those 
who brazenly flout the laws cannot be given the right to pass them. 
And those (including ‘true communists’) who would be bound to 
abolish democracy cannot be allowed to come to power by democratic 
means. The fact that Russian society supports such action was 
confirmed by Yeltsin’s re-election in 1996 after the events of 1993. 


However, the right to take decisions which are not entirely legal 
can only be assumed by a president who has unquestionable moral 
authority. During the long reign of Pinochet in Chile there was not a 
single corruption scandal. Moreover, even the regime’s most 
implacable opponents acknowledged the unqualified personal probity 
of the dictator and his ministers. 


This is not the case in Russia. | am convinced that it is the 
numerous scandals and rumours surrounding Yeltsin's inner circle in 
recent years which caused the catastrophic collapse in his popularity. 
It was this and not at all the failures of social and economic policy. 


Unfortunately, Russia’s highest authorities gave grounds for such 
rumours. Unlike most people, | am not inclined to suspect the 
president's entourage and members of the government of petty bribe- 
taking. | find it hard to imagine that a high-ranking official would 
discuss with anyone ‘the price for fixing an issue’. | think this almost 
never happened. There was something different — those same 
‘personal relationships’ which grow into mutual commitments. 


In fact, our biggest businessmen played the role of the Serpent, 
tempting our authorities with friendship, with ‘small’ friendly favours, 
along the lines of “the villa in France is empty, and there’s an empty 
yacht floating in the sea nearby. Why don’t you go and relax there with 


your family? After all, we're friends”. Thats a typical businessman's 
proposal to an official. No bribes. “Sure, there are one or two business 
matters too to sort out. And not so much in the interests of my 
business as in the interests of the country. And the family will have a 
holiday at the same time”. 


Alas, in civilised countries it is somehow considered improper for 
members of the government to holiday in the villas of billionaires. 
Especially those who became billionaires during the current 
government’s term of office. And it is also deemed improper to fly in 
private jets at businessmen’s expense. And educate children in Swiss 
schools, and so on. 


Our highest authorities have granted all these perks to themselves. 
And the regional governors have therefore followed suit. And lower- 
ranking officials in their turn (though they spend their holidays in 
Crimea). 


This is what corruption is all about. Not bribery, but ‘buying 
influence’. This is especially dangerous in Russia, where a ‘request 
from a friend’ is difficult to refuse. 


And where society is certainly entitled to assume the worst: 
decision-making not in the interest of the country but in the interest of 
‘friends’. 


The most important mission of the new president is to cleanse the 
authorities of such assumptions. 


| do not believe in sermons, or the popular fashion for adopting 
‘codes of conduct’ — in business or in government. Nothing can be 
fixed with codes, sermons and curses. The only effective tool is the 
personal example of the head of state upholding as sacred the moral 
standards he sets himself and punishing violations. 


In the words of the Bible, “As the judge of the people is himself, so 
are his officers; and what manner of man the ruler of the city is, such 
are all they that dwell therein” (Ecclesiasticus 10:2). 


Question 3: On the solid principles of social order 


Solid moral principles are a prerequisite for the success of the 
country. Unfortunately, they are not enough. World order rides on 
ethical norms inculcated in society, but also on ‘technical’ rules which 
must be strictly adhered to. Some of these rules derive directly from 


ethical norms, but some do not. Long experience demonstrates that 
these rules must never be violated. 


Certain things must never be open to the slightest doubt. Firm 
convictions on the part of both individuals and society are essential for 
success. They are axiomatic and require no corroboration. | am not 
going to listen to someone trying to convince me that it is all right for 
me to beat my wife and children. | won't listen to the arguments 
because | know this is wrong. 


The same principle applies to running the state. In 1991, | listened 
to a thousand arguments from former Soviet ministers, bankers, and 
deputies of the Supreme Soviet about why Russia could not have a 
convertible currency. | was told that imports would come to an end; 
that currency exchange bureaus could not be opened (“There aren't 
enough rubles!” an eminent economist with a doctorate shouted at me 
in parliament). Had Gaidar’s government doubted for a single second 
the need to introduce free prices, a convertible currency, private 
property, and so on, none of these things perhaps would have been 
introduced to this very day. To withstand the pressure from a thousand 
different forces only strong, unwavering certainty can prevail. 


A lack of principles, and of a firm understanding of 'how things 
must be done’, provokes constant wavering and policy changes. There 
is nothing worse than that. One day the currency is truly convertible — 
the next day we have two trading sessions and a special exchange 
rate for investors taking money out of the country; one day trade is free 
— the next we have ‘domestic market protection’; one day we have 
unprecedented support for the ruble — the next we have a floating 
exchange rate and so on. An absence of convictions and principles is 
Russia’s great woe. 


| will repeat myself: not all of these principles are of a clearly ethical 
nature. Some of them, on the face of it, are quite ‘technical’. But even 
purely technical issues require firm convictions. There is an absolutely 
well-founded explanation as to why the Czech Republic or Estonia 
have been much more successful than we are in moving towards a 
market economy. The fact of the matter is that they are not so much 
carrying out reforms as trying to become fully-fledged members of the 
Western community. And the West long ago formulated a set of solid 
rules on political and economic issues which are not subject to 
discussion. | am not talking about the need for elections. | am talking 
about much more down-to-earth issues (such as not printing money to 
finance budget deficits and not giving tax breaks to selected 
businesses) which in the West were sorted out a long time ago once 


and for all. 


While we are still going backwards and forwards. And we do not 
understand that sticking to principles is more important by far than any 
specific outcome. 


So when | hear the acting president talking about wage indexation, 
it is not the increased budget expenditure which scares me. | know 
that, as is usually the case, the indexing will be done once or twice and 
then it will stop when there is no more money. What scares me is the 
agreement even to countenance indexation, which our previous 
governments condemned and which, by the way, is prohibited by law 
in Germany. Prohibited, because there is nothing more inflationary 
than wage indexation. 


And | am scared by Central Bank loans being used to cover the 
budget deficit, not because doing so once presents a particular danger 
(it’s true that the issue arose after IMF funding tranches failed to 
materialise), but because it violates the principle. And it will be very 
difficult in the future to live without more such loans. 


And | cannot support Yuri Luzhkov’s measures to prevent non- 
Muscovites from coming to live in Moscow. | understand the argument: 
the city cannot cope with the influx. But this is a case when arguments 
are irrelevant. In a civilised state, every citizen can live wherever he or 
she wants. End of argument. 


Similarly, the currency must be convertible, and there must be a 
single exchange rate. This is a principle learnt long ago by the rest of 
the world. So the idea of having two trading sessions in the money 
markets is totally unacceptable, whatever Viktor Gerashchenko533 
says. 


The question of the firmness of principles is the same as the 
eternal question about ends and means. Some means cannot be used, 
no matter how beneficial they might seem because unworthy means 
change the nature of the end so reached. 


People’s faith in the solid principles of the powers which rule over 
them is absolutely essential. As is faith in their moral rectitude. In fact, 
this is almost one and the same thing. 


And no considerations of political or economic efficiency can 
outweigh the unfairness, the moral ‘wrongness’ of certain decisions. 


That is why | believe that the recent distribution of portfolios in the 
Russian Duma534 was an error on the part of the Kremlin. The 
demands of the minority were ignored legitimately but, in the eyes of 
millions of voters, unfairly. 


In my view, the Transneft535 leadership change was also a 
mistake. Not so much the change itself but the procedure. It would 
have been better to wait for two months, but to do everything in 
conformity with the law. 


Looking back, | think it was a huge mistake to hold loans-for-shares 
auctions. Of course, everyone has a view of where the boundary 
between justice and injustice lies, but it seems to me that in this case it 
was undoubtedly overstepped, even if as a result new ‘effective 
owners’ emerged. But it was not a matter of efficiency. By resorting to 
the loans-for-shares scheme, the authorities were in flagrant breach of 
one of the fundamental principles of a modern society, the principle of 
equal rights. And by giving this example, the authorities handed an 
opportunity to all economic actors to do the same. And this was much 
more important than any objective which may have been achieved by 
the loans-for-shares scheme. 


| recently spoke at an economic seminar. When | raised the issue 
of equal rights, there was laughter in the audience: look who’s talking. 
Well, | entirely accept the reproach: big business was pushing the 
authorities in the direction of inequality of rights and it was happy to 
make use of this inequality. However, in my defence | would say the 
following: we work for our shareholders. We use any tools that are at 
our disposal and these are the same tools which are used by our 
competitors. We were not the ones making the unequal rules — in the 
end that was always done by the authorities. In Bulgakov’s536 words, 
“He’s not the one who strangled the baby”. 


Fighting inequality of rights is more important than IMF 
negotiations. 


And harder, because it is a problem of morality. In fact, the 
question of equal rights offers a convincing demonstration that ethical 
norms and economic efficiency are inseparable. What is amoral is 
strategically inefficient. And for that reason destructive. Societies with 
high levels of morality achieve high rates of growth by building clear 
‘technical’ rules and not deviating from them. Rules based on moral 
norms. Rules whose existence is not immediately apparent. 


So, you must not live for long with budget deficits. A completely 


technical rule. But there is a moral basis underlying it: live within your 
means. 


And, if a budget deficit is to be allowed, do not finance it by printing 
money. Go to the markets and borrow. Borrow what you are able to 
repay. But you must not shift your debts onto other people’s shoulders, 
on to the general public. 


And you must not impose curbs on movements of capital from one 
country to another. This too is a question of freedom, and thus a 
question of morality. Indeed, if people have the right to travel freely, 
why should their money (after they have paid their taxes) be invested 
only at home? Or why should they have to get permission from the 
Central Bank to export capital (just try to get it)? This is a classic 
relapse into authorisation-to-travel reflexes inherited from the days of 
Communist Party regional committees. 


All these are commonplace truisms. Truisms, alas, which have still 
not been taken to heart by Russian society. A society lacking in solid 
principles and an ‘efficient’ morality. That is why the chief mission of 
Russia’s new president is to formulate and observe the fundamental 
principles of our social order. Because we have no other source of 
authority or instruction. 


Incidentally, | do not think that all such principles can be borrowed 
from abroad. Some must surely take into account Russian specifics, 
historical experience, and deep-seated popular perceptions of what is 
right and wrong. For example, among the fundamental and national- 
specific principles | would include the question of the state’s place in 
the life of the nation, which has remained unresolved over the years of 
reforms. Indeed, in the Soviet Union it was clear: the state, roughly 
speaking, was responsible for everything. What should be the 
functions of the state today? How should they be distributed between 
the federal centre, the provinces, local authorities? The lack of clear 
answers is an essential reason for the weakness of Russian 
statehood. There must be an answer during the term of the next 
presidency. 


It may be that, at a very deep level, there is an ethno-geographical 
explanation for our ills: Russia is located between East and West. Both 
the one and the other have their solid principles. More or less efficient, 
but they have them. We have no solid principles. We are thrashing 
about in the middle. At the beginning of the 20th century we were 
heading in the direction of civil society, in the middle of the century the 
direction was Eastern despotism. Then we headed back towards the 


former. 


Russia needs solid principles. And a clear morality. You can search 
for a third way between East and West. To me that doesn't seem 
promising: West is West, East is East. No symbiosis is possible. 


And there are many arguments as to why in modern conditions 
Western society is more economically efficient (internet, free access to 
information, etc.). And why, therefore, in China, there will either be a 
change in the social order, or growth rates will fall sharply. 


| am not talking about particular individual principles. | am talking 
about the very existence of principles. Principles which, at the least, 
allow this self-same China to grow today five or six times faster than 
us. | have no doubts therefore about Ukraine’s future. Ukraine has 
chosen its principles — Ukraine has chosen the West. 


We have already learnt to sense when we have ‘our chance’ for a 
serious breakthrough in the economy. We did not use it in 1985; we 
did not use it fully in 1991 and we did not use it at all in 1993. Well, we 
can miss our current chance as well, although it is definitely there 
thanks to the exceptional popular trust in Vladimir Putin. Never mind — 
we will only lose a few more years. And we will be even lower in the 
global table of ranks. The economies of Mexico and Indonesia have 
already overtaken us. Thailand, Turkey, Pakistan (who would have 
thought it!) are on their way up. So we will not be in 15th place: we will 
be in 22nd place (that’s if we grow at 2-3 percent a year, according to 
the Finance Ministry’s optimistic forecast for the next decade). And in 
per capita income we will not be No.101 but No.125. And we will finally 
lose our nuclear exclusivity. In short, we will become a typical medium- 
sized poor country. 


And then, perhaps, we will start to reflect about principles, and will 
take our next chance. There will definitely be one sooner or later. | 
don’t believe in apocalyptic predictions: unlike the people who live in 
them, countries do not face the prospect of a ‘last chance’. But a 
generation of people do. 


Pyotr Aven 


Indecent 
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When | was a little boy | had, as is often the case, grannies. Two of 
them. This is not unusual. What was unusual, as | would put it now, 
was their positioning with regard to one another. 


One grandmother (Sheina-Beila Shmuelevna — the name was 
later Russified and became Sofia Samoilovna) was born in a small 
Jewish town outside Smolensk. Before 1917 she worked as a 
domestic helper in a wealthy family. She was an orphan. She spoke 
Yiddish and stood hardly any chance of coming up in the world. But 
then came the revolution, and things took a fairly typical course (typical 
for those who were in a similar situation: workers’ evening classes, the 
Komsomol (the League of Young Communists) and — against all 
expectation, she turned out to be very capable — the Chemistry 
Faculty of the Moscow Higher Technical School. My grandmother 
became a party member in 1924 as part of the famous Lenin 
enrolment. She believed solemnly in communist ideals and, as was 
often the case, paid for her convictions with 20 years of labour camps 
and exile. This fact did not stop her from remaining a fervent 
communist until her dying days, being a member of the communist 
party cell in her local Housing Management Office and giving regular 
talks to young pioneers (children of pre-Komsomol age), telling them 
“how the steel was tempered” (before 1937). | was her only grandson. 


My other grandmother — Nina Vasilyevna — was born in a rural 
family of modest means near the city of Chelyabinsk. It was a very 
traditional Orthodox religious family. She was the first in the family to 
get an education, initially in the local preparatory school, then at the 
university of Tomsk, and she became a paediatrician. The whole family 
worked to support her. She hoped that by becoming a doctor she 
would be able to provide a better than decent living for herself and her 
close family: my grandmother remembered how doctors lived very well 
(especially the good ones, and she turned out to be a remarkable 
paediatrician) — that is, up till 1917. But the revolution came, and Nina 
Vasilyevna, having built up a substantial private practice and working 
24 hours a day, lived all her life with her husband — my father’s 
stepfather who was also a doctor — (both my grandfathers were shot 
in 1937), and two elderly women — her mother and her aunt — and 
their three sons in a 30-square-metre room which was part of a 
massive communal flat on Rozhdestvenskaya Street in Moscow. Ten 
or 12 families, one toilet, one bathroom — the usual setup in 
communal flats. They lived in these conditions for more than 50 years. 


My Russian grandmother obviously hated the Bolsheviks. She also 
hated the Jews who, together with the Bolsheviks, had wrecked her 
life. | don’t think she made a distinction between the Jews and the 
Bolsheviks, both were equally guilty of destroying her world, a world 
where there was an icon in her room, candles always burning, and 
where people crossed themselves when they walked past a church. In 
the 20s and 30s and in every other period all the family, up to and 
including my generation, remained deeply religious. 


My Jewish grandmother never set foot in a church, for obvious 
reasons. She never set foot in a synagogue either, at least after 1917. 
Her attitude towards the Russian peasant class came straight out of 
the Short History of the All-Union Communist Party. 


Put simply, the ideal worlds of my grandmothers were on 
completely different planes, in deep opposition to one other. But that in 
itself is less interesting than the fact that for 20 years and more we 
lived every summer in the same country dacha outside Moscow. My 
two grandmothers and me. The grandmothers did not so much dislike 
as fail to understand one another. It seems to me that the ideals of 
each of them were met not just with hostility by the other, but with 
dismay. How could anyone possibly believe in this? The hostility was 
palpable and it would occasionally burst through in their conversations 
with me. But never, not even once in those 20 years did my 
grandmothers quarrel with each other. They made jam, picked 
mushrooms and... hardly said a word to each other. And if they did, 
the conversation was about me and about their children — my parents. 
And never about life in general in even the most minimal sense, not 
even discussing prices in shops. Let alone Russian history, world 
affairs or Brezhnev who, according to my communist grandmother, had 
slipped into bourgeois opportunism. They didn’t talk because they 
were avoiding rows and were afraid to fall out completely. And the 
reason for this fear was me. 


As a matter of fact, | was one of the few successful examples of 
Lenin’s nationality policy. Almost everywhere in the territory of the 
former USSR it was a complete fiasco. My birth is some kind of 
compensation, for me of course, for its obvious failings. 


It is clear why it failed. The Bolsheviks were unable to propose 
something for the long term, whether ideal or material, which would 
force peoples and nations to forget their differences or, at the very 
least, to shut up about them instead of endlessly nursing mutual 
grievances. 


For my grandmothers this ‘something’ was me. My well-being was 
more important than their political views. The love of their grandson 
was worth more than discussions about the Whites and the Reds, 
about Russian Orthodoxy, about the Jewish question. 


In the grand scheme of things, the story of my family is of interest 
only to me and my children. However, | often think about it when | am 
on the internet or when | am watching public discussions on television. 


These discussions are no longer characterised by good sense, by 
efforts to get at the truth, but very often by a remorseless and 
unbelievable level of malicious and offensive rudeness. Mikhail 
Zoschenko537 said something to the effect that “there is no greater 
pleasure for a thinking man than watching a good squabble”. 
Sometimes it seems to me that we watch Maxim Shevchenko’s538 and 
Vladimir Solovyov’s talk shows for this reason alone. Don’t we know 
what Prokhanov539, or Veller540, or Gozman541, or Kurginyan542 are 
going to say? We do, and we know what they will say on any topic. Yet 
we watch these self-same people again and again. It is no coincidence 
that the same people appear constantly on our TV screens. This is 
clowning. Meaning doesn’t enter into it: what matters is that the clown 
is a good one, that it’s fun, that there’s a storyline, a record to be 
broken, say. “How many thousand votes will Leonid Gozman lose 
today? Fifty thousand or all 100,000? Or maybe he'll gain 200,000 — 
there is no way Gozman can be allowed to win, but the point becomes 
the margin”. (Had | been Solovyov | would have put Vladimir Putin up 
against Gozman. That would have been a real record, an all-time 
record, like pole-vaulter Sergei Bubka’s. Putin could stay silent during 
the encounter. Gozman would do all the work.) | do feel sympathy 
towards the sacrificial masochism of Leonid Gozman, though | don’t 
understand it. His television appearances are void of any meaning. 
And no one expects any. The viewers are just looking forward to the 
latest outrage. 


Or look at discussions on the internet, even between seemingly 
intelligent people. These are even worse (by far) than the television 
ones. Recently | read a remarkable discussion between my friend 
Alfred Kokh and Viktor Shenderovich543. Sergei Parkhomenko544 
came in later on Shenderovich’s side. As did some other lesser-known 
figures, most of them also against Kokh. They were discussing NTV or, 
to be more accurate, the channel’s destruction 10 years ago. 


It would have been possible to present all the arguments of both 
parties — who is guilty and of what — on two or three pages. Yet you 
would need a huge tome for the correspondence, if it were printed. 


Because it wasn’t about NTV. It was about this person versus that one, 
and about a host of other people who could not even present their side 
of the argument. At first, the discussion was about a commercial 
seaport stolen, according to Shenderovich, by Kokh. (This was not 
substantiated and Shenderovich apologised.) Then it went on to Viktor 
Shenderovich talking about Turgenev’s heroines545 (though who 
beside Lera Novodvorskaya546 has the moral right to witter on about a 
topic like this?). And it ended in mutual accusations of mediocrity (quite 
unfair to my mind). And at the very end of the discussion Parkhomenko 
had the gall to give a judgement on Kokh’s life and urge him to commit 
suicide. And it all started with NTV. 


Kokh, like me, is a product of the Bolsheviks’ nationalities policy, 
although in his case it was Stalin’s policy, rather than Lenin’s. His 
father, an ethnic German, met his Russian mother in exile in 
Kazakhstan. Some think that with his loans-for-shares auctions he was 
taking his revenge. | didn’t like these auctions then and still don’t like 
them now (and this is not because Alfa Bank got nothing out of them). 
Just as Shenderovich is not happy with the disappearance of the ‘old’ 
NTV. On countless occasions Alfred Kokh and | discussed those 
wretched auctions (which in my view seriously undermined the 
legitimacy of Gaidar’s entire privatisation programme). But our 
discussions were neither rude nor offensive, because | understand if 
we are being serious about it that both Kokh and Chubais had their 
reasons. And these reasons deserve to be heard. 


| also understand that it is easy to slip into personal differences in 
an argument. It’s difficult not to, since any opinions and political 
preferences are tightly bound up with the personalities expressing 
them, with their personal history, past actions, their complexes. There 
was a lot of personal baggage in the NTV story. | am talking about the 
relationship between Gusinsky and Kokh. But why is it impossible to 
debate this without getting into personalities? 


| have in mind a large number of similar examples. Let’s take the 
journalist Ksenia Larina, who in her LiveJournal547 blog called another 
journalist — Margarita Simonyan548 — a bitch for making a speech at 
some Putin gathering. | want to defend Margarita. Not only because 
she is a nice woman. And not because Margarita, in my opinion, is a 
superb writer and we both receive fees from the same magazine, 
Russky Pioner, where she has no equals. You cannot just call a 
woman a bitch in public unless she has walked off with your husband. 
It's indecent. 


Just as indecent is what the Russian writer Sadulayev549 wrote 


about another contributor to Russky Pioner, Tina Kandelaki550. Tina 
had the misfortune to support me in my old discussion with Zakhar 
Prilepin551._ What Sadulayev wrote about her subsequently was 
loathsome. Not just for a writer but for any normal man. 


Or look at the discussions on the Snob online journal552 — the new 
bastion of spirituality. My goodness! What unrefined dirt do certain 
members of the “international community of Russian-speaking 
professionals and intellectuals” throw at each other. How they call 
each other names, as children would put it. And | think to myself: 
where is all this low-level boorishness coming from? A lousy 
upbringing is not the main cause. There is something else. It’s the lack 
of a certain something for which, in the eyes of your fellow- 
discussants, it would be worth their while not to behave like boors; the 
absence of something which unites you more strongly than it divides 
you; the absence of a focus on something you all love, an aspiration 
you all share and agree on. When Prokhanov or Zhirinovsky553 argue 
about the fate of Russia, they don’t give two hoots about it. They don’t 
have any vision of Russia, let alone a vision in common. Even if they 
each have a vision, it is purely personal. If they had any notion of a 
common vision, they would try to listen to each other. But they don’t 
even believe they might ever agree about anything. And that’s why 
they behave like boors. All they think about is the impression they will 
make. They are not the remotest bit interested in the truth or in Russia. 


| used to be struck by the boorish, rabid tone of Lenin. This 
crudeness was the obvious consequence of a yearning for destruction. 
Lenin thirsted after the complete annihilation of the country in which he 
was born and raised. It has to be said that he was more than 
successful. 


And | think: do the people who usually go on our talk shows want 
the same thing? There is nothing other than destruction to be gained 
through people trading insults. Sadulayev was at least being honest in 
his article about Tina when he made a call to string up ‘Russian 
Pioneers’554 on lamp-posts, to smash everything to smithereens. And 
what about Prokhanov and Veller? Is that what they want too? Or the 
liberals who are not supposed to be in favour of revolution? Even when 
they are talking among themselves, can they really not learn to listen 
and to hear? 


Shouting and screaming are always destructive. There was a time 
when Konstantin Zatulin555 made a habit of going to Crimea and 
offending the Ukrainian central government by calling on the people of 
Crimea to come back and join the Russian Federation. Surely it is 


obvious that every such trip pushes Crimea away from Russia and 
does nothing to serve the cause of rapprochement. But maybe Zatulin 
was a secret agent of the Organisation of Ukrainian Nationalists556? a 
Father Gapon557? A deep-cover disciple of Stepan Bandera558? 


What about Yuri Luzhkov? When he was making trips to Latvia, a 
country quite close to my heart, he openly and vociferously defended 
the rights of Russian speakers living in the country, duly offending the 
Latvian government and people. Okay. Luzhkov was sacked. But had 
there been another couple of trips to Riga the Latvians would have 
banned the use of Russian language on the streets. Considering what 
our former Moscow mayor had to say about them, | have to say | 
understand them. 


A simple thought: today we have not one but many ‘Russias’. 
There is one on the Rublyovskoye Shosse, there is another one in a 
Siberian village, and a third one.... And this does not make us 
exceptional. In the U.S. too there are many different little ‘Americas’, 
and the distance between New York and a village in Kansas is no less 
than in our country. However they have one Big America and one 
American Dream. And we don’t; we don’t have anything ‘big’. It 
vanished somewhere, disappeared into thin air over the course of the 
last 20 years. (I think in Heller’s559 Something Happened one of the 
protagonists explains that he fought in Vietnam for chicken pie, the 
Brooklyn Bridge and the American way of life. | wonder what 
percentage of our people would be prepared to fight for today’s way of 
Russian life?) 


At school | was taught to try to guess an examiner's questions in 
advance. And | anticipate an obvious comment on what | have just 
written: “It's easy to be polite when you're living comfortably, thank 
you. The first thing to do is give back what you’ve stolen, then we can 
talk”. Since that is not a constructive point | am not going to respond. 
But let me be clear: | am not talking about toleration but about style. 
Not about being ready to agree with your opponent, quite the opposite. 
Defending and advocating your point is vital. And you don’t have to be 
gentle, you can and should be fierce. What you must not be is crude 
and boorish. By the way, there are more than a few personalities and 
subjects with whom (or about which) | am not prepared to enter into 
any discussion. | have nothing to say to a cannibal or a paedophile; 
their interests are beyond good and evil. | wouldn't talk about the 
Holocaust with Ahmadinejad560. If a rabid dog barks and jumps at you 
it makes sense to give it a kick. It would be pointless to get down on all 
fours and bark back. 


A discussion presupposes a minimum of respect for other people’s 
views. And for opponents. All the more so as there could be people 
among them who are not at all bad. In my experience political views do 
not always correlate to the personal qualities of those who hold them. | 
have come across fairly well-known dissidents who were not at all 
decent and who, in my view, were very unpleasant characters. And on 
the other hand, left-wingers whose views | am far from sharing have 
often turned out to be honest and proper people. Even if, in my view, 
they were sincerely deluded. 


| want to come back to my grandmothers. Over the course of time 
(at quite an early age) my personal views became settled. Ideologically 
| was and still am much closer to my Russian grandmother: | seriously 
disliked the Bolsheviks (although, for obvious reasons, | did not fully 
adopt her attitude towards the Jews). However, as a personality and 
on a human level my Jewish communist grandmother was much closer 
to me. Because | loved her | made an effort not to argue with her, 
although remarks (and this after her husband had been shot and she 
herself had spent 20 years in the camps) like “when you chop wood, 
splinters fly”, in any other setting would make me see red and want to 
punch somebody. 


She would always leave the room when | listened to Voice of 
America, and friends of mine who were leaving for Israel or America 
she would call traitors. (When close friends of my parents who were 
refuseniks came to visit them late at night, she would leave the house.) 
| felt sorry for her. 


Both my grandmothers had terrible lives. Neither of them liked 
reminiscing. Nina Vasilyevna would recall only her preparatory school 
days in Chelyabinsk. And Sofia Samoilovna, her 20 happy years 
between 1917 and 1937. She never talked about the small-town life of 
her youth or about the camps. To talk to her about the senselessness 
of the communist idea would have been to deprive her of the ultimate 
justification of her life. 


| don’t feel inclined to feel sorry for the activists of the Movement 
Against Illegal Immigration or for young people desperate to go to 
Seliger561. And | am not eager to spread my supposedly social 
Darwinian thoughts among Zyuganov-supporting pensioners. | am not 
sure that the literary hero who said of his torturer, “If only | could talk to 
him | am sure he would change dramatically’562, was right. | definitely 
don’t have that kind of gift of persuasion. Though | agree that false 
views are always the result of delusions, insufficient information, and 
an unfortunate personal fate. 


But converse we must. With one side and with the other. With 
those who share our views and those who are avowedly opposed to 
them. To converse without crudeness and boorishness, without 
offending, without humiliating. To lessen the degree of hatred. 
Otherwise given today’s trends in public concord, our country will 
finally break up into a multitude of little Russias, which will have virtual 
boundaries at first but hard, physical ones later. And not just tens of 
thousands of people will leave, but millions — the same as happened 
after the Great October Revolution. 


It's like a family. At a certain point, the burden of mutual offences 
and insults becomes so heavy that the only solution is to leave and 
slam the door behind you.... 


We must stop before it’s too late. We must change our style. We 
must try to close the door from the inside. 


Recently though, it seems to me more and more often that it may 
be too late. 


3aMeTKH 


1) 
The title of a book by Ivan Bunin about the chaos and lawlessness in 
Russia after the revolution of 1917. 


[2] 
losif (Joseph) Brodsky was a Russian and American poet and 
essayist. 


[3] 
In the USSR samizdat was the underground reproducing of censored 


and banned publications by dissidents and the passing of such makeshift 
publications from reader to reader. 


[4] 
A car dealership set up as a joint venture between Russian 
manufacturer AvtoVAZ and the Italian automation company Logo Systems. 
The main commodity was unsold Lada cars brought back from overseas 
AvtoVAZ dealerships. 


[—S] 


The Soviet higher education system consisted of three major stages: 
the defence of a specialist diploma after five or six years of university 
studies; the defence of a Candidate of Science dissertation (CSc, similar to 
PhD) after three years of postgraduate studies; and the defence of a 


Doctor of Science (DSc) dissertation after up to three years of doctoral 
studies. 


[<6] 
Theatres in Moscow that were known for staging daring and rebellious 
productions during the Soviet period. 


[7] 
One of Moscow’s longest and biggest avenues. The Russian Academy 


of Sciences and the homes of many academicians are located along 
Leninsky Prospekt. 


[<8] 
Oligarch, one of the co-founders of Alfa Group, a multinational Russian 
conglomerate. 


[9] 


Exiled Russian businessman, oligarch, and opposition activist. 


[10] 


Vladimir Gusinsky, a former Russian media tycoon. 


hal 
A region of the Russian Empire with varying borders that existed from 


1791 to 1917, in which permanent residency by Jews was allowed and 
beyond which Jewish residency was forbidden. 


[12] 
Russian patronymics are based on the father’s given name; reference 
is made to the Jewish origin of the name Abram. 


[13] 
Russian oligarch and politician; former owner of English Premier 
League football club Chelsea. 


[14] 
Russian political analyst and communication specialist, founder and 
director of the National Strategy Institute. 


[=15] 
The first President of the Russian Federation after the collapse of the 
USSR. 


[16] 
A Russian conservative political party, the largest party in the country 
and the ruling party from the mid-2000s onwards. 


ty] 
Yuri Luzhkov, a Russian politician who served as mayor of Moscow 
from 1992 to 2010. 


[18] 
Yevgeny Primakov, a Russian politician and diplomat who served as 
prime minister of Russia from 1998 to 1999. 


[19] 
The State Duma is the lower chamber of parliament in Russia; the 
upper house is the Federation Council. 


[20 
Russian politician and economist who was responsible for privatisation 
in Russia in the early 1990s. 


Bao 
Lieutenant General Alexander Lebed, a Soviet and Russian military 


officer and politician who ran for president in the 1996 Russian presidential 
election. 


[22] 
Russian businessman, scientist, author of the book Bolshaya Paika 
(The Big Slice) about Boris Berezovsky. 


[23] 
Russian automobile manufacturing company owned by the state, best 
known for its flagship series of Zhiguli/Lada vehicles. 


[24] 
Georgian businessman with interests in the automobile industry, 
sports, and media, who also became heavily involved in politics. 


[25] 


Russian-American microbiologist, activist, and author. 


[26] 


Russian-American revisionist historian. 


[27] 
A country house or cottage in Russia, typically used as a second or 
holiday home. 


[28] 
Karachay-Cherkessia is one of Russia's ethnic republics, primarily 


representing the indigenous Caucasian-Turkic Karachay people and the 
Cherkess or Circassian people. 


[29] 
Lady Macbeth of the Mtsensk District is an 1865 novella by Nikolai 
Leskov about the subordinate role expected from women in 19th-century 
European society, adultery, provincial life, and the planning of murder by a 
woman, hence the title inspired by the Shakespearean character Lady 
Macbeth. 


[30] 
Ivan | was Grand Prince of Moscow from 1325-1340/1; Peter the Great 
(ruled 1682-1725) was Tsar of all Russia and later the first Emperor of all 
Russia; he is famous as a pro-western reformer and the man who founded 
St. Petersburg in 1703. 


[31] 
A research institute or laboratory where scientists worked under the 
close supervision of the KGB. 


[<—32] 
Both were Soviet poets and songwriters whose lyrics were often 
considered controversial and featured political and social commentary. 


[33] 
Soviet and Russian economist, politician, and the author of the 
controversial shock therapy reforms in Russia after the dissolution of the 
USSR. 


[34] 
The Garage is a tragicomedy by Soviet film director Eldar Ryazanov 


about a nasty squabble between the staff of a museum over parking 
spaces in their facility's new garage. 


[35] 


Doctor of Science 


[36] 
Glasnost (‘disclosure’, ‘free speech’ in Russian) was a policy of 
maximum openness in the activities of state institutions and freedom of 
information and the inadmissibility of hushing up problems. 


[37] 


Russian businessman and politician; future son-in-law of Boris Yeltsin. 


[38] 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the ruling political party 
within the single-party system of the USSR. 


[39] 
Togliatti is a city on the Volga River in the Samara Region of central 
Russia. Named after Italian communist politician Palmiro Togliatti, the city 
is known as the home of Russia's largest car manufacturer AvtoVAZ. 


[—40] 


Capital of the Republic of Dagestan in Russia. 


[4] 


The Soviet financial police. 


[42 
Popular Soviet and Russian poet who wrote in Avar, one of Dagestan’s 
many languages. 


[<—43] 
Meat grilled on skewers (a dish of Central Asian and Caucasian 
origin). 


[=a 
Yuli Baryshnikov, Alexander Gnedin, Vladimir Borzenko — Soviet 
mathematicians, later professors and teacher 


[<—45] 
Vasily Aksyonov was a Soviet and Russian novelist, known in the 


West as the author of The Burn, Generations of Winter, and The Island of 
Crimea. 


[46] 
Vyacheslav Kantor is a businessman and philanthropist who has 


founded a number of forums and organisations in support of tolerance and 
against antisemitism. 


[47 | 
The All-Union Leninist Young Communist League, usually known as 
the Komsomol, was a political youth organisation in the Soviet Union. 


[<— 48] 
Georgian-born, London-based entrepreneur; founder of Delin Capital, 
Delin Property, and Delin Ventures. 


[<—49] 

A subsidiary of the Russian Academy of Sciences, devoted to 
gathering scientific and technical information from sources throughout the 
world and disseminating this information to the Russian scientific 
community. 


[—S0] 


i.e. a member of the dissertation committee. 


[51] 
Russian political scientist, journalist, co-founder of the NTV media 
company in Russia. 


[-52] 
Professor Dowell’s Head is a 1925 science fiction and horror story by 


Russian author Alexander Belyayev about a scientist's head kept on life 
support in order to profit from his knowledge. 


[53] 
Preferential treatment, contrary to the common practice of immigrants 
leaving the USSR being stripped of Soviet citizenship and their passports 
being confiscated at the border by Soviet officials. 


[54] 
Soviet film director, war cinematographer, documentary filmmaker, 
journalist, screenwriter and pedagogue. 


[-55] 
Soviet and later Israeli scientist and applied mathematician, worked in 
Berezovsky’s lab. 


[56] 
In the Soviet Union, university graduates were assigned to a particular 
job placement anywhere in the country, where they were typically obliged 
to work for three years. 


[57] 
The Young Pioneers was a compulsory Soviet youth organisation for 
children aged 9-14 that existed between 1922 and 1991. 


[<—58] 
Soviet Russian Orthodox priest, dissident, theologian, biblical scholar 
and writer on theology, Christian history and other religions. 


[59] 
Probably Alexander Anatolyevich Oslon, a Soviet and Russian 
sociologist. 


[60] 
Soviet and Georgian scientist, academician, director of the Institute of 
Control Sciences in 1987-2006. 


[61] 
An imaginary research institute from the fantasy science novel Monday 
Begins on Saturday by Arkady and Boris Strugatsky. 


[62] 
Purdue University, an Indiana-based public research institution of 
global renown. 


[63] 
A leading Soviet and Russian mathematical educator and organiser of 
numerous mathematics competitions for schoolchildren. He is best known 
as the creator of the system of Soviet maths schools and maths classes. 


[64] 


Gianni Cimaroni, director of the Italian company Logo System. 


[65] 
Russian soldier-poet of the Napoleonic Wars who invented the genre 
of hussar poetry (1784—1839). 


[—66] 
Ration card issued by the Soviet government, allowing the holder to 
shop for commodities near the holder’s permanent residence in times of 
short supply. 


[67] 
Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic, the largest part of the 
USSR, now the Russian Federation. 


[68] 
A historic hotel in the centre of St. Petersburg, now the Grand Hotel 
Europe. 


[69] 
Alexander Korzhakov is a former Russian KGB general, who served as 
Boris Yeltsin's bodyguard and later as the head of the Presidential Security 
Service. 


[70] 
The Old New Year, or the Orthodox New Year, is marked on 13 
January, because of the 13-day difference between the Gregorian and the 
Julian calendar, which was used in Russia until 1918. The Old New Year is 
now an unofficial but traditional holiday. 


pari] 
Zurab Tsereteli is a Georgian-Russian painter, sculptor and architect 
known for his large-scale monuments. 


[72] 


losif Kobzon was a popular Soviet and Russian singer. 


[73] 
Mikhail Barsukov is a former Russian intelligence and government 
official who was head of the Federal Security Service of the Russian 
Federation in the mid-1990s. 


[= Fal 
The state commission that worked on the reform programme aimed at 
liberalising the Soviet economic system. 


[75] 
The Congress of People’s Deputies of the Russian Federation was the 
supreme government institution in Russia from 16 May 1990 to 21 
September 1993. 


[—76] 


A famous five-star hotel in central St. Petersburg, open since 1912. 


[77] 
Sergei Mazharov was a Russian businessman and film producer who 
died in France in 1994 as the result of a contract hit. 


[<—78] 
Oleg Soskovets is a Soviet and Russian politician. He served as first 
deputy prime minister of Russia from 1993 to 1996. 


[—79] 


A winter resort in Georgia. 


[80] 
A residential district in outer Moscow, home to the notorious 
Solntsevskaya organised crime group (founded in the late 1980s). 


[81] 

Dzhokhar Dudayev was a Soviet and later Chechen politician and 
military leader of the 1990s Chechen independence movement. He was 
first president of the Chechen Republic from 1991 until his assassination in 
1996. 


[82] 


Russia’s leading daily business newspaper. 


[83] 
Created to fund and organise the Triumph award for outstanding 
contributions to national culture in Russia. 


[84] 
A Russian state-controlled television channel, the first to broadcast in 
the Russian Federation. 


[85] 
Andrei Kozyrev, a Russian politician who served as minister of foreign 
affairs from 1990 to 1996. 


[86] 
Kakha Bendukidze, Vladimir Slutsker, Sergei Pugachev and Dmitry 
Kamenshchik were prominent Russian statesmen and businessmen. 


[87] 
The special forces branch of the Russian police, now part of the 


National Guard. Its units are typically used as riot police and for 
suppressing protests and civil unrest. 


[88] 
The extreme volatility of the Russian ruble during the early 1990s 
makes it very hard to place a retrospective value on such figures: in 
1992-1993 the ruble/dollar exchange rate soared from 100 rubles to 1,200. 


[89] 
A street/square in central Moscow that traditionally houses the KGB/ 
FSB offices. 


[90] 
Protective sleeves traditionally worn by accountants to protect their 
arms and clothes from ink. 


[91] 


A prestigious area in central Moscow. 


[92] 
A Russian-born Israeli businessman, investor and philanthropist who 
was a senior manager at the Yukos Oil Company. 


[93] 


Russia’s powerful national investigative body. 


[94] 
A company based in Moscow that owns the trademarks of the 
Stolichnaya and Moskovskaya vodka brands, among others. 


[95] 


Yevgeny Sorochkin, CEO of Soyuzplodoimort in the 1990s. 


[<—96] 
Vladimir Rushailo is a Russian politician who formerly served as head 
of the Moscow police force and minister of internal affairs (1999-2001). 


[97] 
A city and regional centre in the South Urals, close to Russia’s border 
with Kazakhstan. 


[98] 
Vladimir Potanin is a Russian billionaire businessman and president of 
Norilsk Nickel, the world’s largest nickel producer. He acquired much of his 
wealth through the controversial loans-for-shares programme in Russia in 
the early to mid-1990s. 


[99] 


A self-governing region in the far northwest of Siberia. 


[100] 
A character from Jules Verne’s novel /n Search of the Castaways. 
Jacques Paganel is an explorer. 


[101] 
A period of unrest in Russia following the conflict between President 


Boris Yeltsin and the Russian parliament. Yeltsin dissolved parliament and 
instituted a system of presidential rule by decree. 


[+102] 


AVVA shares with coupons for dividends. 


[= 105] 
MMM was a Russian company that carried out one of the largest Ponzi 


schemes in Russia, in the 1990s. By various estimates, 5 to 10 million 
people lost their savings. 


[104] 
The protagonist of the Soviet novel How the Steel Was Tempered by 
Nikolai Ostrovsky (1934). 


[105] 
A metaphor for an enthusiastic and somewhat erratic workspace. 
Gudok was a newspaper published in the 1920s that was known for the 
passionate and unstructured approach of its staff, who were largely writers 
and members of the intelligentsia. 


[106] 


An energetic musical piece with a pulsing rhythm. 


[= 107] 
Alfred Schnittke was a renowned Russian composer; Dmitry 
Krasnopevtsev was a Russian metaphysical artist; Sergei Averintsev was a 
Russian philologist, historian, philosopher, and poet; Lev Dodin is a 
Russian theatre director and writer; Tatyana Shestakova is a Russian 
actress; Nina Ananiashvili is a Georgian ballerina. 


[108] 
A street in central Moscow. The first private restaurant in Moscow, 
opened by Andrei Fyodorov in 1987, was located here. 


[109] 


Towns in the Moscow region, not far from the capital. 


[= 110] 
Alexander Krasnenker, Leonid Itskov—Russian businessmen from 


‘team Berezovsky’. They were senior managers for Aeroflot Russian 
Airlines in the 1990s. 


[—111] 
Ruslan Khasbulatov was a Russian and Chechen economist and 


politician and former chairman of the Russian Duma. He played a central 
role in the constitutional crisis in the Russian Federation in 1993. 


[—112] 
Aslambek Aslakhanov is a Russian politician and high-ranking police 
officer, as well as advisor and former aide to Russian President Vladimir 
Putin. 


[—113] 
A town in the Moscow region, home to space research institutes and 
the production of spacecraft and space station components. 


[114] 

Menatep—a bank founded by Mikhail Khodorkovsky; Yukos—an oil 
and gas company acquired from the Russian government by Menatep 
during the ‘loans-for-shares’ auctions. Onexim—a bank led by Vladimir 
Potanin that acquired shares in Norilsk Nickel. 


[= 115] 
Mikhail Chernoi and Lev Chernoi are Russian businessmen who 
owned shares in several large aluminium manufacturers. 


[116] 
Viktor Rashnikov is a Russian billionaire businessman and the majority 
owner of the Magnitogorsk Iron & Steel Works. Vagit Alekperov is a 
Russian—Azerbaijani businessman; he was president of the oil company 
Lukoil from 1993 until 2022. 


[= 117] 

From the Russian for ‘seven bankers’, the Semibankirschina was a 
group of seven powerful Russian business oligarchs who played an 
important role in the political and economic life of Russia between 1996 
and 2000 (Boris Berezovsky, Mikhail Khodorkovsky, Mikhail Fridman, Pyotr 
Aven, Vladimir Gusinsky, Alexander Smolensky, Vladimir Potanin). 


[118] 

MMM was created as an investment fund to collect privatisation 
vouchers. The Ponzi scheme was launched in February 1994, promising 
investors 3,000% interest. In the absence of laws against Ponzi schemes, 
the Russian government decided to press tax evasion charges. At that 
point MMM owed $26 million in taxes, and up to $1.5 billion to investors. 
On 22 July 1994, the Ministry of Finance issued a statement listing MMM 
among a number of investment firms which had illegally issued 
unregistered securities. By the next day, MMM was no longer operational. 


[=119] 
After the constitutional crisis of 1993 in Chechnya, President Dudayev 
dissolved parliament and the constitutional court and proclaimed a 
presidential republic in Chechnya. Local armed conflicts broke out, 
disrupting regional stability. At the All-National Congress of the Chechen 
People on 10 August, Dudayev’s supporters threatened to start total 
mobilisation and begin a war of jihad against Russia. 


[= 120] 

The poor economic situation in Russia after the reforms and 
resentment over privatisation and the loans-for-shares auctions had 
created a substantial rift between those in favour of liberal reforms and 
supporters of the Communists. Boris Yeltsin had lost popularity with a large 
number of Russians, but businesspeople believed that a win for the 
Communists in the presidential elections would lead to even greater chaos. 


[=—121| 
A ceasefire agreement between Russian and Chechen military 
leaders, ending the First Chechen War. The legal status of Chechnya 
within Russia was to be defined after 31 December 2001, according to the 
signed document. 


[122] 
Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia, the leader of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 


[=—123] 
Vyacheslav Molotov was a Soviet politician and diplomat. During the 


1930s, he was second in the Soviet hierarchy after Joseph Stalin, whom he 
supported loyally for over 30 years. 


[124] 


Fouquet’s Paris is an upscale restaurant in a historic hotel in Paris. 


[=125] 
An oil and gas company based in Moscow, Russia, that existed from 
1993 until 2007 when it was bankrupted after the prosecution of CEO 
Mikhail Khodorkovsky and his partners in what is widely believed to be a 
politically motivated case. 


[126] 
Mikhail Prokhorov is a Russian-lsraeli oligarch, politician, and former 


owner of the Brooklyn Nets. He ran for the Russian presidency in 2012, 
coming in third. 


[-127] 


Vitaly Malkin is a Russian-lsraeli business oligarch and politician. 


[128] 
Vladimir Vinogradov was the owner and president of Inkombank, one 
of the largest banks in Russia in the 1990s. 


[—129] 
A company in the Rosneft group, Purneftegaz explores deposits of 
hydrocarbons in the Yamalo-Nenets Autonomous Okrug. 


[= 130] 
Tatyana Yumasheva, younger daughter of Boris Yeltsin and a key 
presidential aide. 


[—131] 


See Chronology. 


[—132] 
Boris Nemtsov was a Russian physicist and liberal politician opposed 


to the government of Vladimir Putin. He was assassinated in 2015 in 
Moscow. 


[133] 
Akhmed Zakayev is a leader of the Chechen diaspora and former 


prime minister of the unrecognised Chechen Republic of Ichkeria. He 
currently lives in the UK. 


[134] 

Movladi Udugov is the former first deputy prime minister of the 
unrecognised Chechen Republic of Ichkeria, and a propagandist for the 
Pan-lslamic militant movement Caucasus Emirate. He has been declared a 
terrorist and is wanted by the Russian authorities (his current residence is 
unknown). 


[135] 
Ivan Rybkin is a Russian politician and founder of the Socialist Party of 
Russia. He was Chairman of Russia's State Duma in 1994—96 and 
Secretary of the Security Council in 1996—1998. 


[136] 
Andrei Voznesensky was a Soviet and Russian poet and writer, one of 


the ‘Children of the Sixties’. The line refers to a poem he wrote following 
the death of the Russian singer-songwriter and poet Vladimir Vysotsky. 


[—137] 


Olga Fridman, Fridman’s ex-wife. 


[138] 
German Khan is a Ukrainian-Russian oligarch, billionaire, and 
businessman. 


[= 139] 
A state-owned oil and natural gas production company, founded in 
1981. In 1995 it was reorganised as a stock company and became a part of 
Sibneft. 


[140] 
Ivan Litskevich was a Soviet and Russian businessman and CEO of 
Omsk Refinery. He opposed the merger of Noyabrskneftegaz and Sibneft. 


[141] 
Viktor Gorodilov is a Soviet and Russian businessman. He is the 
former director of Noyabrskneftegaz and former president of Sibneft. 


[142] 
Sergei Muravlenko is a Russian politician and businessman, and 
former chairman of the board of directors of Yukos. 


[143] 
Boris Yeltsin, Against the Grain: An Autobiography. Translated by 
Michael Glenny. New York, USA, Summit Books, 1990. Originally 
published in Russian as “AcnoBedb Ha 3agaHHyto Temy”. 


[144] 
Boris Yeltsin, The Struggle for Russia. Translated by A. Fitzpatrick. 
New York, USA, Times Books, 1994. Originally published in Russian as 
“Sanucku MpesngeHTa”. 


[145] 
Before the launch of the presidential election campaign, Boris Yeltsin’s 


ratings were very low (ca. 8-9%), due to the dire economic situation in 
Russia. 


[146] 
Georgy Satarov is a Russian mathematician, politician, political 
scientist and a former aide to Russian President Boris Yeltsin. 


[147] 
Viktor Ilyushin is a Russian politician who served as first aide to 


President Yeltsin at the time. Mikhail Krasnov is a Soviet and Russian 
legislator and professor of law who served as a legal aide to Yeltsin. 


[148] 
The World Economic Forum Annual Meeting in Davos opened on 1 
February 1996. 


[149] 


Tatyana Yumasheva. 


[= 150) 
A free weekly anti-communist newspaper published by the 
Kommersant publishing house in 1996. In Russian: “He aan Bor!” 


[-151] 


Yeltsin’s grandson Gleb Dyachenko was born on 30 August 1995. 


[+152] 


Naina losifovna Yeltsina, Boris Yeltsin’s wife. 


[— 153] 


Yelena Okulova, Boris Yeltsin’s eldest daughter. 


[154] 
Vladimir Shevchenko, a Soviet and Russian diplomat, founder of the 


Presidential Soviet Protocol Committee, and chief of protocol for 
Gorbachev and Yeltsin. 


[-155] 


Most likely referring to Boris Yeltsin’s The Struggle for Russia, 1994. 


[156] 
The Soviet-era name for the Urals city of Yekaterinburg, where Yeltsin 
forged his political career. 


[= 157] 
Gennady Burbulis was a Russian politician, Russian Secretary of 
State, and a senator. He was one of the authors of the Belovezha Accords. 


[<< 158] 
An agreement signed by leaders of the Russian, Ukrainian and 
Belarusian Soviet republics on 8 December 1991, declaring that the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics had ceased to exist and establishing the 
Commonwealth of Independent States in its place. 


[= 159] 
Anatoly Kulikov is a Russian army general and former interior minister 


of Russia; he was one of the commanders of pro-government forces during 
the 1993 Constitutional Crisis in Moscow and the First Chechen War. 


[160] 
Anatoly Kulikov, Tyazhyolye Zvezay (lit. Heavy Stars, title not 
translated into English). Moscow, 2002. 


[—161] 
Director Eldar Ryazanov’s interview with Boris Yeltsin was broadcast 
as part of Muzhskoi Razgovor (Man-to-Man Talk) on Ren-TV on 7 
November 1993. Valentin Yumashev mistakenly connects it to the electoral 
campaign of 1996. 


[162] 
Shamil Tarpischev is a Russian tennis coach and former player, a 


member of the International Olympic Committee and president of the 
Russian Tennis Federation. 


[163] 


The Xerox Affair took place on 19 June 1996. 


[164] 
A weekly illustrated magazine published since 1899, peaking in 
popularity during perestroika due to its pro-capitalist position. 


[= 165] 
Ramazan Abdulatipov, who was at the time deputy chairman of the 
Federation Council and first deputy minister for nationalities. 


[166] 

Grigory Yavlinsky is a Russian economist and founder of the 
opposition party Yabloko (the Russian United Democratic Party), and also 
the author of the first Russian economic programme for transition to a free- 
market economy. 


[167] 
Alexander Voloshin is a Russian politician who was chairman of the 
board of directors of the former Russian state power utility RAO UES. 


[168] 
In the political journalism of the 1990s and 2000s, the entourage of 
Boris Yeltsin, including Tatyana Dyachenko (Yumasheva), Valentin 
Yumashev, Boris Berezovsky, Roman Abramovich and Alexander 
Voloshin, was referred to as ‘the family’. 


[—169] 
A satirical show on the NTV channel in which leading political and 


cultural figures were represented by rubber puppets, in the spirit of the 
popular 1980s-1990s British programme Spitting Image. 


[170] 


Yevgeny Kiselyov, the host of the weekly news show /togi on NTV. 


leave 
A Russian politician and diplomat, deputy head of the Presidential 
Administration of Russia in 1999. 


[—172] 
A Russian politician, first deputy chief of staff of the Presidential 
Administration of Russia since 2008. 


[=T73] 
Kemerovo is the administrative centre of the Kuzbass, a coal-mining 
region in southern Siberia. 


[174] 
For his support of Boris Yeltsin in the second round of the presidential 
election, Lebed was appointed chairman of the Security Council. 


f= 175] 

Demyan Kudryavtsev is a Russian and Israeli media entrepreneur who 
was formerly a close associate of Boris Berezovsky. He was formerly the 
general manager at the Kommersant publishing house and owner of the 
Vedomosti newspaper. 


[<—176] 
Alexander Lukashenko is a Belarusian politician who has been 
President of Belarus since the office's establishment on 20 July 1994. 


[177] 
Saparmurat Niyazov, also known as Turkmenbashi (literally "Head of 
the Turkmen”), was the ruler of Turkmenistan from 1985 to 2006. 


[<—178] 
Dorenko’s own analytical socio-political TV show, often critical of the 
authorities and big business. 


[+179] 


A daily news TV programme, broadcast on state-owned channels. 


[—180] 
Vladislav Listyev was a Russian journalist and head of the ORT TV 
Channel (later Channel One). 


[=—161] 
Dmitry Lesnevsky is a Russian-British-Israeli entrepreneur and 
producer in television, film, publishing and online media. He co-founded 
REN TV, one of the first independent TV production companies in Russia, 
together with his mother Irena. 


[=182] 


The business jet terminal of Moscow’s Vnukovo Airport. 


[—183] 


An assassination attempt was made on Boris Fyodorov in June 1996. 


[184] 
Irina Knakamada is a Russian economist, journalist, politician and 
political activist. 


[185] 
Valery Gergiev is a world-famous Russian conductor and opera 
company director. 


[186] 


Apparently, Dorenko is referring to a $2.5 million donation to the 
Andrei Sakharov Foundation in the United States. Yelena Bonner, 
Sakharov’s former wife, commented on this in an interview with the Echo of 
Moscow radio station on 4 December 2000, but never said anything along 
the lines of the alleged quote by Dorenko. 


[-187] 


An industrial city in the Vologda region, 450 km east of St. Petersburg. 


[188] 


The main international airport in the USSR and post-Soviet Russia. 


[=189] 
Andrei Blokh is a Russian and American businessman; he was CEO of 
Sibneft in 1998. 


[= 190] 
A joke playing on geographical ignorance: Tashkent is the capital of 
Uzbekistan, in Central Asia; Tbilisi is the capital of Georgia, in the 
Caucasus. 


[= 191] 


Margin (financial), profit. 


[192] 


A 2013 film directed by Martin Scorsese. 


[—193] 


A small town in the Moscow region. 


[194] 
In the period discussed, German Khan worked at Alfa Eco, which was 
in charge of the oil arm of Alfa Group. 


[+= 195) 
A Russian oil and gas company created in the course of privatisation in 
1993 and through later mergers with several previously state-owned 
companies. 


[196] 
Viktor Chernomyrdin resigned from his post as prime minister on 23 
March 1998. 


[= 197] 
Dmitry Yakubovsky is a Soviet and Russian lawyer and businessman. 
He was a legal counsel on a number of high-profile cases and actively 
participated in the constitutional crisis of 1993 alongside Boris Yeltsin. In 
December 1994 Yakubovsky was found guilty of the theft of valuable 
manuscripts from the National Library of Russia, and spent four years in 
prison. 


[198] 
A common type of joke in Russia, featuring a lot of puns. Vovochka, 


the central character of the jokes, is a mischievous fictional young boy, 
comparable to Little Johnny. 


[= 139] 
The Russian ruble lost over 38% of its value in one day as a result of 


financial decisions taken by the government, falling from 2,833 to 3,926 
rubles per U.S. dollar. 


[—200] 
Vasilyev appears to be mistaken here: the boss of the Moscow City 


Bank, Anton Dolgov, headed the bank until August 1995, when he made a 
hasty departure abroad. 


[=201] 


Alexander Mineyev was murdered on 22 January 2014. 


[202] 
Nikolai Svanidze is a Russian journalist and public figure, TV and radio 
host. 


[—203] 
Alexander Nevzorov is a Soviet and Russian television journalist, film 
director, publicist and a former member of the Russian State Duma. 


[204] 


Vladimir Gusinsky’s nickname, “goose” in Russian. 


[—205] 


Kommersant Weekly. 


[—206] 


The newspaper’s name translates as “God Forbid!” 


[—207] 


ek, 


In Russian, ty is the informal form of address, whereas vy is the formal 


you”. 


[—208] 
The traditional name given for World War II (specifically, 1941-1945, 
beginning from the date of the Nazi invasion of the USSR) in Russia. 


[—209] 


The recession of 2014 and 2015. 


[210] 
Oleg Dobrodeyev is a Russian journalist and media manager. He is 


general director of the All-Russian State Television and Radio 
Broadcasting Company. 


[-211] 
Yevgeny Kiselyov; Dmitry Kiselyov. The latter is the presenter of Vesti 


nedeli (“News of the Week”) on Russia’s Channel One, and is regarded as 
one of Russia’s most outspoken propagandists. 


[212] 
Leonid Parfyonov is a Russian and Israeli journalist, news presenter, 
TV producer and author of many documentary TV shows. As the author 
and narrator of the daily culture news TV show Namedni on NTV, 
Parfyonov produced a line of popular history TV documentaries. 


[=213] 
At the time Eduard Sagalayev was head of the Moscow Independent 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


[214] 


The USSR State Committee for Television and Radio Broadcasting. 


[=215] 
Phillip John Donahue is an American media personality, writer, film 


producer and the creator and host of The Phil Donahue Show, the first talk 
show to include audience participation. 


[216] 
In the USSR, groups of dissidents and intellectuals would often gather 


in each other's kitchens to discuss politics and culture, banned literature, 
etc. 


[—217] 
People who work in law enforcement, military and other government 


organisations that are legally authorised to use force against citizens. (from 
the Russian sila, meaning “force”). 


[218] 
In Russian /iberast, a derogatory slang term for a person with left-wing, 
liberal political views. 


[219] 
Aven is hinting at a possible association with the Russian intelligence 
services. 


[220] 
Andrei Kostin is a former Russian diplomat, businessman, banker and 


statesman. He has been chairman of the board of directors of VTB Bank, a 
large Russian state-owned bank, since June 2002. 


[221] 
A type of school in the USSR that provided more intensive foreign 
language courses than general public schools. 


[222] 


The interview took place in 2014. 


[223] 
The easternmost federal subject of Russia, Chukotka has a maritime 
border on the Bering Strait with the U.S. state of Alaska. 


[224] 
At a meeting with the finalists of the “Teacher of the Year in Russia 99” 
competition, Yuri Luzhkov called Berezovsky “Satan and the devil, with 
whom all the evil forces are testing Russia” (RIA Novosti, 11 November 
1999). 


[225] 
Sergei Lisovsky is a Soviet and Russian media manager, 
businessman, TV host and statesman. 


[226] 
In this case, the executive committee (political bureau) of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


[227] 


He is quoting from Duma, a poem by Mikhail Lermontov (1839). 


[228] 
Nikita Mikhalkov is a Soviet and Russian filmmaker, actor, producer 


and screenwriter, widely acclaimed in Russia. He has several Academy 
nominations and won an Oscar for the film Burnt by the Sun (1995). 


[229] 
Arina Sharapova is a Russian TV presenter, journalist and public 
figure. 


[—230] 
In the course of the constitutional crisis on 4 October 1993 the army 


shelled the Russian White House using tanks and stormed the building with 
special forces on Yeltsin's orders. 


[=231] 


Helmut Kohl, Chancellor of Germany from 1982 to 1998. 


[232] 
Aslan Maskhadov was a Soviet and Chechen politician and military 
commander who served as the third president of the unrecognised 
Chechen Republic of Ichkeria. He was considered a terrorist in Russia, and 
was assassinated in 2005. 


[233] 
Zelimkhan Yandarbiyev was a political and military leader from 
Chechnya, one of the chief proponents of independence for the Chechen 
Republic of Ichkeria. He was considered a suspected associate of the Al- 
Qaida extremist group, and was the first among the Chechen leadership to 
be named part of the terrorist network. He was assassinated while in exile 
in Qatar in 2004. 


[234] 
The Kavkaz Centre is a privately run website of the Chechen self- 
named “The Independent international muslim internet agency", created by 
Movladi Udugov. The media of this portal has been deemed extremist by 
the judicial authorities of Russia. 


[235] 
Gennady Troshev, Moya voina: Chechensky dnevnik okopnogo 
generala (Moscow: Vagrius, 2001). 


[236] 

Gazprom is a Russian majority state-owned multinational energy 
corporation headquartered in St. Petersburg. Until 2023 it was ranked as 
the largest publicly listed natural gas company in the world and the largest 
company in Russia by revenue. 


[237] 
Boris Jordan is a Russian-American billionaire businessman. He is the 
founder and executive chairman of Curaleaf. 


[238] 
The widow of Alexander Litvinenko, a former KGB agent who was 


assassinated in 2006, having previously defected and fled to the United 
Kingdom. 


[—239] 


The pro-government Unity Party of Russia. 


[240] 


Yevgeny Nazdratenko is a Russian politician and former governor of 
the Primorsky Territory on Russia’s Pacific coast; Leonid Gorbenko was a 
Russian politician and former governor of the Kaliningrad Region on the 
Baltic; Alexander Rutskoi is a Soviet and Russian politician, public figure, 
economist, and a former governor of the Kursk Region. 


[241] 
Refers to the inherent misgivings of Soviet people towards any kind of 
summons from authorities, even from a local utilities office. 


[242] 
Izvestia is a daily socio-political and business newspaper in Russia, 


founded in 1917. During the Soviet era it was one of the main official state 
propaganda tools. 


[243] 
Igor Golembiovsky was a Soviet and Russian journalist who was 
editor-in-chief of the Izvestia newspaper from 1991-1997. 


[244] 
Oleg Mitvol is a Russian politician, businessman and government 


official, and former head of Rosprirodnadzor, the Federal Environmental, 
Industrial and Nuclear Supervision Service of Russia. 


[245] 
Yevgeny Shaposhnikov was a Soviet/Russian military commander and 
Minister of Defence. He was CEO of Aeroflot from 1995-1997. 


[246] 
A Russian machine-building company, here used as an example of a 
large company of blue-collar workers. 


[247] 
Probably a reference to the famine in the USSR in 1932-1933 that was 


brought on by the misguided agricultural policies of the new authorities and 
by the collectivisation of agriculture. 


[248] 

Vladimir Zhirinovsky was a Russian right-wing populist politician and 
the leader of the Liberal Democratic Party of Russia. He was known for 
many controversies, as well as his staunch advocacy for Russian military 
action against NATO. 


[249] 
Russia's largest telecommunications holding company until its 
incorporation into Rostelecom in 2013. 


[250] 
Alfred Kokh is a Russian statesman, writer, mathematician, economist, 


and businessman. He was the head of the Federal Agency for State 
Property Management and a deputy prime minister of Russia in 1996-1997. 


[=251] 


The Siberian-Far Eastern Oil Company. 


[252] 
Igor Malashenko was a Russian journalist and one of the founders of 
NTV. 


[253] 
Yevgeny Kiselyov is a Russian television journalist, best known as 


the host of NTV’s weekly news show in the 1990s, criticising government 
corruption and President Boris Yeltsin. 


[254] 
A ‘book scandal’ in which five pro-reform members of the government 
received $90,000 in fees for a book that hadn’t been written yet. 


[255] 
Stanislav Belkovsky is a Russian political analyst and communication 
specialist. He is the founder and director of the National Strategy Institute. 


[—256] 


The Tyumen Oil Company. 


[257] 
Soviet and Russian statesman and businessman, vice chairman of the 
Gazprom board of directors in 1989-1996, member of the board of several 
prominent Russian banks in the 1990s-2000s, and chairman of the Russian 
petrochemicals company SIBUR. 


[258] 
Shamil Basayev was a North Caucasian politician and guerilla leader 


who served as a senior military commander in the unrecognised Chechen 
Republic of Ichkeria. He was considered a terrorist in Russia. 


[259] 
Sergei Shoigu is a Russian politician and military officer. He was 


minister of emergency situations from 1991-2012, and has served as 
minister of defence since 2012. 


[—260] 


Berezovsky’s nickname, a play on his surname (‘birch’ in Russian). 


[261] 


An international airport in Ireland. 


[262] 
The Union of Right Forces (Soyuz pravykh sil, SPS), was a Russian 
liberal-conservative political party, initially founded as an electoral bloc in 
1999 and associated with free market reforms and privatisation. 


[—263] 
Nikolai Aksyonenko was a Russian politician who served as minister of 
railways from 1997 until 2002. 


[264] 
Maxim Boiko is a Russian economist, statesman and businessman. He 
was minister of state property of Russia until 15 November 1997. 


[—265] 
Pyotr Mostovoi is a Russian statesman. He headed the Federal 
Commission for Nonsolvency and Bankruptcy in Russia until 15 November 
1997. 


[266] 
The Russian News Agency (abbreviated TASS), is a Russian state- 
owned news agency founded in 1904. 


[267] 
Alexei Venediktov is a Russian journalist, former editor-in-chief, host 
and co-owner of the Echo of Moscow radio station. 


[268] 
Alexander Kazakov is a Soviet and Russian politician, statesman, and 


former head of the Committee for State Property Management in Russia. 
He is one of the men behind privatisation. 


[269] 
Sergei Karaganov is a Russian political scientist and economist. He 
has been head of the Council on Foreign and Defence Policy since 1994. 


[270] 
The State Committee for Press, which later became part of the Federal 
Agency for Press and Mass Communications. 


[271] 
Vladimir Zhechkov is a Russian businessman, co-owner and president 


of the large Russian advertising agency Premier SV in the 1990s, and 
founder of the 1990s music group White Eagle. 


[+272] 


One of the hit songs performed by White Eagle. 


[—273] 


lan Robert Maxwell was a Czechoslovak-born British media tycoon. 


[274] 
Silvio Berlusconi was an Italian media tycoon and politician who 
served as prime minister of Italy in four governments. 


[—275] 


Arnoldo Mondadori Editore is the biggest publishing company in Italy. 


[—276] 


Yegor Gaidar, Dni porazheniya i pobed (Moscow, Vagrius, 1996). 


[277] 
George Soros HonFBA is a Hungarian-American billionaire investor 
and philanthropist. 


[278] 
At the time of the interview in February 2014, Vyacheslav Volodin held 


the post of first deputy head of the Presidential Administration of the 
Russian Federation. 


[279] 
According to the investigation, the local authorities were supposed to 


pay over $1 million for the statue, a gift from the sculptor, in customs fees 
and transport costs. 


[—280] 


A reference to the Russian writer and politician Eduard Limonov. 


[-281] 


A Soviet and Russian journalist, writer and theatre historian. 


[282] 
The All-Russian State Institute of Cinematography, now known as the 
Gerasimov Institute of Cinematography. 


[283] 
Tatyana Yumasheva and Valentin Yumashev, Boris Yeltsin's daughter 
and son-in-law. 


[284] 


Mikhail Leontyev is a Russian journalist, TV host and publicist. 


[285] 
Igor Shabdurasulov is a Russian politician and statesman; he was 
CEO of the ORT TV company in 1998-1999. 


[286] 
Sergei Yastrzhembsky is a Russian politician and diplomat. He was 
Russian presidential press secretary from 1996-1998. 


[287] 
A small town near Moscow where a lot of Russia’s wealthy have 
mansions and villas, including Vladimir Putin. 


[288] 
Paul Edward Tatum was an American expatriate businessman who 
was assassinated in a Moscow metro station close to his hotel in 
November 1996. 


[289] 
Dorenko is probably confusing the name of the hotel—Paul Tatum was 


a co-owner of the upscale Radisson Slavyanskaya Hotel and had a conflict 
with his hotel partner. 


[—290] 
Vladimir Shamanov is a Russian politician and a retired Colonel 
General of the Russian armed forces. 


[291] 
Alexei Yermolov was a Russian diplomat and general who 
commanded Russian troops in the Caucasus in the 19th century. 


[292] 
A town in the Volgograd Region in southern Russia, also often used as 
a name for a generic provincial town in the middle of nowhere. 


[293] 
“Putin Reins in Russia, at a Price” The New York Times, 22 September 
2000. https://www.nytimes.com/2000/09/22/opinion/putin-reins-in-russia-at- 
a-price.html 


[294] 
Alexander Litvinenko was a Soviet and Russian agent for the KGB and 


FSB. He defected to the UK in 2000, where he was infamously 
assassinated in 2006 with the use of polonium, a radioactive poison. 


[295] 
Leonid Kuchma is a Ukrainian politician who was the second president 
of Ukraine from 19 July 1994 to 23 January 2005. 


[296] 
The White House, also known as the Russian White House, is a 


building in Moscow that houses the government of Russia and the office of 
the prime minister of Russia. 


[297] 
At the time of the events, the Russian constitution stated that if the 
Duma rejects the prime ministerial nominee suggested by the president, 
the president has to disband the Duma and announce a new round of 
elections. 


[298] 

NATO had carried out a non-UN-approved bombing campaign against 
the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (by then consisting of just Serbia and 
Montenegro) from March to June 1999, ostensibly to force Yugoslav 
President Slobodan Milosevic to withdraw Yugoslav forces from Kosovo, 
where they had been carrying out an extensive ethnic cleansing campaign 
against the region’s Albanian population. 


[299] 
German Gref is a Russian politician and businessman who served as 
minister of economics and trade of Russia from May 2000 to September 
2007. Since 2007 he has been the chairman of Sberbank, one of the 
largest state-owned banks in Russia. 


[—300] 

Alexander Karelin is a Russian politician and retired athlete. He 
competed in Greco-Roman wrestling and has three gold medals from the 
Olympics and dozens of golden medals from the European and World 
Championships. 


[301] 
Alexander Gurov is a Russian politician and law officer. In 1999, he co- 
founded the pro-government Unity Party of Russia. 


[302] 
Leonid Valdman is a Russian and American economist and business 
analyst. 


[—303] 


The Ministry of State Property. 


[—304] 
Nikolai Bordyuzha is a Russian general and politician. He was chief of 
staff of the Presidential Executive Office from December 1998 until March 

1999. 


[305] 
Yuri Skuratov is a Russian jurist and politician. He was prosecutor 
general of Russia from 1995 until he was suspended in 1999 following a 
sex scandal and subsequent lawsuit against him. 


[306] 
Sergei Pugachyov is a French businessman of Russian descent, an 
international investor, a former senator, and banker in Russia. 


[307] 
Ivanov is one of the most common Russian surnames and is often 


used to mean ‘any random person’, in much the same way as the English 
‘John Smith’ or ‘Joe Bloggs’. 


[308] 
Mintimer Shaimiyev is a former Russian politician who served as 
president of the Republic of Tatarstan from 1991 to 2010. 


[309] 
Vladislav Surkov is a Russian politician and businessman. He was 
First Deputy Chief of the Russian Presidential Administration from 1999 to 
2011. 


[310] 


A presidential dacha outside Moscow. 


[311] 
Yegor Stroyev is a Russian politician and statesman who served as 
chairman of the Federation Council of Russia (the upper house of Russia’s 
parliament) from 1996-2001. 


[312] 
Gennady Seleznyov was a Russian politician who served as chairman 
of the State Duma (the lower house of Russia’s parliament) from 
1996-2003. 


[—313] 
Yuri Maslyukov was a Soviet and Russian politician. He served as first 
deputy prime minister in 1998-1999. 


[314] 
Viktor Yushchenko is a Ukrainian politician who was the third president 


of Ukraine. From 1999 to 2001 he was prime minister under President 
Leonid Kuchma. 


[—315] 
Mikhail Kasyanov is a Russian politician who served as Prime Minister 
of Russia from 2000 to 2004. 


[—316] 
An official body that controls the execution of presidential decrees by 
all subjects of the executive branch of the Russian government. 


[317] 
Vladimir Yakovlev is a founder and an editor-in-chief of the 


Kommersant newspaper. He is a former CEO and owner of the 
Kommersant publishing house. 


[—318] 
Valery Panyushkin is a Russian journalist and writer, author of “Mikhail 
Khodorkovsky. Prisoner of Silence” and a book about opposition activists 
“12 Who Don't Agree”. 


[—319] 
Aleksander Kwasniewski is a Polish politician and journalist. He served 
as the president of Poland from 1995 to 2005. 


[320] 
One of the most popular web resources in Russia for jokes and funny 
stories. 


[—32T| 
Yulia Latynina is an independent journalist, writer, TV and radio host 


from Russia. She is best-known for being a host on the opposition-friendly 
radio station Echo of Moscow. 


[322] 
V Kruge Sveta (“Under The Beam of Light”) was a live TV talk-show 
that hosted famous politicians, public figures and statesmen. It was 
discontinued by the shareholders after 4 episodes due to political 
discussions and criticism of the authorities on the air. 


[323] 
Victor Jara was a Chilean teacher, theatre director, poet, singer- 


songwriter and communist political activist. He was arrested and shot by 
the Chilean military shortly after Augusto Pinochet’s coup in 1973. 


[324] 
Hussein bin Talal was King of Jordan from 1952 until his death in 
1999. His reign shaped the modern kingdom of Jordan, and his policies 
brought slow but steady economic progress, bolstered by significant 
financial aid from the West. 


[325] 
Ostap Bender is a fictional con man and the central antiheroic 


protagonist in the picaresque novels The Twelve Chairs and The Little 
Golden Calf, written by Soviet authors llya Ilf and Yevgeny Petrov. 


[—326] 


An irreverent nickname for Yuri Luzhkov. 


[327] 

The most prestigious residential area in Moscow, Rublyovka is home 

to many of Russia’s government officials, leading businessmen and A-list 
celebrities, who live in luxury mansions and gated communities. 


[328] 
Cityline, founded in 1996, was a specialist provider of internet 


technology (ISP). It was one of the first major internet providers in Moscow 
and across Russia. 


[329] 
A county council, a zemstvo was an institution of local government 
established in the Russian Empire in 1861. 


[—330] 
Kudryavtsev appears to be mistaken: there is no such ideologue or 
philosopher. 


[331] 


Boris Slutsky was a Soviet poet and translator. 


[332] 
Friedrich August von Hayek was an Austrian-British economist and 
political philosopher. 


[—333] 


Khabarovsk is a city in the Russian Far East, on the border with China. 


[334] 


An astrological sign in the zodiac. 


[—335] 


The stereotypical Jew portrayed in Soviet jokes. 


[336] 
Lenin's Mausoleum is located on Red Square in Moscow, Russia and 
serves as the resting place of Soviet leader Vladimir Lenin, whose 
preserved body has been on public display since shortly after his death in 
1924, with rare exceptions in wartime. In Russian “at the Mausoleum” is 
often used figuratively, meaning “in the most prominent place, under the 
close vigil of the police and guards”. 


[+337] 


According to Chinese astrology. 


[338] 
An éminence grise or grey eminence is a powerful decision-maker or 
adviser who operates "behind the scenes", or in a non-public or unofficial 

capacity. 


[—339] 


Vladimir Zhirinovsky. 


[340] 

The recurrences of mass emigration from Russia are often referred to 
as waves. The first wave took place from 1917-1924 (during the Russian 
Revolution and Civil War); the second wave occurred from 1941-1945 
(during and after WWII); the third wave from 1965-1988 (the first legal 
emigration from the USSR). 


[341] 


Leonid Valdman. Yuri Felshtinsky calls him Lyonya or Lyosha. 


[342] 


Vladimir Voronov, interviewed in Chapter 3. 


[343] 
Ernst Neizvestny was a Russian sculptor and painter who emigrated to 
the U.S. in 1976. 


[344] 
In August 1998, Russia went into default, sparking an enormous 
economic crisis. 


[345] 
Dmitry Rogozin is a Russian politician, statesman and diplomat. 
Rogozin was the Russian Federation's representative to NATO up to 
December 2011. He was CEO of Roscosmos (the Russian state 
corporation responsible for space flights and aerospace research) from 
2018 until 2022. 


[346] 
Alexei Mitrofanov is a Russian politician and deputy of the State Duma 


of Russia from the A Just Russia party. He was a member of the Liberal 
Democratic Party until 2007. 


[347] 
Alexander Khinshtein is a Soviet and Russian journalist and politician. 
He is a deputy from the Samara constituency of the State Duma of Russia, 
and chairman of the State Committee on Information Technologies and 
Media. 


[348] 
Beginning in the summer of 1998, an investigation into the activities of 
the Atoll 1 private security firm, Berezovsky’s private security service, was 
published in Moskovsky Komsomolets. 


[349] 
This is a reference to an 1831 novel by French novelist and playwright 
Honoré de Balzac The Skin of Shagreen, known in English as The Magic 
Skin. It tells the story of a young man who finds a magic piece of shagreen 
(untanned skin from a wild ass) that fulfils his every desire, but for each 
granted wish the skin shrinks and consumes a portion of the man’s 
physical energy. 


[350] 
Recordings of a conversation between the president of Ukraine and 
the head of the country’s interior ministry, published in November 2000. 


[351] 
On 18 January 1999 a criminal case was opened regarding the theft of 
property at Aeroflot. 


[—352] 


January 1996. 


[353] 

The published text of the note is as follows: “I ask you to discuss the 
issue with the prosecutor general. Criminal cases should be opened 
without delay. The damage done to the state is enormous. What could be 
returned? 7.12.98. Y. Primakov”. 


[354] 


The conversation took place in February 2014. 


[—355] 


Alexander Primakov (1954-1981). 


[356] 
“UAncnextop FAN” (The Traffic Inspector), directed by Eldor Urazbayev 
(1982). 


[357] 
Alexei Mordashov is a Russian billionaire businessman. He is the 
chairman of Severstal, Russia's largest steel and mining company. 


[358] 

The Security Service of Ukraine or SBU is the law enforcement 

authority and main intelligence and security agency of the Ukrainian 
government. 


[359] 
Idushchiye Vmeste (“Walking Together” in Russian) was a pro-state 
youth organisation that existed from 2000-2007 and was known for its 
eccentric marches in support of social and political issues. 


[360] 
The Aeroflot case was a criminal investigation and subsequent 
lawsuits against the company's senior management for the unlawful 

transfers of $252 million and money laundering. 


[361] 


Richard N. Perle, Hard Line. Random House, 1992. 


[362] 
Igor Sechin is a Russian oligarch and a government official, as well as 


chairman of the board of directors of Rosneft, one of the largest state- 
owned oil and gas company. 


[363] 
In this case - the executive committee (political bureau) for the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


[364] 
Yandex LLC is a Russian multinational technology company providing 


internet-related products and services, including an internet search engine, 
maps and navigation, mobile applications, and online advertising. 


[365] 
This is a reference to Barack Obama's first six years as president, the 
interview having been conducted in August of 2015. 


[366] 
Arkady Volozh is a Russian-lsraeli billionaire and businessman, 
investor, co-founder and former CEO of Yandex. 


[367] 
Yakov Urinson is a Russian economist and government official. He 
was minister of economics and deputy prime minister of Russia in 
1997-1998. 


[368] 
Leonid Reiman is a Russian businessman and government official, 
former minister of communications and information technologies of Russia. 


[369] 
A ‘colour revolution’ is a term used since the early 2000s to describe 
any series of mass protests that lead to a change of government in a 
former Soviet state. The Orange Revolution was a popular uprising in 
Ukraine in the winter of 2003-2004 sparked by the rigging of a presidential 
election in favour of a pro-Russia candidate, Viktor Yanukovych. 


[370] 
A reference to Vladimir Putin’s meeting with relatives of the deceased 
submariners in Vidyayevo on 22 August 2000. 


[=37T] 
Vidyayevo is a closed rural locality in northern Russia,home to a naval 
base and the port of registration of the Kursk submarine. 


[—372] 


Kommersant, 31 May 2000. 


[373] 
The ty form for ‘you’, rather than the polite vy form used when 
addressing someone respectfully, was used in a private letter rather than in 
the open letter printed in the Kommersant newspaper, as Alexander 
Goldfarb specifies in his interview. 


[374] 


Saparmurat Niyazov, president of Turkmenistan until 2006. 


[375] 
An ataman is a Cossack leader. In the Russian Empire this was the 
official title of the supreme military commanders of the Cossack armies. 


[376] 
A reference to terrorists kidnapping and killing people in Chechnya; in 


December 1998 four employees of Granger Telecom (UK) were beheaded 
after being kept hostage for two months. 


[—377] 
Buratino is the central character of Alexei Nikolayevich 
Tolstoy's 1936 book The Golden Key, or the Adventures of 
Buratino, based on Carlo Collodi’s 1883 Italian novel The 
Adventures of Pinocchio. 


[—378] 


Yelena Gorbunova. 


[—379] 


A character from Lewis Carroll's Alice in Wonderland (1865). 


[—380] 
In fact, the White Rabbit says merely, "Oh dear! Oh dear! | shall 
be too late!" 


[381] 
The name of a mythical, underground, anti-Bolshevik organisation in 
the novel The Twelve Chairs (1928) by llya Ilf and Yevgeny Petrov. 


[382] 
Common family names in Russia; used here to indicate that 


Khodorkovsky would reach agreement with some empowered individuals 
without specifying them. 


[—383] 
Valentin Yumashev and Tatyana Yumasheva, Boris 
Yeltsin’s son-in-law and daughter. 


[384] 


See the interview with Sergei Dorenko. 


[—385] 


Open letter to Vladimir Putin, dated 17 January 2012. 


[—386] 
Alex Goldfarb (with the participation of Marina Litvinenko), Sasha, 
Volodya, Boris... A Murder History (AGC/Grani, 2011). 


[387] 
At the time of the interview, Boris Nemtsov was a deputy of 
the Yaroslavl Regional Duma. 


[—388] 


In 1998, Berezovsky fell off his snowmobile and broke his back. 


[389] 
Alexander Prokhanov is a Soviet and Russian writer, journalist, 
playwright, public figure and politician. 


[390] 
Report by the National Strategic Council (NSC) on “The State and the 
Oligarchy”, published 26 May 2003. 


[391] 


A social-political internet outlet with nationalist leanings. 


[—392] 


Joseph Brodsky was a Russian poet. 


[393] 
Pol Pot was a Cambodian revolutionary, dictator, and politician who 
ruled Cambodia as prime minister of Democratic Kampuchea between 
1976 and 1979. 


[394] 
The fire at the Ostankino television tower of 27-28 August 2000, as a 


result of which the broadcasting of the central television channels was 
temporarily interrupted. 


[395] 
Literally, “his/her roof has flown off”, in the sense of “he/she’s lost it 
[his/her mind]”. 


[396] 
Probably The American President, a 1995 U.S. film directed by Rob 
Reiner in which Michael Douglas plays a fictional U.S. president. 


[397] 
In socialist countries the ruling elite, formed by the Communist Party’s 
appointments of approved candidates to key positions in the government. 


[—398] 


Literally, “flown off”. 


[399] 
Kliment Voroshilov, a Soviet revolutionary and one of the USSP’s first 
marshals. 


[400] 


A familiar diminutive for the name ‘Boris’ in Russia, along with ‘Borya’. 


[401] 

Paul Klebnikov (born Pavel Yuryevich Khlebnikov) was an American 
journalist and historian of Russia. He worked for Forbes magazine for more 
than 10 years and at the time of his death was chief editor of the Russian 
edition of Forbes. He was murdered in Moscow in 2004. 


[402] 
The article “Godfather of the Kremlin?” by Paul Klebnikov was 
published in Forbes magazine on 30 December 1996. 


[403] 

Immanuel Kant was a German philosopher. In his doctrine of 
transcendental idealism, Kant argued that space and time are mere "forms 
of intuition" that structure all experience and that the objects of experience 
are mere "appearances". 


[404] 

Kurt Friedrich Gödel was an Austrian logician, mathematician, and 
philosopher. Considered along with Aristotle and Gottlob Frege to be one 
of the most significant logicians in history, Gödel had an immense effect 
upon scientific and philosophical thinking in the 20th century 


[405] 


A Critique of Pure Reason (1781) is Immanuel Kant’s landmark work. 


[406] 


Tatyana Yumasheva. 


[407] 
The federal districts are groupings of the federal subjects of 
Russia. They are not included in the constitution of Russia, their sole 
purpose is to monitor consistency between the federal and regional bodies 
of law, and ensure governmental control over the civil service, judiciary, 
and federal agencies, operating in the regions. 


[408] 
A ski resort in France that became popular with wealthy Russians in 
the 1990s-2000s. 


[409] 
Nafta Moskva is a Russian investment holding company, created in 


continuity of Soyuznefteexport, a Soviet state-owned crude oil exports 
company. It is controlled by Suleiman Kerimov. 


[410] 


The Moscow municipal property department. 


[411] 
Yevgeny Sorochkin is a former CEO of Soyuzplodoimport, the owner 
of the Stolichnaya brand name. 


[412] 
Suren Santuryan is a former U.S. representative of the Soviet foreign 
trade company Soyuzplodoimport. 


[413] 
Sergei Zivenko is a former head of the Russian state-owned alcoholic 
beverage wholesaler Rosspirtprom. 


[414] 
Arkady Rotenberg is a Russian billionaire businessman and oligarch. 
In 2000 he was appointed head of Rosspirtprom by Vladimir Putin. 


[415] 
Vladimir Yevtushenkov is a Russian businessman and billionaire. He is 
the majority owner and former chairman of Sistema, a large Russian 
conglomerate company. 


[416] 
Denis Morozov is a Russian businessman, president of Merrill Lynch 
Securities, and former CEO of Nornickel. 


[417] 
In other interviews, Yuri Shefler has said that he left Russia in July 
2002. 


[418] 
Kyrgyzstan is a country in Central Asia, traditionally called Kyrgyzia in 
post-Soviet Russia. 


[419] 
Kurmanbek Bakiyev is a Kyrgyz politician who served as the second 
president of Kyrgyzstan, from 2005 to 2010. 


[420] 
Gennady Khazanov is a Russian stand-up comedian; Oleg Yankovsky 
was a famous Russian actor; he ran the Yevgeny Leonov Charitable Fund 
from 1996-2009. 


[421] 


The Soviet-era name for Bishkek, the capital of Kyrgyzstan. 


[422] 
Askar Akayev is a Kyrgyz politician who served as president of 
Kyrgyzstan from 1990 until being overthrown in the Tulip Revolution of 
March 2005. 


[423] 


Alexander Mashkevich. 


[424] 
Alma-Ata was the Soviet-era name for Almaty, the biggest city in 
Kazakhstan. 


[425] 
Igor Izmestyev is a Russian businessman, politician, and former 


senator from the Russian Republic of Bashkortostan. He is currently 
serving a life sentence in prison for organising several contract killings. 


[426] 

Henry Alfred Kissinger was an American diplomat, political scientist, 
geopolitical consultant, and politician who served as the U.S. secretary of 
state and national security advisor in the presidential administrations of 
Richard Nixon and Gerald Ford between 1969 and 1977. 


[427] 


A private club in London. 


[428] 
Yuri Felshtinsky, Verdict: Boris Berezovsky Vs Russia’s Oligarchs 
(Terra-USA, 2007). 


[429] 
Ivan Bunin was a Russian writer, poet and translator. He was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1933. 


[480] 


Russian for “I challenge you to a duel!” (literally “to the barrier”). 


[431] 
George Walker Bush is an American politician who served as the 43rd 
president of the United States from 2001 to 2009. 


[432] 
Condoleezza Rice is an American diplomat and political scientist. She 
served as the 66th United States secretary of state from 2005 to 2009. 


[483] 


A speaking and debating club at Oxford University. 


[434] 
A reference to the breaking up of opposition meetings in Minsk 
following the presidential elections of 19 December 2010. 


[435] 
Literally, “Father’—a Belarusian word often used colloquially to 
describe Alexander Lukashenko. 


[436] 


Inna Gudavadze. 


[437] 
The High Court in London ruled in Berezovsky’s favour in his legal 


action against the All-Russia State Television and Radio Broadcasting 
Company on 10 March 2010. 


[438] 


The verdict was given on 13 November 2003. 


[439] 
The total value of the assets seized in April of 2012 amounted to 13 
million euros. 


[440] 


T. Lewis, F. Amini, R. Lannon, 2001. 


[441] 
Aven is using an idiomatic expression used to emphasise a person’s 
lack of education. 


[442] 
Armand Hammer was an American business manager and owner, 


most closely associated with Occidental Petroleum. He was also known for 
his art collection and his close ties to the Soviet Union. 


[443] 
Kia Joorabchian, an influential football representative and so-called 
‘super agent’. 


[—444] 


Corinthians, one of Brazil’s leading football clubs. 


[445] 
Yulia Tymoshenko is a Ukrainian politician who served as prime 
minister of Ukraine in 2005, and again from 2007 until 2010. 


[446] 
Mykola Melnychenko is a former bodyguard of Ukrainian President 
Leonid Kuchma. Between 1998 and 2000, Melnychenko allegedly recorded 
numerous conversations that took place in Kuchma's office before fleeing 
abroad with the secretly taped recordings. 


[447] 

From 1990 to 1994, Yevhen Marchuk occupied the posts of first deputy 
chairman of the KGB of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, state 
minister of the Ukrainian SSR for defence, state security and emergencies, 
and chairman of the Ukrainian Security Service. 


[448] 


Yelena Gorbunova. 


[449] 
The murder of the Ukrainian journalist Georgiy Gongadze on 17 
September 2000. 


[450] 
In October 2002, the U.S. accused the leadership of Ukraine of selling 


a Kolchuga radar intelligence collection system to Iraq in contravention of 
sanctions. 


[451] 


Yulia Timoshenko. 


[452] 
Perfume: The Story of a Murderer (1985) is a literary historical fantasy 
novel by German writer Patrick Süskind. 


[453] 


Erich Honecker, former leader of the German Democratic Republic. 


[454] 
Having been freed from German prison for reasons of health in 1993, 


Erich Honecker flew to his daughter in Chile where he died the following 
year. 


[455] 


In August 2000. 


[456] 
Mikhail Bezelyansky is a Russian businessman. He is the former co- 
owner of Alfa Bank and the Perekryostok supermarket chain. 


[457] 
In 2012, Vladimir Zhechkov’s daughter, Nadezhda, was killed in a car 
crash. 


[458] 


Nikolai Glushkov. 


[459] 
A reference to the Orange Revolution in Ukraine in November 2004. 


The main protests took place on Kyiv’s Maidan Nezalezhnosti, or 
Independence Square. 


[460] 


Natalya Nosova (former Deputy CEO of LogoVAZ), Nikolai Glushkov. 


[461] 
Roman Abramovich served as governor of Chukotka from 2001 to 
2008. 


[462] 


Arina Berezovskaya, Berezovsky’s daughter. 


[463] 


Mikhail Denisov. 


[—464] 


Anna Alexandrovna Berezovsky, Berezovsky’s mother. 


[465] 
It seems that Vladimir Pozner is referring to the elections of the 
people’s deputies of the USSR on 26 March 1989. In the election for 
National Territorial District No.1 (Moscow), Yeltsin was standing against the 
director of the car manufacturer ZIL, Yevgeny Brakov. 


[466] 


An affectionate, diminutive form of the name Vladimir. 


[467] 


Bernie Ecclestone, former CEO of Formula One. 


[468] 
Yelena Aven, the author's wife, died suddenly on 25 August 2015, 
soon after this interview. 


[469] 


Vladimir Putin. 


[470] 


Graff is a British multinational luxury jeweller based in London. 


[471] 
The Ritz is one of London’s most iconic hotels, a watchword for 
elegance and luxury. 


[472] 


Maxim Bakiyev, son of the former president of Kyrgyzstan. 


[473] 
International Women's Day is a global holiday celebrated annually on 


March 8. In Russia it’s a very popular public holiday (non-working day), for 
many years celebrated instead of Mother’s Day. 


[474] 
Yury Chaika is a Russian statesman, politician, and lawyer. He served 
as prosecutor general of Russia from 2006 to 2020. 


[475] 

Vladimir Vysotsky was a Soviet poet and songwriter whose lyrics were 
often considered controversial and featured political and social 
commentary. Marina Vlady is a French actress of Russian descent. She 
was married to Vysotsky until his death in 1980; many call her his greatest 
love and muse. 


[476] 
Heidemarie Jiline ‘Jil’ Sander is a German minimalist fashion designer 
and the founder of the Jil Sander fashion house. 


[477] 
Leonid Miloslavsky is a Russian journalist, a former CEO and 
shareholder of Kommersant. 


[478] 
A sprawling estate located near Antibes on the French Riviera, which 
Berezovsky bought in the 1990s. 


[479] 


Affectionate, diminutive form of the name Andrei. 


[—480] 


Berezovsky’s wife Yelena Gorbunova. 


[481] 
Eugene Jaffe (loffe) is an American businessman and banker of 


Russian descent. He was the CEO and owner of Salford Capital Partners 
(a capital market company). 


[482] 


Georgian mineral water, iconic in the USSR. 


[—483] 


The interview took place in London. 


[—484] 
Farkhad Teimurovich Akhmedov is an Azerbaijani businessman and a 


former politician in Russia, departing his role in 2009. He is a former 
representative in the Federation Council of the Russian Federation. 


[485] 
The state-owned electrical power monopoly which Anatoly Chubais 
headed from 1998 to 2008. 


[486] 
Sergei Dorenko and Yevgeny Kiselyov were the hosts of the two most 
popular political news shows on federal channels. 


[487] 
Leszek Balcerowicz is a Polish economist, statesman, and professor at 


the Warsaw School of Economics. He served as chairman of the National 
Bank of Poland and twice as deputy prime minister of Poland. 


[488] 
RUSAL (Russian Aluminium) is an international public joint-stock 


company, one of the largest aluminium companies by primary production 
output. 


[489] 
llya Zhegulyov’s article, “Last interview with Boris Berezovsky: ‘I Don’t 
See the Meaning of Life’ ”, was published on Forbes.ru on 23 March 2013. 
https:/Awww.forbes.ru/sobytiya/obshchestvo/2361 76-poslednee-intervyu- 
borisa-berezovskogo-ya-ne-vizhu-smysla-zhizni 


[490] 


22 March 2013. 


[491] 


23 March 2013. 


[492] 


Boris Berezovsky’s personal assistant. 


[493] 


Directed by Orson Welles (1941). 


[—494] 


Yuli Dubov, “Bonbwaa nañka” (The Big Slice), 1999. 


[495] 
Alexander Galich was a Soviet poet and screenwriter. The quote is 
taken from his 1962 poem “Once Again about the Devil”. 


[496] 


Pablo Neruda, / Confess: | Have Lived. Memoirs (Moscow, 1978). 


[497] 
A hetaera was a courtesan or prostitute in ancient Greece, who served 


as an artist, entertainer and conversationalist in addition to providing sexual 
service. 


[498] 
Alexander Rodnyansky is a Ukrainian film director, film producer, 
television executive and businessman. 


[499] 
Sergey Galitsky is a Russian billionaire businessman; he is the founder 


and co-owner of Magnit, Russia's largest retailer, and president of FC 
Krasnodar. 


[500] 
Alla Borisovna Pugacheva is a popular Soviet and Russian singer- 
songwriter. Her career started in 1965 and continues to this day, even 
though she has retired from performing. 


[501] 
Valery Zubov was a Russian politician and economist who served as 
the second governor of the Krasnoyarsk Territory from 1993 to 1998. 


[502] 
A scandalous article in Moskovsky Komsomolets that revealed the 
contents of a private discussion about the blackmailing of Boris Fyodorov. 


[503] 
A reference to Leonid Kuchma’s proposal to appoint Berezovsky as 
secretary of the Executive Committee of the C.I.S. 


[—504] 
Saparmurat Niyazov, a Turkmen politician who ruled Turkmenistan 
from 1985 until his death in 2006. 


[505] 
Nursultan Nazarbayev, a Kazakh politician who served as the first 
president of Kazakhstan from the country’s independence in 1991 until his 
formal resignation in 2019. 


[506] 
Dmitry Likhachev was a Russian medievaiist, linguist, and a former 
inmate of the Gulag. During his lifetime, Liknachev was considered the 
world's foremost scholar of the Old Russian language and its literature. 


[507] 
Andrei Sakharov was a Soviet physicist and a Nobel Peace Prize 
laureate, which he was awarded in 1975. 


[508] 
Chekist in Russian means a member of the secret service and police 
(historically—an agent of the Cheka secret police). 


[509] 
The central character of Francis Scott Fitzgerald’s 1925 novel The 
Great Gatsby. 


[—510] 
Honoré de Balzac was a French novelist and playwright. The novel 
sequence La Comédie humaine is generally viewed as his magnum opus. 


[511] 
The film Berezovsky — Who Is He?’ based on the series of the 
interviews in this book. 


[—512] 
A political satire shown on the Dozhd (TV Rain) television channel, 
produced by Andrei Vasilyev. 


[—513] 
Preferans or Russian preference is a 10-card plain-trick game with 
bidding, played by three or four players with a 32-card Piquet deck. 


[514] 

Friedrich August von Hayek was an Austrian-British economist and 
political philosopher who shared the 1974 Nobel Memorial Prize in 
Economic Sciences with Gunnar Myrdal for work on money and economic 
fluctuations, and the interdependence of economic, social and institutional 
phenomena. 


[—515] 
Milton Friedman was an American economist and statistician who 
received the 1976 Nobel Memorial Prize in Economic Sciences for his 
research on consumption analysis, monetary history and theory and the 
complexity of stabilisation policy. 


[—516] 
James McGill Buchanan Jr. was an American economist who received 
the Nobel Memorial Prize in Economic Sciences in 1986 for his work on 
public choice theory, originally outlined in his most famous work, The 
Calculus of Consent, co-authored with Gordon Tullock in 1962. 


[517] 
Vitaly Naishul is a Soviet and Russian economist. He is the president 
of the Institute for the Study of the Russian Economy. 


[—518] 
Sergei Aleksashenko is a Russian economist and former government 
official. He was the deputy finance minister and first deputy chairman of the 
board of the Central Bank of Russia from 1995 to 1998. 


[—519] 
Nikolai Lobachevsky was a Russian mathematician and geometer, 
known primarily for his work on hyperbolic geometry and also for his 
fundamental study on Dirichlet integrals, known as the Lobachevsky 
integral formula. 


[520] 

In law and economics, the Coase theorem describes the economic 
efficiency of an economic allocation or outcome in the presence of 
externalities. The theorem states that if the provision of a good or service 
results in an externality and trade in that good or service is possible, then 
bargaining will lead to a Pareto efficient outcome regardless of the initial 
allocation of property. 


[—521| 
Andrei Illarionov is a Russian economist and former senior policy 
advisor to Vladimir Putin (April 2000 - December 2005). He consistently 
advocated reducing state intervention in the economy, abstaining from 
foreign loans, and paying off external debt. 


[522] 
Stanislav Shatalin was a Soviet and Russian economist of the 
Lausanne School. A corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences of 
the Soviet Union from 1974 and an academic from 1987, Shatalin played 
an important role in economic reforms shortly before and following the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union, when he promoted the policies of 
decentralisation and privatisation. 


[523] 
Yevgeny Zamyatin was a Russian author of science fiction, 
philosophy, literary criticism, and political satire. 


[524] 
Demons is a novel by Fyodor Dostoevsky, published in 1871-72. 
Demons is a social and political satire, a psychological drama, and large- 
scale tragedy. 


[525] 
Nikolai Berdyaev was a Russian philosopher, theologian, and Christian 


existentialist who emphasised the existential spiritual significance of human 
freedom and the human person. 


[526] 
“UAncnextop FAN” (The Traffic Inspector), directed by Eldor Urazbayev 
(1982). 


[527] 
The Central House of Cinema (Russian — Tsentralny Dom Kino) is a 


cinema in Moscow, established in 1934. It is often used as a venue for film 
premieres, open talks, artistic encounters, conferences, etc. 


[528] 
Akademgorodok (“Academic Town” in Russian) is a district of the city 
of Novosibirsk, Russia. The educational and scientific centre of Siberia, it is 
home to Novosibirsk State University, many research institutes and a 
medical academy. 


[529] 
Tatyana Zaslavskaya was a Russian economic sociologist and a 
theoretician of perestroika. 


[530] 
Alexander Herzen was a Russian writer and thinker known as the 
precursor of Russian socialism and one of the main precursors of agrarian 
populism. 


[531] 
Mustafa Kemal Atatürk was a Turkish field marshal, revolutionary 


statesman, author, and the founding father of the Republic of Turkey, 
serving as its first president from 1923 until his death in 1938. 


[532] 
Alexander Barkashov is a Russian political leader and far-right 


nationalist who in 1990 founded Russian National Unity, a fascist 
paramilitary organisation. 


[533] 
Viktor Gerashchenko was the chairman of the Soviet State bank and 
the Russian Central Bank during much of the perestroika and post- 
perestroika periods. 


[534] 


l.e. distribution of ministerial and parliamentary posts. 


[535] 
Transneft is a state-controlled pipeline transport company 
headquartered in Moscow. It manages the world's largest oil pipeline in the 
world, extending from Siberia to the Baltic states. 


[536] 
Mikhail Bulgakov was a Russian and later Soviet writer, medical 
doctor, and playwright active in the first half of the 20th century. He is best 
known for his novel The Master and Margarita. 


[—537] 


Mikhail Zoshchenko was a Soviet and Russian writer and satirist. 


[538] 
Maxim Shevchenko is an editor, journalist and presenter on television 
and radio in Russia, and an expert on ethno-cultural and religious policies. 


[539] 
Alexander Prokhanov is a Russian writer and author of more than 30 
novels and short story collections. 


[540] 


Mikhail Veller is a Russian writer of Ukrainian descent. 


[541] 
Leonid Gozman is a Russian politician and president of the Russian 
public movement Union of Right Forces. 


[542] 
Sergei Kurginyan is a Russian ultraconservative politician, scientist, 
and theatre producer. 


[543] 
Viktor Shenderovich is a Russian satirist, writer, scriptwriter and radio 


host. He is known as an outspoken critic of Vladimir Putin's rule and of the 
Russian government's stance on the war in Chechnya of 1994-1996. 


[544] 
Sergei Parkhomenko is a Russian publisher, journalist and political 
commentator. 


[545] 
A literary reference to the archetypal female character in the novels of 
Russian writer lvan Turgenev — a reserved but sensitive girl who has 
grown up on a remote estate far from the corruption of big city life, she is 
modest and usually well educated. 


[546] 
Valeria Novodvorskaya was a Soviet dissident, writer and liberal 


politician. She was the founder and the chairwoman of the Democratic 
Union party and a member of the editorial board of The New Times. 


[547] 
LiveJournal is a Russian-owned social networking service where users 
can keep a blog, journal, or diary. 


[548] 
Margarita Simonyan is a Russian media executive. She is the editor-in- 


chief of the Russian state-controlled broadcaster RT, as well as the state- 
owned media group Rossiya Segodnya. 


[549] 
German Sadulayev is a Russian writer, politician and journalist of 
Chechen origin. 


[550] 
Tina Kandelaki is a Russian-Georgian journalist, television presenter, 
producer, and a co-owner of the Apostol company. 


[551] 
Yevgeny Prilepin, writing as Zakhar Prilepin, is a Russian writer and 
politician. 


[552] 
Snob is a Russian mass media outlet that includes printed and online 
versions. 


[—553] 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky was a Russian right-wing populist politician and 
the leader of the Liberal Democratic Party of Russia from its creation in 
1992 until his death in 2022. He was known for many controversies, as well 
as his staunch advocacy for Russian military action against NATO. 


[554] 
Probably a reference to Pioneers, members of a Soviet-era youth 


organisation devoted to upholding the ideals of the state and communism, 
and by extension those in favour of Soviet rule. 


[555] 
Konstantin Zatulin is a Russian politician, first deputy chairman of the 
committee of the State Duma for the C.I.S. and relations with Russian 
nationals abroad. 


[556] 
A Ukrainian nationalist organisation established in 1929 in Vienna, it 
was the largest and one of the most important far-right nationalist Ukrainian 
organisations. 


[557] 

Georgy Gapon was a Russian Orthodox priest and a popular working- 
class leader before the 1905 Russian Revolution. After he was discovered 
to be a police informant, Gapon was murdered by members of the Socialist 
Revolutionary Party. 


[—558] 


Stepan Bandera was a Ukrainian far-right leader of the radical militant 
wing of the Organisation of Ukrainian Nationalists. He was a highly 
controversial figure in Ukraine, considered by some a role model hero and 
a freedom fighter, while others condemn him as a fascist or Nazi 
collaborator. 


[559] 
Joseph Heller was an American author of novels, short stories, plays, 
and screenplays. His best-known work is the novel Catch-22 (1961), a 
satire on war and bureaucracy. 


[560] 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad is an Iranian politician and statesman. He was 
the sixth president of Iran (2005-2013). 


[561] 
An annual youth forum for Putin supporters held from 2005 to 2014 by 
Lake Seliger in the Tver region, north of Moscow. 


[562] 
The quote is from Jeshua Ha-Nocri, one of the heroes in Bulgakov's 
The Master and Margarita, a character inspired by Jesus Christ. 


